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PART I 


CH^TER I 
INTRODUCTORY 

Some details of the biography of that highly respected 

GENTLEMAN StEPAN TrOFIMOVITCH VeRHOVENSKY 

I 

N undertaking to describe the recent and strange incidents in 
our town, till lately wrapped in uneventful obscurity, I find 
myself forced in absence of literary skill to begin my story rathc-r 
far back, that is to say, with certain biographical details con- 
cerning that talented and highly-esteemed gentleman, Stepan 
Trofimovitch Verhovensky. 1 trust that these details may at 
[least serve as an introduction, while my projected story itself 
;wiU come later. 

I will say at once that Stepan Trofimovitch had always filled 
a particular role among us, that of the progressive patriot, so to 
say, and he was passionately fond of playing the part — so much 
so that I really believe he could ndt have existed without it. 

J Not that I would put him on a level with an actor at a theatre, 
God forbid, for I really have a respect for him. This may all 
have been the effect of habit, or rather, more exactly of a 
generous pr^nsi^ he had from his earliest years for indulging 
in an agreeable day-dream in which he figured as a picturesque 
public character. He fondly loved, for instance, his position as a 
“persecuted" man and, so to speak, an "exile". There is a 
sort of traditional glamour about those two little words that 
fascinated him once for all and, exalting him gradiially in his 
own opinion, raised him in the course of years to a lofty pedestal 
very gratifjdng to vanity. In an English satire of the last cen- 
tury, one GulHver, returning from the lanTw the Lilliputians 
< where the people were only three or four inches high, had grown 
r I ^ accustomed to consider himself a giant among them, that as 
I he walked along the streets of London he could not help crying 
1 out to carriages and passers-by to be careful and get out of his 
\^y he should crush them, imagining that they were 

utle and he was still a giant. He was laughed at and abused for 



it and rough coachmen even lashed at the giant with their whips. 
But was that just? What may not be done by habit? Habit 
had brought Stepan Trofimovitch almost to the same position, 
but in a more innocent and inoffensive form, if one may use 
such expressions, for he was a most excellent man. 

I am even inclined to suppose that towards the end he had 
been entirely forgoUen everywhere; but still it cannot be said 
that his name had never been known. It is beyond question 
that he had at one time belonged to a certain distinguished con- 
stellation of celebrated leaders of the last generation, and at one 
tjme — though only for the briefest moment — his name was pro- 
nounced by many hasty persons of that day almost as though it 
were on a level with the names of Tchaadaev. of Byelin^ky, of 
(iranovskv. and of Herzen, who had only just begun to write 
abroad. But Stepan Trohmovitch’s activity ceased almost at 
the moment it began, owing, so to say, to a "vortex of com- 
bined circumstances". And would vou believe it? It turned 
out afterwards that there had been no "vortex" and even no 
"circumstances", at least in that connection. I only learned 
the other day to my intense amazement, though on the most 
unimpeachable authority, that Stepan Trofimovitch had lived 
among us in our province not as an "exile" as we were accus- 
tomed to believe, and had never even been under police super- 
vision at all. Such is the force of imagination! All his life 
he sincerely believed that in certain spheres he was a constant 
cause of apprehension, that every step he took was watched and 
noted, and that each one of the three governors who succeeded 
one another during twenty years in our province came with 
special and uneasy ideas concerning him, which had. by higher 
powers, been impressed iqxin each before everything else, on 
receiving the appointment. Had anyone assured the honest 
man on the most irrefutable grounds that he had nothing to 
be afraid of, he would certainly have been offended. Yet Stepan 
Trofimovitch was a most intelligent and gifted man. even, so to 
say. a man of science, though indeed, in science . . . well, in 
fact he had not done such great things in science. 1 believe in- 
ch ed he had done nothing at all. But that’s very often the case, 
of course, witli men of science among us in Russia. 

He came back from abroad and was brilliant in the capacity 
of lecturer at the university, toward.s the end of the forties. 
He only had time to deliver a few lectures, I believe Ihev were 
about the Arabs; he maintained, too, a brilliant thesis on the 
political and Hanseatic importance of the German town Hanau. 
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of which there was promise in the epoch beUveen 1413 and 1^28, 
and on the special and obscure reasons why that 
never fulfilled. Tliis dissertation was a cruel and skilful thrust 
at the Slavophils of the day. and at once made him numerous 
and irreconcilable enemies among them. Later on — after he had 
lost his post as lecturer, however — he published (by way ot 
revenge, so to say, and to show them what a man they had lost) 
in a progressive ifionthly review, which translated Dickens and 
^ advocated the vie\vs of George Sand, the beginning of a very 
profound investigation into the causes, I believe, of the extra- 
ordinary moral nobility of certain knights at a cer^in epoch^r 

something of that nature. - --:r' — 2^ ^ 

Some lofty and exceptionally noble idea was maintained in it, 
anyway. It was said afterw-ards that the continuation was 
hurriedly forbidden and even that the progressive review had to 
suffer for having printed the first part. That may very well 
have been so, for what’V'as not possible in those days? Though, 
in this case, it is more likely that there was nothing of the kind, 
and that the author himself was too lazy to conclude his essay. 
He cut short his lectures on the Arabs because, somehow and 
by someone (probably one of his reactionary^ enemies), a letter 
had been seized giving an account of certain circumstances, in 
consequence of which someone had demanded an explanation 
from him. I don’t know whether the story is true, but it was 
) asserted that at the same time there was discovered in Petersburg 
a vast, unnatural, and illegal conspiracy of thirty people which 
almost shoo k society to it s__foundations. It was said that they 
were positi\^y on the” point of translating Fourier. As though 
of design a poem of Stepan Trofimovitch's was seized in Moscow 
at that very time, though it had been written six years before 
in Berlin in his earliest youth, and manuscript copies had been 
passed round a circle consisting of two poetical amateurs and 
one student. This poem is lying now on my table. No longer 
ago than last year I received a recent copy in his own hand- 
writing from Stepan Trofimqyitch himself, signed by him, 
and bound in a'Sptetfai^r^'leaBier binding. It is not without 
poetic merit, however, and even a certain talent. It's strange, 
but in those days (or to be more exact, in the thirties) people 
^ were constantly composing in that style. I find it difficult to 
describe the subject, for I really do not understand it. It is some 
sort of an aFeg^ry in lyrical-dramatic form, recalling the second 
u scene opens with a chorus of women, fol- 

owed by a chorus of men, then a chorus of incorporeal powers 



of some sort, and at the end of all a chorus of spirits not yet 
living but ver>’ eager to come to life. All these choruses sing 
about something ver>' indefinite, for the most part about some- 
body’s curse, but with a tinge of the higher humour. But the 
scene is suddenly changed. There begins a sort of “festival of 
life” at which even insects sing, a tortoise comes on the scene 
with certain sacramental Latin words, and even, if I remember 
aright, a mineral sings about something that is a quite inani- 
mate object. In fact, they all sing continually, or if they con- 
verse, it is simply to abuse one another vaguely, but again with 
a tinge of higher meaning. At last the scene is changed again; 
a wilderness appears, and among the rocks there wanders a 
civilised young man who picks and sucks certain herbs. Asked 
by a fairy why he sucks these herbs, he answers that, conscious 
of a sup>erfiuity of life in himself, he seeks forgetfulness, and 
finds it in the juice of these herbs, but tliat liis great desire is 
to lose his reason at once (a desire possibly superfluous). Then 
a youth of indescribable beauty rides in on a black steed, and 
an immense multitude of all nations follow him. The youth 
represents death, for whom all the peoples are yearning. And 
finally, in the last scene we are suddenly shown the Tower of 
Babel, and certain athletes at last finish building it with a song 
of new hope, and when at length they complete the topmost 
pinnacle, the lord (of Olympia, let us say) takes flight in a 
comic fashion, and man, grasping the situation and seizing his * 
place, at once begins a new life with new insight into things. 
Well, this poem was thought at that time to be dangerous. Last 
year I proposed to Stepan Trofimovitch to publish it, on the 
ground of its perfect harmlcssness nowadays, but he declined 
the suggestion with evident dissatisfaction. Nly view of its com- 
plete harmlessness evidently displeased him, and I even a'^cribe 
to it a certain coldness on his part, which lasted two whole 
months. 

And what do you think ^ Suddenly, almost at the time I pro- 
posed printing it here, our poem was published abroad in a 
collection of rcvolutionar\- verse, without the knowledge of 
Stepan Trofimovitch. He was at first alanned, rushed to the 
governor, and wrote a noble letter in self-defence to Petersburg. 
He read it to me twice, but did not send it, not knowing to 
whom to address it. In fact he was in a state of agitation for 
a whole month, but I am convinced that in the secret recesses 
c>f his heart he was enormously flattered. He almost took the 
copy of the collection to ’(d with him, and kept it hidden under 
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his mattress in the daytime; he positively would not allow the 
women to turn his bed, and although he expected eveiy’ day 
a telegram, he held liis head high. No telegram came. Then 
he made friends with me again, which is a proof of the extreme 
kindness of his gentle and unresentful heart. 


II 
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Of course I don’t assert that he had never sutfered for his con- 
victions at all, but I am fully convinced that he might have 
gone on lecturing on his Arabs as long as he liked, if he had 
only given the necessary explanations. But he was loo lofty, 
and he proceeded with peculiar haste to assure himself that 
his (Career was ruined for ever “by the vortex of circumstance”, 
^d if the whole truth is to be told the real cause of the change 
in his career was the very delicate proposi^n which had been 
made before and was then renewed byf Varvara Petrovna 
Stavrogiiy a lady of great wealth, the wife^of a lieutenant- 
general, tfiat he should undertake the education and the wliole 
intellectual development of her only son in the capacity of a 
superior sort of teacher and friend, to say nothing of a magnifi- 
ceiU salary. This proposal had been made'to him the first time 
m Berlin, at the moment when he was first left a widower. His 
first wife was a frivolous girl from our province, whom he 
mamed in his early and unthinking youth, and apparently 
ne had had a great deal of trouble with this young person, 
charming as she was. owing to the lack of means for her 
sup^rt; and al^ from other, more delicate, reasons. She died 
m i^ans after three years’ separation from him, leaving him a 

clouded love, were the words the sorrowing father once let 
laii in my presence. 

"’here 

remy^ c? of distant cousins in some 

Petro™a¥Zn,,^ declined Varvara 

S if more ^ ^ ‘“"hirn Berlin girl, Ind, what 

to do so But anaTf no particular necessity for him 

other reasons for^h^ ?°r there were, it appears, 

by the resounding situation. He was tempted 

and he ^ ^ professor, celebrated at that time 

. his turn, hastened to the lecturer’s chair for which he 


had been preparing himself, to try his eagle wings in flight. But 
now with singed wings he naturally remembered the proposi- 
tion which even then had made him’hesitate. The sudden death 
of his second wife, who did not live a year with him, settled the 
matter decisively. To put it plainly it was all brought about by 
the passionate sympathy and priceless, so to speak, classic 
friendship of Varvara Petrovna, if one may use such an e.xpres- 
sion of friendship. He flung himself into the anns of this friend- 
ship, and his position w'as settled for more than tw'cnt\’ years. 
1 use the expression “flung himself into the arms of”, but God 
forbid that anyone should fly to idle and superfluous conclusions. 
These embraces must be understood only in the most loftily 
moral sense. The mo^t refined and delicate tie united these two 
beings, both so remarkable, for ever. 

The post of tutor was the more readily accepted too. as the 
property — a very small one — left to Stepan Trofimovitch by his 
first wife was close to Skvoreshniki, the Stavrogins' magnificent 
estate on the outskirts of our provincial town. Besides, in the 
stillness of his study, far from the immense burden of university 
work, it w'as always possible to devote himself to the service of 
science, and to enrich the literature of his country with erudite 
studies. These works did not appear. But on the other hand 
it did appear possible to spend the lest of his life, more than 
twenty years, “a reproach incarnate", so to speak, to his native 
country, in the words of a popular poet : 

Reproach incarnate thou didst stand 

Erect before thy Fatherland. 

O Liberal idealisH 

But the person to whom the popular poet referred may per- 
haps have had the right to adopt that pose for the rest of his life 
if he had wished to do so. though it must have been tedious. 
Our Stepan Trofimovitch w'as, to tell the truth, only an imitator 
compared with such people; moreover, he had grown wear\' of 
standing erect and often lay down for a while. But, to do him 
justice, the “incarnation of reproach" was preserved even in 
the recumbent attitude, the more so as that w'as quite sufficient 
for the province. You should have seen him at our club w’hcn 
he sat down to cards. His w’hole figure seemed to exclaim : 
“Cards! Me sit down to whist with vou! Is it consistent? 
Who is responsible for it? Who has shattered my energies and 
turned them to whist? Ah, perish, Russia!" and he would 
majestically tnimp wth a heart. 
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And to tell the truth he dearly loved a game of cards, wliich 
led him, especially in later years, into frequent and unpleasant 
skirmishes with Varvara Petrovna, particularly as he was always 
losing. But of that later. I will only obser\'e tliat he was a man 
of tender conscience (that is, sometimes) and so was often 
depressed. In the course of Iris twenty years’ friendship witii 
Varvara Petrovna he used regularly, three or four times a year, 
to sink into a state of “patriotic grief”, as it was called among 
' us, or rather really into an attack of spleen, bur our estimable 
Varvara Petrovna preferred the former phrase. Of late years 
his grief had begun to be not only patriotic, but at times 
alcoholic too; but Varvara Petrovna’s alertness succeeded in 
keeping him all his life from trivial inclinations. And he needed 
someone to look after him indeed, for he sometimes behaved 
very oddly: in the midst of his exalted sorrow he would begin 
laughing like any simple peasant. There were moments when 
he began to take a humorous tone even about himself. But 
there was nothing Varvara Petrovna dreaded so much as a 
humorous tone. She was a woman of the classic type, a female 
Maecenas, invariably guided only by the highest considerations. 
The influence of this exalted lady over her poor friend for 
twenty years is a fact of the first importance. I shall need to 
speak of her more particularly, which I now proceed to do. 


There are strange friendships. The two friends are always 

ready to fly at one another, and go on like tliat all their lives. 

and yet they cannot separate. Pahing, in fact, is utterly im- 

po^ible. The one who has begun tlie quarrel and separated 

will be tile first to fall ill and even die, perhaps, if the separation 

comes off I know for a positive fact that several times Stepan 

irohmovitch has jumped up from the sofa and beaten the wall 

ivitii lus fists ^ter the most intimate and emotional tete-a-tete 
with Varvara Petrovna. 

This proceeding was by no means an empty symbol; indeed, 

were delicate details. What if I 

S ^ '"‘"T Stepan Trofimovitch him- 

while hp occasion, sobbed on my shoulder 

gs. (And what was there he did not say at such times I ) But 
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what almost always happened after these tearful outbreaks was 
that next day he was ready to crucify himself for his ingratitude. 
He would send for me in a hurry or run over to see me simply 
to assure me that Varvara Petrovna was "an angel of honour 
and delicacy, while he was very much the opposite". He did 
not only run to confide in me, but, on more than one occasion, 
described it all to her in the most eloquent letter, and wrote a 
full signed confession that no longer ago than the day before 
he had told an outsider that she kept him out of vanity, that 
she was envious of his talents and enidition, that she hated 
him and was only afraid to express her hatred openly, dreading 
that he would leave her and so damage her literar>^ reputation, 
that this drove liim to self-contempt, and he was resolved to die 
a violent death, and that he was waiting for the final word from 
her winch would decide everything, and so on and so on in the 
same style. You can fancy after this what an hysterical pitch 
the nervous outbreaks of tliis most innocent of all fifty-year-old 
infants sometimes reached ! I once read one of these letters 
after some quarrel between them, arising from a trivial matter, 
but growing venomous as it went on. I was horrified and be- 
sought liim not to send it. 

"I must . . . more honourable . . . duty ... I shall die 
if I don't confess eveiydhing, everything!" he answered almost 
in delirium, and he did send the letter. 

That was the difference between them, that Varv’ara Petrovna 
never would have sent such a letter. It is true that he was 
passionately fond of writing, he wrote to her though he lived 
in the same house, and during hysterical interludes he would 
write two letters a day. I know for a fact that she always read 
these letters with the greatest attention, even when she received 
two a day, and after reading them she put them away in a special 
drawer, sorted and annotated; moreover, she pondered them in 
her heart. But she kept her friend all day without an answer, 
met him as though there were nothing the matter, exactly as 
though nothing special had happened the day before. By 
degrees she broke him in so completely that at last he did not 
himself dare to allude to what had happened the day before, and 
only glanced into her eyes at times. But she never forgot any- 
thing, while he sometimes forgot too quickly, and encouraged by 
her composure he would not infrequently, if friends came in, 
laugh and make jokes over the chamjxigne the very same day. 
With what malignancy she must liave looked at him at such 
moments, while lie noticed nothing! Perhaps in a week's time, 



a month’s time, or even six months later, chancing to recall 
some phrase in such a letter, and then the whole letter with all 
its attendant circumstances, he would suddenly grow hot with 
shame, and be so upset that he fell ill with one of his attacks 
of “summer cholera”. These attacks of a sort of “summer 
cholera” were, in some cases, the regular consequence of his 
nervous agitations and were an interesting peculiarity of his 
physical constitution. 

No doubt Varvara Petrovna did very often hate him. But 
there was one thing he had not discerned up to the end : that 
was that he had become for her a son, her creation, even, one 
may say, her invention; he had become flesh of her flesh, and 
she kept and supported him not simply from “envy of his 
talents”. And how wounded she must have been by such sup- 
positions! An inexhaustible love for him lay concealed in her 
*} heart in the midst of continual hatred, jealousy, and contempt. 
She would not let a speck of dust fall upon him, coddled him up 
for t\venty-two years, would not have slept for nights together 
if there were the faintest breath against his reputation as a poet, 
a learned man, and a public character. She had invented him, 
and had been the first to believe in her own invention. He was, 
after a fashion, her day-dream. . . . But in return she exacted 
a great deal from him, sometimes even slavishness. It was in- 
credible how long she harboured resentment. I have two 
anecdotes to tell about that. 


IV 

On one pension, just at the time when the first rumours of the 
emancipation of ^e serfs were in the air, when all Russia was 
exulting and making ready for a complete regeneration, Varvara 
Pefroyna was visit^ by a baron from Petersburg, a man of 
the highest connections, and very closely associated with the 
new reform. Varvara Petrovna prized such visits highly, as 
her conn^tions in higher circles had grown weaker and weaker 
^nce the death of her husband, and had at last ceased altogether, 
ihe baron spent an hour drinking tea with her. There was no 
one else pr^nt but Stepan Trofimovitch, whom Varvara 

exhibited. The baron had heard some- 

to have done so, but paid 
‘T Trofimovitch. of course, 

p ble of making a social blunder, and his marmers were 



most elegant. Though I believe he was by no means of exalted 
origin, yet it happened that he had from earliest childhood 
been brought up in a Moscow household of high rank, and con- 
sequently was well bred. He spoke French like a Parisian. Thus 
the baron was to have seen from the first glance the sort of 
people with whom Var\-ara Petrovna surrounded herself, even 
in provincial seclusion. But things did not fall out like this. 
Wlien the baron positively asserted tlie absolute truth of the 
rumours of the great reform, which were then only just begin- 
ning to be heard, Stepan Trofimovitch could not contain liim- 
self, and suddenly shouted “Hurrah!” and even made some 
gesticulation indicative of delight. His ejaculation was not over- 
loud and quite polite, his delight was even perhaps pre- 
meditated. and his gesture purposely studied before the looking- 
glass half an hour before tea. But something must have been 
amiss with it, for the baron permitted himself a faint smile, 
though he, at once, with extraordinary courtesy, put in a phrase 
concerning the universal and befitting emotion of all Russian 
hearts in view of the great event. Shortly afterw'ards he took 
his leave and at parting did not forget to hold out two fingers 
to Stepan Trofimovitch. On returning to the drawing-room 
Varvara Petrovna was at first silent for two or three minutes, 
and seemed to be looking for something on the table. Then she 
turned to Stepan Trofimovitch, and with pale face and flashing 
eyes she hissed in a whisper: 

“I shall never forgive you for that!” 

Next day she met her friend as though nothing had happened, 
she never referred to the incident, but thirteen years afterwards, 
at a tragic moment, she recalled it and reproached him with it, 
and she turned pale, just as she had done thirteen years before. 
Only twice in the course of her life did -,he say to him : 

“I shall never forgive you for that!” 

The incident with the baron was the second time, but the first 
incident was so characteristic and had so much influence on the 
fate of Stepan Trofimovitch that I venture to refer to that too. 

It was in spring-time, in May, just after the news 

had reached Skvoreshniki of the death of Lieutenant-General 
Stavrogin, a frivolous old gentleman who died of a stomach 
ailment on the way to the Crimea, where he was hastening to 
join the army on active ser\ice. Varvara Petrovna was left a 
widow and put on deep mourning. Slie could not, it is true, 
dejiiore his death very deeply, since, for the last four years, she 
had been completely separated from him owing to incompati- 
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bility of temper, and was giving him an allowance. {The 
Lieutenant-General himself had nothing but one hundred and 
fifty serfs and his pay, besides his position and his connections. 
All the pioney and Skvoreshniki belonged to Varvara Petrovna, 
the only daughter of a very rich contractor.) Yet she -was 
shocked by the suddenness of the ne\vs, and retired into com- 
plete solitude. Stepan Trohmovitch, of course, was aJways at 
her side. 

May was in its full beauty. Ihe evenings were exquisite. 
The wild cheny was in flower. The hvo friends walked every 
evening in the garden and used to sit till nightfall in the arbour, 
and pour out their thoughts and feelings to one another. They 
had poetic moments. Under the influence of the change in her 
position Varvara Petrovna talked more than usual. She, as 
it were, clung to the heart of her friend, and this continued for 
several evenings. A strange idea suddenly came over Stepan 
Trofimovitch: “Was not the inconsolable \vidow reckoning 
upon him, and expecting from him, when her mourning was 
over, the offer of his hand?" A cynical idea, but the verv’ lofti- 


ness of a man’s nature sometimes increases a disposition to 
cynical ideas if only from the many-sidedness of his culture. He 
l«gan to look more deeply into it, and thought it seemed like it. 
He pondered: “Her fortune is immense, of course, but . . ." 
Varvara Petrovna certainly could not be called a beauty. She 
was a tall, yellow, bony woman with an extremely long face, 
suggestive of a horse. Stepan Trofimovitch hesitated more and 
more, he was tortured by doubts, he positively shed tears of 
indecision once or hvice (he wept not infrequently). In the 
evenings, that is to say in the arbour, his countenance involun - 
tarily began to express something capricious and ironical, 
^mething coquettish and at the same time condescending. This 
IS apt to happen as it were by accident, and the more gentle- 
m^ly the man the more noticeable it is. Goodness only knows 
what one is to think about it, but it’s most likely that nothing 
had be^n working in her heart that could have fully justified 
btepan 1 rofimovitch’s suspicions. Moreover, she would not have 
changed her name, Stavrogin, for his name, famous as it was. 
Perhaps there was nothing in it but the play of femininity on her 
de, the manifestation of an unconscious feminine yearning so 
an^?r extremdy feminine types. However, I won't 

exnlnrpri f depths of the female heart have not been 

explored to this day. But I must continue. 

IS o e supposed that she soon inwardly guessed the 
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significance of her friend's strange expression; she was quick 
and observant, and he was sometimes extremely guileless. But 
the evenings went on as before, and their conversations were 
just as poetic and interesting. And behold on one occasion at 
nightfall, after the most lively and poetical conversation, they 
parted affectionately, warmly pressing each other’s hands at the 
steps of the lodge wheic Stepan Trofimovitch slept. Everv' 
summer he used to move into this little lodge which stood 
adjoining the huge seignorial house of Skvoreshniki, almost in \ 
the garden. He had only just gone in, and in restless hesita- 
tion taken a cigar, and not having yet lighted it, was standing 
weary and motionless before the open window, gazing at the 
light feathery’ white clouds gliding around the bright moon, 
when suddenly a faint rustle made him start and turn round. 
Varvara Petrovna, whom he had left only four minutes earlier, 
was standing before him again. Her yellow face was almost 
blue. Her lips were pressed tightly together and twitching at 
the comers. Foi ten full seconds she looked him in the eyes 
in silence with a firm relentless gaze, and suddenly whispered 
rapidly : 

“I shall never forgive you for this!" 

When, ten years later, Stepan Tiofimovitch, after closing the 
doors, told me this melancholy talc in a whisper, he vowed that 
he had l>een so petrified on the spot that he had not seen or 
heard how Varvara Petrovna had disappeared. As she never 
once afterwards alluded to the incident and everything went on 
as though nothing had happened, he was all his life inclined to 
the idea that it was all an hallucination, a symptom of illness, 
the more so as he was actually taken ill that very night and 
was indispKised for a fortnight, which, by the way, cut short the 
interviews in the arbour. 

But in spite of his vague theory of hallucination he seemed 
everv’ day, all his life, to be expecting the continuation, and, so 
to sav, tlie denouement of this affair. He could not believe that 
that was the end of it! And if so he must have looked strangely' 
sometimes at his friend. 


V 

She had herself designed the costume for him which he wore 
for the rest of his life. It was elegant and characteristic; a long 
black frock-coat, buttoned almost to the top, but stydishly cut: 
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a soft hat (in summer a straw hat) with a wide brim, a %yhite 
batiste crayat with a full bow and hanging ends, a cane with a 
silver knob; his hair flowed on to his shoulders. It was dark 
brown, and only lately had begun to get a little grey. He was 
clean-shaven. He was said to have been very handsome in his ^ 
youth. And, to my mind, he was still an exceptionally impres- 
sive figure even in old age. Besides, who can talk of old age at 
fifty-three? From his special pose as a patriot, however, he did 
^ not try to appear younger, but seemed rather to pride himself on 
the solidity of his age, and, dressed as described, tall and thin 
with flowing hair, he looked almost like a patriarch, or even 
more like the portrait of the poet Kukolnik, engraved in the 
edition of his works published in 1830 or thereabouts. This 
resemblance was especially striking when he sat in the garden 
in summer-time, on a seat under a bush of flowering lilac, with 
both hands propped on his cane and an open book beside him. 
musing poetically over the setting sun. In regard to books I 
may remark that he came in later years rather to avoid reading. 
But that was only quite towards the end. The papers and 
magazines ordered in great profusion by Varvara Petrovna he 
was continually reading. He never lost interest in the successes 
of Russian literature either, though he always maintained a 
dignified attitude with regard to them. He was at one time 
engrossed in the study of our home and foreign politics, but he 
^ soon gave up the imdertaking with a gesture of despair. It 
^metunes happened that he would take De Tocqueville with hini 
into the garden while he had a Paul de Kock in his pocket. But 
these are trivial matters. 


I must observe in parenthesis about the portrait of Kukolnik; 
e engraving had firsf come into the hands of Varvara Petrovna 
when she was a girl in a high-class boarding-school in Moscow. 

•1 X portrait at once, after the habit of all 

girls at school who fall in love with anything they come across, 
^ weU as thar teachers, especially the drawing and writing 

interesting in this, though, is not the char- 

Petatn? V ^ *** Varvara 

trea^pH engraving among her most intimate and 

\ ‘his account 

'■ X uL th. Trofimovitch a costume some- 

accurately, for the first half of 
_ we time he spent with Varvara Petrovna, Stepan Trofimovitch 



was still planning a book and every day seriously prepared to 
write it. But during the later period he must have forgotten 
even what he had done. More and more frequently he used to 
say to us : 

‘ I seem to be ready for work, my materials are collected, yet 
the work doesn’t get done! Nothing is done!" 

And he would bow his head dejectedly. No doubt this was 
calculated to increase his prestige in our eyes as a martyr to 
science, but he himself was longing for som'etliing else. "They 
have forgotten me! I’m no use to anyone!" broke from him 
more iJian once. This intensified depression took special hold 
of him towards the end of the fifties. V'arvara Petrovna realised 
at last that it was a serious matter. Besides, she could not 
endure the idea that her friend was forgotten and useless. To 
distract him and at the same time to renew his fame she carried 
him off to Moscow, where she had fashionable acquaintances in 
the literary and scientific world: but it appeared that Moscow 
too was unsatisfactory. 

It was a peculiar time; something new was beginning, quite 
unlike the stagnation of the past, something ver\' strange too, 
though it was felt everywhere, even at Skvoreshniki. Rumours 
of all sorts reached us. The facts were generally more or less 
well known, but it was evident that in addition to the facts there 
were certain ideas accompanying them, and what’s more, a great 
number of them. And this was perplexing. It was impossible 
to estimate and find out exactly what was the drift of these 
ideas. Varvara Petrovna was prompted by the feminine com- 
position of her character to a compelling desire to penetrate the 
secret of them. She took to reading newspapers and magazines, 
prohibited publications printed abroad and even the revolu- 
tionary manifestos which were just beginning to appear at the 
time {she was able to procure them all); but this only set her 
head in a whirl. She fell to writing letters: she got few answers, 
and they grew more incomprehensible as time went on. Stepan 
Trofimovitch was solemnly called upon to explain "these ideas" 
to her once for all, but she remained distinctly dissatisfied with 
his explanations. 

Stepan Trofimovitch ’s view of the general movement was 
supercilious in the extreme. In his eyes all it amounted to was 
that he was forgotten and of no use. At last his name was 
mentioned, at first in periodical published abroad as that of 
an exiled martyr, and immediately afterwards in P(tersburg 
as that of a forme-r star in a celebrated constellation. He was 
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even for some reason compared with Radishtchev. Tiien some- 
one printed tiie statement that he was dead and promised an 
obituary notice of him. Stepan Trofimovitch instantly perked 
upand-assumed an air of immense dignity. All his disdain for 
his contemporaries evaporated and he began to cherish the 
dream of joining the movement and showing his powers. 
Varvara Petrovna's faith in everything instantly revived and 
she was thrown into a violent ferment. It was decided to go to 
Petersburg without a moment's delay, to find out everything 
on the spot, to go into everything personally, and, if possible, 
to throw themselves heart and soul into the new movement. 
Among other things she announced that she was prepared to 
found a magazine of her own, and hencefprward to devote her 
whole life to it. Seeing what it had come to. Stepan Trofimo- 
^tch became more condescending than ever, and on the joumey 
began to behave almost patronisingly to Varvara Petrovna— 
which she at once laid up in her heart against him. She had 
however, another very important reason for the trip, which was 
to renew her connections in higher spheres. It was necessary, 

r her existence, or at 

niake an attempt to do so. The ostensible object of 

studl^es atT Peteb^rg tycTm"' 
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almost the whole winter season in Petersburp 
bubbk^ Ih ir SI"® " '^inbow-coloured soa^ 

comprehensible L even more revoltingly in- 

sphe?es were Lt Ltafe^ ' the higher 
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They were all strangely proud of something. On every face was 
written that they liad only just discovered some extremely im- 
portant secret. They abused one another, and took credit to 
ihemselves for it. It was rather difficult to find out what they 
had written exactl\', but among them there were critics, 
novelist^, dramatists, satirists, and exposers of abuses. Stepan 
Trofimovitch penetrated into their very highest circle from 
which the movement was directed. Incredible heights had to 
be scaled to reach this group; but they gave him a cordial wel- 
come, though, of course, no one of them had ever heard of him 
or knew an>thing about him except that he "represented an 
idea". His manceuvres among them were so successful that he 
goi them twice to Varvara Petrovna’s salon in spite of their 
Olympian grandeur. These people were veiy- serious and verv 
polite; they behaved nicely: the others were evidently afraid of 
them, but it was obvious that they had no time to spare. Two 
or three fonner literary celebrities who happened to be in Peters- 
burg, and with wnom Varvara Petrovna had long maintained 
a most refined correspondence, came also. Hut to her surprise 
these genuine and quite indubitable celebrities were stiller than 
water, humbler than the grass, and some of them simply hung 
on to this new rabble, and were shamefully cringing before 
them. At first Stepan Trofimovitch was a success. People 
caught at him and began to exhibit him at public literary' 
gatherings. The first time he came on to the platform at some 
public reading in which he was to take part, he was received 
with enthusiastic clapping which ia^ted for five minutes. He 
recalled this with tears nine year> afterwards, though rather 
from his natural artistic sensihilit\- than from gratitude. "T 
swear, and I’m ready to bet," he declared {but only to me. and 
in secret), "that not one of that audience know anything what- 
ever about me." A noteworthy admi-sion. He must have 
had a keen intelligence, since he was capable of grasping his 
position so clearly even on the platform, even in such a state of 
exaltation: it also follows that he had not a keen intelligence if, 
nine years afterward^, he could not recall it without rnortifica- 
tion. He was made to sign two or three cf)]lective protests 
(against what he did not know); he signed them. Varvara 
Petrovna too was made to protest egainst some "disgraceful 
action" and she signed too. The maj ritv of these new people, 
liowevcr, though they visited Varvara Petrovna, felt tlicmselves 
for some reason called upon to regard her with contempt, and 
with undisguised irony. Stepan Trofimovitch hinted to me at 
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bitter moments afterwards that it was from that time she had 
been envious of him. She saw, of course, that she could not 
get on with these people, yet she received them eagerly, with 
aU the hysterical impatience of her sex, and, what is more, she 
expected something. At her parties she talked little, although 
she could talk, but she listened the more. They talked of the 
abolition of the censorship, and of phonetic spelling, of the sub- 
stitution of the Latin characters for~thi^ Russian alphabet, of 
’ someone’s having been sent into exile the day before, of some 
scandal, of the advantage of splitting Russia into nationali- 
ties united in a free federation, of the abolition of the army 
and the navy, of the restoration of Poland as far as the Dnieper, 
of the peasant reforms, and of the manifestos, of the aboli- 
tion of the hereditary principle, of the family, of children and 
of priests, of women's rights, of Kraevsky's house, for which 
no one ever seemed able to forgive Mr. Kraevsky, and so 
on, and so on. It was evident that in this mob of new people 
there were many impostors, but undoubtedly there were also 
many honest and yer>^ attractive people, in spite of some sur- 
prising characteristics in them. The honest ones were far more 
difficult to understand than the coarse and dishonest, but it 
impossible to tell which was being made a tool of by the 
other. When Varvara Petrovna announced her idea of founding 
a magazine, people flocked to her in even larger numbers, but 
charges of being a capitalist and an exploiter of labour were 
showered upon her to her face. The rudeness of these accusa- 
hons was only equalled by their unexpectedness. The aged 
General Ivan Ivanovitch Drozdov, an old friend and comrade 
of the late General Stavrogin’s, known to us all here as an 
^ imtable, though very estimable, man 

° ^ deal, and ^vas 

eadfully afraid of atheism, quarrelled at one of Varvara 

t ® distinguished young man Tte 

latter at the first word exclaimed: "You must a Kneral if 

Trsllhan "gtemn'"‘"® 

Ivan Ivanovitch flew into a terrible passion: “Yes sir T am 

anf "vou ',tr ^ ^ lieutenant-general, and I have served mv Tsar 
nd you, sir, are a puppy and an infidel ! “ 

against Va^ara’PetrovnJ’i^^^^ up a collective protest 
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there appeared a malignant caricature in which Varvara 
Petrovna, Stepan Trofiniovitch, and General Drozdov were 
depicted as three reactionary friends. There were verses attached 
to this caricature written by a popular poet especially for the 
occasion. I may observe, for my own part, that many persons 
of general's rank certainly have an absurd habit of saying: 

‘ T have ser\'ed my Tsar” . . . just as though they had not the 
same Tsar as all the rest of us. their simple fellow-subjects, but 
had a special Tsar of their own. 

It was impossible, of course, to remain any longer in Peters- 
burg, all the more so as Stepan Trohmovitch was overtaken by 
a complete fiasco. He could not resist talking of the claims of 
art, and they laughed at him more loudly as time went on. At 
his last lecture he thought to impress them with patriotic 
eloquence, hoping to touch their hearts, and reckoning on the 
resp>ect inspired by his “persecution”. He did not attempt to 
dispute the uselessness and absurdity of the word “fatherland”, 
acknowledged tiie pernicious influence of religion, but firml\- 
and loudly declared that boots were of less consequence than 
Pushkin; of much less, indeed. He was hissed so mercilessly 
that he burst into tears, there and then, on the platform. 
Varvara Petrovna took him home more dead than alive. “On 
m’a iraite comine un vieux bonnet de coton.” he babbled 
senselessly. She was looking after him all night, giving him 
laurel-drops and repeating to him till daybreak: “You will still 
be of use; you will still make your mark; you will be appreciated 
. . . in another place.” 

Early next morning five literary men called on Varvara 
Petrovna, three of them complete strangers, whom she had 
never set eyes on before. With a stern air they informed her 
that they had looked into the question of her magazine, and 
had brought her their decision on the subject. Var\’ara Petrovna 
had never authorised anyone to look into or decide anything 
concerning her magazine. Their deri-ion was that, having 
founded the magazine, she should at once hand it over to them 
with the capital to run it, on the basis of a co-operative society. 
She herself was to go back to Skvoreshniki, not forgetting to take 
with her Stepan Trohmovitch, who was “out of date”. From 
delicacy they agreed to recognise the right of property in her 
case, and to send her eveiy' year a sixth part of the net profits. 
What was most touching about it was that of these five men. 
four certainly were not actuated by any mercenary motive, and 
were simply acting in the interests of the “cause”. 
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"We came away utterly at a loss," Stepan Trofimovitch used 
to say afterwards. "I couldn’t make head or tail of it, and kept 
muttering, I remember, to the rumble of the train : 

"Vyek, and vyek, and Lyov Kambek, 

Lyov Kambek and vyek, and vyek/ 

and goodness knows what, all the way to Moscow. It was only 
in Moscow that I came to myself — as tliough we really might 
find something different there." "Oh, my friends!" he would 
exclaim to us sometimes with fervour, "you cannot imagine 
what wrath and sadness overcome your whole soul when a great 
idea, which you have long cherished as holy, is caught up by 
the ignorant and dragged forth before fools like themselves into 
the street, and you .suddenly meet it in the market unrecognis- 
able, in the mud, absurdly set up, without proportion, without 
harmony, the playtliing of foolish louts! No! In our day it 
was not so, and it was not this for which we strove. No, no, 
not this at all. I don’t recognise it. . . . Our day will come 
agam and will turn all the tottering fabric of to-day into a true 
path. If not, what will happen? . ." 


S' 


VII 

Immediately on their return from Petersburg Varvara 
Pebovna sent her fnend abroad to "recruif; and, indeed, 

l/Z ^ "he felt that. 

^ was delighted to go. 

There I shall revive!" he exclaimed. "There at last T 

My heart is broken I ” he wrote to Varvara Petrovna "I can 
my®0 d"pa^t'®L“fi"At’ ^ f 7 "'^hing brings back to me 

in hfe tTe^Jt^tW him twice 

lately in ’Petersburg whPTvf^+i!^^ second time 

y in Petersburg, where the young man was preparing to 
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enter the university. The boy had been all his life, as we have 
said already, brought up by his aunts (at Var\’ara Petrovna’s 
expense) in a remote province, nearly six hundred miles from 
Skvoreslmiki. As for Andreev, he was nothing more or less than 
our local shopkeeper, a veiy' eccentric fellow, a self-taught 
archaeologist who had a passion for collecting Russian antiqui- 
ties and sometimes tried to outshine Stepan Trofimovitch in 
erudition and in the progressiveness of his opinions. This worthy 
>hopkeepor, with a grey beard and silver-rimmed spectacles, 
still owed Stepan Trofimovitch four hundred roubles for some 
acres of timber he had bought on the latter's little estate (near 
Skvoreshniki). Though Var\'ara Petrovna had liberally pro- 
vided her friend with funds when she sent him to Berlin, yet 
Stepan Trofimovitch had, before starting, particularly reckoned 
on getting that four hundred roubles, probably for his secret 
expenditure, and was ready to cry when Andreev asked leave to 
defer payment tor a month, which he had a right to do, since 
he had brought the first instalments of the money almost six 
months in advance to meet Stepan Trofimovitch’s special need 


at the time. 

Varv’ara Petrovna read this first letter greedily, and under- 
lining in pencil the exclamation! Where are they both? 
numbered it and put it away in a drawer. He had, of course, 
referred to his two deceased wives. The second letter she received 
from Berlin was in a different strain: 

am working twelve hours out of the t%vonty-iour. 
(“Eleven would be enough,” muttered Varvara Petrovna.) 
“Tm rummaging in the libraries, collating, copying, rushing 
abenit I've visited the professors. I have renewed my acquaint- 
ance with the delightful Dundaw family. What a charming 
creature Nadyozhda Nikolaevna is even now! She '^ends you 
her greeting-' Her young husband and three nephews are all 
in Berlin. I rit up talking till daybreak with the young people 
and we have almost Atln nian evenings. Athenian. I mean, only 
in their intellectual subtlety and refinement. Ever>-thing is in 
noble style; a great deal of music. Spanish airs, dreams of the 
regeneration of all humanity, ideas of eternal beauty, of the 
Sistine Madonna, light interspersed vvith darkness but there 
are ^pots even on the sun! Oh. my friend, my noble, faithful 
friend! In heart I am with you and am yours; with you alone, 
always, en tout pays, even in le pays de Makar et dx ses veaux. 
of which we often used to talk in agitation in Petersburg do 
vou remember, before w'e came away. I think of it with a 


smile. Crossing the frontier I felt myself in safety, a sensation, 
strange and new, for the first time aifter so many years" — and 
so on and so on. 

"Come, it's all nonsense!" Varvara Petrovna commented, 
folding up that letter too. "If he's up till daybreak with his 
Athenian nights, he isn’t at his books for twelve hours a day. 
Was he drunk when he wrote it? That Dundasov woman dares 
to send me greetings! But there, let him amuse himself I " 

The phrase “dans le pays de Makar et de ses veaux“ meant: 
“wherever Makar may drive his calves". Stepan Trofimovitch 
sometimes purposely translated Russian proverbs and traditional 
sayings into French in the most stupid way, though no doubt he 
was able to understand and translate them better. But he did it 
from a feeling that it was chic and thought it witty. 

But he did not amuse himself for long. He could not hold out 
for four months, and was soon flying back to Skvoreshniki. His 
last letters consisted of nothing but outpourings of the most 
sentaental love for his absent friend, and were literally wet 
with tears. There are natures extremely attached to hom*e like 
lap-dogs. The meeting of the friends was enthusiastic. Within 
^0 days evei^ng was as before and even duller than before. 

Aly fnend, Stepan Trofimovitch said to me a fortnight after 
in dead secret. T have discovered something awful for me 
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stagn^on which lasted nine 

with ae circle vet we Varvara Petrovna had little to do 

-V the lesson she’ had receiled “fpeteT^K,'', “ °u'' P^^toness. After 
our town for good In nnnf ^ she settled down in 
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is up to the time of the appointment of our present governor. 
Our former governor, the mild Ivan Ossipovitch. who will 
never be forgotten among us, was a near relation of Var\’ara 
Petrovna’s, and had at one time been under obligations to her. 
His wife trembled at the very thought of displeasing her, while 
the homage paid her by provincial society was carried almost 
to a pitch that suggested idolatry*. So Stepan Troftmovitch, too. 
had a good time. He was a member of the club, lost at cards 
majestically, and was everywhere treated with respect, thougli 
many people regarded him only as a learned man . Later on, 
when Varv’ara Petrovna allowed him to live in a separate house, 
we enjoyed greater freedom than before. Twice a week we used 
to meet at his house. We were a merry party, especially when he 
was not sparing of the champagne. The wine came from the shop 
of the same Andreev. The bill was paid twice a year by Varvara 
Petrovna, and on tlie day it was paid Stepan Trohmovitcn 
almost invariably suffered from an attack of his ‘ summer 

cholera”. . , t • 

One of the first members of our circle was Liputin, an elderly 

provincial official and a great liberal, who was leputed m the 

town to be an atheist. He had married for the second time a 

young and pretty wife with a dowry, and had, besides three 

grown-up daughters. He brought up his family in the fear of 

God, and kept a tight hand over them. He was extremely stm^, 

and out of his salary had bought himself a house and amas>cd a 

fortune. He was an uncomfortable sort of man and had no. 

risen in the service. He was not much respected in the town. 

and was not received in the best circles. Moreover be vvas an 

open scandal-monger, and had more than once had to for 

his back-biting, for which he had been badly punished bv an 

oLer. and ag'ain by a country gentleman, the -pectable head 

of a family. But we liked his wit. his inquiring mind his 

peculiar, malicious liveliness. Varvara Petrovna disliked him, 

but he always knew how to make up to her. 

Nor chd sL care for Shatov. who became one of our circle 
durine the last years of this period. Shatov had been a student 
ancThad been expelled from the university after some d^furb- 
ance In his childhood he had been a student of Stepan 
TroLovitch's and was by birth a serf of Var.-ara Petrovna s 
the ‘^on of a former valet of hers. Pavel Fyodontch. and was 
preatlv indebted to her bounty. She disliked him for his pride 
fnd Ingratitude and could never forgive him for not having 
come straight to her on his expulsion from the university. O 


the contrary he had not even answered the letter she had 

time, and preferred to be a drudge 
in the family of a merchant of ^e. new style, with whom he 
went abroad, looking after his^^Uldr^imore in the position of 
a nurse than of a tutor. He was ve^ eager to travel at the 
ume. The children had a governess too, a lively young Russian 
lady, who also became one of the household on the eve of their 
departure, and had been engaged cliiefly because she was so 
cheap Two months later the merchant turned her out of the 

house for free-thmkmg' ’ . Shatov took himself off after her and 

Geneva. They lived together 

no°hLris“th"'“n^ and then parted as free people recognising 
no bonds, though, no doubt, also through poverty He wan* 

Wn ^ '“"8 afterwards, liviim 

o,f u£££2£ £■ ;s f » ““K- -i «« 

> ss?kS-" ^ .Ss,£* r-r 

convictions abroad and had ^"^0 the onl v™"" 

was one of those ideflH<ifir Ko; ^ opposite extreme. He 

suddenly stmcrb;tme‘oye™St:Sr 

never equal to coping with it but ever. They are 

their whole Ufe passes aftenwrds faitli in it. and 

under the weight of the stone that has fa^Ien^' agonies 

crushed them. In apnearanrp ^ ^ half 

^th his convictions * he was shnrf complete harmony 

feen hair, broad ^ouldertht^^^^^^^ ^ ^^ock o^^ 

u white eyebrows, a \vrinkled fnrphpad^ ' overhanging 

downcast, as it werTsh^WaWed exWr« " '’“‘‘If-’ obstinately 
was always in a wild tangle and “ bis eyes. His 

uotlung could smooth. He was sewn ® ^bock which 

no longer wonder tha^t his wife " 
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Vax\’ara Petrovna enunciated on one occasion after gazing in- 
tently at him. He tried to be neat in his dress, in spite of his 
extreme poverty. He refrained again from appealing to Varvara 
Petrovna, and struggled along as best he could, doing various 
jobs for tradespeople. At one time he served in a shop, at 
anotiier he was on the point of going as an assistant clerk on a 
freight steamer, but he fell ill just at the time of sailing. It is 
hard to imagine what poverty he was capable of enduring 
without thinking about it at all. After his illness Varvara V 
Petrovna sent him a hundred roubles, anonymously and in 
secret. He found out the secret, however, and after some reflec- 
tion took the money and went to Varvara Petrovna to thank 


her. She received him with warmth, but on this occasion, too, 
he shamefully disappointed her. He only stayed five minutes, 
staring blankly at the ground and smiling stupidly in profound 
silence, and suddenly, at ihc most interesting point, without 
listening to what she was saying, he got up, made an uncouth 
sideways bow, helpless with confusion, caught against the ladv s 
expensive inlaid work-table, upsetting it on the floor and smash- 
ing it to atoms, and walked out nearly dead with shame. Liputm 
blamed him severely after\vards for having accepted the hun- 
dred roubles and having even gone to thank Varvara Petrovna 
for them, instead of iiaving returned the money with contempt, 
because it had come from his former despotic mistress. Ho 
lived in solitude on the outskirts of the town, and did not like 
any of us to go and see him. He used to turn up invariably at 
Stepan Trofimovitch's evenings, and borrowed newspapers and 

books from him. 

There was another young man who always came, one 
Virginsky, a clerk in the service here, who had something m 
common with Shalov, though on the surface he seemed his com- 
plete opposite in every respect. He was a “family man too. 
He w-as a pathetic and very quiet young man though he wa^^ 
thirty; he had considerable education though he was chiefly sell- 
taught. He was poor, married, and in the service, and supportec. 
the aunt and sister of his wife. His wife and all the ladies of his 
family professed the very' latest convictions, but m rather a 
crude form. It was a lase of “an idea dragged forth into the 
street” as Stepan Troftmovitch had expressed it upon a formei 
occasion They got it all out of books, and at the hr=t hint 
coming from anv^of oiir little progressive comers m Petersburg 
thev were prepared to throw anything overboard so soon as thc\ 
were advised to do so. Madame Virginsky practised as a mid- 
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wife in the town. She had lived a long while Petersburg 
a girl. Virginsky himself was a man of rare single-heartedness, 

and I have seldom met more honest fe^our. ^ 

"I will never, never abandon these bnght hopes, he used to 
say to me with shining eyes. Of these "bright hopes he always . 
spoke quieUy. in a blissful half-whisper, as it were secretly. He 
w^ rather tall, but extremely thin and narrow-shouldered, and 
had extraordinarily lank hair of a reddish hue. All Stepan 
Trofimovitch's condescending gibes at some of his opinions he 
accepted mildly, answered him sometimes very senously, and 
often nonplussed him. Stepan Trofimovitch treated him very 
kindly and indeed he behaved like a father to all of us. 

“You are all half-hearted chickens." he observed to Virginsky 
in joke. "All who are like you, though in you, Virginsk\', I 
have not observed that narrow-mindedness I found in Peters- 
burg cficz ces seminaristes. But you're a half-hatched chicken 
all the same. Shatov would give anything to hatch out, but 
he's half-hatched too." 

"And I?" Liputin inquired. 

"You're simply the golden mean which will get on any^vhere 


. . . in its own way." 

Liputin was offended. 

The story was told of Virginsky, and it was unhappily only 
too true, that before his wife had spent a year in lawful wedlock 
with him she announced that he was superseded and that she 
preferred Lebyadkin. This Lebyadkin, a stranger to the town, 
turned out afterwards to be a very dubious character, and not 
a retired captain as he represented himself to bo. He could do 
nothing but rivist his moustache, drink, and chatter the most 
inept nonsense that can possibly be imagined. This fellow, who 
was utterly lacking in delicacy, at once settled in his house, glad 
to live at another man's expense, ate and slept there and came, 
in the end, to treating the master of the house with condescen- 
sion. It was asserted that when Virginsky’s wife had announced 
to him that he was superseded he said to her : 

"My dear, hitherto I have only loved you, but now I respect 
you," but I doubt whether this renunciation, worthy of ancient 
Rome, was ever really uttered. On the contrary they say that 
he wept violently. A fortnight after he was superseded, all of 
theni, in a "family party", went one day for a picnic to a wood 
outside the town to drink tea with their friends. Virginsky was 
in a feverishly lively mood and took part in the dances'. But 
suddenly, without any preliminary quarrel, he seized the giant 




Leb3'^dkin with both hands, by the hair, just as the latter was 
dancing a can-can solo, pushed him down, and began dragging 
him along with shrieks, shouts and tears. The giant was so panic- 
stricken that he did not attempt to defend himselt, and hardly 
uttered a sound all the time he was being dragged along. But 
aftenvards he resented it with all the heat of an honourable map. 
Virginsky spent a whole night on his knees begging his wife'^s 
forgiveness. But this forgiveness was not granted, as he refused 
to apologise to Lebyadkin; moreover, he was upbraided for the 
meanness of his ideas and his foolishness, the latter charge based 
on the fact that he knelt down in the interview with Iiis wife. 
The captain soon disappeared and did not reappear in our town 
till quite lately, when he came with his sister, and with entirely 
different aims; but of him later. It was no wonder that the poor 
young husband sought our society and found comfort in it. But 
he never spoke of his home life to us. On one occasion only, re- 
turning with me from Stepan Troftmovitch’s, he made a remote 
allusion to his position, but clutching my hand at once he cried 
ardently : 

"It’s of no consequence. It's only a personal incident. It's 
no hindrance to the 'cause', not the slightest 1" 

Stray guests visited our circle too; a Jew, called Lyamshin. 
and a Captain Kartusov came. An old gentleman of inquiring 
mind used to come at one time, but he died. Biputin brought 
an exiled Polish priest caUed Slontsevsky, and foi a time we 
received him on principle, but afterwards we didn't keep it up. 


IX 

At one time it was reported about the towm that our little 
circle was a hotbed of nihilism, profligacy, and godlessncss, and 
the rumour gained more and more strength. And yet we did 
nothing but indulge in the mo.st harmless, agreeable, typically 
Russian, light-hearted liberal chatter. "The higher liberalism'' 
and the "higher liberal", that is, a liberal without any definite 
aim. is only possible in Russia. 

Stepan Trofimovitch, like every witty man, needed a listener, 
and, besides that, he needed the consciousness that he was ful- 
filling the lofty duty of dis.seminating ideas. And finally he had 
to have someone to drink champagne with, and over the wine 
to exchange light-hearted views of a certain sort, about Russia 
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tow? which often, indeed, led us to the most severe and loftily 
moral verdicts. We fell into generalising about humanity, made 
stem reflections on the future of Europe and mankind in ■ 

au^oritatively predicted that after Caesansin France would at 
> onSTink into die position of a second-rate power, ^d were 
firmly convinced that this might terribly easily and quickl> come 
to pis. We had long ago predicted tEat the Pope would play 
the^part of a simple archbishop in a united Italy, and were firmly 
coninced that this thousand-year-old question had, in our age 
of humanitarianism. industry and railways, become a tnflmg 
matter;"But, ofedurse, "Russian higher liberahsrn could not 
look at the question in any other way. Stepan Trofimovitch 
sometimes talked of art, and very well, though rather abstractly. 
He sometimes spoke of the fnends of his youth— all names note- 
worthy in the history of Russian progress. He talked of them 
with emotion and reverence, though sometimes with envy. It 
we were very much bored, the Jew. Lyamshm (a little post- 
office clerk), a wonderful performer on the piano, sat down tc 
play, and in the intervals would imitate a pig, a thunderstorm, 
a confinement wth the first cry of the baby, and so on, and so 
^ on’ it was only for this that he was invited, indeed. If we had 
drunk a great deal— and that did happen sometimes, though not 

often we flew into raptures, and even on one occasion sang the 

"Marseillaise" in chorus to the accompaniment of Lyamshin. 
though I don't know how it went off. The great day, tlie nine- 
teenth of February, we welcomed enthusiastically, and for a 
long time beforehand drank toasts in its honour. But that was 
long ago, before the advent of Shatov or Virginsky, when 
Stepan Trofimovitch was still living in the same house with 
Varvara Petrovna. For some time before the great day Stepan 
Trofimovitch fell into the habit of muttering to himself well- 
' known, though rather far-fetched, lines which must have been 
written by some liberal landowner of the past : 

"The peasant with his axe is coming. 

Something terrible will happen." 

Something of that sort, I don't remember the exact words. 
Varvara Petro\Tia overheard him on one occasion, and cryung, 
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“Nonsense, nonsense!" she went out of the room in a rage. 
Liputin, who happened to be present, observed malignantly to 
Stepan Trofimovitch : 

"It’ll be a pity if their former serfs really do some mischief 
to messieurs les landowners to celebrate the occasion," and Iv 
drew his forefinger round his throat. 

''Cher ami.” Stepan Trofimovitch observ'od, "believe me that 
this (he repeated the gesture) will never be of any use to our 
landowners nor to any of us in general. We shall never be 
capable of organising anything even without our heads, though 
our heads hinder our understanding more than anything." 

I may observe that many people among us anticipated that 
something extraordinaiy', such as Liputin predicted, would take 
place on the day of the emancipation, and those who held tliis 
view were the so-called "authorities" on the peasantry’ and the 
government. I believe Stepan Trofimovitch sliared this idea, so 
much so that almost on the eve of the great day he began asking 
Varvara Petrovna’s leave to go abroad; in fact ho began to be 
uneasy. But the great day passed, and some time passed after 
it. anS the condescending smile reappeared on Stepan Trofimo- 
vitch's lips. In our presence he delivered himself of some note- 
worthy thoughts on the character of the Russian in general, and 
the Russian peasant in particular. 

"Like hasty people we have been in too great a hurry with 
our peasants," he said in conclusion of a scries of remarkable 
utterances. "We have made them the fashion, and a whole 
section of writers have for several years treated them as though 
they were newly discovered curiosities. We have put laurel- 
wreaths on lousy heads. The Russian village has given us only 
‘Kamarinsky’ in a thousand years. A remarkable Russian poet 
who was also something of a wit, seeing the great Rachel on the 
stage for the first time, cried in ecstasy; T wouldn’t e.xchange 
Rachel for a peasant!’ I am prepared to go furthtr. I would 
give all the peasants in Russia for one Rachel. It’s high time 
to look things in the face more soberly, and not to mix up our 
national rustic pitch with bouquet dc I'Imperatrice.” 

Liputin agreed at once, but remarked that one had to perjure 
oneself and praise the peasant all the same for the sake of being 
progressive, that even ladies in good society shed tears reading 
"Poor Anton", and that some of them even wrote from Pans 
to their bailiffs that they were, henceforward, to treat the 
peasants as humanely as possible. 

^ It happened, and as. ill-luck would have it just after the 
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rumours of the Anton Petrov affair had reached us, that there 
was some disturbance in our province too, only about ten milc-s 
from Skvoreshniki, so that a detachment of soldiers was sent 
down in a hurry. 

This time Stepan Trofimovitch was so much upset that he 
even frightened us. He cried out at the club that more troops 
were needed, that they ought to be telegraphed for from anotlier 
province; he rushed off to the governor to protest that lie had 
no hand in it, begged him not to allow his name on account of 
old associations to be brought into it, and offered to write about 
his protest to the proper quarter in Petersburg. Fortunately it 
all passed over quickly and ended in nothing, but I was sur- 
prised at Stepan Trofimovitch at the time. 

Three years later, as everyone knows, people were beginning 
to talk of nationalism, and "public opinion" first came upon the 
scene. Stepan Trofimovitch laughed a great deal. 

"My friends," he instructed us, "if our nationalism has 
'dawned’ as they keep repeating in the papers — it’s still at 
school, at some German ‘Peterschule’, sitting over a German 
book and repeating its everlasting German lesson, and its 
German teacher will make it go down on its knees when he 
thinks fit. I think highly of the German teacher. But nothing 
has happened and nothing of the kind has dawned and every- 
thing is going on in the old way, tliat is, as ordained by God. To 
my tlunking that should be enough for Russia, pour notre Sainte 
Russie. Besides, all this Slavism and nationalism is too old to 
be new. Nationalism, if you like, has never e.xisted among us 
except as a distraction for gentlemen’s clubs, and Moscow ones 
^toat. I m not talking of the days of Igor, of course. And 
j^ides It aU comes of idleness. Everything in Russia comes of 
idlencK, ever^^ng good and fine even. It all springs from the 
chaming, cultured, whimsical idleness of our gentry! I’m 

how-to liv?h^^ We don't know 

how to hve by our own labour. And as for the fuss they’re 

making now about tne 'dawm' of some sort of public opinion 

H^w topped from heaven \vithout any warning? 

How IS It they don t understand that before we can have an 

inTtiative° n thinr 

for notWn^ H S' expenence. Nothing is to be gained 

nothing. If we work we shall have an opinion of our own 

by be fonned for us 

y , Hurope. the everlasting Germans—our teachers for 
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the last two centuries. Moreover, Russia is too big a tangle for 
us to unravel alone without the Gcnnans, and without hard 
work. For the last twenty years I’ve been sounding the alarm, 
and the summons to work. I’ve given up my lile to that appeal, 
and. in my folly, I put faith in it. Now 1 have lost faith in it, 
but I sound the alarm still, and shall sound it to the tomb. I will 
pull at the bell-ropes until they toll for my own requiem!” 

Alas! We could do nothing but assent. We applauded our 
teacher and with what warmth, indeed! And, after all, mv 
friends, don't we still hear to-dav, every hour, at every step, 
the same “charming”, “clever”, “liberal”, old Russian non- 
sense? 

Our teacher believed in God. 

“I can’t understand why they make me out an infidel here,” 
he used to say sometimes. “I believe in God, mais distinguons, 
I believe in Him as a Being who is conscious of Himself in me 
only. I cannot believe as my Nastasya (the servant) or like some 
) I country gentleman who believes ‘to be on the safe side’, or like 
1 our dear Shatov — but no, Shatov doesn't come into it, Shatov 
• . believes ‘on principle’, like a Moscow Slavophil. As for Chris- 
I tianity, for all my genuine respect for it. I’m not a Christian. I 
I am more of an antique pagan, like the great Goethe, or like an 
/ ancient Greek. The very fact that Christianity has failed to 
- understand woman is enough, as George Sand has so splendidly 
shown in one of her great novels. As for the bowings, fasting 
and all the rest of it, I don’t understand what they have to do 
with me. However busy the informers may be here, I don’t care 
to become a Jesuit. In the year 1847 Byclinsky, who was 
abroad, sent his famous letter to Gogol, and warmly reproached 
him for believing in some sort of God. Enirc nou% soil dit. I can 
imagine nothing more comic than the moment when Gogol (the 
Gogol of that period ! ) read that phrase, and . . . the whole 
letter! But dismissing the humorous aspect, and. as I am 
fundamentally in agreement, I point to them and say — these 
were men ! They knew how to love their people, they knew how 
to suffer for them, they knew how to sacrifice overv’thing for 
them, yet they knew how to differ from them when they ought, 
' and did not filch certain ideas from them. Could Bvelinsky 
have sought salvation in Lenten oil or peas with radish ! . . .” 

^ But at this point Shatov interposed. 

“Those men of yours never loved the people, they didn’t 
suffer for them, and didn’t sacrifice anything for them, though 
they may have amused themselves by imagining it!” he growled 
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n !-• “Vnn ran’t love wliat cion I know dim int\ 

S:?^o^repJn°oMhVRu::ian people. All of them peered 
f thP Riit^ian oeople through their fingers, and you do too. 
ByetoskylspecFairtrom fhat very letter to Gogol one ean 

it Byelinsky, like the Inquisitive Man in Krylov s fable 

did not notice the elephant in the museum 
concentrated his whole attention on the French Socialist beetles 
he did not set beyond them. And yet perhaps he wa^ cleverer 
than any of\ou. You’ve not only overlooked the people, you vc 
ISFn 7p an^ttitude of disgusting contempt for iKem. . only 
because could not imagme any but the French people, the 
Parisians^ indeed, and were ashamed that the Russians were not 
like them. That's the naked truth. And he who has no people 
has no God. You may be sure that all who cease to understand 
their own people and lose their connection witlr them at once 
lose to the same extent the faith of their fathers and become 
atheistic or indifferent. I’m speaking the truth! This is a fact 
which will be realised. That’s why all of you and all of us novv 
are either beastly atheists or careless, dissolute imbeciles, and 
nothing more. And you too, Stepan Trofimovitch, I don t rnakc 
an exception of you at all! In fact, it is on your ac<jount I am 

speaking, let me tell you that ! " i '** . V* 

As a rule, after uttering such monologues (which happened to 
him pretty frequently) Shatov snatched up his cap and rushed 
to tlie door, in the full conviction that everything was now over, 
and that he had cut short all friendly relations with Stepan 
Trofimovitch for ever. But the latter always succeeded in stop- 
ping him in time. 

"Hadn't we better make it up, Shatov, after all these endear- 
ments?” he would say, benignly holding out his hand to him 
from his arm-chair. 

Shatov, clumsy and bashful, disliked- sentimentality. Ex- 
ternally he was rough, but inwardly, I believe, he had great 
delicacy. Although he often went too far, he ^vas the first to 
suffer for it. Muttering something between his teeth in response 
to Stepan Trofimovitch' s appeal, and shuffling witli his feet like 
a bear, he gave a sudden and unexpected smile, put down his 
cap, and sat down in the same chair as before, with his eyes 
stubbornly fixed on the ground. Wine was, of course, brought 
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in, and Stepan Tro&movitch proposed some suitable toast, for 
instance the memoiy of some leading man of the past. 


CHAPTER II 

PRINCE HARRY. MATCHMAKING 

I 

'^I'^HERE was another being in the world to whom Varvara 
1 Petrovna was as much attached as she was to Stepan 
Trohmovitch. her only son, Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch Stavrogin. 
It was to undertake his education that Stepan Trohmovitch had 
been engaged. The bov wa? at that time eight years old, and his 
frivolous father. General Stavrogin, was already living apart 
from Varvara Petrovna, so that the child grew up entirely in 
his mother's care. To do Stepan Trohmovitch justice, he knew 
how to w'in his pupd's heart. The whole secret of this lay in the 
fact that he was a child himself. I was not there in those days, 
and he continually felt the want of a real friend. He did not 
hesitate to make a friend of this little creature as soon as he had 
grown a little older. It somehow came to pass quite naturally 
that there seemed to be no discrepancy of age between them. 
More than once he awaked his ten- or eleven-year-old friend at 
night simply to pour out his wounded feelings and weep before 
him, or to tell him some family secret, without realising that 
this was an outrageous proceeding. 'Ihey threw themselves into 
each other's arms and wept. The boy knew that his mother 
loved him very much, but I doubt whether he cared much for 
her. She talked little to him and did not often interfere with 
him but he was always morbidly conscious of her intent, 
searching eyes fixed upon him. Yet the mother confided his 
whole instruction and moral education to Stepan Trohmovitch. 
At that time her faith in him was unshaken. One can’t help 
believing that the tutor had rather a bad influence on his pupil's 
nerves. When at sixteen he was taken to a lyceum he was 
fragile-looking and pale, strangely quiet and dream>^ (Later 
on he was distinguished by great physical strength.) One must 
assume too that the friends went on weeping at night, throwing 
tliemselves in each other's arms, though their tears were not 
always due to domestic difficulties. Stepan Trofimovitch 
succ4ded in reaching the deepest chords in his pupil's heart, 
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and had aroused in him a lirst vague sensation of that eternal, 
sacred yearning which some elect souls can never give up for 
cheap gratification when once they have tasted and known it. 
(There are some connoisseurs who prize this yearning more than 
the most complete'satisfaction of it, if such were possible.) But 
in any case it was just as well that the pupil and the preceptor 
were, though none too soon, parted. 

For the first two years tlie lad used to come home from the 
lyceum for the holidays. While Varvara Petrovna and Stepan 
Trofimovitch were staying in Petersburg he was sometimes pre- 
sent at the literary evenings at his mother's, he listened and 
looked on. He spoke little, and was quiet and shy jn before. 
His manner to Stepan Trofimovitch was as affectionately atten- 
tive as ever, but there was a shade of reserve in it. He unmis- 
takably avoided distressing, lofty subjects or reminiscences of 
the past. By his mother’s wish he entered the army on com- 
pleting the school course, and soon received a commission in 
one of the most brilliant regiments of the Horse Guards. He 
did not come to show himself to his mother in his uniform, and 
his letters from Petersburg began to be infrequent. Varvara 
Petrovna sent him money without stint, though after the 
emancipation the revenue from her estate was so diminished 
that at first her income was less than half what it had been 
before. She had, however, a considerable sum laid by through 
years of economy. She took great interest in her son's success 
in the highest Petersburg society. Where she had failed the 
wealthy young officer with expectations succeeded. He renewed 
acquaintances which she had hardly dared to dream of and 
welcomed ever>^vhere \vith pleasure. But very soon rather 

Varvara Petrovna. The young man 
‘alfen to notous living rvith a sort of frenzy. Not 

only talk of 

To^ of hn,f "‘feet with his 

ha^'lia °"k ’’ ^ ^'ety ivith whom he 

^ and whom he aftenvards publicly insulted. There 

as a callous nastiness about this affair. It was added too that 

mere'pleasure^" i^surng ^ for 

Stated and ^s greatly 

this was only thgfe t 

S°Uke the*^^^ of Wif ° H and tha-nhiSwas 

Poms, and Mm Ouic^ ! ^^toused with Falstaff, 

■ yulckly, as desenbed by Shakespeare. This 
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time Varvara Petrovna did not cry out: "Nonsense, non- 
sense! " as she was very apt to do in later years in response tc 
Stepan Trofimovitch. On the contrary she listened very eagerly, 
asked him to explain this theory more exactly, took up Shake- 
speare herself and witli great attention read the immortal 
chronicle. But it did not comfort her, and indeed she did not 
find the resemblance ver\-' striking. With feverish impatience 
she awaited answers to some of her letters. She had not long to 
wait for them. The fatal news soon reached her that "Prince 
Harry" had been involved in two duels almost at once, was 
entirely to blame for both of them, had killed one of his adver- 
saries on tlie spot and had maimed the other and was awaiting 
his trial in consequence. The case ended in his being degraded 
to the ranks, deprived of the rights of a nobleman, and trans- 
ferred to an infantry line regiment, and he only escaped worse 
punishment by special favour. 

In 1863 he somehow succeeded in distinguishing himself; he 
received a cross, was promoted to be a non-commissioned officer, 
and rose rapidly to the rank of an officer. During this period 
Varvara Petrovna despatched perhaps hundreds of letters to 
the capital, full of prayers and supplications. She even stooped 
to some humiliation in this extremity. After his promotion 
the young man suddenly resigned his commission, but he did 
not come back to Skvoreshniki again, and gave up writing to 
his mother altogether. They learned by roundabout means that 
he was back in Petersburg, but that he was not to be met in 
the same society as before; he seemed to be in hiding. They 
found out that he was living in strange company, associating 
with the dregs of the population of Petersburg, with slipshod 
government clerks, discharged military men, beggars of the 
higher class, and drunkards of all sorts — that he visited their 
filthy families, spent days and nights in dark slums and all sorts 
of low haunts, that he had sunk very low, that he was in rags, 
and that apparently he liked it. He did not ask his mother for 
money, he had his own little estate — once the property of his 
father, General Stavrogin, which yielded at least some revenue, 
and which, it was reported, he had let to a German from 
Saxony. At last his mother besought him to come to her, and 
"Prince Harry" made his appearance in our town. I had never 
set eyes on him before, but now I got a very distinct impression 

of him. 

He was a very handsome young man of five-and-twenty, and 
I must own I was impressed by him. I had expected to see a 
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dirty ragamuffin, sodden with drink and debauchery. He was, 
on the contrary, the most elegant gentleman I had ever met, 
extremely well dressed, with an air and manner only to be found 
in a man accustomed to culture and refinement. I was not the 
only person surprised. It was a surprise to all the townspeople 
to whom, of course, young Stavrogin’s whole biography was 
well known in its minutest details, though one could not imagine 
how they had got hold of them, and, what was still more sur- 
prising, half of their stories about him turned out to be true. 

All our ladies were wild over the new visitor. They were 


sharply divided into two parties, one of which adored him while 
the other half regarded him with a hatred that was almost blood- 
thirsty: but both were crazy about him. Some of them were 
particularly fascinated by the idea tliat he had perhaps a fate- 
ful secret hidden in his soul; others were positively delighted 
at the fact that he was a murderer. It appeared too that lie 
had had a very good education and was indeed a man of con- 
siderable culture. No great acquirements were needed, of 
course, to astonish us. But he could judge also of veiy' interest- 
ing everyday affairs, and, what was of the utmost value, he 
judged of them with remarkable good sense. I must mention as 


a peculiar fact that almost from ffie first day we all of us thought 
him a very sensible fellow. He was not very talkative, he was 
elegant without exaggeration, surprisingly modest, and at the 
same time bold and self-reliant, as none of us were. Our dandies 
gazed at him with envy, and were completely eclipsed by him. 
His face, too, impressed me. His hair was of a peculiarly 
intense black, his light-coloured eyes were peculiarly light and 
calm, his complexion was peculiarly soft and white, the red in 
his cheeks was too bright and clear, his teeth were like pearls, 
and rus lips like coral~one would have thought that he must 
be a paragon of beauty, yet at the same time there seemed 
something repellent about Mm. It was said that his face 

th.w'fh was said though, among other 

things they talked of his extraordinary physical strength. He 

Petrovna looked at him with pride, vet 
us!l!l,=tle« uneasiness. He spent about six months among 

societv and^m'th f^T "lade his appearance in 

demanded unfading propriety performed all the duties 

rnpJr 1,^ ^ governor, and was received by the latter as 

showed ;■ wild beast 

>< .V *. cVWt 
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I may observe by the way, in parenthesis, lhat Ivan Ossipo- 
vitch, our dear mild governor, was rather like an old woman, 
though he was of good family and highly connected — which 
explains the fact that he remained so long among us, though he 
steadily avoided all the duties of his office. From his muni- 
ficence and hospitality he ought rather to have been a marshal 
of nobility of the good old days tlian a governor in such busy 
times as ours. It was always said in the towm that it was not he, 
but Var\’ara Petrovna who governed the province. Of course 
this was said sarcastically: however, it was certainlv a false- 
hood. And. indeed, much wit was w'asted on the subject among 
us. On the contrary, in later 3’ears, Varv’ara Petrovna pur- 
posely and consciously withdrew from anything like a position 
of authority, and, in spite of the e.xtraordinary respect in which 
she was held by the whole province, voluntarily confined her 
influence within strict limits set up by herself. Instead of these 
higher responsibilities she suddenly took up the management of 
her estate, and, within two or three years, raised the revenue 
from it almost to what it had yielded in the past. Giving up 
her former romantic impulses (trips to Petersburg, plans for 
founding a magazine, and so on) she began to be careful and 
to save money. She kept even Stepan Troftmovitch at a dis- 
tance. allowing him to take lodgings in another house (a change 
for which he had long been worry ing her under various pre- 
texts). Little by little Stepan Trofimovitch began to call her 
a prosaic woman, or more jestingly: "My prosaic friend." I 
need hardly say he only ventured on such jests in an extremely 
respectful form, and on rare, and carefully chosen, occasions. 

All of us in her intimate circle felt — Stepan Trofimovitch more 
acutely than any of us — that her son had come to her almost, 
as it were, as a new hope, and even as a sort of new aspiration. 
Her passion for her son dated from the time of his siiccesses in 
Petersburg society, and grew more intense from the moment that 
he w'as degraded in the army. Yet she w’as evidently afraid of 
him. and seemed like a slave in his presence. It could be seen 
that she w'as afraid of something vague and mysterious which 
she could not have put into words, and she often stole searching 
glances at "Nicolas", scrutinising him reflectively . . . and 
behold — the wild beast suddenly showed his claws. 


Suddenly, apropos of nothing, our pnnee was guilty of in- 
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credible outrages upon various persons and, what was most 
striking, these outrages were utterly unheard of, quite incon- 
ceivable, unlike anything commonly done, utterly silly and mis- 
chievous, quite unprovoked and objectless. One of the most re- 
spected of our club members, on our committee of management, 
Pyotr Pavlovitch Gaganov, an elderly man of high rank in the 
service, had formed the innocent habit of declaring vehemently 
on all sorts of occasions: “No, you can't lead me by the nose 1 “ 
Well, there is no harm in that. But one day at the club, wlien 
he brought out this phrase in connection with some heated dis- 
cussion in the midst of a little group of members (all persons 
of some consequence) Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch. who was stand- 
ing on one side, alone and unnoticed, suddenly went up to 
Pyotr Pavlovitch, took him unexpectedly and firmly with two 
fingers by the nose, and succeeded in loading him two or thri 
steps across the room. He could have had no grudge agaio'^t 
Mr. Gaganov. It might be thought to be a mere schoolboy 
prank, though, of course, a most unpardonable one. Yet, 
describing it afterwards, people said that he looked almo 
dreamy at the very instant of the operation, “as though he had 
gone out of his mind", but that was recalled and reflected upon 
long aftenvards. In the excitement of the moment all they 
recalled was the minute after, when he certainly saw it all as it 
really was, and far from being confused, smiled gaily and 
maliciously “without the slightest regret". There was a terrific 
outcry; he was surrounded. Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch kept 
turning round, looking about him, answering nobody, and 
glancing curiously at the persons exclaiming around him. At 
last he seemed suddenly, as it were, to sink into thought again— 
so at least it was reported — frowned, went firmly up to the 

affronted Pyotr Pavlovitch. and with evident vexation ^^aid in 
a rapid mutter : 

forgive me, of course ... I really don't know 

what suddenly came over me .... it's silly." 

apology was almost equivalent to a 

ever. Nikolay 

Au shrugged his shoulders and went away. 

say nothing of its gross indecency 
premeditated indecency as it seemed at first 

To ouTt^n^nlP^ -T ^Pre^ieditated and utterly brutal insult 

iX nmm ^ by everyone. We 

^gan by promptly, and unanimously striking young Stavrogin's 

nan,e off the hst of club members. Then it w^s dedded toTnd 
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an appeal in the name of tlie whole club to the governor, 
ihm at once (without waiting for the case to be formally 
tried in court) to use “the administrative power entrusted to 
him” to restrain this dangerous ruffian, “this duelling bully 
from the capital, and so protect the tranquillity of all the gentry 
of our town from injurious encroachments". It was added with 
angry resentment that “a law might be found to control even 
Mr. Stavrogin". This phrase was prepared by way of a thrust at 
the governor on account of Varvara Petrovna. They elaborated 
it with relish. As ill luck would have it, the governor was not in 
the town at the time. He had gone to a little distance to stand 
godfather to the child of a very charming lady, recently left a 
widow in an interesting condition. But it was known that he 
would soon be back. In the meanwhile they got up a regular 
ovation for the respected and insulted gentleman: people 
embraced and kissed him; the whole town called upon him. It 
was even proposed to give a subscription dinner in his honour, 
and they only gave up the idea at his earnest request — reflecting 
pcjssibly at last that the man had, after all, been pulled by the 
nose and that that was really nothing to congratulate him upon. 

Yet, how had it happened? How could it have happened? 
It is remarkable that no one in the whole town put down this 
savage act to madness. They must have been predisposed to 
expect such actions from Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, even when 
he was sane. For my part I don't know to this day how to 
explain it. in spite of the event that quickly followed and appar- 
ently explained everything, and conciliated evcn,'onc. I will 
add also that, four years later, in reply to a discreet question 
from me about the incident at the club, Nikolay Vsyevolodo- 
vitch answered, frowning: “I wasn’t quite well at the time." 
But there is no need to anticipate events. 

The general outburst of hatred with which every’one fell upon 
the “ruffian and duelling bully from the capital" also struck 
me as curious. They insisted on seeing an insolent design and 
deliberate intention to insult our whole society at once. The 
truth was no one liked the fellow, but, on the cont^ar^^ he had 
set everyone against him — and one wonders how. Up to the 
last incident he had never quarrelled with anyone, nor insulted 
anyone, but was as courteous as a gentleman in a fashion-plate, 
if only the latter were able to speak. I imagine that he was 
hated for his pride. Even our ladies, who had begun by adoring 
him, railed against him now, more loudly than the men. 

Varvara Petrovna was dreadfully overwhelmed. She con- 
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fessed ailenvards to Stepan Trofimovitch that she had had a 
foreboding of all this long before, that every day for the last 
six months she had been expecting "just sometliing of that 
sort", a remarkable admission on the part ot his own mother. 
"It’s begun!" siie tliought to herself with a shudder. The 
morning after the incident at the club she cautiously but lirniiy 
approached the subject with her son, but the poor woman was 
trembling all over in spite of her firmness. She had not slept all 
night and even went out early to Stepan Troftmovilch’s lodging.-^ 
to ask his advice, and shed tears there, a thing which she had 
never been known to do before anyone. She longed for 
"Nicolas" to say something to her, to deign to give some ex- 
planation. Nikolay, who was always so polite and respectful to 
his mother, listened to her for some time scowling, but very 
seriously. He suddenly got up without saying a word, kissed 
her hand and went away. That very evening, as though by 
design, he perpetrated another scandal. It was of a more liarni- 
less and ordinary character than the first. Yet, owing to the 
state of the public mind, it increased the outcry' in the towTi. 

Our friend Liputin turned up and called on Nikolay Vsyevolo- 
dovitch immediately after the latter’s interview with his mother, 
and earnestly begged for the honour of his company at a little 
party he was giving for his wife’s birthday that evening. 
Varvara Petrovna had long w'atched with a pang at her heart 
her son’s taste for such low company, but she had not dared to 
speak of it to him. He had made several acquaintances besides 
Liputin in the third rank of our society, and even in lower 
depths — he had a propensity for making such friends. He had 
never been in Liputin’s house before, though he had met tlic 
man himself. He guessed that Liputin's invitation now' was the 
consequence of the previous day's scandal, and that as a local 
liberal he w^as delighted at the scandal, genuinely believing 
that that was the proper w'ay to treat stewards at the club, and 
that It w'as very w-ell done. Nikolay Vsyevolodo\itch smiled and 
promised to come. 

A great number of guests had assembled. The company was 
not very presentable, but very sprightly. Liputin. vain and 
enviop, only entertained visitors twice a year, but on those 
occasions he did it without stint. The most honoured of the 
invited guests. Stepan Trofimovilch, was prevented bv illness 
from being present. Tea was handed, and there were' refresh- 
ments and vodka in plenty. Cards were played at three tables, 
and while waiting for supper the young people got up a dance. 
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Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch led out Madame Liputin — a very 
pretty little woman who was dreadfully shy of him — took two 
turns round the room with her, sat down beside her, drew her 
into conversation and made her laugh. Noticing at last how 
pretty she was when she laughed, he suddenly, before all the 
company, seized her round the waist and kissed her on the lip> 
two or three times with great relish. The poor frightened lady 
fainted. Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch took his hat and went up to 
the husband, who stood petrified in the middle of the general * 
excitement. Looking at him he, too, became confused and 
muttering hurriedly: "Don't be angry,’’ went away. Liputin 
ran after him in the entry, gave him his fur coat with his own 
hands, and saw him down the stairs, bowing. But next dav 
a rather amusing sequel followed this comparatively hannless 
prank — a sequel from which Liputin gained some credit, and 
of which he took the fullest possible advantage. 

At ten o’clock in the morning Liputin’s ser\'ant Agafya, an 
easy-mannered, lively, rosy-checked peasant woman of thirty, 
made her appearance at Stavrogin's house, with a message for 
Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch. She insisted on seeing "his honour 
himselt". He had a very bad headache, but he went out. 
Varvara Petrovna succeeded in being present when the message 
was given. 

"Sergay VassilyevitclT ’ (Liputin’s name), Agafya rattled otl 
briskly, ‘‘bade me first of all give you his respectful greetings 
and ask after your health, what sort of night your honour spent 
after yesterday’s doings, and how your honour feels now after 

yesterday’s doings?" 

Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch smiled. 

"Give him Iny greetings and thank him, and tell your master 
from me, Agafya, that he's the most sensible man in the town.’’ 

"And he told me to answer that." Agafya caught him up 
still more briskly, "that he knows that unthout your telling him. 
and wishes you the same." 

"Really! But how could he tell what I should say to you? 

‘T can’t say in what way he could tell, but when I had set 
off and had gone right down the street, I heard sometliing, and 
there he was, running after me without his cap. "I say, 
Agafya, if by any chance he says to you: Tell your master 
that he has more sense than all the town,’ you tell him at once 
don't forget: 'The master himself knows that very well, and 

wishes you the same.’ " 
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At last the interview with the governor took place loo. Our 
dear, mild Ivan Ossipovitch had only just returned and only 
just had time to hear the angry complaint from the club. Then? 
was no doubt that something must be done, but he was troubled. 
The hospitable old man seemed also rather afraid of his young 
kinsman. He made up his mind, however, to induce him to 
** apologise to the club and to his victim in satisfactory form, 
and, if required, by letter, and then to persuade him to leave 
us for a time, travelling, for instance, to improve his mind, in 
Italy, or in fact anywhere abroad. In the waiting-room in 
which on this occasion he received Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch 
(who had been at other times privileged as a relation to wander 
all over the house unchecked), Alyosha Telyatnikov, a clerk 
of refined manners, who was also a member of the governor's 
household, was sitting in a comer opening envelopes at a table, 
and in the next room, at the window nearest to the door, a 
stout and sturdy colonel, a former friend and colleague of the 
governor, was sitting alone reading the Golos, paying no atten- 
tion, of course, to what was taking place in the waiting-room; 
in fact, he had his back turned. Ivan Ossipovitch approached 
the subject in a roundabout way, almost in a whisper, but kept 
getting a little muddled. Nikolay looked anything but cordial, 
not at all as a relation should. He was pale and sat looking 
down and continually moving liis eyebrows, as though trying 
to control acute pain. 

"You have a kind heart and a generous one, Nicolas," the 
. old man put in among other things, "you're a man of great 
culture, you've grown up in the highest circles, and here too 
your behaviour has hitherto been a model, which has been 
a great consolation to your mother, who is so precious to all of 
us. . . . And now again everything has appeared in such an 
unaccountable light, so detrimental to all! I speak as a friend 
of your family, as an old man who loves you sincerely and a 
relation, at whose words you cannot take offence. . . . Tell me. 
what drives you to such reckless proceedings so contrary' to 
all accepted niles and habits? What can be the meaning of 
such acts which seem almost like outbreaks of delirium?" 

Nikolay listened with vexation and impatience. All at once 
there was a gleam of something sly and mocking in his eyes. 

1 11 tell you what drives me to it," he said sullenly, and 
looking round him he bent down to Ivan Ossipovitch's car. 
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The refined Alyosha Telyatnikov moved three steps farther 
away towards the window, and the colonel coughed over the 
Golos. Poor Ivan Ossipovitch hurriedly and trustfully inclined 
his ear; he was exceedingly curious. And then something 
utterly incredible, though on the other side only too unmistak- 
able, took place. The old man suddenly felt that, instead of 
telling him some interesting secret, Nikolay had seized the 
upper part of his ear between his teeth and was nipping it 
rather hard. He shuddered, and breath failed him. 

"Nicolas, this is beyond a joke!" he moaned mechanically 
in a voice not his own. 

Alyosha and the colonel had not yet grasped the situation, 
besides, they couldn’t see, and fancied up to the end that the 
two were whispiering together; and yet the old man’s desperate 
face alarmed them. They looked at one another with wide- 
open eyes, not knowing whether to rush to his assistance as 
agreed or to wait. Nikolay noticed this perhaps, and bit the 
harder, 

‘‘Nicolas! Nicolas!" his victim moaned again, "come . . . 
you’ve had your joke, that's enough!" 

In another moment the poor governor would certainly have 
died of terror; but the monster had mercy on him. and let go 
his ear. The old man’s deadly terror lasted for a full minute, 
and it was followed by a sort of fit. Within half an hour 
Nikolay was arrested and removed for the time to the guard- 
room, where he was confined in a special cell, with a special 
sentinel at the door. This decision was a harsh one, but our 
mild govenior was so angry that he was prepared to take the 
responsibility even if he had to face Varvara Petrovna. To the 
general amazement, when this lady arrived at the governor's in 
haste and in nervous irritation to discuss the matter with him 
at once, she was refused admittance, whereupon, without 
getting out of the carriage, she returned home, unable to believe 

h6r S6ns6S* 

And at last ever\dhing was explained! At two o’clock in the 
moniing the prisoner, who had till then been calm and had even 
slept, suddenly became noisy, began furiously beating on the 
door' with his fists, with unnatural strength wrenched the iron 
grating off the door, broke the window, and cut his hands all 
over When the officer on duty ran with a detachment of men 
and the keys and ordered the cell to be opened that they might 
rush in and bind the maniac, it appeared that he was suffering 
from acute brain fever. He was taken home to his mother. 
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Everything was explained at once. All our three doctors 
gave it as their opinion that the patient might well have been 
in a delirious state for three days before, and that though he 
might have apparently been in possession of full consciousness 
and cunning, yet he might have been deprived of common sense 
and will, which was indeed borne out by the facts. So it turned 
out that Liputin had guc-ssed the truth sooner than anyone. 
Ivan Ossipovitch, who was a man of delicacy and fecliug, was 
completely abashed. But what was striking was that he. too, 
had considered Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch capable of any mad 
action even when in the full posscs.sion of his faculties. At the 
club, too, people were ashamed and wondered how it was they 
had failed to “see the elephant" and had missed the only ex- 
planation of all these marvels; there were, of course, sceptics 
among them, but they could not long maintain their position. 

Nikolay was in bed for more than two months. A famous 
doctor was summoned from Moscow for a consultation: the 
whole town called on Var\'ara Petrovna. She forgave them. 
When in the spring Nikolay had completely recovered and 
assented without discussion to his mother's proposal that he 
should go for a tour to Italy, she begged him further to pay 
visits of farewell to all the neighbours, and so far as possible 
to apologise where necessary. Nikolay agreed with great 
alacrity. It became known at' the club that he had had a mo-t 
delicate explanation with Pyotr Pavlovitch Gaganov, at the 
house of the latter, who had been completely satisfied with his 
apology. As he went round to pay these calls Nikolay was very 
grave and even gloomy. Everyone appeared to receive him sym- 
pathetically, but everybody seemed embarrassed and glad that 
he was going to Italy. Ivan Ossipovitch was positively tearful 
but was. for ^me repon, unable to bring himself to embrace 

the final leave-taking. It is true that some of us 
retained the conviction that the scamp had simply been makin- 

w^t 

1 s'hL1dTaVlh™,f Sttess beforehand what 
to """y sense and prime Agafya xvith an answ 


er 


you'^.ere I recognised that 

Luirbl-' ' ^ y°'^t answer 

did -a ^ remarkable coincidence. But, excuse me 

did you consider me a sensible man and not insane when you 
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sent Agafya?" 

"For the cleverest and most rational, and I only pretended 
to believe that you were insane. . . . And you guessed at once 
what was in my mind, and sent a testimonial to my wit through 
Agafya." 

"Well, there you’re a little mistaken. I really was . . . un- 
well . . muttered Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, frowning. "Bah!" 
he cried, "do you suppose I'm capable of attacking people when 
I’m in my senses? What object would there be in it?" 

Liputin shrank together and didn’t know what to answer. 
Nikolay turned pale or, at least, so it seemed to Liputin. 

"You have a veiy^ peculiar way of looking at things, any- 
how," Nikolay went on, "but as for Agafya, I understand, of 
course, that you simply sent her to be rude to me." 

"I couldn't challenge you to a duel, could I?" 

"Oh, no, of course! I seem to have heard that you're not 
fond of duels. . . ." 

"Whv borrow from the French?" said Liputin, doubling up 
again. 

"You’re for nationalism then?" 

Liputin shrank into himself more than ever. 

"Ba, ba! What do I see?" cried Nicolas, noticing a volume 
of Considerant in the most conspicuous place on the table. "You 
don't mean to say you're a Fourierist! I’m afraid you must 
lx?! And isn’t this too borrowing from the French?" he 
laughed, tapping the book with his finger. 

"No, that's not taken from the French," Liputin cried with 
positive fury\ jumping up from liis chair. "That is taken from 
the universal language of humanity, not simply from the 
French. From the language of the universal social republic and 
harmony of mankind. let me tell you! Not simply from the 
French I" 

“Foo! hang it all! There’s no such language!" laughed 
Nikolay. 

Sometimes a trifle will catch the attention and exclusively 
absorb it for a time. Most of what I have to tell of young 
Stavrogin will come later. But I will note now as a curious fact 
that of all the impressions made on him by his stay in our town, 
the one most sharply imprinted on his memory was the un- 
sightly and almost abject figure of the little provincial official, 
the coarse and jealous family despot, the miserly money-lender 
who picked up the candle-ends and scraps left from dinner, and 
was at the same time a passionate believer in some visionary 
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future "social harmony", who at night gloated in ecstasies over 
fantastic pictures of a future phalanstery, in the approaching 
realisation of which, m Russia, and in our province, lu 
believed as firmly as in his own existence. And that in the very 
place where he had saved up to buy himself a "little home", 
where he had married for the second time, getting a dowry with 
his bride, where perhaps, for a hundred miles round there was 
not one man, himself included, who was the very least like a 
future member "of the universal human republic and social 
harmony". 

"God knows how these people come to exist!" Nikola)' 
wondered, recalling sometimes the unlooked-for Fouricrist. 


IV 




» 

Our prince travelled for over three years, so that he was 
almost forgotten in the town. We learned from Stepan Trofimo>-, 
vitch that he had travelled all over Europe, that he had even 
been in Egypt and had visited Jerusalem, and then had joino<i 
some scientific lexpedition to Iceland, and he actually did go to 
Iceland, It was reported too that he had spent one \Nintcr 
attending lectures in a Gennan university. He did not write 
often to his mother, twice a year, or even less, but Varvara 
Petrovna was not angry or offended at this. She accepted siib- 

Nvithout repining the relations that had been 
established once for all between her son and herself. She 
fretted for her "Nicolas" and dreamed of him continually. She 

lamentations to herself. She seemed to 
have become less intimate even with Stepan Trofimovitch She 
was forming secret projects, and seemed to have become more 
careful about money than ever. She was more than ever uTven 

1° Srds^ Trotimovitch's losses 

NikoLy V.y„oWo,i,*£VSn,":l^ 

H 

fluenhal pemonage in Petersburg), who"' was‘ n^'ow Tn 
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Paris. He was received like a son of the family, so that he 
almost lived at the count's. The letter was brief, and the object 
of it was perfectly clear, though it contained only a plain 
statement ot the above-mentioned facts without drawing any 
inlerences trom them. Varvara Petrovna did not pause long to 
consider; she made up her mind instantly, made her prepara- 
tions, and taking with her her protegee, Dasha (Shatov's sister), 
she SCI olf in the middle ot April for Paris, and from there went 
on to Switzerland. She returned in July, alone, leaving Dasha 
with the Drozdovs. She brought us the news that the Drozdovs 
themselves had promised to arrive among us by the end of 
August. 

Tlie Drozdovs, too, were landowners of our province, but the 
official duties of (icnerai Ivan Ivanovitch Drozdov (who had 
been a friend ot Varvara Petrovna’s and a colleague of her 
husband's) had always prevented them from visiting their mag- 
nificent estate. On tlic death of the general, which had taken 
place the year belore, the inconsolable widow had gone abroad 
witii li< r liaughter, partly in order to try the grapc-curc which she 
proposed to carry out at Verney-.Montreux during the latter half 
of the summer.' On their return to Russia they intended to 
settle in our province for good. She had a large house in the town 
which had stood empty tor many years with the windows nailed 
up. They were wealthy people. Praskovya Ivanovna had been, 
in her first marriage, a Madame lushin, and like her school- 
friend. Varvara Petrovna, was the daughter of a government 
contractor ot the old school, and she too had been an heiress 
at her marriage. Tushin, a retired cavalry captain, was aRo 
a man of means, and of some ability. At his death he left a 
snug fortune to his only daughter Liza, a child of seven. Now 
that Lizaveta Nikolaevna was twenty-two her private fortune 
might confidently be reckoned at 200,000 roubles, to say 
nothing of the property which was bound to come to lier at the 
death of her mother, who had no children by her second 
marriage. Varvara Petrovna seemed to be very well satisfied 
with her expedition. In her own opinion she had succeeded in 
coming to a satisfactoiv' understanding with Praskovya Ivan- 
ovna. and immediately on her arrival she cor.hdcd everything 
to Stepan Trofunovitch. She was positively effusive with him as 

she had not been for a ver>' long time. . 

■‘Hurrah!" cried Stepan Trofimovitch, and snapped his 


He was in a perfect lapture, especially as he had spent the 
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whole time of his fnend’s absence in extreme dejection. On 
setting cfl sfie had not even taken leave of him properly, and 
had said nothing ot her plan to “that old woman", dreading, 
perhaps, that he might chatter about it. Slie was cross with 
him at tJie time on account of a considerable gambling debt 
which she had suddenly discovered. But before .she left Switzer- 
land she had felt that on her return she must make up for it lo 
^ her forsaken friend, especially as she had treated him ver>' 
curtly for a long time past. Her abrupt and mysterious depar- 
ture had made a profound and poignant impression on the timid 
heart of Stepan Trohmovitch, and to make matters worse he w'as 


beset with otlier difficulties at the same time. He was worried 
by a very considerable money obUgation, which had weighed 
upon him for a long time and which he could never hope to 
meet without Varvara Petrovna’s assistance. Moreover, in the 
May of fJiis year, the term of office of our mild and gentle Ivan 
Ossipovitch came to an end. He was superseded under rather 
unpleasant circumstances. Then, while Varvara Petrovna was 
still away, there follow'ed the arrival of our new governor, 
Andrey Antonovitch von Lembke, and with tliat a change 
began at once to be perceptible in the attitude of almost the 
whole of our provincial society towards Var\'ara Petrovna and 
consequently towards Stepan Trohmovitch. He had already 
had time anyway to make some disagreeable though valuable 
observations, and seemed very apprehensive alone without 

agitating suspicion that he had 
mentioned to tlie governor as a dangerous man. 
He knew for a fact that some of our ladies meant to give un 
calling on Vaiyara Petrovna. Of our governor's wife (who w'as 
only expected to arrive in the autumn) it was reported that 

crat. and not like that poor Varvara Petrovna" Fvervbodv 

ful impression on Varvara Petrovn;. ’ 

triumphant air of VarVara Petovnr'tJ “"Adent and 
difference with whirh oh t ^ j x contemptuous in- 
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“You are no doubt aware, excellentc amie,” he said, jauntily 
and coquettishly drawling his words, “what is meant by a 
Russian administrator, speaking generally, and what is meant 
by a new Russian administrator, that is the newly-baked, newly- 
established . . . ces interminables mots ri4^ses! But I don't 
think you can know in practice what is meant by administrative 
ardour, and what sort of thing that is.” 

“Administrative ardour? 1 don’t know what that is.” 

“Well . . . Voiis savez chez nous . . . En un mot, set the 
most insigniheant nonentity to sell miserable tickets at a rail- 
way station, and the nonentity will at once feel privileged to look 
down on you like a Jupiter, pour montrer son pouvoir when you 
go to take a ticket. ‘Now then,’ he says, I shall show you my 
power’ . . . and in them it comes to a genuine, administrative 
ardour. En un mot, Tve road that some verger in one of our 
Russian churches abio'dd— mats cesi ires curieux—dxovQ, 
literally drove a distinguished English family, Ivs dames 
charm'antes, out of the church before the beginning of the Lenten 
service . . . vous savez ces chants et le livre de Job ... on 
the simple pretext that ‘foreigners arc not allowed to loaf about 
a Russian church, and that they must come at the time 
fixed. . . .' And he sent them into fainting fits. . . . That 
verger was suffering from an attack of administrative ardour. 

ct il a montre son pouvoir." 

“Cut it short if you can, Stepan 1 rofimovitch. 

“Mr. von Lcmbkc is making a tour of the province now. En 
un mot. this Andrey Antonovitch, though he is a russified 
German and of the Orthodox pcri>uasion, and even— I will 
say that for him— a remarkably handsome man of about 

forty ...” , TT u 

“What makes you think he's a handsome man? He has eyes 

like a sheep's.” . . 

“Precisely so. But in this I yield, of course, to the opinion 

of our ladies.” . , 

“Let's get on, Stepan Trofimovitch. I beg you! By the way, 

you’re wearing a red neck-tic. Is it long since you’ve taken to 
it?” 

“I’ve . . . I’ve only put it on to-day.” 

“And do you take your constitutional? Do you go for a four- 
mile walk every day as the doctor told you to?” 

“N-not . . . always.” 

“I knew you didn’t! I felt sure of that w’hen I was in 
Switzerland!” she cried iriitably. “Now you must go not four 
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but six miles a day! You've grown terribly slack, terribly, 
terribly ! You're not simply getting old, you’re getting decrepit. 

You shocked me when 1 first saw you just now, m spite of 
your red tie, quelle idee rouge! Go on about Von Lembke if 
you’ve really something to tell me, and do finish some time, I 
entreat you, I’m tired." 

“£n un mot. I only wanted to say that he is one of those 
administrators who begin to have power at forty, who, till 
^ they're forty, have been stagnating in insignificance and then 
suddenly come to tlie front through suddenly acquiring a wife, 
or some other equally desperate means. . . . That is, he has 
gone away now . . . that is, I mean to say, it was at once 
' whispered in both his ears that I am a comipter of youth, and 
a hotbed of provincial atheism. . . . He began making 
inquiries at once." 

' ' Is that true? " 

"I took steps about it, in fact. When he was ‘informed’ 
that you ‘ruled the province', uows savez, he allowed himself 
to use the e.xpression that ‘there shall nothing of that sort 
in the future’." T \ 

"Did he say that?" 

"That ‘there shall be nothing of the sort in future', and, avec 
cette morgue. . . . His wife, Yulia Mihailovna, we shall behold 
at the end of August, she's coming straight from Petersburg." 
^ "From abroad. We met there." 

"Vraiment?" 

"In Paris and in Switzerland. She’s related to the Drozdovs." 

"Related! What an cxtraordinaiy^ coincidence! They say 
she is ambitious and . . . supposed to have great connections." 

"Nonsense! Connections indeed! She was an old maid 
without a farthing till she w^as five-and-forty. But now she's 
hooked her Von Lembke, and. of course, her whole object is to 
push him forward. They’re both intriguers." 

‘[And they say she's two years older than he is?" 

"Five. Her mother used to w'oar out her skirts on my door- 
steps in Moscow; she used to beg for an invitation to our balls 
as a favour when my husband was living. And this creature 
used to sit all night alone in a comer without dancing, with her 
turquoise fly on her forehead, so that simply from pity I used 
to have to send her her first partner at hvo o’clock in the morn- 
ing She was five-and-twenty. then, and they used to rig her 

out m short skirts like a little girl. It was improper to have them 
about at last." ^ 
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"I seem to see that fly.” 

"I tell you, as soon as I arrived 1 was in the thick of an 
intrigue. You read Madame Drozdov’s letter, of course. Wliat 
could be clearer? What did 1 find? That fool Praskovya her- 
selt — she always was a fool — looked at me as much as to ask 
why I’d come. You can fancy how surprised I was. I looked 
round, and there was that Lembke woman at her tricks, and 
that cousin of hers — old Drozdov’s nephew — it was all clear! 
You may be sure I changed all that in a twinkling, and Pras- 
kovya is on my side again, but what an intrigue!” 

"In which you came off victor, however. Oh, you’re a 
Bismarck I ” 

"W’ithoLit being a Bismarck I’m equal lo seeing through false- 
ness and stupidity wherever I meet it. The Lembke’s falseness 
and Praskovya's folly. I don’t know when I’ve met such a 
flabby womaii, and what's more her legs are swollen, and she's 
a good-natured simpleton, too. W'hat can be more foolish than 
a good-natured simpleton?” 

"A spiteful fool, ma bonne amie, a spiteful fool is still more 
foolish," Stepan Trofimovitch protested magnanimously. 

"You're right, perhaps. Do you remember Liza?” 

"'Charmanie enfant!" 

"But she’s not an enfant now. but a woman, and a woman 
of character. She’s a generous, passionate creature, and what I 
like about her, she stands up to that confiding fool, her mother. 
There was almost a row over that cousin.” 

"Bah, and of course he’s no relation of Lizaveta Nikolaevna s 

at all. . . . Has he designs on her?” 

"You sec. he's a young officer, not by any means talkative, 
modest in fact. I always want to be just. I fancy he is opposed 
to the intrigue himself and isn’t aiming at anything, and it wa.. 
only the Von Lembke’s tricks. He had a great respect for 
Nicolas You understand, it all depends on Liza. But 1 left 
her on the best of terms with Nicolas, and he promised he would 
coine to us in November. So it’s only the Von Lembke who is 
intriguing, and Praskovya is a blind woman. She suddenly 
tells me that all my suspicions are fancy. I told her to her face 
she was a fool. I am ready to repeat it at the day of judginent. 
And if it hadn’t been for Nicolas begging me to leave it for a 
time I wouldn’t have come away without unmasking that false 
woman. She's been trying to insatiate herself with Count K. 
throuiih Nicolas. She wants to come between mother and son 
But Liza’s on our side, and I came to an understanding witli 
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Praskov\'a. Do you know that Kamnazinov is a relation of 
hers? ” 

“What? A relation of Madame von Lembke?" 

“Yes, of hers. Distant.” 

“Karmazinov, the novelist?” 

“Yes, the writer. Why does it surprise you? Of course he 
considers himself a great man. Stuck-up creature! She’s 
coming here with him. Now she's making a fuss of him out 
there. She’s got a notion of setting up a sort of literary society 
here. He’s coming for a month, he wants to sell his last piece 
of property here. I very nearly met him in Switzerland, and was 
very anxious not to. Though 1 hope he will deign to recognise 
me. He wrote letters to me in the old days, he has been in my 
house. I should like you to dress better, Stepan Trotimovitch; 
you're growing more slovenly every day. . . . Oh, how you 
torment me! What are you reading now?” 

“I I ” 

“I understand. The same as ever, friends and drinking, the 
club and cards, and the reputation of an atheist. I don't like 
that reputation, Stepan Trofimovitch; I don’t care for you to 
be called an atheist, particularly now. I didn’t care for it in old 

days, for it’s all nothing but empty chatter. It must be said 
at last." 

“il/ajs, ma chere . . 

Listen, Stepan Trofimovitch, of course Tm ignorant com- 
pared with you on all learned subjects, but as I was travel- 

hng here I thought a great deal about you. I've come to one 
conclusion." 


“What conclusion?" 

^ people in the world, but 

that there are people wiser than we are." 

thpr^i^ ^ntl apt. If there are people wiser than we are, then 
there are people more right than we are, and we may be mis- 
teken, you mean? Mats, ma bonne amie, granted that I may 
make a mistake, yet have I not the common, human eternal 
supreme nght of freedom of conscience? I have the right not to 

naturally be hated by certain persons to the end of lime Ft 

mdarr/horr ^(^jours plus de moines que de. raison 

agree with that ..." ^ ’ 

^ Wnst, what did you say?^^ 



“I’m sure that’s not your saying. You must have taken it 
from somewhere.” 

“It was Pascal said that.” 

“Just as I thought . . . it's not your own. Why don’t you 
ever say anything like that yourself, so shortly and to the point, 
instead of dragging things out to such a length? That's much 
better than what you said just now about administrative 
ardour. . . .” 

"Ma foi, chere . . . why? In the first place probably because 
I'm not a Pascal after all, et puis . . . secondly, we Russians 
never can say anything m our owm language. . . . We never 
have said anything hitherto, at any rate. ...” 

“H'm! That's not true, perhaps. Anyway, you’d better 
make a note of such phrases, and remember them, you know, 
in case you have to talk. . . . Ach, Stepan Trofimoviich. I 
have come to talk to you seriously, quite seriously.” 

“Chere, chere amid" 

“Now that all these Von Lembkes and Kaimazincvs . . . Oh, 
my goodness, how 3'ou have deteriorated! . . . Oh, my good- 
ness, how you do torment me! ... 1 should have liked these 
people to feel a respect for you, for they're not worth your little 
finger — but the way you behave! . . . What will they sec? 
What shall I have to show them? Instead of nobly standing as 
an example, keeping up the tradition of the past, you surround 
yourself with a wretched rabble, you have picked up impossible 
habits, you’ve grown feeble, you can’t do without wine and 
cards, you read nothing but Paul de Kock, and write nothing, 
while all of them write; all your time’s wasted in gossip. How 
can you bring yourself to be friends wnth a wretched creature 
like your inseparable Liputin? 

“Why is he mine and inseparable?'' Stepan Trofimovitch 
protested timidly. 

“Where is he now?” Varvara Petrovna went on, sharply and 
sternly. 

“He . . . he has an infinite respect for you, and he's gone to 
S k to receive an inheritance left him by his mother.” 

“He seems to do nothing but get money. And how’s Shatov? 
Is he just the same?” 

“Irascible, mens bon." 

“I can't endure your Shatov. He’s spiteful and he thinks too 
much of himself.” 

“How is Darya Pavlovna?” 

“You mean Daslia? What made you think of her?” 

.S2 



Varvara Petrovna looked at him inquisitively. "She’s quite 
well. I left her with tlie Drozdovs. I heard something about 
your son in Switzerland. Nothing good." 

"OA, c’est une Jiistoire bieti bite! Je votis aitendais, ma bonne 
amie, pour voti^ raconter . . ." 

"Enough, Stepan Trofimovitch. Leave me in peace. I’m 
worn out. We shall have time to talk to our heart’s content, 
especially of what’s unpleasant. You've begun to splutter when 
you laugh, it’s a sign of senility ! And what a strange way of 
laughing you've taken to! . . . Good heavens, what a lot of 
bad habits you’ve fallen into! Karmazinov won’t come and 
see you I And people are only too glad to make tlie most of any- 
thing as it is. . . . You’ve betrayed yourself completely now. 
Well, come, that's enough, that's enough, I'm tired. You really 
might have mercy upon one!’’ 

Stepan Trofimovitch "had mercy", but he withdrew in great 
perturbation. 

. f J .j' ‘ 
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Our friend certainly had fallen into not a few bad habits, 
especially of late. He had obviously and rapidly deteriorated; 
and it was true that he had become slovenly. He drank more 
and had become more tearful and nervous; and had grown 
too impressionable on the artistic side. His face had acquired a 
strange facility for changing with extraordinary quickness from 
the most solemn expression, for instance, to the most absurd and 
even foobsh. He could not endure solitude, and was always 
craving for amusement. One had always to repeat to him some 
gossip, some local anecdote, and every day a new one. If no 
one came to see him for a long time he wandered disconsolately 
about the rooms, walked to the window, puckering up his lips^ 
heaved deep sighs, and almost fell to whimpering at last He 

^ forebodings, was afraid of sometiiing un- 
ex^ted and mevitable; he had become timorous; he began to 
pay great attention to his dreams. ° 

evening in great depression, he sent 
for me, was very much agitated, talked a long while eave me 

from me ^ long time that he concealed nothing 

irom me. It seemed to me at last that he was worried ahnnf 

somethmg particular, and was perhaps unable to form a definite 
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idea of it himself. As a rule when we met tete-a-tete and he 
began making long complaints to me, a bottle was almost always 
brought: in alter a little time, and things became much more 
comfortable. This time there was no wine, and he was evidently 
struggling all the while against the desire to send for it. 

“And why is she always so cross?" he complained every 
minute, like a child. “Jous ies hommes de genie et de progres 
en Russie etaient, soni. et seroni ioujours des gamblers et de$ 
drunkards qui hoivent in outbreaks . . . and I'm not such a 
gambler after all, and I'm not such a drunkard. She reproaches 
me for not writing anything. Strange idea! . . . She asks why 
I lie down? She says I ought to stand, ‘an example and re- 
proach’. Mais, entre nous scit dit, what is a man to do who is 
destined to stand as a ‘reproach’, if not to lie down? Does she 
understand that?" 

And at last it became clear to me what was the chief particular 
trouble which was woriyung him so persistently at this time. 
Many times that evening he went to the looking-glass and stood 
a long while before it. At last he turned from the looking-glass 
to me, and with a sort of strange despair, said: 

"Mon cher. je suis itn broken-down man." 

Yes, certainly, up to that time, up to that very day there 
was one thing only of which he had always felt confident m spite 
of the “new views", and of the “change in Varvara Petrovna's 
ideas", that was. the conviction that still he had a fascination 
for her feminine heart not simply as an exile or a celebrated man 
of learning, but as a handsome man. For twenty years this 
soothing and flattering opinion had been rooted in his mind, and 
perhaps of all his convictions this was the hardest to part with. 
Had he any presentiment that evening of the colossal ordeal 
which was preparing for him in the immediate future? 


VI 

I will now enter upon the description of that almost forgotten 
incident with which my story properly speaking begins. 

At last at the very end of August the Drozdovs returned. 
Their arrival made a considerable sensation in local society, and 
took place shortly before their relation, our new governor’s wife, 
made her long-expected appearance. But of all those interesting 
events I will speak later. For the present I will confine myself 
to saying that Praskovya Ivanovna brought Varvara Petrovna, 
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who was expecting her so impatiently, a most perplexing 
problem: Nikolay had parted from them in July, and. meeting 
Count K. on the Rhine, had set off with him ancl his family for 

Petersburg. {N.B. — The Count’s three daughter^ were all of 
marriageable age.) 

"Lizaveta is so proud and obstinate that I could get nothing 

out of her," Praskovya Ivanovna said in conclusion. “But I 

^ saw for myself that something had happened between her and 

Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch. I don’t know the leasons. but I 

fancy, my dear Var\'ara Petrovna, that you will have to a^k 

*your Dar>'a Pavlovna for them. To my thinking Liza was 

offended. I m glad. 1 can tell you that I’ve brought you back 

your favourite at last and handed her over to you;' it’s a weight 
off my mind.’’ ^ 


These venomous words were uttered with remarkable irrita- 

S’ A “fl'-ibby” woman had prepared 

them and gloated beforehand over the effect they would produce 

But Var\-ara Petrovna was not the woman to be disconcerted by 

sentmnental effects and enigmas. She sternly demanded the mn^t 

precise and satisfactoiy^ explanations. Praskovya Ivanovna 

immediately lowered her tone and even ended by dissolving into 

ears and expressions of the warmest friendship. This irrftablc 

t sentimental lady, like Stepan Trofimovitch, was for ever 

fnendship. and lier chief complaint against 
was 

iliiiiSiiH 

she not only withdrew them’^completefy^in 

particularly begged Varvara ^ 

her words because "thev had h attention to 

it had all bee^Ltt very tar trl'^l fact, 

According to her account the n,?a suspicious, indeed. 

"obstinate and ironical character^’ 

proud, too, and though he was very Lrh^^ Vsyevolodovitch is 
not endure sarcasm, and he»an to hTsa^ <^<’"'<3 

aftenvards we made the acnuain?an Soon 

nephew, I believe, ot your ^ProWnr' d man, the 

name's the same.” ^ t'rofessor and, indeed, the sur- 

The son, not the nephew,” Van’ara P»t.- 

y » vanara Petrovna corrected her. 




Even in old days Praskovya Ivanovna had been always un- 
able to recall Stepan Trofimovitch’s name, and had always 
called him the “Professor”. 

“Well, his son, then; so much the better. Of course, it’s all 
the same to me. An ordinary young man, very lively and free 
in his manners, but notliing special in him. Well, then, Liza 
herself did wrong, she made friends with the young man with 
the idea of making Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch jealous. I don’t 
see much hann in that; it's the way of girls, quite usual, even 
charming in them. Only instead of being jealous Nikolay 
Vsyevolodovitch made friends with the young man himself, just 
as though he saw nothing and didn’t care. This made Liza 
furious. The young man soon went away (he was in a great 
hurry to get somewhere) and Liza took to picking quarrels with 
Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch at every opportunity. She noticed 
that he used sometimes to talk to Dasha; and, well, she got in 
such a frantic state that even my life wasn't worth living, my 
dear. The doctors have forbidden my being irritated, and I was 
so sick of their lake they make such a fuss about, it simply gave 
me toothache. I had such rheumatism. It's stated in print that 
the Lake of Geneva docs give people the toothache. It's a 
feature of the place. Then Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch suddenly 
got a letter from the countess and he left us at once. He packed 
up in one day. They parted in a friendly way. and Liza became 
very cheerful and frivolous, and laughed a great deal seeing 
him off; only that was all put on. When he had gone she became 
very thoughtful, and she gave up speaking of him altogether 
and wouldn’t let me mention his name. And 1 should advise 
you dear Varvara Petrovna, not to approach the subject with 
Liza you'll only do harm. But if you hold your tongue she’ll 
begin to talk of it herself, and then you’ll learn more. I believe 
they’ll come together again, if only Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch 

doesn’t put off coming, as he promised. 

“I’ll write to him at once. If that’s how it was. there was 
nothing in the quarrel; all nonsense! And I know Dar\'a too 

well. It's nonsense!” . r. l , t i- i 

"Tni ‘^orry for what I said about Dashenka, I did wrong. 

Their conversations were quite ordinary and they talked out 
loud too But it all upset me «o much at the time, my dear. 
And’ Liza, I saw. got on with her again as affectionately as 

^ That very day Varvara Petrovna wrote to Nikolay and begged 
him to come, if only one month, earlier than the date he had 
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fixed. But yet she still felt that there was something unexplained 
and obscure in the matter. She fwndered over it all the evening 
and all night. Praskovya’s opinion seemed to her too innocent 
and sentimental. “Praskovya has always been too sentimental 
from the old schooldays upwards,” she reflected. “Nicolas is 
not the man to run away from a girl’s taunts. There's some 
other reason for it, if there really has been a breach between 
them. That officer’s here though, they’ve brought him with 
them. As a relation he lives in their house. And, as for Darya, 
Praskovya was in too much haste to apologise. She must have 
kept something to herself, which she wouldn’t tell me.” 

By the morning Varvara Petrovna had matured a project for 
putting a stop once for all to one misunderstanding at least; a 
project amazing in its unexpectedness. What was in her heart 
when she conceived it? It would be hard to decide and I will 
not undertake to explain beforehand all the incongruities of 
which it was made up-. I simply confine myself as chronicler to 
recording events precisely as they happened, and it is not m\’ 
fault if they seem incredible. Yet I must once more testify that 
by the morning there was not the least suspicion of Daslk left 
in Varvara Petrovna’s mind, though in reality there never had 
been any — she had too much confidence in her. Besides, she 
could not admit the idea that ^'‘Nicolas” could be attracted by 
her Dary'a. Next moniing when Darya Pavlovna was pouring 
out tea at the table Varvara Petrovna looked for a long while 
intently at her and, pernaps for the twentieth time since the 
previous day, repeated to herself: “Its all nonsense! ” 

All she noticed was that Dasha looked rather tired, and that 
^e was even quieter and more apathetic than she used to be. 
After their morning tea, according to their invariable custom 
they sat down to needlework. Varv-ara Petrovna demanded from 
her a full account of her impressions abroad, espcciallv of 
nature, of the inhabitants, of the towns, the customs^ their arts 
and commerce— of everything she had time to observe. She 

on Drozdovs or how she had got 

Dasha, sitting beside her at the work-table help- 

f ^ broidcrj., talked for half an hour in her even, 
monotonous, but rather weak voice. 

Petrovna interrupted suddenly “is there 
notlung special you want to tell me?” ^ 

No, nothing ” said Dasha, after a moment's thoueht and 

her light-cXured ey^ 
Nothing on your soul, on your heart, or your consciences^ 
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“Nothing.” Dasha repeated quietly, but with a sort of sullen 
firmness. 

“I knew there wasn’t! Believe me, Daiy'a, I shall never 
doubt \’ou. Now sit still and listen. In front of me. on that 
chair, I want to see the whole of you. That's right. Listen, do 
you want to be married?” 

Dasha responded with a long, inquiring, but not greatly 
astonished look. ^ 

“Stay, hold your tongue. In the first place there is a very 
great difference in age, but of course you know better than an3^- 
one what nonsense that is. You're a sensible girl, and there 
must be no mistakes in your life. Besides, he's still a handsome 
man. ... In short, Stepan Trofimovitch. for whom you have 
always had such a respect. Well?" 

Dasha looked at her still more inquiringly, and this time not 
simply with surprise; she blushed perceptibly. 

“Stay, hold your tongue, don’t be in a huriyri Though you 
will have money under my will, yet when I die. what will be- 
come of you. even if you have money? You'll be deceived and 
robbed of your money, you’ll be lost in fact. But married to 
him you're’ the wife of a distinguished man. Look at him on the 
other hand. Though I've provided for him, if I die what will 
become of him? But I could tnist him to you. Stay. I've not 
finished. He's frivolous, shilly-shally, cruel, egoistic, he has low 
habits. But mind you think highly of him, in the first place 
because there are many worse. I don't want to get you off my 
hands by marrying you to a rascal, you don’t imagine anything 
of that sort, do you? And. above all, because I ask you. you’ll 
think highly of' him.” She broke off suddenly and irritably. 
“Do you hear? Why won't you say something?” 

Dasha still listened and did not speak. 

“Stay, wait a little. He's an old woman, but you know, 
that’s all’ the better for you. Besides, he's a pathetic old woman. 

He doesn’t deserve to be loved by a woman at all. but he 
deserves to be loved for his helplessness, and you must love him 
for his helplessness. You understand me. don’t you? Do you 
understand me?” 

Dasha nodded her head affirmatively. 

“I knew you would. I expected as much of vou. He willlove , 
you because he ought, he ought; he ought to adore you.” 
Varvara Petrovna almost shrieked with peculiar exasperation. 
“Besides he will be in love with you without any 'ought' about 
it I know him. And another thing. I shall always be here. You 
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may be sure I shall always be here. He will complain of you. 
he’ll begin to say things against you behind your back, he 1 
whisper things against you to any stray person he meets, he 11 
be for ever whining and whining; he’ll write you letters from 
one room to another, two a day. but he won’t be able to get on 
without you all the same, and that’s the chief thing. Make him 
obey you. If you can't make him you’ll be a fool. He’ll waiit 
to hang himself and threaten to — don't you believe it. 

^ nothing but nonsense. Don’t believe it; but still keep a sharp 
look-out, you never can tell, and one day he may hang himself. 
It does happen with people like that. It’s not tlirougli strength 
of will but through weakness that people hang themselves, and 
so never drive him to an extreme, that's the first rule in married 
life. Remember, too, that he's a poet. Listen, Dasha, there's no 
greater happiness than self-sacrihce. And besides, you'll be 
giving me great satisfaction and that’s the chief thing. Don't 
think I’ve been talking nonsense. I understand what I’m say- 
ing. I’m an egoist, you be an egoist, too. Of course I'm not 
forcing you. It’s entirely for you to decide. As you say, so it 
shall be. Well, what’s the good of sitting like this? Speak!” 

‘‘I don’t mind, Varv'ara Petrovna, if I really mii>t be 
married,” said Dasha firmly. 

“'Must’? What are you hinting at?” Var\’ara Petrovna 
looked sternly and intently at her. 

Dasha was silent, picking at her embroidery canvas with her 
needle. 

“Though you’re a clever girl, you’re talking nonsense; thoug'n 
it is true that I have certainly set my heart on marrying you, yet 
it’s not because it’s necessary, but simply because the idea has 
occurred to me. and only to Stepan Trofimovitch. If it had not 
been for Stepan Trofimovitch. I should not have thought of 
rnarrying you yet, though you are twenty. . . . Well?” 

“I’ll do as you wish, Varvara Petrovna.” 

Then you consent! Stay, be quiet. Why are you in such 
a hurr>'? I haven’t finished. In my will I've left you fifteen 
thousand roubles. I’ll give you that at once, on your wedding- 
day. You will give eight thousand of it to him; that is. not to 
mm but to me. He has a debt of eight thousand. I’ll pa\’ it, 
S but he must know that it is done with your money. You'll have 
seven thou^nd left in your hands. Never let him touch a 
farthing of it. Don’t pay his debts ever. If once you pay them, 
you n never be free of them. Besides. I shall always be here. 
You shall have twelve hundred roubles a year from me, with 
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extras, fifteen hundred, besides board and lodging, which shall 
be at my expense, just as he has it now. Only you must set up 
your own servants. Your yearly allowance shall be paid to you 
all at once straight into your hands. But be kind, and some- 
times give him something, and let his friends come to see him 
once a week, but if they come more often, turn them out. But I 
shall be here, too. And if I die, your pension will go on till his 
death, do you hear, till his death, for it’s liis pension, not yours. 
And besides tiie seven thousand you'll have now, which you 
ought to keep untouched if you’re not foolish. I’ll leave you 
another eight thousand in my will. And you’ll get nothing more 
than that from me, it's right that you should know it. Come, 
you consent, eh? Will you say something at last?" 

"I have told you already, Varvara Petrovna.’’ 

"Remember that you’re free to decide. As you like, so it 
shall be." 

"Then, may I ask, Varvara Petrovna, has Stepan Trofimo- 
vitch said anything yet?" 

"No, he hasn't said anything, he doesn’t know . . . but he 
will speak directly." 

She jumped up at once and threw on a black shawl. Dasha 
flushed a little again, and watched her with questioning eyes. 
Varvara Petrovna turned suddenly to her with a face flaming 
with anger. 

"You're a fool!" She swooped down on her like a hawk. 
"An ungrateful fool! What’s in your mind? Can you imagine 
that I’d compromise you, in any way, in the smallest degree? 
Why. he shall crawl on his knees to ask you. he must l>e dying 
of happiness, that’s how it shall be arranged. Why. you know 
that I'd never let you suffer. Or do you suppose he’ll take you 
for the sake of that eight thousand, and that I’m hurr>'ing off 
to sell you? You’re a fool, a fool! You’re all ungrateful fool=. 
Clive me rny umbrella 1 ’’ 

And she flew off to walk by the wet brick pavements and the 
wooden planks to Stepan Trofimovitch’s. 


VII 

It was tnic that she would never have let Dasha suffer; on the 
contrary', she considered now that she was acting as her bene- 
factress. The most generous and legitimate indignation was 
glowing in her soul, when, as she put on her shawl, she caught 
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fixed upon her the embarrassed and mistrustful eyes of her 
protegee. She had genuinely loved the girl from her cliildhood 
upwards. Praskovya Ivanovna had with justice called Darya 
Pavlovna her favourite. Long ago Varvara Petrovna had made 
up her mind once for all tliat “Darva's disposition was not like 
her brother’s" (not, that is, like Ivan Shatov’s), that she was 
quiet and gentle, and capable of great self-sacrifice; that she 
was distinguished by a power of devotion, unusual modesty, 
rare reasonableness, and, above all, by gratitude. Till that 
time Dasha had, to all appearances, completely justified her 
expectations. 

"In that life there \vill be no mistakes," said Varvara 
Petrovna when the girl was only twelve years old, and as it 
was characteristic of her to attach herself doggedly and passion- 
ately to any dream that fascinated her, any new design, any idea 
that stiuck her as noble, she made up her mind at once to 
educate Dasha as though she were her own daughter. She at 
once set aside a sum of money for her, and sent for a governess. 
Miss Criggs. who lived with them until the girl was sixteen, but 
she was for some reason suddenly dismissed. Teachers came for 
her from the High School, among them a real Frenchman, who 
taught Dasha French. He, too, was suddenly dismissed, almost 
turned out of the house. A poor lady, a widow of good family, 
taught her to play the piano. Yet her chief tutor was Slcpan 
Trofimovitch. In reality he first discovered Dasha. He began 
teaching the quiet child even before Var\'ara Petrovna had 
begun to think about her. I repeat again, it was wonderful how 
children look to him. Lizaveta Nikolaevna Tushin had been 
taught by him from the age of eight till eleven (Stepan Trofimo- 
vitch took no fees, of course, for his lessons, and would not on 
any account have taken payment from the Drozdovs). But he 
fell m love with the charming child and used to tell her poems 
of a sort about the creation of the world, about the earth, and 
the history of humanity. His lectures about the primitive people^ 
and pniTutive man were more interesting than the Arabian 
Nights. Liza, who was ecstatic over these stories, used to mimic 
btepan irohmoyitch very funnily at home. He heard of this 
and once peeped in on her unawares. Liza, overcome with con- 
fuMon, flung herself into his arms and shed tears; Stepan 

Em Liza soon aller went 
o her' 1 “"‘y E^^ha was left. When Dasha began to have 

her V H i! V Empan Trohmovitch gave up his lessons with 
her, and by degrees left off noticing her. TWngs went on like 
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this for a long time. Once when she was seventeen he was struck 
by her prettiness. It happened at Varvara Petrovna's table. He 
began to talk to the young girl, was much pleased with her 
answers, and ended by offering to give her a serious and com- 
prehen^ive course of lessons on the history of Russian literature. 
Varvara Petrovna approved, and thanked him for his e.xcellent 
idea, and Dasha was delighted. Stepan Trofimovitch proceeded 
to make special preparations for the lectures, and at last they 
began. They began with the most ancient period. The first 
lecture went off enchantingly. Var\’ara Petrovna was present. 
When Stepan Trofimovitch had finished, and as he was going 
informed his pupil that the next time he would deal with "The 
Story of the Expedition of Igor", Varvara Petrovna suddenly 
got up and announced that there would be no more lessons. 
Stepan Trofimovitch winced, but said nothing, and Dasha 
flushed crimson. It put a stop to the scheme, however. This 
had happened just three years before Varvara Petrovna's un- 
i'Xpccted fancy. 

Poor Stepan Trofimovitch was sitting alone free from all mis- 
givings. Plunged in mournful reveries he had for some time 
been looking out of the window to see w-hether any of his friends 
were coming. But nobody would come. It was drizzling. It 
was turning cold, he would have to have the stove heated. He 
sighed. Suddenly a terrible apparition flashed upon his eyes: 
Varvara Petrovna in such weather and at .such an unexpected 
hour to see him! And on foot! He was so astounded that he 
forgot to put on his coat, and received her as lie was, in his ever- 
lasting pink-wadded dressing-jacket. 

"Ma bonne amid" he cried faintly to greet her. 

"You're alone; I'm glad; I can’t endure your friends. How 
you do smoke! Heavens, what an atmosphere! You haven’t 
finished your morning tea and it's nearly twelve o'clock. It's 

your idea of bliss^disorder! You take plea^^ure in dirt. What’s 

tliat tom paper on the floor? Nastasya, Nastasya! What is 
your Nastasya about? Open the window', the casement, the 
doors, fling evei^dhing wide open. And we'll go into tlie draw- 
ing-room. I've come to >ou on a matter of importance. And 
you sweep up, my good woman, for once in your life." 

"They make such a muck!" Nastasya whined in a voice of 

plaintive exasperation. 

"Well, you must sw'eep, sw’eep it up fifteen times a day! 
You've a wretched drawing-room" (when they had gone into 
the drawing-room). "Shut the door properly. She’ll be listen- 
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ing You must have it repapered. Didn’t I send a paper-hanger 
to you with patterns? Why didn’t you choose one? Sit dowi 
and listen. Do sit down. I beg you. Where arc you off to. 

Where are you off to? Where are you off to? " 

“I'll be back directly," Stepan Trofimovitch cried from the 

next room. “Here I am again." 

“Ah, you’ve changed your coat." She scanned liim mock- 
ingly. (He had flung his coat on over the dressing-jacket.) 
“Well, certainly that's more suited to our subject. Do sit down, 

I entreat you." 

She told him ever^dhing at once, abruptly and impressively. 
She hinted at the eight thousand of which he stood in siicii 
terrible need. She told him in detail of the dowr\'. Stepan 
Trofimovitch sat trembling, opening his eyes wider and wider. 
He heard it all, but he could not realise it clearly. He tried to 
speak, but his voice kept breaking. All he knew was that every- 
thing would be as she said, that to protest and refuse to agree 
would be useless, and that he was a married man irrevocably. 

‘'Mais, ma hojine amie! ... for the third time, and at my 
age . . . and to such a child." He brought out at last: 
e’est une enfant!" 

"A child who is twenty years old, thank God. Please don't 
roll your eyes, I entreat yon, you’re not on the stage. You’re 
very clever and learned, but you know nothing at all about life. 
You will always want a nurse' to look after you. I shall die, and 
what \vill become of you? She will be a good nurse to you; she’s 
a modest girl, strong-willed, reasonable; besides, I shall be here 
too, I shan’t die directly. She's fond of home, she’s an angel of 
gentleness. This happy thought came to me in Switzerland. Do 
you understand if I tell you myself that she is an angel of gentle- 
ness!" she screamed with sudden fury. "Your house is dirty, 
she will bring in order, cleanliness. Eveiydhing will shine like 
a mirror. Good gracious, do you e.xpect me to go on my knees 
to 3 ^ou with such a treasure, to enumerate all the advantages, 
to court you! Why, you ought to be on your knees. . . . Oh, 
you shallow, shallow, faint-hearted man!" 

"But . . . I'm an old man!" 

"What do your fifty-three years matter! Fifty is the middle 
of life, not the end of it. You are a handsome man and you 
know it youpelf. You- know, too, what a respect she has for 

^ become of her? But married to you 

she 11 be at peace, and I shall be at peace. You have renown, a 
name, a loving heart. You receive a pension which I look upon 
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as an obligation. You «-ill save her perhaps, you %vill save her! 

In any case you will be doing her an honour. You will form her 
for life, you will develop her heart, you will direct her ideas. 
How many people come to grief nowadays because their ideas 
are wrongly directed. By that time your book will be ready, ano. 

you will at* once set people talking about you again. 

^ "1 am, in fact," he muttered, at once flattered by Varvara 
Petrovna's adroit insinuations. "1 was just preparing to sit 
down to my ‘Tales from Spanish History'." 

"Well, there you are. It’s just come nght. 

"But . . . she? Have you spoken to her?" 

"Don't worry alfout her. And there's no need for you to 1^ 
inquisitive. Of course, you must ask her yourself entreat her 
to do you the honour, you understand? But don t be uneasy. I 

chall be here. Besides, you love her. . 

Stepan Trofimov.tch felt giddv. The walls were gomg round_ 
There^was one ternble idea underlying this to which he could 

not reconcile himself. “i mntrl 

-Excellente amie," his voice quivered suddenly. * TO'ild 

never have conceived that you would make up your mind to 

OTVP me in marriage to another . . • woman. 

^ "You're not a girl, Stepan Trohmovitch. Only girls are given 
,n marriage You are taking a wife," Varvara Petrovna hissed 

pris un mot pour un autre. Uais e'est egal. He 

thlt' c't rS ' •'sSe'muttered contemptuously through 
her Loth. "Good heavens 1 Why, he's going to famt. Nastasya, 

^ BuT watrwas”not needed. He came to himself. Varc-ara 
Petrovna took up her umbrella. 

"I see it’s no use talking to yqu now. . . . 

night. D alone for a final answer, and I trust it 

"vdirbe ^s^ "factow. Trv- to ha;e nobody here and no untidiness. 
Will pc sa . Hastasya, Nastasya! 

The'" next dav, of course, he consented and, indeed, he could 
do nothing else. There was one circumstance. . . • 
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VIII 

Stepan Trofimovitch’s estate, as we used to call it (which con- 
sisted of fifty souls, reckoning in the old fashion, and bordered 
on Skvoreshniki), was not really his at all, but his first wife s, 
and so belonged now to his son Pyotr Stepanovitch Verhovensky. 
Stepan Trofimovitch was simply his trustee, and so, when the 
nestling was full-fledged, he had given his father a formal 
authorisation to manage the estate. This transaction was a 
profitable one for the young man. He received as much as a 
thousand roubles a year by way of revenue from the estate, 
though under the new regime it could not have yielded more 
than five hundred, and possibly not that. God knows how such 
an arrangement had arisen. The whole sum, however, was sent 
the young man by Varv’ara Petrovna, and Stepan Trofimovitch 
had nothing to do with a single rouble of it. On the other hand, 
the whole revenue from the land remained in his pocket, and he 
had. besides, completely ruined the estate, letting it to a 
mercenary rogue, and \vithout the knowledge of Vars'ara 
Petrovna selling the timber which gave the estate its chief value. 
He had some time before sold the woods bit by bit. It was worth 
at least eight thousand, yet he had only received five thousand 
for it. But he sometimes lost too much at the club, and was 
afraid to ask Varvara Petrovna for the money. She clenched 
her teeth when she heard at last of everything. And now, all at 
once, his son announced that he was coming himself to sell his 
property for what he could get for it, and commissioned his 
father to take steps promptly to arrange the sale. It was clear 
that Stepan Trofimovitch, being a generous and disinterested 
man, felt ashamed of his treatment of ce cher enfant (whom he 
^lad seen for the last time nine years before as a student in 
Petersburg). The estate might originally have been worth thir- 
teen or fourteen thousand. Now it was doubtful whether anyone 
would give five for it. No doubt Stepan Trofimovitch was fully 
entitled by the terms of the trust to sell the wood, and taking 
into account the incredibly large yearly revenue of a thousand 
roubles which had been sent punctually for so many years, he 
could have put up a good defence of his management. But 
r Stepan Trofimovitch was a generous man of exalted impulses. 
A wonderfully fine inspiration occurred to his mind: when 
Petrusha returned, to lay on the table before him the maximum 
pnee of fifteen thousand roubles without a hint at the sums that 
had been sent him hitherto, and warmly and with tears to press 
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ce chcr fils to his heart, and so to make an end of all accounts 
between them. He began cautiously and indirectly unfolding 
this picture before Varvara Petrovna. He hinted that this would 
add a peculiarly noble note to their friendship ... to their 
“idea". This would set the parents of the last generation — and 
people of the last generation generally — in such a disinterested 
and magnanimous light in comparison with the new frivolous 
and socialistic younger generation. He said a great deal more, 
but Varvara Petrovna was obstinately silent. At last she in- 
foiincd him airily that she was prepared to buy their estate, and 
to pay for it the ma.ximum price, that is, six or seven thousand 
(though four would have been a fair price for it). Of the re- 
maining eight thou:?and which had vanished with the woods she 
said not a word. 

This conversation took place a month before the match was 
proposed to him. Stepan Trofimovitch was overwhelmed, and 
began to ponder. There might in the past have been a hope that 
his son would not come, after all — an outsider, that is to saw 
might have hoped so, Stepan Trofimovitch as a father would 
have indignantly rejected the insinuation that he could entertain 
such a hope. Anyway, queer rumours had hitherto been reach- 
ing us about Petrusha. To begin with, on completing his studies 
at the university six years before, he had hung about in Peters- 
burg without getting work. Suddenly we got the news that he 
had taken part in issuing some anonymous manifesto and that 
he was implicated in the affair. Then he suddenly turned up 
abroad in Switzerland at Geneva — he had escaped, ver>' likelw 

“It’s surprising to me,'' Stepan Trofimovitch commented, 
greatly disconcerted. “Petnisha. c’csi line si pativre lete! He's 
good, noble-hearted, very sensitive, and I was so delighted with 
him in Petersburg, comparing lum with the young people of to- 
day. But e’est tin pauvre sire, tout de menie. . . . And you 
know it all comes from that same half-bakedness, that senti- 
mentality. They are fascinated, not by realism, but by the 
emotional ideal side of socialism, by the religious note in it, so 
to say, by the poetry of it . . . second-hand, of course. And 
for me, for me, think what it means! I have so many enemies 
here and more still (here, they’ll put it down to the father’s 
influence. Good God! Petrusha a revolutionist! What times 
we live in ! " 

Very soon, however, Petrusha sent his exact address from 
Switzerland for money to be sent him as usual; so he could not 
be exactly an exile. And now, after four years abroad, he was 
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suddenly making his appearance again in his own country, and 
announced that he would arrive shortly, so there could be no 
charge against him. What was more, someone seemed to be 
interested in him and protecting him. He wrote now from the 
south of Russia, where he was busily engaged in some private 
but important business. All tliis was capital, but where was hi^. 
father to get that other seven or eight thousand, to make up a 
suitable price for the estate? And what if there should be an out- 
cry, and instead of that imposing picture it should come to a 
lawsuit? Something told Stepan Trofimovitch that the sensitive 
Petrusha would not relinquish anything that was to liis interest. 
“Why is it — as I’ve noticed," Stepan Trofimovitch whispered 
to me once, “why is it that all these desperate socialists and 
communists are at the same time such incredible skinllints. so 
avaricious, so keen over property, and, in fact, tlie more 
socialistic, the more extreme they are, the keener they are over 
property . . . why is it? Can that, too, come from senti- 
mentalism?" I don’t know whether there is any tnith in this 
observation of Stepan Trofimovitch's. I only know tliat 
Petrusha had somehow got wind of the sale of the woods and 
the rest of it, and that Stepan Trofimovitch was aware of the 
fact. I happened, too, to read some of Petrusha's letters to his 
father. He wrote extremely rarely, once a year, or even less 
often. Only recently, to inform him of his approaching visit, he 
had sent two letters, one almost immediately after the otlier. All 
.U were short, dry, consisting only of instructions, and as 

the father and son had, since their meeting in Pctcr<bur<^ 
adopted the fashionable "thou" and "thee", Petrusha's Icttcl^ 
had a striking re^mblance to the missives that used to be sent 
by landowners of the old school from the town to their serf^ 

denly this eight thousand which would solve the difficulty would 
be wafted to him by Varvara Petrovna's proposition ^"711 

vaftcTto him'fro"’'’'^^ ‘hath never could be 

vitch consented Trofimo. 

the“wS dlv'ld^ity t'^^ne'^re f 

talked well and talked a great deal, contradicted him^o'ircm'i’ 
Then h’ ^ P™' much pleascTwIth 1 ’ 


began plaintively appealing to her: "Will you forgive me? " In 
fact he seemed somehow distracted. Our grief led us to get a 
little drunk. He soon fell into a sweet sleep, however. Next 
morning he tied his cravat in masterly fashion, dressed with 
care, and went frequently to look at himself in the glass. He 
sprinkled his handkerchief with scent, only a slight dash of it, 
however, and as soon as he saw Varvara Petrovna out of the 
window he hurriedly took anotlier handkerchief and hid the 
scented one under the pillow. 

"Excellent!" Varvara Petrovna approved, on receiving his 
consent. "In the first place you show a fine decision, and 
secondly you've listened to the voice of reason, to which you 
generally pay so little heed in your private affairs. There’s no 
need of haste, however," she added, scanning the knot of his 
white tie, "for the present say nothing, and I will say nothing. 
It will soon be your birtliday; I will come to see you with her. 
Give us tea in the evening, and please without wine or other 
rcfresluTients, but I’ll arrange it all myself. Invite your friends, 
but we'll make the list together. You can talk to her the day 
before, if necessary. And at your party we won’t exactly 
announce it, or make an engagement of any sort, but only hint 
at it, and let people know wnthout any sort of ceremony. And 
then the wedding a fortnight later, as far as possible without any 
fuss. . . . You two might even go away for a time after the 
wedding, to Moscow, for instance. I’ll go with you, too, per- 
haps. . . . The chief thing is. keep quiet till then." 

Stepan Trofimovitch was surprised. He tried to falter that he 
could not do like that, that he must talk it over with his bride. 
But Varvara Petrovna flew at him in exasperation. 

"What for? In the first place it may perhaps come to 
nothing." 

"Come to nothing!" muttered the bridegroom, utterly dumb- 
founded. 

"Yes. I’ll sec. . . . But cver>dhing shall be as I’ve told you. 
and don’t be uneasy. I’ll prepare her myself. There's really no 
need for you. Everything necessary shall be said and done, and 
there’s no need for you to meddle. Why should you? In what 
character? Don’t come and don’t write letters. And not a sight 
or sound of you. I beg. I will be silent too." 

She absolutely refused to explain herself, and went away, 
obviously upset. Stepan Trofimovitch’s excessive readiness 
evidently impressed her. Alas! he was utterly unable to grasp 
his position, and the question had not yet presented itself to him 
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from certain other points of view. On the contrary a new note 
was apparent in him, a sort of con^^uering and jaunty air. He 
swaggered. 

“I do like that! ” he exclaimed, standing before me and fling- 
ing wide his arms. "Did you hear? She wants to drive me to 
refusing at last. Why, I may lose patience, too, and . . . refuse! 
'Sit still, there's no need for you to go to her.' Rut after all, 
^ why should I be married? Simply because she’s taken an absurd 
fancy into her heart. But I’m a serious man, and 1 can refuse 
to submit to the idle whims of a giddy woman! I have duties 
to my son and . . . and to myself! I’m making a sacrifice. 
Does she realise that? I have agreed, perhaps, because I am 
weary of life and nothing matters to me. But she mav 
exasperate me, and then it will matter. I shall resent it and 
refuse. Et enfin, le ridicule . . . what v\ill they say at the 
club? What will . . . what will . . . Liputin say? ‘Perhaps 
nothing will come of it' — what a thing to say! That beats 
everything. That's really . . . what is one to say to that? 

. . . Je suis un forgat. un Badinguet, un man pushed to tl\e 
wall. ..." 

And at the same time a sort of capricious complacency, some- 
thing frivolous and playful, could be seen in the midst of all 
these plaintive exclamations. In the evening we drank too 
much again. 


CHAPTER III 
THE SINS OF OTHERS 

I 

A bout a week had passed, and the position had begun to 
-grow more complicated. 

I may mention in passing that I suffered a great deal during 

week, as I scarcely left the side of my affianced 
fnend, in the capacity of his most intimate confidant. What 
weighed upon turn most was the feeling of shame, though we 
r saw no one all that week, and sat indoors alone. But he was 
even ashamed before me, and so much so that the more he con- 

the more vexed he was with me for it. He was so 
morbidly apprehensive that he expected that everyone knew 
about It already, the whole to^vn. and was 
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self, not only at the club, but even in his circle of friends. He 
positively would not go out to take his constitutional till well 
after dusk, when it was quite dark. 

A week passed and he still did not know whether he were 
betrothed or not, and could not find out for a fact, however 
much he tried. He had not yet seen his future bride, and did 
not know whether she was to be his bride or not; did not. in 
fact, know whether there was anything serious in it at all. 
Varvara Petrovna, for some reason, resolutely refused to admit 
him to her presence. In answer to one of his first letters to her 
(and he wrote a great number of them) she begged him plainly 
to spare her all communications with him for a time, becau^ 
she was very busy, and having a great deal of the utmost 
importance to communicate to him she was waiting for a more 
free moment to do so. and that she would let him know in time 
when he could come to see her. She declared she would semi 
back his letters unopened, as thev were “simple self-indul- 
gence". I read that letter myself — he showed it me. 

Yet all this harshness and indefiniteness were nothing com- 
pared with his chief anxiety. That anxiety tormented him to 
the utmost and without ceasing. He grew thin and dispirited 
through it. It was something of which he was more ashamed 
than of anything else, and of which he would not on any accoum 
speak, even to me: on the contrary, he lied on occasion, and 
shufiled before me like a little boy; and at the same time he 
sent for me himself every day, could not stay two hours with- 
out me, needing me as much as air or water. 

Such conduct rathei wounded my vanity. I need hardly say 
that I had long ago privately guessed tliis great secret of his and 
saw through it completely. It was my firmest conviction at the 
time that the revelation of this secret, this chief anxiety of 
Stepan Trofimovitch’s would not have redounded to his credit, 
and, therefore, as I was still \’oung, I was rather indignant at 
the coarseness of his feelings and the ugliness of some of his 
suspicions. In rny warmth — and. I must confess, in my weari- 
ness of being his confidant — I perhaps blamed him too much. 

I was so cruel as to try' and force him to confess it all to me 
himself, though I did recognise that it might be difficult to con- 
fess some things. He, too, saw through me; that is, he clearly 
perceived that I «:aw through him, and that I was angrv' with 
him indeed, and he was angry with me too for being angrv with 
him and seeing through him. My irritation was perhaps petty 
and stupid; but the unrelieved solitude of two friends together 
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is sometimes extremely prejudicial to true fnendship. From a 
certain point of view he had a very true understanding of some 
aspects of his position, and defined it, indeed, very subtly on 
those points about which he did not think it necessary to be 

secret* 

“Oh. how different she was then!" he would sometimes sav 
to me about Varvara Petrovna. "How different she was in the 
old days when we used to talk together. ... Do you know 
that she could talk in those days! Can you believe that she 
had ideas in those days, original ideas! Now, everything has 
changed! She says all that's only old-fashioned twaddle. She 
despises the past. . . . Now she’s like some shopman or 
cashier, she has grown hard-hearted, and she’s always 
cross. ..." 

“Why is she cross now if you are carrying out her ordcr>?" 

I answered. 

He looked at me subtly. 

“Cher ayni; if I had not agreed she would have been dread- 
fully angry, dread-ful-ly ! But yet less than now that 1 have 
consented.” 

He was pleased with this saying of his, and we emptied a 
bottle between us that evening. But that was only for a 
moment, next day he was worse and more ill-humoured than 
ever. 

But what I was most vexed with him for was that he could 
not bring himself to call on the Drozdovs, as he should have 
done on their arrival, to renew the acquaintance of which, so we 
heard, they were themselves desirous, since they kept asking 
about him. It was a source of daily distress to him. He talked 
of Lizaveta Nikolaevna with an ecstasy which I was at a loss 
to understand. No doubt he remembered in her the child whom 
he had once loved. But besides that, he imagined for some 
unknown reason that he would at once find in her company a 
solace for his present misery, and even the solution of his more 
serious doubts. He ejcpected to meet in Lizaveta Nikolaevna 
an extraordinary being. And yet he did not go to see her 
though he meant to do so very day. The worst of it was that 
I was desperately anxious Vo be presented to her and to make 
her acquaintance, and I could look to no one but Stepan 
Trofimovitch to effect this. I was frequently meeting her, in the 
street of course, when she was out riding, wearing a riding-habit 
and mounted on a fine horse, and accompanied by her cousin, 
so-called, a handsome officer, the nephew of the late General 
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Drozdov— and these meetings made an extraordinary impres- 
sion on me at the time. My infatuation lasted only a moment 
and I very soon afterwards recognised the impossibility of my 
dreams myselt — but though it was a fleeting impression it was a 
very real one. and so it may well be imagined how indignant 

I was at the time with my poor friend for keeping so obstinately 
secluded. ^ 

All the members of our circle had been officially infonned 
from the beginning that Stepan Trofimovitch would see nobody 
for a time, and begged them to leave him quite alone. He 
insisted on sending round a circular notice to tliis effect, though 
I tried to diissuade him. I went round to everyone at his request 
and told everybody that Varvara Petrovna had given "our old 
man (as we all used to call Stepan Trofimovitch among our- 
selves) a special job, to arrange in order some corresnondence 
lasting over many years; that he had shut himself up to do it 

and I was helping liim. Liputin was the only one I did not 

have time to visit, and I kept putting it off to tell tlie real 

truth I was afraid to go to him. I knew beforehand that he 

would not believe one word of my story, that he would certain!}' 
imagine that there was some secret at the bottom of it, which 
they were trvhng to hide from him alone, and as soon as I left 
him he would set to work to make inquiries and gossip all over 
the town. While I was picturing all this to myself I happened 
to run across Irim in the street. It turned out that he had heard 
all about it from our friends, whom I had only ju^t informed. 
But, strange to say, instead of being inquisitive and asking 
questions about Stepan Trofimovitch, he internipted me, when 
I began apologising for not having come to him before, Cxud at 
once passed to other subjects. It is true that he had a great 
deal stored up to tell me. He was in a state of great excitement, 
and was delighted to have got hold of me for a listener. He 
began talking of the news of the town, of the arrival of the 
governor's wife, "with new topics of conversation", of an 
ojiposition party already formed in the club, of how they were 
all in a hubbub over the new ideas, and how charmingly this 
suited him, and so on. He talked for a quarter of an hour and 
so amusingly that I could not t.,.V myself away. Though I 
could not endure liim, \ et 1 mu<t admit he had the gift of making 
one listen to him, especially when he was very' angry at some- 
thing. This man was, in rny opinion, a regular spy Irom his 
very nature. At every moment he knew the very latest gossip 
and all the trifling incidents of our town, especially the un- 
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pleasant ones, and it was surprising to me how he took things 
to heart that were sometimes absolutely no concern of his. 
It always seemed to me that the leading feature of his character 
was envy. When I told Stepan Trohmovitch the same evening 
of my meeting Liputin that morning and our conversation, the 
latter to my amazement became greatly agitated, and asked 
me the wild question : 

“Does Liputin know or not?" 

I began trying to prove that there was no possibility of his 
finding it out so soon, and that there was nobody from whom 
he could hear it. But Stepan Trofimovntch was not to be 
shaken. 

“V\’ell, you may believe it or not," he concluded unex- 
pectedly at last, “but I’m convinced that he not only knows 
every detail of 'our' position, but that he knows something else 
besides, something neither you nor I know yet, and perhaps 
never shall, or shall only know when it's too late, when there's 
no turning backl . . ." 

I said nothing, but these words suggested a great deal. For 
five whole days after that we did not say one word about 
Liputin: it was clear to me that Stepan Trofimovilch greatly 
regretted having let his tongue run away with him, and having 
revealed such suspicions before me. 


II 

One morning, on the seventh or eighth day after Stepan 
Trofimovitch had consented to become “engaged", about eleven 
o’clock, when I was hurrying as usual to my afflicted friend. I 
had an adventure on the way. 

I met Karmazinov, "the great wTiter". as Liputin called him. 
1 nad read Kaimazmov from a child. His novels and talcs were 
well kriown to the past and even to the present generation. I 
revt led m them; they were the great enjoyment of my child- 
hood and youth Afterwards I grew rather less enthusiastic 
over his work I did not care so much for the novels with a 
purpose which he had been writing of late as for his first, early 

spontaneous poetry, and his latest 

vpnh^ t ^ generally, if I may 

1 opinion on so delicate a subject, all these 

alented gentlemen of the middling sort who are sometimes in 
their hfetime accepted almost as geniuses, pass out of memory 
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quite suddenly and without a trace when they die. and what's 
more, it often happens that even during their lifetime, as soon 
as a new generation grows up and takes tlie place of the one 
in winch they have flourished, they are forgotten and neglected 
by cver>'one in an incredibly short time. This somehow hap- 
pens among us quite suddenly, like the shifting of the scenes 
on the stage. Oh, it's not at all the same as with Pushkin. 
(lOgol, iMohere, Voltaire, all those great men who really had a 
new original word to say! It's true, too, that these talented 
gentlemen of the middling sort in the decline of their venerable 
years usually write themselves out in the most pitiful way, 
though they don't observe the fact themselves. It liappens not 
infrequently that a writer who has been for a long time credited 
with extraordinary profundity and expected to exercise a groat 
and serious influence on the progress of societ}-, betrays in the 
end such poverty, such insipidity in his fundamental ideas that 
no one regrets that he succeeded in writing himself out so soon. 
But the old grey-bcards don't notice this, and arc angry. Their 
vanity sometimes, especially towards the end of their career, 
reaches proportions that may well provoke wonder. God knows 
what they begin to take themselves for — for gods at least! 
People used to say about Karmazinov that his connections with 
aristocratic society and powerful personages were dearer to him 
than his own soul. People used to say that on meeting you he 
would be cordial, that he would fascinate and enchant you with 
his open-heartedness, especially if you were of use to him in 
some way, and if you came to him with some preliminary 
recommendation. But that before any stray prince, any stray 
countess, anyone that he was afraid of, he would regard it as 
his sacred duty to forget your existence with the most insulting 
carelessness, like a chip of wood, like a fly, before you had even 
lime to get out of his sight; he seriously considered this the 
best and most aristocratic style. In spite of the best of breeding 
and perfect knowledge of good manners he is, they say, vain 
to such an hysterical pitch that he cannot conceal his irritability 
as ari author even in those circles of societ\' where little interest 
is taken in literature. It anybody were to surprise him by being 
indifferent, he would be morbidly chagrined, and trv to revenge 
himself. 

A year before, I had read an article of his in a review, written 
with an immense affectation of naive poetry', and psychology 
too. He described the wreck of some steamer on the English 
coast, of which he had been the witness, and how he had seen 
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the drowning people saved, and the dead bodies brought ashore. 
All this rather long and verbose article was written solely with 
the object of self-display. One seemed to read between the 
lines: “Concentrate yourselves on me. Behold what I was like 
at those moments. What are the sea, the storm, the rock-', the 
splinters of wrecked ships to you? I have described all that 
sufficiently to you with my mighty pen. Why look at that 
drowned woman Nvith the dead child in her dead arms? Look 
rather at me, see how I was unable to bear that sight and turned 
away from it. Here I stood with my back to it; here I was 
horrifted and could not bring myself to look; I blinked my 
eyes — isn’t that interesting?” When I told Stepan Trofimovitcii 
my opinion of Karmazinov's article he quite agreed with me. 

When rumours had reached us of late that Kaimazinov was 


coming to the neighbourhood 1 was, of course, veiy' eager to see 
him, and, if possible, to make his acquaintance. I knew that 
this might be done through Stepan Trofimovitch, they had once 
been friends. And now I suddenly met him at the cross-roads. 
I knew him at once. He had been pointed out to me two or three 
days before when he drove past with the governor’s wife. He 
was a short, stiff-looking old man, though not over fifty-five, 
\vith a rather red little face, with thick grey locks of hair cluster- 
ing under his chiinney-pcit hat, and curling round his clean 
little pink ears. His clean little face was not altogether hand- 
some with its thin, long, crafty-looking lips, with its rather 
fleshy nose, and its sharp, shrewd little eyes. He was dressed 
somewhat shabbily in a sort of cape such as would be worn in 
Switzerland or North Italy at that time of year. But, at any 
rate, all the minor details of his costume, the little studs, and 
collar, the buttons, the tortoise-shell lorgnette on a narrow 
black ribbon, the signet-ring, were all such as are worn by per- 
sons of the most irreproachable good form. I am certain that in 
summer he must have worn light prunella shoes with mother- 

+ he was standing 

still at the turning and looking about him, attentively. Noticing 

that 1 was looking at him with interest, he asked me in a siigarv', 
though rather shrill voice : ^ ^ • 


“Allow me to ask, which is 
Street ? ' ’ 


my nearest way to Bykovy 


•To Bykovy Street? Oh, that's here, close by " 

great excitement "Straight on along this street and 
turning to the left. 

"Very much obliged to you.” 


I cried in 
tile second 



A curse on that minute! I fancy I was shy, and looked 
cringing. He instantly noticed all that, and of course realised it 
all at once; that is, realised that I knew who he was, that I 
had read him and revered him from a child, and that I was shy 
and looked at him cringingly. He smiled, nodded again, and 
walked on as I had directed him. I don't know why I turned 
back to follow him; I don t know why I ran for ten paces beside 
him. He suddenly stood still again. 

"And could you tell me where is the nearest cab-stand?" he 
shouted out to me again. 

It was a horrid shout! A horrid voice! 

"A cab-stand? The nearest cab-stand is ... by the Cathe- 
dral; there are always cabs standing there," and I almost turned 
to run for a cab for him. 1 almost believe that that was what 
he expected me to do. Of course 1 checked myself at once, 
and stood still, but he had noticed my movement and was still 
watching me with the same horrid smile. Then something hap- 
pened which I shall never forget. 

He suddenly dropped a tiny bag, which he was holding in his 
left hand: though indeed it was not a bag. but rather a little 
box, or more probably some part of a pocket-book, or to be 
more accurate a little reticule, rather like an old-fashioned lady’s 
reticule, though I really don’t know what it was. I only know 
that I flew to pick it up. 

I am convinced that I did not really pick it up, but my first 
motion was unmistakable. I could not conceal it. and. like a 
fool, I turned crimson. The cunning fellow at once got all that 
could be got out of the circumstance. 

“Don’t trouble. I'll pick it up." he pronounced charmingly, 
that is, when he was quite sure that I was not going to pick up 
the reticule, he picked it up as though forestalling me, nodded 
once more, and went his way, leaving me to look like a fool. 
It was as good as tiiough I had picked it up myself. For live 
minutes I considcreri myself utterly disgraced for ever, but as 
1 reached Stepan Trofirnovitch’s house I suddenly burst out 
laughing; the meeting struck me as so amu-ing that I immedi- 
ately resolved to entertain Stepan Trofimovitch >Wlh an account 
of it, and even to act the whole scene to hiip^ 

III 

4 

But this time to my surprise I found an extraordinary change 
in him. He pounced on me with a sort of avidity, it is true, as 
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soon as I went in, and began listening to me. but with such a 
distracted air that at first he evidently did not take in my words. 
But as soon as I pronounced the name of Karmazinov he sud- 
denly flew into a frenzy. 

“Don't speak of him! Don't pronounce that name!’' he 
exclaimed, almost in a fur^^ “Here, look, read it! Read it!’’ 

He opened the drawer and threw on the table three small 
slieets of paper, covered with a hurried pencil scrawl, all from 
Varvara Petrovna. The first letter was dated the day before 
yesterday, tlie second had come yesterday, and the last that 
day, an hour before. Their contents were quite trivial, and all 
referred to Karmazinov and betrayed the vain and fussy un- 
easiness of Varvara Petrovna and her apprehension that Kar- 
mazinov might forget to pay her a visit. Here is the first one 
dating from two days before. (Probably there had been one 
also three days before, and possibly another four days before as 
well.) 

“If he deigns to visit you to-day, not a word about me, I beg. 
Not the faintest hint. Don’t speak of me, don't mention me. 

. S . 


The letter of the day before : 

"If he decides to pay you a visit this momning, I think the 
most dignified thing would be not to receive him. That’s what 
I think about it; I don’t know what you think. V. S." 

To-day's, the last: 


I feel sure that you’re in a regular litter and clouds of 
^bacco-sriioke. I’m sending you iMarya and Pomushka. 
Ihey 11 tidy you up in half an hour. And don't hinder them but 
go and sit in the kitchen while they clear up. I’m sending you a 
Bokhara rug and two china vases. I've long been meaning to 

too, tor a time, \ou can put the vases in the window'and hanc 
the Teniers on the right under the portrait of Goethe; it will be 

mg. If he does turn up at last, receive him with the utmost 

subjecr'and'beha''"'^ 'r'"® intellectual 

Not a wnH other lately. 

evening ly. S ^ 

P.S.— If he does not come to-day he won't come at all.” 
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I read and was amazed that he was in such excitement over 
such trifles. Looking at him inquiringly, I noticed that he had 
had time while I was reading to change the everlasting white tie 
he always wore, for a red one. His hat and stick lay on the 
table. He was pale, and his hands were positively trembling. 

"I don’t care a hang about her anxieties," he cried frantic- 
ally. in response to my inquiring look. “Je m’en fiche! She 
has the face to be excited about Karmazinov, and she does not 
answer my letters. Here is my unopened letter which she sent 
me back yesterday, here on the table under the book, under 
L'Homme qni rit. What is it to me that she’s wearing herself 
out over Nikolay! ]e m’en fiche, ct je proclame ma libcrte! 
Alt (liable le Karmazinovl Au diable la Lembkel I’ve hidden 
the vases in the entr}', and the Teniers in the chest of drawers, 
and I have demanded that she is to see me at once. Do you 
hear? Tve insisted! I’ve sent her just such a scrap of paper, 
a pencil scrawl, unsealed, by Nastasya, and I'm waiting. I 
want Uaiya Pavlovna to speak to me with her own lips, before 
the face of Heaven, or at Ica=t before you. Vans me sccondcrcz, 
n'csUce fas. conimc ami et innoin. I don't want to have to 
blush, to lie, I don’t want secrets, I won't have secrets in this 
matter. Let them confess everything to me openly, frankly, 
honourably and then . . . then perhaps I ma>- surprise the 
whole generation by my magnanimity. . . . Am I a scoundrel 
or not, my dear sir?" he concluded suddenly, looking menac- 
ingly at me, as though I'd considered him a scoundrel. 

I offered him a sip of water; I had never seen him like thi-^ 
before. All the while he was talking he kept running from one 
end of the room to the other, but he suddenly stood still before 
me in an extraordinary attitude. 

"Can you suppose," he began again with hysterical haughti- 
ness, looking me up and down, "can you imagine that I. Stepan 
Verhovensky, cannot find in myself the moral strength to take 
niv bag— my beggar's bag— and laying it on my feeble 
shoulder^ to go out at the gate and vanish for ever, when honour 
and the great principle o^f independence demand it? It's not 
the first time that St('pan Verhovensky has had to repel 
dc'^potism by moral force, even though it be the despotism of 
a crazy woman, that i-^, the most cruel and insulting despotism 
which can exist on earth, although you have, I fancy, for- 
gotten yourself so much as to laugh at my phrase, my dear sir! 
Oh you don’t believe that I can find the moral strength in my- 
self to end my life as a tutor in a merchant’s family, or to die 
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of hunger in a ditch! Answer me, answer at once; do you 
believe it, or don't you believe it?" 

But I was purposely silent. I even affected to hesitate to 
wound him by answering in the negative, but to be unable to 
answer affirmatively. In all this ner\-ous excitement of his 
there was something which really did offend me, and not per- 
sonally, oh, no! But ... I will explain later on. 

He positively turned pale. 

"Perhaps you are bored with me, G v (this is my sur- 

name), and you would like . . . not to come and see me at 
all?" he said in that tone of pale composure which usually pre- 
cedes some extraordinaiy' outburst. I jumped up in alarm. At 
that moment Nastasya came in. and, without a word, handed 
Stepan Trofimovitch a piece of paper, on which something was 
written in pencil. He glanced at it and flung it to me. On the 
paper, in Varvara Petrovna's hand, three words were written: 
"Stay at home." 

Stepan Trofimovitch snatched up his hat and stick in silence 
and went quickly out of the room. Mechanically I followed him. 
Suddenly voices and sounds of rapid footsteps were heard in 
the passage. He stood still, as though thunder-struck. 

It’s Liputin; I am lost!" he whispered, clutching at my 
arm. 

At the same instant Liputin walked into the room. 


IV 

owing to Liputin I did not know, 
and indeed I did not attach much significance to the words; I 
put It all down to his ner\'es. His terror, however, was remark- 
able. and I made up my mind to keep a careful watch on him. 

\ k appearance of Liputin as he came in assured us 
that he had on this occasion a special right to come in. in spite 
of the prohibibon. He brought with him an unknown gentle- 
man who must have been a new arrival in the town. In reply 

"'y petrified friend, he called out 
immediately in a loud voice: 

you a visitor, a special one ! I make bold to 

A Kinllov, a very distinguished 

civil en^neer. And what’s more he knows your son the much- 

^teemed Pyoto Stepanovitch, very intimately; and he Ts a 

him. He’s only just arrived.” 

The message is your own addition,” the visitor observed 
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curtly. “There’s no message at all. But I certainly do know 
Verhovensky. I left him in the X province, ten days ahead 
of us." 

Stepan Trofimovitch mechanically offered liis hand and 
motioned him to sit down. He looked at me, he looked at 
Liputin, and then as though suddenly recollecting himself sat 
down himself, though he still kept liis hat and stick in his hands 
without being aware of it. 

“Bah, but you were going out yourself! I was told that you 
were quite knocked up with work.” 

“Yes. Tm ill. and you see, I meant to go for a walk, I . . .“ 

Stepan Trofimovitch checked himself, quickly flung his hat 
and stick on the sofa and — turned crimson. 

Meantime. I was hurriedly examining the visitor. He was a 
young man, about twenty-seven, decently dressed, well made, 
slender and dark, with a pale, rather muddy-coloured face and 
black lustreless eyes. He seemed rather thoughtful and absent- 
minded, spoke jerkily and ungrammatically, transposing words 
in rather a strange way, and getting muddied if he attempted a 
sentence of any length. Liputin was perfectly aware of Stepan 
Trofimovitch's alarm, and was obviously pleased at it. He sat 
down in a wicker-chair which he dragged almost into the middle 
of the room, so as to be at an equal distance between his host 
and the visitor, who had installed themselves on sofas on 
opposite sides of the room. His sharp eyes darted inquisitively 
from one corner of the room to another. 

“It's ... a long while since I’ve seen Pctnisha. . . . You 
met abroad?” Stepan Trofimovitch managed to mutter to the 
visitor. 

“Both here and abroad.” 

“Alexey Nilitch has only just returned himself after living 
four years abroad.” put in Liputin. “He has been travelling 
to perfect himself in his speciality and has come to ns because 
he has good reasons to expect a job on the building of our rail- 
way bridge, and he's now waiting for an answer about it. He 
knows the Drozdovs and Lizaveta Nikolaevna, through P\’otr 
Stepanovitch.” 

The engineer sat. as it were, with a nifllcd air, and listened 
with awkward impatience. It seemed to me that he was angry 
about something. 

“He knows Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch too.” 

“Do you know Nitolay Vsyevolodovitch?” inquired Stepan 
Trofimovitch. 
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“I know him too.' 

"It’s it’s a very long time since I ve seen Petrusha, 
and . . I ’feel I have so little right to call myself^ a father 
. c’est le mot; I . . . how did you leave 
“Oh. yes. I left him ... he comes himself, replied Mr. 
Kirillov, in haste to be rid of the question again. He certainly 

was angry. . , , 

"He’s coming! At last I ... you see. it s very long since 

I've see Petrusha!" Stepan Trofimovitch could not get away 
from this phrase. "Now I expect my poor boy to whom . . . 
to whom 1 have been so much to blame! That is. I mean to say, 
when I left him in Petersburg. 1 ... in short. I looked on 
him as a nonentity, quelque chose dans ce genre. He was a very 
nervous boy. you know, emotional, and . . . very timid. 
When he said his prayers going to bed he used to bow down 
to the ground, and niake the sign of the cross on his pillow 
that he might not die in the night. . . . ]e m’en souviens. 
Enfin. no artistic feeling whatever, not a sign of anything 
higher, ot anytliing fundamental, no embry'O of a future ideal 
. . . e'etait comme un petit idtot, but Till afraid I am inco- 
herent; excuse me . . . you came upon me ..." 

"You say seriously that he crossed his pillow?" the engineer 
asked suddenly with marked curiosity. 

Yes, he used to . . ." 

All right. I just asked. Go on." 

Stepan Trofimovitch looked interrogatively at Liputin. 

"Tm very grateful to you for your visit. But I must confess 
I’m . . . not in a condition . . . just now . . . But allow me 
to ask where you are lodging." 

"At Filipov’s, in Bogoyavlensky Street." 

"Ach, that’s where Shatov lives," I observed involuntarily. 
"Just so. in the very same house," cried Liputin. "only 
Shatov lodges above, in the attic, while he's down below, at 
Captain Lebyadkin's. He knows Shatov too, and he knows 
Shatov's wife. He was very intimate with her, abroad." 

"Comment! Do you really know anything about that un- 
happy marriage de ce pauvre ami and that woman?" cried 
Stepan Trofimovitch, carried away by sudden feeling. "You 
are the first man I’ve met who has known her personally; and if 
only ..." 

"WTiat nonsense!" the engineer snapped out, flushing all 
over. "How you add to things, Liputin! I’ve not seen Shatov’s 
wife; I’ve only once seen her in the distance and not at all 
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close. ... I know Shatov. Why do you add things of all 
sorts?" 

He turned round sharply on the sofa, clutched his hat, then 
laid it down again, and settling himself down once more as 
before, fixed his angry black eyes on Stepan Trofimovitch with 
a sort of defiance. I was at a loss to understand such strange 
irritability. 

Excuse me, Stepan Trofimovitch obseix'cd impressively. 
"I understand that it may be a ver>^ delicate subject. . . 

"No sort of delicate subject in it, and indeed it’s shameful, 
and I didn't shout at you that it’s nonsense, but at Liputin, 
because he adds things. Excuse me if you took it to ^•oll^self. 
I know Shatov, but I don’t know his \\-ife at all ... I don't 
know her at all ! ’’ 

"I understand. I understand. And if I insisted, it’s onl\’ 
because Tm very' fond of our poor friend, noire irascible ami, 
and have always taken an interest in him. ... In my opinion 
that man changed his former, possibly ovcT-youthful but vet 
sound ideas, too abniptly. And now he says all sorts of things 
about noire Sainte Russie to such a degree that I’ve long ex- 
plained this upheaval in his whole constittition, I can only call 
it that, to some violent shock in his family life. and. in fact, to 
his unsuccessful marriage. I, who know my poor Russia like 
the fingers on my hand, and have devoted my whole life to the 
Russian people, I can assure you that he docs not know the 
Russian people, and what’s more . . .’’ 

"I don’t know the Russian people at all, either, and I haven’t 
time to study them," the engineer snapped out again, and again 
he turned sharply on the sofa. Stepan Trofimovitch was pulled 
up in the middle of his speech. 

"He is studying them, he is studying them." interpo-ed 
Liputin. "He has already begun the study of them, and i-* 
writing a very interesting article dealing with the causes of the 
increase of suicide in Russia, and. generally speaking, the 
cau.ses that lead to the increase or decrease of suicide in societ\'. 
He has reached amazing results." 

The engineer became dreadfully excited. 

"You have no right at all," he muttered wrathfully. "T’m 
not writing an article. I’m not going to do silly things. T asked 
you confidentially, quite by chance. There’s no article at all. 
I’m not publishing, and you haven’t the right , . ." 

Liputin was obviously enjo\’ing himself. 

"I beg your pardon, perhaps I made a mistake in calling your 
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literary work an article. He is only collecting observations, and 
the essence of the question, or. so to say, its moral aspect he \y> 
not touching at all. And, indeed, he rejects morality itself 
altogether, and holds with the last new principle of general 
destruction for the sake of ultimate good. He demands already 
more tlian a hundred million heads for tlie establishment of 
common sense in Europe; many more than they demanded at 
the last Peace Congress. Alexey Nihtch goes further than any- 
one in that sense.” 

The engineer listened with a pale and contemptuous smile. 
For half a minute cver>’one was silent. 

“All this is stupid, Liputin, ' Mr. Kirillov obser\’ed at last, 
with ^ certain dignity. ‘‘If I by chance had said some thi[]g> 
to you, and you caught them up again, as you like. But ycni 
have no right, for I never speak to anyone. I scorn to talk. . . . 
If one has a conviction then it’s clear to me. . . . But you’re 
doing foolishly. I don’t argue about things when everything's 
settled. I can't bear arguing. I never want to argue. . . .” 

“And perhaps you are very wise,” Stepan Trofimovitch could 
not resist saying. 

"I apologise to you, but I am not angry with anyone here,” 
the visitor went on, speaking hotly and rapidly. ”I have seen 
few people for four years. For four years I have talked little 
and have tried to see no one. for my own objects wliirh do not 
concern anyone else, for four years. Liputin found this out 
and is laughing. I understand and don't mind. I’m not ready 
to take offence, only annoyed at his liberty. And if I don't 
explain my ideas to you,” he concluded unexpectedly, scan- 
ning us all with resolute eyes, “it's not at all that I’m afraid of 
your giving information to the government; that’s not so; please 
do not imagine nonsense of that sort.” 

No one made any reply to these words. We only looked at 
each other. Even Liputin forgot to snigger. 

Gentlemen, I m ver\^ sorry” — Stepan Trofimovitch got iin 

rcso utely from the sofa— “but I feel ill and upset. Excuse 
me. * 


Ach, that s for us to go.” Mr. Kirillov started, snatching up 
ms cap. It s a good thing you told us. I’m so forgetful.” 

He rose and with a good-natured air went up to Stepan 
^^ohmovitch, holding out his hand. 

I'm sorry you're not well, and I came.” 

^ 'r? ^ 1 ?^. •''^7 success among us.” answered Stepan Tro- 
nmovitch, shaking hands with him heartily and without haste 



I understand that, if as you say you have lived so long abroad, 
cutting yourself off from people for objects of your own and 
forgetting Russia, you must inevitably look with wonder on us 
who are Russians to the backbone, and we must feel the same 
about you. Mais cela passera. I'm only puzzled at one thing: 
you want to build our bridge and at the same time you declare 
that you hold with the principle of universal destruction. They 
won't let you build our bridge." 

"What! What's that you said? Ach, I say!" Kirillov cried, 
much struck, and he suddenly broke into the most frank and 
good-humoured laughter. For a moment his face took a quite 
childlike expression, which I thought suited him particularly. 
Liputin rubbed his hand with delight at Stepan Trofimo\?itch's 
witty remark. I kept wondering to myself why Stepan Trofimo- 
vitch was so frightened of Liputin. and why he had cried out 
"I am lost" when he heard him coming. 

V 

We were all standing in the doonvay. It was the moment 
when hosts and guests hurriedly exchange the and most 
cordial words, and then part to their mutual gratification. 

"The reason he's so cross to-day," Liputin dropped all at 
once, as it were casually, when he was just going out of the 
room, "is because he had a disturbance to-day with Captain 
Lebyadkin over his sister. Captain Lebyadkin thrashes that 
precious sister of his, the mad girl, ever;' day with a whip, a 
real Cossack whip, cveiy^ morning and evening. So Alexey 
Nilitch has positively taken the lodge so as not to be present. 
Well, good-bye." 

"A sister? An invalid? With a whip?" Stepan Trofimo- 
vitch cried out, as though he had suddenly been lashed with a 
whip himself. "What sister? What Lebyadkin?" 

All his former terror came back in an instant. 

"Lebyadkin! Oh. that’s the retired captain; he used onl}' o 
call himself a lieutenant before. . . 

"Oh. what is his rank to me? What sister? Good hcavensl 
. . . You say Lebyadkin? But there used to be a Lebyadkin 
here. . . 

"That's the very man. 'Our' Lebyadkin. at Virginsky's, 
you remember?" 

"But he was caught with forged papers?" 
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“Well, now he's come back. He’s been here almost three 
weeks and under the most peculiar circumstances. 

“Whv, but he’s a scoundrel?" 

“As though no one could be a scoundrel among us." IJputin 
grinned suddenly, his knavish little eyes seeming to peer into 
Stepan Trohmovitch’s soul. 

“Good heavens! I didn't mean that at all . . . though I 
, quite agree with you about that, with you particularly. But 
""what then, what then? What did you mean by that? You 
certainly meant something by that." 

“Why, it's all so trivial. . . . This captain to all appearances 
went away from us at that time; not because of tiie forged 
papers, but simply to look for his sister, who was in hiding from 
him somewhere, it seems; well, and now he's brought her and 
that’s the whole sto^>^ Why do you seem frightened, Stepan 
Trofimovitch? I only tell this from his drunken chatter though, 
he doesn’t speak of it himself when he’s sober. He's an irritable 
man, and. so to speak, aesthetic in a militar>^ style; only he has 
bad taste. And this sister is lame as well as mad. She seems to 


have been seduced by someone, and Mr. Lcbyadkin has. it 
seems, for many years received a yearly grant from the seducer 
by way of compensation for the wound to his honour, so it 
would seem at least from his chatter, though I believe it's only 
drunken talk. It's simply his brag. Besides, that sort of thing 
is done much cheaper. But that he has a sum of money is per- 
fectly certain. Ten days ago he was walking barefoot, and 
now I’ve seen hundreds in his hands. His sister has fits of some 
sort every day, she shrieks and he 'keeps her in order’ with the 
whip.^ You must inspire a woman with respect, he says. What 
’*|i;3^r5tand is how Shatov goes on living above him. 
Alexey Nilitch has only been three days with them. They were 
acquainted in Petersburg, and now he’s taken the lodge' to get 
awav from the disturbance." 

Is this all true?" said Stepan Trofimovitch. addressing the 
engineer. ® 

fully^°^ ^ muttered wrath- 

Mystenes, secrets! Where have all these mysteries and 

^ Trofimovitch could 

not refrain from exclaiming. 

shrugged his shoulders 

and went out of the room. 

Alexey Nilitch positively snatched the whip out of his hand 
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broke it and threw it out of the window, and they had a violent 
quarrel,” added Liputin. 

■'Why are you chattering, Liputin? It’s stupid. What for?” 
Alexey Nilitch turned again instantly. 

■'Why be so modest and conceal the generous impulses of 
one’s soul; that is, of your soul? I'm not speaking of my own.” 

"How stupid it is . . . and quite unnecessary. Lebyadkin’s 
stupid and quite worthless — and no use to the cause, and . . .1 
utterly mischievous. Why do you keep babbling all sorts ot 
tilings? I’m going.” 

■'Oh, what a pity!” cried Liputin with a candid smile, “or 
I’d have amused you with another little story’, Stepan Trofimo- 
vitch. I came, indeed, on purpose to tell you, though I dare sa\- 
5'ou’vc heard it already. Well, till another time, Alexey Nilitch 
is in such a hurr^^ Good-bye for the present. The story con- 
cerns Varvara Petrovna. She amused me the day before yester- 
day; she Sent for me on purpose. It’s simply killing. Good- 
bye.” 

But at this Stepan Trofimovitch absolutely would not let him 
go. He seized him by the shoulders, tunicd him sharply back 
into the room, and sat him down in a chair. Liputin was 
positively scared. 

“Why, to be sure.” he began, looking warily at Stepan Tro- 
fimovitch from his chair, "she suddenly sent for me and asked 

• j 

me 'confidentially' my private opinion, whether Nikolay 
Vsyevolodovitch is mad or in his right mind. Isn’t that 
astonishing? ” 

"You’re out of vour mind!” muttered Stepan Trofimovitch. 
and suddenly, as though he were beside himself: "Liputin. yon 
know perfectly well tliat you only came here to tell me some- 
thing insulting of that sort and . . . something worse!” 

In a flash, I recalled his conjecture that Liputin knew not only 
more than we did about our affair, but something else which v 
siiould never know. 

"Upon mv word, Stepan Trofimovitch,” muttered Liputin, 
seeming greatly alarmed, "upon my word . . 

"Hold your tongue and begin! I beg you, Mr. Kirillov, to 
come back too, and be present. I earnestly beg you ! Sit down, 
and you. Liputin, begin directly, simply and without an}- 
excuses.” 

"If I had only known it would upset you so much I wouldn't 
have begun at all. And of course I thought you knew all about 
it from Varvara Petrovna her-elf.” 
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“You didn’t think that at all. Begin, begin, I tell you.’’ 
“Only do me the favour to sit down yourself, or how can 1 sit 
here when you are running about before me in such excitement. 
I can’t speak coherently." 

Stepan Tro&movitch restrained himself and sank impressively 
into an easy chair. The engineer stared gloomily at the floor. 
Liputin looked at them with intense enjoyment. 

“How am I to begin? . . . I’m too overwhelmed. . . 


VI 

“The day before yesterday a servant was suddenly sent to 
me: ‘You are asked to call at twelve o’clock,’ said he. Can you 
fancy such a tiling? I threw aside my work, and precisely at 
midday yesterday I was ringing at the bell. I was let into the 
drawing-room; I waited a minute — she came in; she made me 
sit down and sat down herself, opposite. I sat down, and 1 
couldn't believe it; you know how she has always treated me. 
She began at once without beating about the bush, you know 
her way. ‘You remember,' she said, 'that four years ago when 
Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch was ill he did some strange things 
which made all the town wonder till the position was explained. 
One of those actions concerned you personally. When Nikolay 
Vsyevolodovitch recovered he went at my request to call on you. 

I know that he talked to you several times before, too. Tell 
me openly and candidly what you . . . (she faltered a little 
at this point) what you thought of Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch 
then . . . what was your view of him altogether . . . what 

idea you were able to form of him at that time . . . and still 
have ? ’ 

Here she was completely confused, so that she paused for a 
whole minute, and suddenly flushed. I was alarmed. She began 
again — touchingly is not quite the word, it’s not applicable to 
her — but in a very impressive tone : 

I want you, she said, ‘to understand me clearly and with- 
out mistake. I’ve sent for you new because I look upon you 
as a keen-sighted and quick-witted man, qualified to make 
y accurate observations.’ (What compliments!) 'You’ll under- 
stand too she said, 'that I am a mother appealing to you. . . . 
Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch has suffered some calamities and has 
p^ed through many changes of fortune in his life. All that,’ 
she said, might well have affected the state of his mind. I’m 
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not speaking of madness, of course.’ she said, ‘that's quite out 
of the question!’ (This was uttered proudly and resolutely.) 
‘But there might be something strange, something peculiar, 
some turn of thought, a tendency to some particular way of 
looking at things.' (Those were her exact words, and I admired. 
Stepan Troftmovitch, the exactness with which Varvara 
Petrovna can put things. She's a lady of superior intellect 1) ■ 
‘I have noticed in him. anyway,' she said, 'a perpetual resT 
lessness and a tendency to peculiar impulses. But I am a mother^' 
and you are an impartial spectator, and tlierefore qualified with 
your intelligence to fonn a more impartial opinion. I implore 
you, in fact’ (yes, tliat word 'implore' was uttered!), 'to tell 
me the whole truth, without mincing matters. And if 3 'ou will 
give me your word never to forget that I have spoken to vou 
in confidence, you may reckon upon my always being ready 
to seize every opportunity in the future to show my gratitude.’ 
Well, what do you say to that?” 

“You have ... so amazed me . . .” faltered Stepan 
Trofimovitch, “that I don’t believe you.” 

"Yes, observe, observe,” cried Liputin, as though he had 
not heard Stepan Trofimovitch, ‘‘observe what must be her 
agitation and uneasiness if she stoops from her g-'andeur to 
appeal to a man like me, and even condescends to beg me to 
keep it secret. What do you call that? Hasn't she received 
some news of Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, something unex- * 
pected? ” 

‘‘I don’t know ... of news of any sort . . . T haven't 
seen her for some days, but . . . but I must say ...” lii^ped 
Stepan Trofimovitch. evidently hardly able to think clearly, 
“but I must say, Liputin. that if it was said to you in confi- 
dence. and here you’re telling it before everyone . . .” 

‘‘Absolutely in confidence! But (lod strike me dead if I . . 

But as for telling it here . . . what does it matter? Are we 
strangers, even Alexey Nilitch?” 

‘‘I don’t share that attitude. No doubt we three here will 
keep the secret, but I’m afraid of the fourth, you, and wouldn’t 
tnisl vou in anything. ...” 

"What do you mean bv that? Why, it’s more to my interest 
than anyone's, seeing I was promised eternal gratitude! What 
I wanted was to point out in this connection one extremely 
strange incident, rather to say. psychological than simply 
strange. Yesterday evening, under the influence of my conver- 
sation with Varvara Petrovna— you can fancy yourself what an 
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impression it made on me — I approached Alexey Nilitch with a 
discreet question: ‘You knew Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch 
abroad,' said 1, ‘and used to know him before in Petersburg 
too. What do you think of his mind and his abilities?' said I. 
He answered laconically, as liis way is, that he was a man of 
subtle intellect and sound judgment. ‘And have you never 
noticed in the course of years,’ said I, 'any turn of ideas or 
peculiar way of looking at things, or any, so to say, insanity?' 

' In fact, I repeated Varvara Petrovna's own question. And 
would you beiieve it, Alexey Nilitch suddenly grew thoughtful, 
and scowled, just as he's doing now. 'Yes,' said he, 'I have 
sometimes thought there was something strange.' Take note, 
too, that if anything could have seemed strange even to 

Alexey Nilitch, it must really have been something, mu^^tn’t 
it ? 


"Is that true?" said Stepan Trohmovitch, turning to Alexey 
Nilitch. ^ 

prefer not to speak of it," answered Alexey 
Niutch, suddenly raising his head, and looking at him with 
flashing eyes. "I wish to contest your right to do this. Liputin. 
rou ve no right to drag me into this. I did not give my whole 
opinion at all. Though I knew Nikolay Stavrogin in Petersburg, 
that was long ago, and though I’ve met him since I know him 

n ■ ^ and . . . All tliis is some- 

tning like scandal. 

oppressed inno- 

ie' n f ^ "Py Vou're about 

von ; -fn very well for you, Alexey Nilitch, to cViticise when 

Cpan Trofim^ you wouldn't believe it, 

k ^ take Captain Lebyadkin he is stunirl 

•wVt do you think c^otaii Nilitch), 

not?' Wou^d you believe ft iV .Vour subtle serpent mad or 

^id ^hr simpirieapVup Lm'Tis'sTaf 


he fell to thinking so bitterly, thinking so much, that his 
drunkenness dropped off him. We were sitting in Filipov's 
restaurant. And it wasn’t till half an hour later that he sud- 
denly struck the table with his fist. 'Yes,' said he, ‘maybe he's 
mad. but that can’t affect it. . . Again he didn’t say what 
it couldn't affect. Of course I'm only giving you an extract of 
the conversation, but one can understand the sense of it. You 
may ask whom you like, they all have the same idea in their 
heads, though it nevei entered anyone’s head before. ‘Yes,’ 
they say, ‘he's mad; he's very clever, but perhaps he's mad 
too’.’ ” 

Stepan Trofimovitch sat pondering, and thought intently. 

“And how does Lebyadkin know?" 

“Do you mind inquiring about that of Alexey Nilitch, who 
has just called me a spy? I'm a spy, yet I don’t know, but 
Alexey Nilitch knows all the ins and outs of it, and holds his 
tongue." 

“I know nothing about it. or hardly anything," answered the 
engineer with the same irritation. "You make Lebyadkin 
drunk to find out. You brought me here to find out and to 
make me say. And so you must be a spy." 

"I haven't made him drunk yet. and he's not worth the 
money cither, with all his secrets. They are not worth that to 
me. i don't know what they are to you. On the contrar>\ he is 
scattering the money, though twelve days ago he begged fifteen 
kopecks of me, and it’s he treats me to champagne, not 1 
him. But you've given me an idea, and if there should be occa- 
sion I will make him drunk, just to get to the bottom of it and 
maybe I shall find out . . . all your little secrets," Liputin 
snapped back spitefully. 

Stepan Trofimovitch looked in bewilderment at the two dis- 
putants. Both were giving themselves away, and what's more, 
were not standing on ceremonv- The tliought crossed my mind 
that Liputin had brought this Alexey Nilitch to us with the 
simple object of drawing him into a conversation through a 
third person for purposes of his own— his favourite manceiivre.^^ 

“Alexey Nilitch knows Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch quite well." 
he went on irritably, "only he conceals it. And as to your 
question about Captain Lebyadkin, he made his acquaintance 
before any of us did, six years ago in Petersburg, in that 
obscure, if one may so express it, epoch in the life of Nikolay 
Vsyevolodovitch. before he had dreamed of rejoicing our hearts 
by coming here. Our prince, one must conclude, surrounded 
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himself with rather a queer selection of acquaintances. It wa^ 
at that time, it seems, that he made acquaintance with thi. 

^^"Take care. Liputin. I warn you. Nikolay Vsyevolodovilch 
meant to be here soon himself, and he knows how to d. fend 

himself." . 

“Why warn me? I am the first to cr\’ out that he is a man ot 

the most subtle and refined intelligence, and I quite reassuretl 
Van’ara Petrovna yesterday on that score. ‘It’' his charatt<r. 

1 said to her, 'that I can't answer for.’ Lcbyadkin said the 
same thing yesterday: ‘A lot of harm has come to me from his 
character.' he said. Ach, Stepan Trofimovitch. it’s all very wt ll for 
you to cry out about slander and spying, and at the very time 
observe that you wring it all out of me. and with such immense 
curiosity too. Now, Varvara Petrovna went straight to the point 
yesterday. ‘You have had a personal interest in the business,' 
she said, ‘that's why I appeal to you.’ I should say so! What 
need to look for motives when I’ve swallowed a persona! in'ult 
from his excellency before the whole society ot the place. I 
should think I have grounds to be interested, not merely for the 
sake of gossip. He shakes hands with you one day, and next 
day, for no earthly reason, he returns your hospitality by slap- 
ping you on the cheeks in the face of all decent society, if the 
fancy takes him, out of sheer wantonness. And what’s more, 
the fair sex is everything for them, these butterflies and mettle- 
some-cocks! Grand gentlemen with little wings like the ancient 
cupids, lady-killing PetchorinsI It’s all very well for you. 
Stepan Trofimovitch, a confirmed bachelor, to talk like that, 
stick up for his excellency and call me a slanderer. But if you 
married a pretty young wife — as you’re still such a fine fellow — 
then I dare say you’d bolt your door against our prince, and 
throw up barricades in your house! Why, if only that 
Mademoiselle Lebyadkin, who is thrashed with a whip, were 
not mad and bandy-legged, by Jove, I should fancy she was 
the victim of the passions of our general, and that it was from 
him that Captain Lebyadkin had suffered ‘in his family dignity', 
as he expresses it himself. Only perhaps that is inconsistent 
with his refined taste, though, indeed, even that’s no hindrance 
\ to turn Every berry is worth picking it only he’s in the mood 
tor it. You talk of slander, but I'm not crying this aloud though 

the w’hole towm is ringing with it; I only listen and assent. That’s 
not prohibited.’’ 

"The to^vn’s ringing with it? What's the town ringing with? ” 
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“That is. Captain Lcbyadkin is shouting for all the town to 
hear, and isn’t that just the same as the market-place ringing 
with it? How am I to blame? I interest myself in it only 
among friends, for, after all, I consider myself among friends 
here.” He looked at us with an innocent air. “Something’s 
happened, only consider: they say his excellency has sent three 
hundred roubles from Switzerland by a most honourable young 
lady, and, so to say, modest orphan, whom I have the honour 
of knowing, to be handed over to Captain Lebyadkin. And 
Lebyadkin, a little later, was told as an absolute fact also by a 
very honourable and therefore trustworthy person, I won’t say 
whom, that not three hundred but a thousand roubles had been 
sent ! . . . And so, Lebyadkin keeps crying out ‘the young lady 
has grabbed seven hundred roubles belonging to me', and he's 
almost ready to call in the police; he threatens to, anyway, and 
he's making an uproar all over the town.” 

“This is vile, vile of you!” cried the engineer, leaping up 
suddenly from his chair. 

“But I say, you are yourself the honourable person who 
brought word to Lebyadkin from Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch that 
a thousand roubles were sent, not three hundred. Why, the 
captain told me so himself when he was drunk." 

“It's . . . it's an unhappy misunderstanding. Sonieone^s 
made a mistake and it's led to . . . It's nonsense, and it s 

base of you.” , t. j- 

"But I’m ready to believe that it s nonsense, and I m dis- 
tressed at the stor>'. for. take it as you will, a girl of an honour- 
able reputation is implicated first over the seven hundred 
roubles, and secondly in unmistakable intimacy with Nikolay 
Vsyevolodovitch. For how much does it mean to his excellency 
to disgrace a girl of good character, or put to shame another 
man's wife, like that incident with me? If he comes across a 
generous-hearted man he’ll force him to cover the sins of others 
under the shelter of his honourable name. That’s just what I 
had to put up with, I’m speaking of myself. . . ." 

"Be careful. Liputin." Stepan Trofimovitch got up from his 

ea'^v chair and turned pale. 

“Don't believe it. don’t believe it! Somebody has made a 
mistake and Lebyadkin’s drunk . . ." exclaimed the engineer 
in indescribable excitement. “It will all be explained, but 
I can't. . . . And 1 think it's low. . . . And that s enough. 

enough I " 

He ran out of the room. 
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“What are you about? Why, I’m going with you!” cried 
Liputin, startled. He jumped up and ran after Alexey Nilitch, 


VII 

Stepan Trofimovitch stood a moment reflecting, looked at me 
as though he did not see me, look up his hat and stick and 
walked quietly out of the room. I followed him again, as before. 
As we went out of the gate, noticing that 1 was accompanying 
him, he said: 

“Oh yes. you may serve as a witness . . . de I'accideni. Vou-i 
m'accompagnerez, n’esUce pas?" 

“Stepan Trofimovitch, surely you’re not going there again? 
Think what may come of it! ’ 

With a pitiful and distracted smile, a smile of shame and utter 
despair, and at the same time of a sort of strange ecstasy, he 
whispered to me, standing still for an instant: 

“I can't marry to cover 'another man’s sins' I” 

These words were just what 1 was expecting. At last that 
fatal sentence that he had kept hidden from me was uttered 
aloud, after a whole week of shuffling and pretence. I was 
positively enraged. 

"And you. Stepan Verhovensky, with your luminous mind, 
your kind heart, can harbour such a dirty such a low idea 

and could before Liputin came!" 

He looked at me, made no answer and walked on in the came 
direction. I did not want to be left behind. I wanted to give 
Varvara Petrovna my version. I could have forgiven him if 
he had simply wth his womanish faint-heartedness believed 
Lipu in. but now it was clear that he had thought of it all him- 
self long before, and that Liputin had only confirmed his 

trsusTCct hesitated 

to bUSf^ct the girl from the very first day, before he had anv 

k.nd of ponnds, even Lipnlin's words, to go upon Van ara 
due°trw behaviour he had explained^o himself as 

Sredous Ss- h“''" ‘h^^^istocrltic misdoings of h^r 
mel” ke e'xclataef haf,-''"'^ Vj 

hundred =if‘er walking a 

■■Come straight home and I’ll make everything clear to von,-' 
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I cried, turning him by force towards home. 

"It's ho! Stepan Trohmovitch, it's you? You?" A fresh, 
joyous young voice rang out like music behind us. 

We had seen nothing, but a lady on horseback suddenly 
made her appearance beside us — Lizaveia Nikolaevna with 
her invariable companion. She pulled up her horse. 

"Come here, come here quickly!" she called to us, loudly 
and merrily. "It’s twelve years since I’ve seen him, and I know 
him. while he . . . Do you really not know me?" 

Stepan Trohmovitch clasped the hand held out to him and 
kissed it reverently. He gazed at her as though he were praying 
and could not utter a word. 

"He knows me, and is glad! Mavriky Nikolaevitch, lie's 
delighted to see me! Why is it you haven't been to see us all 
this fortnight? Auntie tried to persuade me you were ill and 
must not be distusbed; but I know Auntie tells lies. I kept 
stamping and swearing at you, but I had made up my mind, 
quite made up my mind, that you should come to me first, that 
was why I didn't send to you. Heavens, why. he hasn't changed 
a bit!"' She scrutinised 'him, bending down from the saddle. 
"He's absurdly unchanged. Oh yes, he has wrinkles, a lot of 
wrinkles, round his eyes and on his cheeks some grey hair, but 
his eyes are just the same. And have I changed? Have I 
changed? Why don’t you say something?" 

I remembered at that moment the stor\' that she had been 
almost ill when she was taken away to Petersburg at eleven 
years old. and that she had cried during her illness and asked 


for Stepan Trohmovitch. . , , . -.i 

"You . . . I . . he faltered now in a voice breaking with 

joy "I was just crying out 'who will comfort me?' and I heard 
your voice. I look on it as a miracle ct je commence a croire. 

■ ^‘En Dicu! En Dieu qui esl lo.-hant ct qm est si grand et si 
hon^ You see, I know all your lectures by heart. Mavnky 
Nikolaevitch, what faith he used to preach to me then, en Diru 
qui est si grand ct si bon! And do you remember your stoiy^ ot 
how Columbus discovered America, and they all cried out . 
‘Land! land!'? My nur^e Alyona Frolovna says I 
headed at night afterwards, and kept crying out Land! land, 
in my sleep. And do you remember how you told me the story 
of Prince Hamlet? And do you remember how you described 
to me how the poor emigrants were transported from Europe to 
America? And it was all untnic; I found out afterwards how 
they were transported. But what beautiful fibs he used to tell 





me then, Mavriky Nikolaevitch! They were better tlian the 
truth. Why do you look at Mavriky Nikolaevitch like that? He 
is the best and finest man on the face of the globe and you must 
like him just as you do me! // fait tout ce que je veux. But. 
dear Stepan Trofimovitch, you must be unhappy again. :.iiice 
you cry out in the middle of the street asking who will comfort 
you. Unhappy, aren't you? Aren’t you?" 

"Now I’m happy. . . 

"Aunt IS horrid to you?" she went on, without listening. 
"She’s just the same as ever, cross, unjust, and always our 
precious aunt! And do you remember how you threw yourself 
into my arms in the garden and I comforted you and cried — 
don’t be afraid of Mavriky Nikolaevitch; he has known all 
about you, everything, for ever sc long; you can weep on his 
shoulder as long as you like, and he’ll stand there as long as you 
like! . . . Lift up your hat, lake it off altogether for a minute, 
hft up your head, stand on tiptoe, I want to kiss you on the 
forehead as I kissed you for the last time when we parted. Do 
you see that young lady’s adminng us out of the window? 
Come closer, closer! Heavens! How grey he is!" 

And bending over in the saddle she kissed him on the fore- 
head. 


He got 


"Come, now to your home! I know where you live. I’ll be 
with you directly, in a minute. I’ll make you the first visit, you 
stubborn man, and then I must have you for a whole day at 
home. You can go and make ready for me." 

And she galloped off with her cavalier. We returned. Stepan 
Trofimovitch sat down on the sofa and began to cry. 

"Dieu, Dieid” he e.xclaimed, “enfin unt minute de honheur!” 
Not more than ten minutes aftenvards she reappeared accord- 
mg to her promise, escorted by her Mavriky Nikolaevitch. 

“Vous et le bonheur, uous arrivez cn meme temps'” V 
up to meet her. 

"Here’s a nosegay for you; I rode just now to Madame 
Chevalier s, she has flowers all the winter for name-days. 
Heres Mavnky Nikolaevitch, please make friends. I wanted 
^ bnng you a cake instead of a nosegay, but Mavriky 

Nikolaevitch dec ares that is not in the Russian spirit." 

Nikolaevich was an artillery captain, a tall and 
handson^ man of thirty-three, irreproachably correct in appear- 

impsing and at first sight almost stem counten- 

^fconlH fin wonderful and delicate kindness which no 
one could fail to perceive almost tlie first moment of making his 
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acquaintance. He was taciturn, however, seemed very self- 
possessed and made no efforts to gain friends. Many of us said 
later that he was by no means clever; but this was not altogether 
just. 

I won’t attempt to describe the beauty of Lizaveta Niko- 
laevna. The whole tosvn was talking of it, though some of our 
ladies and young girls indignantly differed on the subject. There 
were some among them who already detested her, and princi- 
pally for her pnde. The Drozdovs had scarcely begun to pay 
calls, which mortified them, though the real reason for the delay 
was Praskovya Ivanovna’s invalid state. They detested her in 
the second place because she was a relative of the governor’s 
wife, and thirdly because she rode out eveiy^ day on horseback. 
We had never had young ladies who rode on horseback before; 
it was only natural that the appearance of Lizaveta Nikolaevna 
on horseback and her neglect to pay calls were bound to offend 
local society. Yet everyone knew that riding was prescribed her 
by the doctor's orders, and thev talked sarcastically of her ill- 
ness. She really was ill. What struck me at first sight in her was 
her abnonnal, nervous, incessant restlessness. Alas, the poor 
girl was very unhappy, and everything was explained later. To- 
day, recalling the past, I should not say she was such a beauty 
as she seemed to me then. Perhaps she was really not pretty at 
all. Tall, slim, but strong and supple, she struck one by the 
irregularities of the lines of her face. Her eyes were set some- 
what like a Kalmuck's, slanting; she was pale and thin in the 
face with high cheek-bones, but there was something in the face 
that conquered and fascinated! There was something powerful 
in the ardent glance of her dark eyes. She always made her 
appearance "like a conquering heroine, and to spread her con- 
quests". She seemed proud and at times even arrogant. I 
don’t know whether she succeeded in being kind, but I know 
that she wanted to, and made terrible efforts to force herself to 
be a little kind. There were, no doubt, many fine impulses and 
the very best elements in her character, but eveiydhing in her 
seemed perpetually seeking its balance and unable to find it; 
everything was in chaos, in agitation, in uneasiness. 
the demands she made upon herself were too severe, and she 
was never able to find in herself the strength to satisfy 

them. , , . 

She sat on the sofa and looked round the room. 

"Whv do I always begin to feel sad at such mornents, explain 
that mystery, you learned person? I've been thinking all my 
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life that I should be goodness knows how pleased at seeing you 
and recalling everything, and here I somehow don't feel pleaM d 
at all. although I do love you. . . . Ach, heavcnsl He has 
my portrait on the wall! Give it here. I remember it! 1 

remember itl" 

An exquisite miniature in water-colour of Liza at twelve years 
old had been sent nine years before to Stepan '1 rohmovitch trom 
Petersburg by the Drozdovs. He had kept it hanging on his wall 
ever since. 

“Was I such a pretty child? Can that really have been my 
face?" 

She stood up, and with the portrait in her hand looked in the 
looking-glass. 

“Make haste, take it!" she cried, giving back the portrait. 
“Don’t hang it up now, aftenvards. I don’t want to look at it." 
She sat down on the sofa again. “One life is over and another 
is begun, then that one is over — a third begins, and so on, end- 
lessly. All the ends are snipped off as it were with scissors. See 
what stale things I’m telling you. Yet how much truth there is 

in them ! " 

» 

She looked at me, smiling; she had glanced at me several 
times already, but in his excitement Stepan Trofimovitch forgot 
that he had promised to introduce me. 

“And why have you hung my portrait under those daggers? 
And why have you got so many daggers and sabres?" 

He had as a fact hanging on the wall, 1 don't know why, two 
crossed daggers and above them a genuine Circassian sabre. 
As she asked this question she looked so directly at me that I 
wanted to answer, but hesitated to speak. Stepan Trofimovilch 
grasped the position at last and introduced me. 

"I know, I know," she said. "I’m delighted to meet you. 
Mother has heard a great deal about you. too. Let me intro- 
duce you to Mavriky Nikolaevitch too, he's a splendid person. 
I had foirned a funny notion of you already. You're Stepan 
Trofimovitch's confidant, aren't you?" 

I turned rather red. 

Ach, forgive me, please. I used quite the wrong word : not 
funny at all, but only . . ." She was confused and blushed. 

though at your being a splendid person? 
nell, It s time you were going. Mavriky Nikolaevitch! Stepan 
irof^ovilch. you must be with us in half an hour. Mercy, 
what a lot we shall talk! Now I’m your confidante, and about 
everything, everything, you understand?" 
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Stepan Trofimovitch was alarmed at once. 

“Oh. Mavriky Nikolaevitch knows everything, don’t mind 
him!” 

“What does he know?” 

“Why, what do you mean?*' she cried in astonishment. 
“Bah. why, it’s true then that they’re hiding it! I wouldn’t 
believe it! And they're hiding Dasha, too. Aunt wouldn’t 
let me go in to see Dasha to-day. She says she's got a head- 
ache.” 


“But . . . but liow did you find out?” 

“My goodness, like every-one else. That needs no cunning!” 

“But does eveiyone else . . . ?” 

“Why, of course. Mother, it's'^true, heard it first through 
Alyona Frolovna, my nurse: your Nastasya ran round to tell 
her. You told Nastasya, didn't you? She says you told her 
yourself.” 

“I ... I did once speak,” Stepan Trofimovitch faltered, 
crimsoning all over, “but ... I only hinted . . . j'etais si 
nerveux el uialadc, et puis . . .” 

She laughed. 

“And your confidant didn't happen to be at hand, and 
Nastasya turned up. Well, that was enough! And the whole 
town’s full of her cronies! Come, it doesn't matter, let them 
know; it’s all tire better. Make haste and come to us, we dine 
early. . . . Oh, I forgot,” she added, sitting down again; “listen, 
what sort of person is Shatov?” 

“Shatov? He's the brother of Darya Pavlovna.” 

“I know he's her brother! What a person you are. really,” 
she interrupted impatiently. “I want to know what he’s like; 
what sort of man he is.” 

“C'est un pense-creux d'ici. C’est le mcillcur et le plus 
irascible homme dii monde/' 

“I've heard that he’s rather queer. But that wasn't what 1 
meant. I’ve heard that he knows three languages, one of them 
English, and can do literary work. In that case I’ve a lot of 
woik for Irim. I want someone to help me and the sooner the 
better. Would he take the work or not? He's been recom- 


mended to me. ... 

“Oh, most certainly he will. El vous ferez un bienfatt. . . 
“I’m not doing it as a bienfait. I need someone to help me.” 
“I know Shatov pretty well,” I said, “and if you will trust 
me with a message to him I'll go to him this minute.” 

“Tell him to come to’me at twelve o'clock to-morrow mom- 




ing. Capital! Thank you. Mavriky Nikolaevitch, are you 

ready?" . ci i 

They svent away. I ran at once, of course, to bnalov. 

■‘Mon amt!" said Stepan Trohmovitch. overtaking me on the 

‘^teps "Be sure to be at my lodging at ten or eleven o clock 

when 1 come back. Oh, I’ve acted very wrongly in my conduct 

to you and to everyone." 


VIII 

1 did not find Shatov at home. I ran round again two hours 
later. He was still out. At last, at eight o’clock I went to him 
again, meaming to leave a note ii I did not find him; again I 
failed to find him. His lodging was shut up, and he lived alone 
without a servant of any sort. I did think of knocking at Cap- 
tain Lebyadkin’s down below to ask about Shatov; but it was 
all shut up below, too, and there was no sound or liglit as though 
the place were empty. I passed by Lebyadkin’s door with 
curiosity, remembering the stories I had heard that day. 
Finally, I made up my mind to come very early next morning. 
To tell the truth I did not put much confidence in the effect of a 
note. Shatov might take no notice of it; he was so obstinate and 
shy. Cursing my want of success, 1 was going out of the gate 
when all at once I stumbled on Mr. Kirillov. He was going into 
the house and he recognised me first. As he began questioning 
me of himself, I told him how things were, and that I had a 
note. 

"Let us go in," said he, "I will do everytliing." 

I remembered that Liputin had told us he had taken the 
wooden lodge in the yard that morning. In the lodge, which 
was too large for him, a deaf old woman who waited upon him 
was living too. The owner of the house had moved into a new 
house in another street, where he kept a restaurant, and this 
old woman, a relation of his, I believe, was left behind to look 
after everytliing in the old house. The rooms in the lodge were 
fairly clean, though the wall-papers were dirty. In the one we 
went into the furniture was of different sorts, picked up here 
and there, and all utterly worthless. There were two card-tables, 
a chest of drawers made of elder, a big deal table that must 
have come from some peasant hut or kitchen, chairs and a sofa 
with trelhs-work back and hard leather cushions. In one comer 
there was an old-fashioned ikon, in front of which the old 
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woman had lighted a lamp before we came in, and on the walls 
hung two dingy oil-paintings, one a portrait of the Tsar 
Nikolas I, painted apparently between 1820 and 1830; the other 
the portrait of some bishop. Mr. Kirillov lighted a candle and 
took out of his trunk, which stood not yet unpacked in a comer, 
an envelope, sealing-wax, and a glass seal. 

"Seal your note and address the envelope." 

I would have objected that this was unnecessary, but he in- 
sisted. When I had addressed the envelope I took my cap. 

"1 was thinking you’d have tea," he said. 'T have bought 
tea. Will you?" 

I could not refuse. The old woman soon brought in the tea. 
that is, a very large tea-pot of boiling water, a little tea-pot full 
of strong tea, two large earthenware cups, coarsely decorated, a 
fancy loaf, and a whole deep saucer of lump sugar. 

'T love tea at night," said he. "I walk much and drink it till 
daybreak. Abroad tea at night is inconvenient." 

"You go to bed at daybreak?" 

"Always; for a long while. I eat little; always tea. Liputin s 

sly, but impatient." . 

I was surprised at his wanting to talk; I made up my mina 
to take advantage of the opportunity. "There were unpleasant 
misunderstandings this morning," I observed. 

He scowled. . 

"That’s foolishness; that's great nonsense. All this is non- 
sense because Lebyadkin is drunk. 1 did not tell Liputin. but 
only explained the nonsense, because he got it all wrong. 
Liputin has a great deal of fantasy, he ^ mountain 

out of nonsense. I trusted Liputin yesterday.” 

"And me to-day?" I said, laughing. 

"But you see, you knew all about it already this morning, 
Liputin is weak or impatient, or malicious or ... he s envious. 

The last word struck me. *. -i. 

"You’ve mentioned so many adjectives, however, that it 

would be strange if one didn’t describe him. 


"Or all at once.” . , , u 

"Yes. and that's what Liputin really is — he 5 a chaos. He 

was lying this morning when he said you were writing some 

thing, wasn’t he?" . . . 

"Why should he?" he said, scowling again and stanng at 

apologised and began assuring him that 1 was not inquisi- 
tive. He flushed. 




> 
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"He told the truth; 1 am writing. Only that's no 
We were silent for a minute. He suddenly smiled with the 

childlike smile I had noticed that morning. ^ ^ , 

"He invented that about heads himself out of a book, and 
told me first himself, and understands badly. But I only seek 
the causes why men dare not kill themselves; that s all. And 

it’s all no matter." 

"How do you mean, they don’t dare? Are there so tew 

-^suicides?" 

"Very few." 

"Do you really think so?" 

He made no answer, got up, and began walking to and fro 
lost in thought. 

"Wliat is it restrains people from suicide, do you think? I 
asked. 

He looked at me absent-mindedly, as though trying to re- 
member what we were talking about. 

"I ... I don't know much yet. . . . Two prejudices 
restrain them, two tilings; only two, one very little, the other 
very big.” 

"What is the little tiling?" 

"Pain." 

"Pain? Can that be of importance at such a moment?" 

"Of the greatest. There are hvo sorts: those who kill them- 
< selves either from great sorrow or from spite, or being mad, or 
no matter what . . . they do it suddenly. They think little 
about the pain, but kill themselves suddenly. But some do it 
from reason — they think a great deal." 

"Why, are there people who do it from reason?" 

"Ver>' many. If it were not for superstition there would be 
more, very many, all." 

"What, all?" 

He did not answer. 

"But aren’t there means of dying without pain?" 

Imagine" — he stopped before me — "imagine a stone as big i. 
as a great house; it hangs and vou are under it; if it falls on 
you, on your head, will it hurt you?" h 

"A stone as big as a house? Of course it would be fearful." ~ ' 
^ "I speak not of the fear. Will it hurt?" S . .. 

A stone as big as a mountain, weighing millions of tons? tu 
Of course it wouldn’t hurt." / 

But really stand there and while it hangs you will fear very ' ( . 
much that it will hurt. The most learned man, the greatest . 

lOI 
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doctor, all. all will be very much frightened. Everyone will 

know that it won’t hurt, and everyone will be afraid that it will 
hurt.” 

“Well, and the second cause, the big one?” 

“The other world ! ” 

“You mean punishment?” 

That s no matter. The other world; only the other world.” 

Are there no atheists, such as don’t believe in the other 
world at all? ” 

Again he did not answer. 

“You judge from yourself, perhaps.” 

“Everyone cannot judge except from himself,” he said, red- 
dening. “There will be full freedom when it will be just the 
same to live or not to live. That’s the goal for all.” 

j'The goal? But perhaps no one will care to live then?” 

“No one,” he pronounced with decision. 

Man fears death because he loves life. That’s how I under- 
stand it.” I observed, “and that's determined by nature.” 

“That’s abject; and that’s where the deception comes in.” 
His eyes flashed. “Life is pain, life is terror, &nfl man is un- 
happy. Now all is pain and terror. Now man loves life because 
he loves pain and terror, and so they have done according. Life 
is given now for pain and terror, and that’s the deception. Now 
man is not yet what he will be. There will be a new man, happy 
and proud. For whom it will be the same to live or not to live, 
he will be the new man. He who will conquer pain and terror 
will himself be a god. And this God will not be.” 

“Then this God does exist according to you?” 

“He docs not exist, but He is. In the stone there is no pain, 
but in the fear of the stone is the pain. God. is the pain of the 
fear of death. He who will conquer pain and terror will become 
himself a god. Then there will be a new life, a new man; every- 
thing will be new . . . then they will divide history into two 
parts: from the gorilla to the annihilation of God, and from the 
annihilation of God to . . .” 

“To the gorilla?” 

“. . . To the transformation of the earth and of man 


physically. Man will be God, and will be transformed 
physically, and the world will be transformed and things will 
be transformed and thoughts and all feelings. What do you 
think: will man be changed physically tlien?” 

“If it will be just the same jiving or not living, all will kill 
themselves, and perhaps that's what change will be?” 
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“That's no matter. They will kill deception. Everyone who 
wants the supreme freedom must dare to kill himself. He who 
dares to kill himself has found out the secret of the deception. 
There is no freedom beyond; that is all, and there is nothing 
beyond. He who dares kill himself is God. Now everyone can 
do so that there shall be no God and shall be nothing. But no 
one has once done it yet.” 

“There have been millions of suicides.” 

“But always not for that; always with terror and not for that 
object. Not to kill fear. He who kills himself only to kill fear 
will become a god at once.” 

“He won’t have time, perhaps,” I observed. 

“That’s no matter,” he answered softly, with calm pride, 
almost disdain. “I'm sorry that you seem to be laughing,” he 
added half a minute later. 

“It seems strange to me that you were so irritable this morn- 
ing and are now so calm, though you speak with warmth.” 

“Tliis morning? It was funny this morning.” he answered 
with a smile. “I don’t like scolding and I never laugh,” he 
added mournfully. 

“Yes. you don’t spend your nights very cheerfully over your 
tea.” 

I got up and took my cap. 

“You think not?” he smiled with some surprise. “Why? 
No. I ... 1 don’t know.” He was suddenly confused. “T 
know not how it is with the others, and I feel that I cannot do 
as others. Everybody thinks and then at once thinks of some- 
tliing else. I can't think of something else. 1 think all my life 
of one thing. God has tormented me all my life.” he ended up 
suddenly with astonishing expansiveness. 

“And tell me. if I may ask. why is it you speak' Russian not 

'quite correctly? Surely you haven’t forgotten it after five \’ears 
abroad? 


"Don't I speak correctly? I don't know. No. it's not be- 
cause of abroad. I have talked like that all my life it's 
no matter to me.” ' . . . . 


,, ^ more delicate one. I quite believe \'oii 

that you re disinclined to meet people and talk very little Whv 

have you talked tome now?" y ■ ' > 

hn'tT°=rn“' you sat so nicely and you . . . 

exttLebl a ' i brother, verv' much, 

ve^ ^“^bing. "He has been dead seven 

years. He was older, veIy^ very much.” 




“I suppose he had a great influence on your way of 
tliinking?” 

“N-no. He said little: he said nothing. I’ll give your note." 
He saw me to the gate with a lantern, to lock it after me. 
■'Of course he’s mad," I decided. In the gateway I met with 
another encounter. 


IX 


I had only just lifted my leg over the high barrier across the 
bottom of the gateway when suddenly a strong hand clutched 
at mv chest. 

"Who’s this?" roared a voice, "a friend or an enemy? Own 


up!’ , , 

"He’s one of us; one of us!‘ Liputin’s voice squealed near- 
by. “It’s Mr. G V, a young man of classical education, in 

touch with the highest society." 

love him if he^s in society^ clas-si . . . that means he s 
high-lv cd-u-cated. The retired Captain Ignat Lebyadkin, at 
the service of the world and his friends ... if they re true ones, 

if they're true ones, the scoundrels." _ 

Captain Lebyadkin. a stout, fleshy man over six feet in 
height, svith curly hair and a red face, was so extremely 
that he could scarcely stand up before me, and articulated with 
difficulty I had seen him before, however, in the distance. 

"And this one! " he roared again, noticing Kirillov, who was 
still standing with the lantern; he raised his fist, but let it tall 

again at once. . . , , t u • 

"I forgive you for your learning! Ignat Lebyadkin— 

high-ly ed-u-cated. . . . 


'/I bomb of love with stinging smart 
Exploded in Ignatv's h^art. 

In anguish dire I weep again 
The arm that at Sevastopol 
I lost in bitter pain!‘ 


Not that 1 ever was at Sevastopol, or ever lost .'"V 

know what rhyme is.” He pushed up to me with his ugly, tip.y 

is in a hurry, he is going home!” Liputin tned to 
persuade him. "He'll teU Lizaveta Nikolaevna to-morrow. 
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"Lizaveta!” he yelled again. "Stay, don't gol A variation: 


‘Among the Amazons a star, 
upon her steed she flashes by, 

And smiles upon me from afar, 

The child of ans-lo-cra-cy!' 

To a Starry Amazon. 

You know that’s a hymn. It’s a hymn, if you're not an ass! 
The duffers, they don’t understand! Stay!" 

He caught hold of ray coat, though I pulled myself away with 
all my might. 

"Tell her I'm a knight and the soul of honour, and as for that 
Dasha ... I'd pick her up and chuck her out. . . . She’s 
only a serf, she daren’t ..." 

At this point he fell down, for I pulled myself violently out of 
his hands and ran into the street. Liputin clung on to me. 

"Alexey Nilitch will pick him up. Do you know what I’ve 
just found out from him?" he babbled in desperate haste. "Did 
you hear his verses? He's sealed those verses to the 'Starry* 
Amazon’ in an envelope and is going to send them to-morrow 
to Lizaveta Nikolaevna, signed with his name in full. What a 
fellow!" 

"I bet you suggested it to him yourself." 

"You’ll lose your bet," laughed Liputin. "He's in love, in 
love like a cat. and do you know it began with hatred. He hated 
Lizaveta Nikolaevna at first so much for riding on horseback 
that he almost swore aloud at her in the street. Yes. he did 
abuse her! Only the day before yesterday he swore at her when 
she rode by — luckily she didn’t hear. And, suddenly, to-day — 

poetry! Do you know he means to risk a proposal? Seriously! 
Seriously! " 

"I wonder at you, Liputin; whenever there’s anything nasty 

going on you’re always on the spot taking a leading part in it," 
I said angrily. 

"You're going rather far, Mr. G v. Isn't your poor litUe 

heart quaking, perhaps, in terror of a rival?" 

"Wha-at!" I cried, standing still. 

"Well, now to punish you T won't say anything more, and 
wouldn’t you like to know, though? Take this alone, that that 
lout is not a simple captain now but a landowner of our 
pro\nnce. arid rather an important one, too, for Nikolay 
syevolodovitch sold him all his estate the other day, formerly 
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of two hundred serfs: and as God's above, I m not lying. I ve 
only just heard it, but it was from a most reliable source. And 
now you can ferret it out for yourself; 1 11 say nothing more, 

good-bye.” 


X 

Stepan Trofimovitch was awaiting me with hysterical 
impatience. It was an hour since he had returned. I found 
him in a state resembling intoxication; for the first five minutes 
at least I thought he was drunk. Alas, the visit to the Drozdovs 

had been the finishing-stroke. , j t • 

“Mon ami! I have completely lost tlie thread . . . hise . . • 

I love and respect that angel as before; just as before; but it 
seems to me they both a=ked me simply to find out somctlung 
from me, that is more simply to get something out of me, ana 

then to get rid of me. . . . That s how it is. , • • 

“You ought to be ashamed!” I couldn t help exclaiming. 

'•Mv friend, now I am utterly alone. Enfin ^ 

Would you believe it. the place is positively packed with 
mysteries there too. They simply flew at me about those oar. 
and noses and some mysteries in Petersburg too You kno\ 
they hadn’t heard till they came about the ^ncks N.co Us pla^^^ 
here four years ago. 'You were here, you saw it, is it tnie that 
he is madr Where they got the idea I can ^ nj^ke out.^ ^^hy 
is it that Praskovya is so anxious Nicolas should be mad. 
:lan wm l,ave U so, she will Ce Uaunce or wha s h.s nam 

Mavriky Nikolacvitch, brave homme 
can ,t be for his sake, and after she 

.sr .i.?. • ,4.1.1 ‘'‘o™' ■ 

inaliRiiant Box, and in an immense y exagperated fom 
"That's making her out a regular packing-case 

”"\vell‘ perils 'i’t's the opposite: it's all the same only don't 

J^arrdl ed‘1wTh^lm old la^y. 

Z! the ’nXne'4'ofToc;i society, and Karmazinov's 'rude- 
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ness'- and then this idea of madness, ce Upoutine. ce qnc jc 
tte comprends pas .. . and ... and they say she’s been put- 
ting vinegar on her head, and here are we with our complaints 
and letters. . . . Oh, how 1 have tormented her and at such a 
time' Je suis im ingral! Only imagine. I come back and find 
a letter from her; read it. read it! Oh. how ungrateful it was 

of me!” . , r TT 

He gave me a letter he had just received Irom Varvara 

Petrovna. She seemed to iiavc repented of lier 'Stay at home”. 
The letter was amiable but decided in tone, and briei. She 
invited Stepan Trohmovitch to come to her the day after to- 
morrow, which was Sunday, at twelve o’clock, and advised him 
to bring one of his friends 'with him. (My name was mentioned 
in parenthesis.) She promised on her side to invite Sliahw, 
as the brother of Darya Pavlovna. "You can obtain a linal 
answer from her; will that be enough for you? Is thi' the 
formality you were so anxious for?” 

"Observe that irritable phrase about formality. Poor thing, 
poor thing, the friend of mv whole life! I confess the sudden 
determination of my whole future almost crushed me. ... I 
confess I still had hopes, but now tout cst dit. I know now that 
all is over. C'est terrible! Oh, that that Sunday would never 
come and everything would go on in the old way. You would 
have gone on coming and I’d have gone on here. ...” 

"You’ve been upset by all those nasty things Liputin said, 
those slanders.” 

"My dear, you have touched on another sore spot with your 
friendly finger. Such friendly fingers are generally merciless 
and sometimes unreasonable; pardon, you may not believe it. 
but I'd almost forgotten all that, all that nastiness, not that I 
forgot it, indeed, but in my foolishness I tried all the while I 
was with Lise to be happy and persuaded myself I was happy. 
But now . . . Oh. now I’m thinking of that generous, humane 

woman, so long-suffering wnth my contemptible failings not 

that she's been altogether long-suffering, but what have I been 
\rith my horrid, worthless character! I’m a capricious child, 
with all the egoism of a child and none of the innocence. For 
the last twenty years she’s been looking after me like a nurse, 
cette pauvre auntie, as Lise so charmingly calls her. . . . And 
now, after twenty years, the child clamours to be married, send- 
ing letter after letter, while her head’s in a vinegar-compress 
and . . . now he s got it — on Sunday I shall be a married man, 
that s no ]oke. . . . And why did I keep insisting myself, what 
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did I write those letters for? Oh. I forgot. Lise idolises Darya 
Pavlovna, she says so, anyway; she says of her ‘c’est un ange, 
only rather a reserved one'. They both advised me, even 
Praskovya. . . . Praskovya didn't advise me though. Oh, 
what venom lies concealed in that ‘Box'! And Lise didn’t 
exactly advise me: ‘V\'hat do you want to get married for?' she 
said, ‘\'Our intellectual pleasures ought to be enough for you.’ 
She laughed. I forgive her for laughing, for there’s an ache 
in her own heart. You can't get on without a woman though, 
they said to me. The infirmities of age are coming upon you, 
and she will tuck you up, or whatever it is. . . . Ma foi. I've 
been thinking myself all this time I’ve been sitting with you that 
Providence was sending her to me in the decline of my stormy 
years and that she would tuck me up, or whatever they call 
it . . . she'll be handy for the housekeeping. See what a 

litter there is, look how everything's lying about. I said it must 
be cleared up this morning, and look at the book on the floor! 
La paiivre amie was always angry at the untidiness here. . . . 
Ah, now I shall no longer hear her voice! Vingt arts! And it 
seems they've had anonymous letters. Only fancy, it's said that 
Nicolas has sold Lebyadkin his property. C'cst un monstre; et 
enfin what is Lebyadkin? Lise listens, and listens, ooh, how 
she listens! I forgave her laughing. I saw her face as she 
listened, and ce A/awnce . . . I shouldn’t care to be in his shoes 
now. brave homme tout de mime, but rather shy; but never 
mind him. . . 

He paused. He was tired and upset, and sat with drooping 
head, stanng at the floor with his Ured eyes. I took advantage 
of the interval to tell him of my visit to Filipov’s house, and 
curtly and drylv expressed my opinion that Lebyadkin's sister 
(whom I had never seen) really might have been somehow 
victimised by Nicolas at some time during that mysterious 
period of his'life, as Liputin had called it. and that it was vcr>' 
possible that Lebyadkin received sums of money from Nicolas 
for some reason, but that was all. As for the scandal about 
Darya Pavlovna, that was all nonsense, all that brute Liputjn's 
mi'^representations, that this was anyway what Alexey Nilitch 
warmly maintained, and we had no grounds for disbelieving 
him. Stepan Trofimovitch li-^tened to my assurances with an 
absent air. as though they did not concern him. 1 mentioned 
bv the way niy conversation with Kirillov, and added that he 

might be mad. , . , , , u.. 

“He's not mad. but one of those shallow-minded people, fie 
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mumbled listlessly. "Cc’5 gcns-ld supposcnt la nature et la 
societc hnmaine aulres one Dieu ne les a faites et qu’elles tie 
sont reellenient. People try to make up to them, but Stepan 
Verhovensky does not, anyway. I saw them that time in Peters- 
burg avec cette chere amie (oh, how 1 used to wound her then), 
and I wasn’t afraid of their abuse or even of their praise. I’m 
not afraid now either. Man parhns d' autre chose. ... I believe 
I have done dreadful things. Only fancy, I sent a letter yester- 
day to Dary'a Pavlovna and . . . how I curse myself for it!" 
"What did you write about?" 

"Oh, my friend, believe me. it was all done in a noble spirit. 
I let her know that I had written to Nicolas five days before, 
also in a noble spirit." 

"I understand now!" I cried with heat. "And what right 
had you to couple their names like that?" 

"But, mon cher, don't crush me completely, don’t shout at 
me; as it is I’m utterly squashed like ... a black-beetle. And. 
after all, I thought it was all so honourable. Suppose that some- 
thing really happened . . . cn Suisse ... or was beginning. I 
was bound to question their hearts beforehand that I . . . enfm, 
that I might not constrain their hearts, and be a stumbling-block 
in their paths. I acted simply from honourable feeling." 

“Oh. heavens! What a stupid thing you've donel" I cried 
involuntarily. 

Yes, yes," he assented with positive eagerness. "You have 

Tout est dit I shall marry her just the same, even if it be to 
^vej-^ another s sms'. So there was no object in writing, was 

"You’re at that idea again ! " 

a afferent Stepan Verhovensky before you now The man T wa^ 

|s buned. Enfin, tout est dU. And why do you cry ouP Simn^^^ 

because you re not getting married, and you won't have to wear 

SaHHin « 

conqueT your-Hf’Lthe'one PooH tr to conquer the world. 

oi every proud soul, of all 


ne\ 


mamage is the moral death 
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independence. Married life \vill corrupt me, it will sap my 
energy, my courage in the servdcc of the cause. Children will 
come, probably not my own either — certainly not my own : a 
wise man is not atraid to face the truth. Liputin proposed this 
morning putting up barricades to keep out Nicolas; Liputin s a 
fool. A woman would deceive the all-seeing eye itself. Le bon 
Dicii knew what He was in for when He was creating woman, 
but I’m sure that she meddled in it herself and forced Him to 
create her such as she is . . . and with such attributes, for 
who would have incurred so much trouble for nothing? I know 
Nastasya may be angry with me for free-thinking, but . . 
cnfin, lout est dit.“ 

He wouldn’t have been himself if he could have dispensed 
with the cheap gibing free-thought which was in vogue in his 
day. Now, at any rate, he comforted himself with a gibe, but 

not for long. . 

“Oh. if that day after to-morrow, that Sunday, might never 

come!’*’ he exclaimed suddenly, this time in utter despair. 
“Why could not this one week be without a Sunday — si le 
miracle existe? What would it be to Providence to blot out one 
Sunday from the calendar? If only to prove His power to the 
atheists et qne tout soil dit! Oh. how I loved her! Twenty years, 
these twenty ycar<. and she has never undcr^tood me!" 

“But of whom are vou talking? Even I don’t understand 


you!" I asked, wondering. 

^'Vinnt aus! And she has not once understood me: oil, it s 
cruel’ And can she really believe that I am mariynng from 
fear from poverty? Oh, the shame of it! Oh. Auntie. Auntie. 
I do it for vou! . . . Oh, let her know, that Auntie, that she is 
the one woman I have adored for twenty years! She must learn 
this, it must be so. if not they will need force to drag me under 

ccquonappcllele\\'v(](\ir)^<rowr\:’ 

It was the first time I had heard this confession, and ^ 
vigorously uttered. I won't conceal the fact that I was terribly 

tempted to laugh. I was wTong. 

“He is the only one left me now. the only one. my oik 

hone'" he cried suddenly, clasping his hands as though struck 

by a new idea. "Only he. rnv poor boy. can save me now. and. 

nil whv doeMi’t he come! Oh, my son, oh. my Petrusha. .. . 

And though I do not dcscr\'e the name of father, but 
of tieer vet • • Laisscz-moi. mon amt. I II lie down a littk to 
collect .nrlleas, I a.n .irc-ci, so tired. And I th.nk ,t s t,me 
you were in bed. Voyez-vous, it s twelve o clock 


no 



CHAPTER IV 


THE CRIPPLE 


I 

QHATOV was not perverse but acted on my note, and called 
ii3at midday on Lizaveta Nikolaevna. VVe went in almost 
together: I was also going to make my first call. They were all, 
that is Liza, her mother, and Mavriky Nikolacvitch, sitting in 
the big drawing-room, arguing. The mother was asking Liza to 
play some waltz on the piano, and as soon as Liza began to play 
the piece asked for, declared it was not the right one. Mavriky 
Nikolaevitch in the simplicity of his heart took Liza’s part, 
maintaining that it was the right waltz. The elder lady was so 
angry that she began to cry. She was ill and walked with diffi- 
culty. Her legs were swollen, and for the last few days she had 
been continually fractious, quarrelling with everyone, though 
she always stood rather in awe of Liza. Tliey were pleased to 
see us. Liza flushed with pleasure, and saying "mereV’ to me 
on Shatov’s account of course, went to meet liim, looking at 
him with interest. 

Shatov stopped awkwardly in the doorway. Thanking him for 
coming she led him up to her mother. 

"This is Mr. Shatov, of whom 1 have told you, and this is 

Mr. G V, a great friend of mine and of Stepan Trofimo- 

vitch’s. Mavriky Nikolaevitch made his acquaintance yester- 
day, too." 

'And which is the professor?" 

There’s no professor at all. maman." 
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m toe service, and Mr. Shatov is a former student 

professor, they al! come from the university 

moustacrerand a'Cra.”'"‘ 

"It's the son of Stepan Trofimovitch that maman always calls 

S' iifi "r •" -»<• 

cunosity, scrutinising him, especially his shock of hair. 
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“Are you an officer?” tlie old lady inquired of me. Liza had 
mercilessly abandoned me to her. 

“N-no. I’m in the service. . . 

“Mr, G V is a great friend of Stepan Trofimovitch's,” 

Liza chimed in immediately. 

“Are you in Stepan Trofimovitch's service? Yes, and he’s a 
professor, too, isn't he?” 

“Ah, maman, you must dream at night of professors,” cried 
Liza with annoyance. 

“I see too many when I'm awake. But you always will con- 
tradict your mother. Were you here four years ago when 
Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch was in the neighbourhood?” 

I answered that I was. 

“And there was some- Englishman with you?” 

“No, there was not.” 

Liza laughed. 

“Well, you see there was no Englishman, so it must have been 
idle gossip. And Varvara Petrovna and Stepan Trofimovitch 
both tell lies. And they all tell lies.” 

“Auntie and Stepan Trofimovitch yesterday thought there 
was a resemblance between Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch and 
Prince Harry in Shakespeare's Henry IV, and in answer to that 
maman says tliat there was no Englishman here,” Liza explained 
to us. 

“If Harr\' wasn’t here, there was no Englishman. It was no 
one else but Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch at his tricks.” 

“1 assure vou that maman's doing it on purpose,” Liza 
thought necessary to explain to Shatov. “She's really heard of 
Shakespeare. I read her the first act of OOicllo myself. But 
she’s in great pain now. Maman. listen, it’s striking twelve, 

it's time you took your medicine.” 

“The doctor's come,” a maidservant announced at the 

door. 

The old lady got up and began calling her dog: /Scmirka, 
Zemirka, you come with me at least.” 

Zemirka, a horrid little old dog, instead of obeying, crept 
under the sofa where Liza was sitting. 

“Don't you want to? Then I don't want you. Good-bve, 
my good sir, I don’t know your name or your father’s.” she said, 

addressing me. 

“Anton Lavrentyevitch ...” 

“Well, it doesn’t matter, with me it goes in at one ear and out 
of the other. Don't you come with me, Mavriky Nikolaevitch. it 
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was Zemirka I called. Thank God I can still walk without help 
and to-morrow I shall go for a drive.” 

She walked angrily out of the drawing-room. 

“Anton Lavrentyevitch, will you talk meanwhile to Mavriky 
Nikolaevitch? I assure you you'll both be gainers by getting to 
know one another better,” said Liza, and she gave a friendly 
smile to Mavriky Nikolaevitch, who beamed all over as she 
looked at him. There was no help for it, 1 remained to talk to 
Mavriky Nikolaevitch. 


II 


Lizaveta Nikolaevna's business with Shatov turned out, to 
my surprise, to be really only concerned with literature. I had 
imagined, I don’t know why, that she had asked him to come 
with some other object. We. Mavriky Nikolaevitch and I that 
is, seeing that they were talking aloud and not tiydng to hide 
anything from us, began to listen, and at last they asked our 
advice. It turned out that Lizaveta Nikolaevna was thinking 
of bringing out a book which she thought would be of use, but 
being quite inexperienced she needed someone to help her. The 
earnestness with which she began to explain her plan to Shatov 
quite surpnsed me. 


bne nas 


'She must be one of the new people,” I thought, 
not been to Switzerland for nothing." 

Shatov listened with attention, his eyes fixed on the ground, 
showing not the slightest surprise that a giddy young lady in 

society should lake up work that seemed so out of keeping with 
her. ^ 

Her literaiy scheme was as follows. Numbers of papers and 
journals are published in the capitals and the provinces of 
Kussia. and every day a number of events are reported in them, 
the year passes, the newspapers are everywhere folded up and 
put away in cupboards, or are tom up and become litter, or are 
^ed for making parcels or wrapping things. Numbers of these 
tacts make an impression and are remembered bv the public, 

wnnlHr^^T’’f^u^ forgotten. Many people 

^ ^ to embark 

upon this sea of paper, often knowing nothing of the day or 

firK even year in which the incident occurred. Yet if alfthe 

1 1 into one book, on 

a definite plan, and with a definite object, under headings with 



references, arranged according to months and days, such a com- 
pilation might reflect the characteristics of Russian life for the 
whole >ear, even though the facts published are only a small 
fraction of the events that take place. 

“Instead of a number of newspapers there would be a few fat 
books, that’s all,’’ observed Shatov. 

But Lizaveta Nikolaevna clung to her idea, in spite of the 
dilhculty of carrying it out and her inability to describe it. “It 
ought to be one book, and not even a very' thick one," she 
maintained. But even if it were thick it would be clear, for the 
great point would be the plan and tlie character of the presenta- 
tion oi facts. Of course not all would be collected and reprinted. 
The decrees and acts of government, local regulations, laws — all 
such facts, however important, might be altogether omitted 
from the proposed publication. They could leave out a great 
deal and confine tliemselves to a selection of events more or less 
characteristic of the moral life of the people, of the personal 
character of the Russian people at the present moment. Of 
course eveiything might be put in: strange incidents, fires, 
public subscriptions, anything good or bad, every speech or 
word, perhaps even floodings of the rivers, perhaps even some 
government decrees, but only such things to be selected as are 
characteristic of the period; eveiything would be put in with a 
certain view, a special significance and intention, with an idea 
which would illuminate the facts looked at in the aggregate, as 
a whole. And finally the book ought to be interesting even for 
light reading, apart from its value as a w’ork of reference. It 
would be, so to say, a presentation of the spiritual, moral, inner 
life of Russia for a whole year. 

“\Vc want everyone to buy it, we want it to be a book that 
will be found on every table," Liza declared. “I understand 
that all lies in tlie plan, and that's why I apply to you," she 
concluded. She grew' veiy^ w'arm over it, and although her 
explanation was obscure and incomplete, Shatov began to under- 
stand. 

“So it w’ould amouni to something with a political tendency, 
a selection of facts w'ith a special tendency," he muttered, still 
not raising his head. 

“Not at all. we must not select with a particular bias, and wc 
ought not to have any political tendency in it. Nothing but 
impartiality — that will be the only tendency." 

“But a tendency would be no harm." said Shatov, with a 
slight movement, “and one can hardly avoid it if there is any 
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selection at all. The very selection of facts will suggest how they 
are to be understood. Your idea is not a bad one." 

"Then such a book is possible?" cried Liza delightedly. 

"We must look into it and consider. It’s an immense under- 
taking. One can’t work it out on the spur of the moment. We 
need experience. And when we do publish the book I doubt 
whether we shall find out how to do it. Possibly after many 
trials: but the thought is alluring. It's a useful idea." 

He raised his eyes at last, and they were positively spark- 
ling \^^th pleasure, he was so interested. 

"Was ii your own idea?" he asked Liza, in a friendly and, 
as it were, bashful way. 

"The idea's no trouble, you know, it's the plan is the trouble," 
Liza smiled. I understand very little. I am not very clever, 
and I only pursue what is clear to me, myself. . 

"Pursue?" 


Perhaps that’s not the right word?" Liza inquired quickly. 
"The word is all right; I meant nothing." 

"I thought while I was abroad that even I might be of sonic 
use. I have money of my own lying idle. Why shouldn’t I— 
even I— work for the common cause? Besides, the idea some- 
how occurred to me all at once of itself. I didn't invent it at 
all and was delighted with it. But I saw at once that 1 couldn’t 
get on \\nthout someone to help, because I am not competent to 
do anything of myself. My helper, of course, would be the 
co-editor of the book. We would go halves. You would give 
the plan and the work. Mine would be the original idea and 

yTthin°k7' 

‘‘U we hit on a good plan the book will go." 

I warn you that I am not doing it for profit; but I am verv 

of" mXn^a profil""'' proud 

"Well, but how do I come in?" 

wiii'Snk oiTuhe^p^lL^" to go halves. You 

planar ‘hat I am capable of thinking out the 

^I°know here I've heard 

for thl causi IZ and . . . are working 

Verhovenskv spoke aho^f" ^ Py°‘r Stepanovitch 

hurriedly. “He'^fa veL c/"" she added 

ne s a very clever man. isn t he?" 
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Shatov stole a fleeting, momentary glance at her, but dropped 
his eyes again. 

“Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch told me a great deal about you, 
too." 


Shatov suddenly turned red. 

But here are the newspapers.” Liza hurriedly picked up 
from a chair a bundle of newspapers that lay tied up ready. 
Tve tried to mark the facts here for selection, to sort them, 
and I have put the papers together . . . you will see.” 

Shatov took the bundle. 

“Take them home and look at them. Where do you live?” 

“In Bogoyavlensky Street, Filipov's house.” 

“I know. 1 think it's there, too, I've been told, a captain 
lives, beside you, Mr. Lebyadkin,” said Liza in the same hurried 
manner. 

Shatov sat for a full minute with the bundle in his out- 
stretched hand, making no answer and staring at the floor. 

“You’d better find someone else for these jobs. I shouldn't 
suit you at all,” he brought out at last, dropping his voice in an 
awfully strange way, almost to a whisper. 

Liza flushed crimson. 

“What jobs are you speaking of? Mavriky Nikolaevitch,” 
she cried, “please bring that letter here.” 

I too followed Mavriky Nikolaevitch to the table. 

“Look at tliis,” she turned suddenly to me, unfolding the 
letter in great excitement. “Have you ever seen anything like 
it? Please read it aloud. I want Mr. Shatov to hear it too.” 

With no little astonishment I read aloud the following missive: 


"To the Perfection, Miss Tushin. 


“Gracious Lady, 

“Lizaveta Nikolaevna! 


“Oh, she's a sweet queen, 

Lizaveta Tushin 1 

When on side-saddle she gallops by. 

And in the breeze her fair tresses fly! 

Or when with her mother in church she bows low 
And on devout faces a red flush doth flow ! 
Then for the joys of lawful wedlock I aspire. 

And follow her and her mother with tears of desire. 


“Composed by an unlearned man in the midst of a discussion. 
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"Gracious Lady! 

I pity myseif above ali men that I did not lose my arm 
at Sevastopol, not having been there at all. but served ail tlie 
campaign delivering paltry provisions, which I look on as a 
degradation. You are a goddcbs of antiquity, and 1 am notiiing, 
but have had a glimpse of infinity. Look on it as a pftem 
and no more, for, after all, poetry is nonsense and justifies 
^ what would be considered impudenre in p^o^e. Can the sun be 
angiy^ witii the infusoria if the latter composes verses to her from 
the drop of water, where there is a multitude of them if you look 
through the microscope? Lven the club for promoting liumanity 
to the larpr animals in tiptop society in Petersburg. wiiicK 
nghtly feels compassion for dogs and horses, despises the brief 
inlusona making no reference to it whatever, because it is not 

/ n either. The idea of niarri.iKe 

I ^ property worth two 

hundred souls through a misantlrropist wTiom vL ought To 

despise I can fell a lot and I can undertake to produce doc.i 

ments that would mean Siberia. Don’t despise my proposal A 

letter from an infusoria is of course in verse. ^ 

"Captain Lebyadkin your most humble friend 
And he has time no end." 

'“Hi; w— i” * * '™-- 

maman. for fear of uLtHn. tf' ^ ^ ^ ‘*t to 

keep on like that I E u ^ i ^e is going to 

vitch wants to go’out and forhiH Mavriky Nikolae- 

upon you as a^colleaeue " ah ^ looked 

live there. I wanted m vou 

IS to be expected of Ifim.'* ^ 'vhat more 

with apparent reluctance ^ fellow." Shatov muttered 

;;is he always so stupid?" 

I observed, laughing^ ^ ^ exactly like that." 

One can see from the letter that h^ ■ ^ 

purposes," Mavriky Nikolaevitrh '' k "" u^'' 
silent, put in unexpectedly ' tiii then been 
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“He lives with some sister?” Liza queried. 

Yes, With his sister." 

They say he tyrannises over her, is that true? ” 

Shatov looked at Liza again, scowled, and muttering: "What 
business is it of mine? " moved towards the door ^ 

“Ah, stay!" cried Liza, in a flutter. "Where are you going? 

W e have so much still to talk over. ..." ^ ^ ^ 

What is there to talk over? I'll let you know to-morrow." 

Why, the most important thing of all— tlie printing-press! 
Do believe me that I am not in jest, that I really want to work 
in good earnest! Liza assured him in growing agitation. "If 
we decide to publish it, where is it to be printed? You know 
It s a most important question, for we shan't go to Moscow for 
It, and the pnnting-prcss here is out of the question for such a 
publication. I made up my mind long ago to set up a printing- 
press of my own, in your name perhaps, and I know maman 
will allow It so long as it is in your name. . . 

"How do you know that I could be a printer?" Shatov asked 
sullenly. 

“Why, Pyotr Stepanovitch told me of you in Switzerland, 
and referred me to you as one who knows the business and able 
to set up a printing-press. He even meant to give me a note 
to you from himself, but I forgot it." 

Shatov's face changed, as I recollect now. He stood for a few 
seconds longer, then went out of the room. 

Liza was angry. 

Does he always go out like that?" she asked, turning to 
me. 


I was just shrugging my shoulders when Shatov suddenly 
came back, went straight up to the table and put do\vn the roll 
of papers he had taken. 

“I'm not going to be your helper, I haven't the time. ..." 

"Why? Why? I think you are angry!" Liza asked him in 
a grieved and imploring voice. 

The sound of her voice seemed to strike him; for some 
moments he looked at her intently, as though trying to penetrate 
to her very soul. 

"No matter," he muttered, softly, "I don't want to. . ^ .” 

And he went away altogether. * m 

Liza was completely overwhelmed, quite disproportionately in 
fact, so it seemed to me. 

"Wonderfully queer man," Mavriky Nikolaevitch observed 
aloud. 
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He certainly was queer, but in all this there was a very great 

deal not clear to me. There was something underlying it all. 

I simply did not believe in this publication; then that stupid 

letter, in which tliere was an offer, only too barefaced, to give 

information and produce "documents'’, though they were all 

silent about that, and talked of something quite different; 

finally that printing-press and Shatov's sudden exit, just because 

they spoke of a printing-press. All this led me to imagine that 

something had happened before 1 came in of which I knew 

nothing; and, consequently, that it was no business of mine 

and that I was in the way. And, indeed, it was time to take 

leave, I had stayed long enough for the first call. I went up 

to say good-bye to Lizavela Nikolaevna. 

She seemed to have forgotten that I was in the room, and 

was still standing in the same place by the table with her head 

bowed, plunged in thought, gazing fixedly at one spot on the 
carpet. ^ 

Ah, you, too, are going, good-bye," she murmured in an 
ordinary friendly tone. "Give mv greetings to Stepan Trofimo- 
\ntch, and persuade him to come and see me as soon as he can. 
Mavnky Nikolaevitch. Anton Lavrentyevitch is going. Excuse 
maman s not being able to come out and say good-bye to 

I went out and had reached the bottom of the stairs when a 
footman suddenly overtook me at the street door, 
ftly lady begs you to come back. . 

The mistress, or Lizaveta Nikolaevna?" 

The young lady." 

hilt i^th^ had been sitting 

quickly to the tvindow ^ ^ me 

mel burning 

admit a hint of opwS' '"‘’ich would not 

and I beg you to ^ my otvn eyes. 

She was in a perfect frenzy, and_in despair. 

no 


inqledTn Ndcolaevna?’' I 

she's^ • • • I" ‘™e that 

I vvab astounded. 

“I have never seen her, but I’ve heard that she's lame I 
aThlsper^^^^^^^'*' ^ hurried readiness, and also in 

T f <^ou[d you arrange it to-day?" 

1 felt dreadfully -sorry for her. ^ 

/ besides, I should not know 

at^all how to ^t about it,” 1 began persuading her. "ru go to 


''If you don't arrange it by to-morrow I'll go to her by my- 
self, alone, for Mavnky Nikolaevitch has refused. I rest all mv 
hopes on you and I’ve no one else; I spoke stupidly to Shatov 
... 1 in sure that you are perfectly honest and perhaps ready 

to do anything for me, only arrange it." ^ r j 

I^ felt a passionate desire to help her in every way. 

This is what I’ll do." I said, after a moment's thought. "I’ll 
go myself to-day and will see her for sure, for sure. I will 
manage so as to see her. I give you my word of honour. Only 
let me confide in Shatov." 

"Tell him that I do desire it, and that I can't wait any longer, 
but that I wasn't deceiving him just now. He went away per- 
haps because he's very honest and he didn’t like my seeming to 
deceive him. I wasn't deceiving him, I really do want to edit 
books and found a printing-press. . . ." 

*^He is honest, very honest," I assented warmly. 

"If it's not arranged by to-morrow, though, I shall go my- 
self whatever happens, and even if everyone were to know.' 

"I can't be with you before three o'clock to-morrow.” I 
observed, after a moment's deliberation. 


"At three o'clock then. Then it was true what I imagined 

yesterday at Stepan Trofimovitch's, that you are rather devoted 

to me?" she said with a smile, hurriedly pressing my hand to 
say good-bye and hurrying' back to the forsaken Mavriky 
Nikolaevitch. 


I went out weighed down by my promise, and unable to - 
understand what had happened. I had seen a woman in real ^ 
despair, not hesitating to compromise herself by confiding in 
a man she hardly knew. Her womanly smile at a moment so 
terrible for her and her hint that she had noticed my feelings 
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the day before sent a pang to my heart; but I felt sorry for her, 
very sorry — that was all! Her secrets became at once some- 
thing sacred for me, and if anyone had begun to reveal them to 
me now, I think I should have covered my ears, and should 
have refused to hear anything more. I only had a presentiment 
of something ... yet I was utterly at a loss to see how I could 
do anj^hing. What's more I did not even yet understand exactly 
what I had to arrange; an interview, but what sort of an inter- 
- view? And how could I bring them together? My only hope 
was Shatov, though I could be sure that he wouldn't help me in 
any way. But ail the same I hurried to him. 


IV 

I did not find him at home till past seven o'clock that even- 
ing. To my surprise he had visitors with him— Alexey Nilitch, 
and pother gentleman I hardly knew, one Shigalov, the brother 
of Virginsky’s wife. 

This gentleman must, I think, have been staying about two 
months in the town; I don’t know where he came from. I had 
only heard that he had written some sort of article in a pro- 
gressive Petersburg magazine. Virginsky had introduced me 
casually to him m the street. I have never in my life seen in a 
man s face so much despondency, gloom, and moroseness. He 
looked p though he were expecting the destruction of the world, 
and not at some indefinite time in accordance with prophecies 

fulfilled, but quite definitely, as though 
Darter. to-morrow at twenty-five minutes 

Sinn ^ ^ ® another on that occa- 

most shaken hands like two conspirators. I was 

most Struck by his ears, which were of unnatural «ize Inner 

out in a peculiar way. His gestures 
were slow and awkward. If Liputin had irnagined tha a 

p alanstery might be established in our province^ this ecntlc 

aea. He made a sinister impression on me I was thn 
mom^urpnsed at finding him here, as Shatov was not fo"d of 


UhS'o^crTnd 'nn'l’y. 

, I wen.\ ° ^ ^ 


all 

as 1 went in. they all ceased sneaHn® ~ 
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for fully three minutes. Though Shigalov knew me, he affected 
not to know me, probably not from hostile feelings, but for no 
particular reason. Alexey Nilitch and I bowed to one another 
in silence, and for some reason did not shake hands. Shigalov 
began at last looking at me sternly and frowningly, with the 
most naive assurance that I should immediately get up and go 
away. At last Shatov got up from his chair and the others 
jumped up at once. They went out \vithout saying good-bye. 
Shigalov only said in the doonvay to Shatov, who was seeing 
him out: 

“Remember that you are bound to give an explanation.’' 

“Hang your explanation, and who the devil am I bound to?’’ 
said Shatov. He showed them out and fastened the door with 
the latch. 

“Snipes!” he said, looking at me, with a sort of wry smile. 

His face looked angry, and it seemed strange to me that he 
spoke first. When I had been to see him before (which was not 
often) it had usually happened that he sat scowling in a corner, 
answered ill-humouredly and only completely thawed and began 
to talk with pleasure after a considerable time. Even so, when 
he was saying good-bye he always scowled, and let one out as 
though he were getting rid of a personal enemy. 

“I had tea yesterday with that Alexey Nilitch,” I observed. 

“I think he’s mad on atheism.” 

“Russian atheism has never gone further than making a 
joke,” growled Shatov, putting up a new candle in place of an 
end that had burnt out. 

“No, this one doesn’t seem to me a joker, I think he doesn’t 
know how to talk, let alone trying to make jokes.” 

“Men made of paper! It all comes from flunkeyism of 
thought.” Shatov observed calmly, sitting down on a chair in 
the corner, and pressing the palms of both hands on his knees. 

“There’s hatred in it, too,” he went on, after a minute’s pause. 
“They’d be the first to be terribly unhappy if Russia could be 
suddenly reformed, even to suit their own ideas, and became 
extraordinarily prosperous and happy. They’d have no one to 
hate then, no one to curse, nothing to find fault wath. There 
is nothing in it but an immense animal hatred for Russia 
which has eaten into their organism. . . . And it isn’t a case 
of tears unseen by the world under cover of a smile! There ^ 
has never been a falser word said in Russia than about those 
unseen tears,” he cried, almost with fury. 

“Goodness only knows what you’re saying,” I laughed. 
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“Oh. you’re a ‘moderate liberal’.’’ said Shatov. smiling too. 
“Do you know,” he went on suddenly, “I may have been talk- 
ing nonsense about the 'fiunkeyism of thought’. You will say to 
me no doubt directly, ‘it’s you who are the son of a flunkey, 
but I’m not a flunkey’.” 

“I wasn’t dreaming of such a thing. . . . What arc you say- 
ing?” 

“You need not apologise. I’m not afraid of you. Once I 
\vas only the son of a flunkey, but now I’ve become a flunkey 
myself, like you. Our Russian liberal is a flunkey before every- 
thing, and is only looking for someone whose boots he can 
cl63.n ^ * 

“What boots? What allegory is this?” 

“Allegory, indeed! You are laughing, I see. . . . Stepan 
Trofimovitch said truly that I lie under a stone, crushed but not 
killed, and do nothing but wriggle. It was a good comparison 
of his.” 


“Stepan Trofimovitch declares that you are mad over the Ger- 
mans,” I laughed. “We've borrowed something from them 
anyway.” 

“We took twenty kopecks, but we gave up a hundred roubles 
of our own.” 

We were silent a minute. 

“He got that sore lying in America.” 

“Who? What sore?” 

“I mean Kirillov. I spent four months with him Ivinj; on the 
floor of a hut.” 

Why, have you been in America?” I asked, surprised. 

You never told me about it.” 


“What is there to tell? The year before last we spent our last 
larthing three of us, going to America in an emigrant steamer, 
.0 test the life of the Amencan workman on ourselves, and to 
verify by experiment the state of a man in the hardest 

soci^ conditions That was our object in going there.” 

Good Lord! I laughed. "You'd much better have gone 

harvest-time if you wanted to 
V ^ expenment' instead of bolting to America.” 

were'^siv^nf''ns°R‘^ workmen to an exploiter; there 

orraers cominp him_students, even land- 

coming from their estates, some officers, too, and all with 

^ exhausted at last; fell ill_went 
y we couldn t stand it. Our employer cheated us when he 
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paid us off; instead of thirty dollars, as he had a^eed he oaid 
me eight and KinUov fifteen; he beat us, too, mom than o^ce 

Without work, Kirillov and I, and we spent 
four months lying on the floor m that little to%vn. He thought 
of one thing and I thought of another.” ® 

\ou don't mean to say your employer beat you? In 
America ? ^ How you must have sworn at him ! ” 

"Not a bit of it. On the contrary, Kirillov and I made up our 
minds from the first that we Russians were like little children 
beside the i^encans. and that one must be bom in *\merica 
or at least five for many years with Americans to be on a level 
with them. And do you know, if we were asked a dollar for 
a thing worth a farthing, we used to pay it with pleasure, in fact 
with enthusiasm. We approved of everything; spiritualism. 
lynch-la\y, revolvers, tramps. Once when we were travelling a 
fellow slipped his hand into my pocket, took my brush, and 
began brushing his hair with it. Kirillov and I only looked at 
one another, and made up our minds that that was the right 
thing and that we liked it very much. . . .” 

"The strange thing is that with us all this is not only in the 
brain but is carried out in practice,” I observed. 

”Men made of paper,” Shatov repeated. 

“But to cross the ocean in an emigrant steamer, though, to 
go to an unknown country, even to make a personal experiment 
and all that — by Jove . . . there really is a large-hearted 
staunchness about it. . . . But how did you get out of it? ” 

“I wrote to a man in Europe and he sent me a hundred 
roubles.” 


As Shatov talked lie looked doggedly at the ground as he 
always did, even when he was excited. At this point he suddenly 
raised his head. 

"Do you want to know the man's name?” 

“Who was it?” 

“Nikolay Stavrogin.” 

He got up suddenly, turned to his lime-wood writing-table 
and began searching for something on it. There was a vague, 
though well^uthcnticated rumour among us that Shalov's wife 
had at one time had a liaison with Nikolay Stavrogin, in Paris, 
and just about two years ago, that is when Shatov was in 
America. It is true that this was long after his wife had left ^ 
him in Geneva. 

“If so, what possesses him now to bring his name fonvard and 
to lay stress on it?” I thought. 



"I haven't paid him back yet," he said, turning suddenly 
to me again, and looking at me intently he sat down in the same 
place as before in the comer, and asked abruptly, in quite a 
different voice : 

"You have come no doubt with some object. What do you 
want?" 

I told him everytliing immediately, in its exact historical order, 
and added that though I had time to tliink it over coolly after 
the first excitement was over, I was more puzzled than ever. 
I saw that it meant something very important to Lizaveta 
Nikolaevna. I was extremely anxious to help her, but the trouble 
was that I didn’t know how to keep the promise I had made 
her, and didn’t even quite understand now what I had promised 
her. Then I assured him impressively once more that she had 
not meant to deceive him, and had had no thought of doing 
so; that there had been some misunderstanding, and that she 
had been very much hurt by the extraordinary way in which 
he had gone off that morning. 

He listened very attentively. 

"Perhaps I was stupid this morning, as I usually am. . . . 
Well, if she didn't understand why I went away like that . . . 
so much the better for her." 

He got up, went to the door, opened it, and began listening 
on the stairs. 

"Do you want to sf.'e that person yourself?" 

"That’s just what I wanted, but how is it to be done?" I 
cried, delighted. 

‘‘Let's simply go down while she’s alone. When he comes 
in he 11 beat her horribly if he finds out we've been there. I 
often go in on the sly. I went for him this morning when he 
bepn beating her again." 

"What do you mean?" 

K lum off her by the hair. He tried to beat me, 

but I frightened him, and so it ended. I’m afraid he'll come 

bectuseTnt“‘^ ^ 

We went downstairs at once. 


V 


and we were 

able to go >n- Their lodging consisted of two nasty little rooms 
with smoke-begnmed walls on which the filthy wall-pape; 
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literally hung in tatters. It had been used for some years as 
an eating-house, until Filipov, the tavern-keeper, moved to 
another house. The other rooms below what had been the eating- 
house were now shut up, and these two were all the Lebyadkins 
had. The furniture consisted of plain benches and deal tables, 
except for an old arm-chair that had lost its arms. In the second 
room there was the bedstead that belonged to Mile. Lebyadkin 
standing in the comer, covered with a chintz quilt; the captain 
himself went to bed anywhere on the floor, often without un- 
dressing. Everything w'as in disorder, wet and filthy; a huge 
soaking rag lay in the middle of the floor in the first room, 
and a battered old shoe lay beside it in the wet. It was evident 
that no one looked after anything here. The stove was not 
heated, food was not cooked; they had not even a samovar 
as Shatov told me. The captain had come to the town with 
his sister utterly destitute, and had, as Liputin said, at first 
actually gone from house to house begging. But having un- 
expectedly received some money, he had taken to drinking at 
once, and had become so besotted that he was incapable of 
looking after things. 

Mile. Lebyadkin, whom I was so anxious to see, was sitting 
quietly at a deal kitchen table on a bench in the comer of the 
inner room, not making a sound. When we opened the door 
she did not call out to us or even move from her place. Shatov 
said that the door into the passage would not lock and it had 
once stood wide open all night. By the dim light of a thin candle 
in an iron candlestick, 1 made out a woman of about thirty, 
perhaps, sickly and emaciated, wearing an old dress of dark 
cotton material, with her long neck uncovered, her scanty dark 
hair twisted into a knot on the nape of her neck, no larger than 
the fist of a two-year-old child. She looked at us rather cheer- 
fully. Besides the candlestick, she had on the table in front of 
her a little peasant looking-glass, an old pack of cards, a tattered 
book of songs, and a white roll of German bread from which 
one or two bites had been taken. It was noticeable that Mile. 
Lebyadkin used powder and rouge, and painted her lips. She 
also blackened her eyebrows, which were fine, long, and black 
enough without that. Three long wrinkles stood sharply con- 
spicuous across her high, narrow forehead in spite of the powder 
on it. I already knew that she was lame, but on this occasion 
she did not attempt to get up or walk. At some time, perhaps 
in early youth, that wasted face may have been pretty: but her 
soft, gentle grey eyes were remarkable even now. There was 
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something dreamy and sincere in her gentle, almost joyful, ex- 
pression. This gentle serene joy. which was reflected also in 
her smile, astonished me after all I had heard of the Cossack 
whip and her brother's violence. Strange to say, instead of the 
oppressive repulsion and almost dread one usually feels in the 
presence of these creatures afflicted by God, I felt it almost 
pleasant to look at her from tlie first moment, and my heart was 
filled afterwards with pity in which tlicre was no trace of 
aversion. 

“This is how she sits literally for days together, utterly alone, 
without moving; slie tries her fortune with the cards, or looks 
in the looking-glass," saia Shatov, pointing her out to me from 
the doonvay. “He doesn't feed her, you know. The old woman 
in the lodge brings her something sometimes out of charity; 
how can they leave her all alone like this with a candle!" 

To my surprise Shatov spoke aloud, just as though she were 
not in the room. 

“Good day, Shalushka ! " Mile. Lcbyadkin said genially. 

“I’ve brought you a visitor, Marya Timofyevna," said 
Shatov. 


“The visitor is very welcome. I don’t know who it is you've 
brought, I don’t seem to remember him." She scrutinised me 
intently from behind the candle, and turned again at once to 
Shatov (and she took no more notice of me for the rest of the 
conversation, as though I had not been near her). 

“Are you tired of walking up and down alone in your garret? " 
she laughed, displaying two rows of magnificent teeth. 

“I was tired of it, and I wanted to come and see you." 

Shatov moved a bench up to the table, sat down on it and 
made me sit beside him. 

“I’m always glad to have a talk, though you’re a funny 

pereon, Shatushka, just like a monk. When did you comb v^ttr 

hair last? Let me do it for you." And she pulled a little comb 

out of her pocket. "I don’t believe you’ve touched it since 
I combed it last. 

;;Well I haven’t got a comb," said Shatov, laughing too. 

Really? Then I 11 give you mine; only remind me, not this 
one but another. 


With a most serious expression she set to work to comb his 

tn f'®". P®rt€d 't on one side; drew back a little, looked 

to see whether it was nght and put the comb back in her pocket. 

.ShaP’shka?" She shook her head, 
iou may be a very sensible man but you’re dull. It’s stranoe 





for me to look at all of you. I don’t understand how it is people 
are dull Sadness is not dullness. I’m happy.” 

‘‘And are you happy when your brother’s here?” 

"You mean Lebyadkin? He's my footman. And I don’t 
care whether he’s here or not. I call to him : 'Lebyadkin, bring 
the water ! ' or ‘Lebyadkin, bring my shoes T and he runs. Some- 
times one does wrong and can't help laughing at him.” 

That s just how it is,” said Shatov, addressing me aloud 
without ceremony. “She treats him just like a footman. I’ve 
heard her myself calling to him: 'Lebyadkin, give me some 
water! And she laughed as she said it. The only difference 
is that he doesn't fetch the water but beats her for it; but she 
isn t a bit afraid of him. She has some sort of nervous fits, 
almost every day, and they are destroying her memoiy so that 
afterwards she forgets everything that's just happened, and is 
always in a muddle over time. You imagine she remembers 
how you came in; perhaps she does remember, but no doubt 
she has changed everything to please herself, and she takes us 
now for different people from what we are, though she knows 
I’m ‘Shatushka’. It doesn’t matter my speaking aloud, she 
soon leaves off listening to people who talk to her, and plunges 
into dreams. Yes, plunges. She’s an extraordinary person for 
dreaming; she’ll sit for eight hours, for whole days together in 
the same place. You see there's a roll lying there, perhaps she's 
only taken one bite at it since the morning, and she'll finish it 
to-morrow. Now she’s begun trying her fortune on cards. . . .” 

'T keep trying my fortune, Shatushka, but it doesn’t come 
out right,” Marya Timofyevna put in suddenly, catching the last 
word, and without looking at it she put out her left hand for 
the roll (she had heard something about the roll too very likely). 
She got hold of the roll at last and after keeping it for some time 
in her left hand, while her attention was distracted by the con- 
versation which sprang up again, she put it back again on the 
table unconsciously without having taken a bite of it. 

“It always comes out the same, a journey, a wicked man, 
somebody’s treachery, a death-bed, a letter, unexpected news. 

I think it’s all nonsense. Shatushka, what do you think? If 
people can tell lies why shouldn’t a card? ” She suddenly threw 
the cards together again. ‘T said the same thing to Mother 
Praskovya, she's a very venerable woman, she used to run to 
my cell to tell her fortune on the cards, without letting the 
Mother Superior know. Yes, and she wasn't the only one who 
came to me. They sigh, and shake their heads at me, they talk 
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it over while I laugh. 'Where are you going to get a letter from, 
Mother Praskovya,’ I say. 'when you haven’t had one for 
twelve years?' Her daughter had been taken away to Turkey 
by her husband, and for twelve years there had been no sight 
nor sound of her. Only I was sitting the next evening at tea with 
the Mother Superior (she was a princess by birth), there was 
some lady there too, a visitor, a great dreamer, and a little monk 
from Athos was sitting there too, a rather absurd man, to my 
thinking. What do you think, Shatushka, tliat monk from 
Athos had brought Mother Praskovya a letter from her daughter 
in Turkey, that morning — so much for the knave of diamonds — 
unexpected news! We were drinking our tea, and the monk 
from Athos said to the Mother Superior: 'Blessed Mother 
Superior, God has blessed your convent above all things in that 
you preserve so great a treasure in its precincts,' said he. 'What 
treasure is that?' asked the Mother SupKJrior. ‘The Mother 
Lizaveta, the Blessed.' This Lizaveta the Blessed was en- 
shrined in the nunnery wall, in a cage seven feet long and five 
feet high, and she had been sitting there for seventeen years 
in nothing but a hempen shift, summer and winter, and she 
always kept pecking at the hempen cloth with a straw or a twig 
of some sort, and she never said a word, and never combed her 
hair, or washed, for seventeen years. In the winter (hey used 
to put a sheepskin in for her, and every day a piece of bread and 
a jug of water. The pilgrims gaze at her. sigh and exclaim, and 
make offerings of money. 'A treasure you've pitched on.' 
answered the Mother Superior — (she was angry, she disliked 



]ust the same thing. 
They all cned out with one voice at me: 'Well, nowT The 
Mother Superior laughed, whispered sometliing to the lady and 
^lled me up petted me. and the lady gave me a pink ribbon. 
Would you like me to show it to you? And the monk began to 
admonish me. But he talked so kindly, so humbly, and so 
msely, I sugfK)^ I sat and listened. ‘Do you understand?' 
he asked. No, said, 'I don't understand a word, but leave 

Sf they’ve left me in peace, 

Sha^hka. .And at that time an old woman who was living 

convent doing penance for prophesying the future; 
whispered to ine as she was coming out of church: 'What is the 
mother of God? What do you think?’ The great mother,’ 
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I answer, ‘the hope of the human race.’ ‘Yes,’ she answered, 
'the mother of God is the great mother — the damp earth, and 
therein lies great joy for men. And every earthly woe and 
every earthly tear is a joy for us; and when you water the earth 
with your tears a foot deep, you will rejoice at everything at 
once, and your sorrow will be no more, such is the prophecy. 
That word sank into my heart at the time. Since then when I 
bow down to the ground at my prayers. I’ve taken to kissing 
the earth. I kiss it and weep. And let me tell you, Shatushka, 
there's no harm in those tears; and even if one has no grief, 
one's tears flow from joy. The tears flow of themselves, that’s 
the truth. I used to go out to the shores of the lake; on one 
side was our convent and on the other the pointed mountain, 
they called it the Peak. I used to go up that mountain, facing 
the east, fall down to the ground, and weep and weep, and I 
don't know how long I wept, and I don't remember or know 
anything about it. I would get up, and turn back when the sun 
was setting, it was so big, and splendid and glorious — do you 
like looking at the sun, Shatushka? It’s beautiful but sad. I 
would turn to the east again, and the shadow, the shadow of 
our mountain was flying like an arrow over our lake, long, long 
and narrow, stretching a mile beyond, right up to the island 
on the lake and cutting that rocky island right in two, and 
as it cut it in two, the sun would set altogether and suddenly 
all would be darkness. And then I used to be quite miserable, 
suddenly I used to remember. I’m afraid of the dark, Shatushka. 
And what I wept for most was my baby. ...” 

“Why, had you one?” And Shatov, who had been listening 
attentively all the time, nudged me with his elbow. 

"Why, of course. A little rosy baby with tiny little nails, 
and my only grief is I can’t remember whether it was a boy or 
a girl. Sometimes I remember it was a boy. and sometimes it 
was a girl. . And when he was born, I ^Tapped him in cambric 
and lace, and put pink ribbons on him, strewed him with flowers, 
got him ready, said prayers over him. I took him away un- 
christened and carried him through the forest, and I was afraid 
of the forest, and I was frightened, and what I weep for most is 
that I had a baby and I never had a husband.” 

“Perhaps you had one?” Shatov queried cautiously. 

“You’re absurd, Shatushka. with your reflections. I had, 
perhaps I had. but what's the use of my having had one. if it’s 
just the same as though I hadn't. There’s an easy riddle for 
you. Guess it!” she laughed. 
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“Where did you take your baby?" 

"I took it to the pond,” she said with a sigh. 

Shatov nudged me again. 

“And what if you never had a baby and all tliis is only 
wild dream?" 

“You ask me a hard question, Shatushka," she answered 
dreamily, without a trace of surprise at such a question. “I 
can't tell you anything about that, perhaps I hadn’t; I think 
^ that’s only your curiosity; I shan't leave off crying for him 
anyway, I couldn't have dreamt it." And big tears glittered 
in her eyes. “Shatushka, Shatuslika, is it true that your wife 
ran away from you?" 

She suddenly put both hands on his shoulders, and looked 
at him pityingly. “Don’t be angry, I feel sick myself. Do you 
know, Shatushka, I’ve had a dream: he came to me again, 
he beckoned me, called me. 'My little puss,' he cried to me, 
‘little puss, come to me!’ And 1 was more delighted at that 
'little puss’ than anything; he loves me, I thought." 

“Perhaps he will come in reality," Shatov muttered in an 
undertone. 

“No, Shatushka, that's a dream. ... He can't come in 
reality. You know the song: 




'A new fine house I do not crave, 
This tiny cell's enough for me; 
There will 1 dwell my soul to save 
And ever pray to God for thee.' 


Ach, Shatushka, Shatushka, my dear, why do you never ask 
me about anything?" 

''Why, you won't tell. That’s why I don’t ask." 

“I won't tell, I won’t tell," she answered quickly. “You 
may kill me, I won’t tell. You may bum me, I won't tell. And 
whatever I had to bear I’d never tell, people won’t find out!" 
"There, you see. Everyone has something of their own,’' 
bwer'" softly, his head drooping lower and 

were to ask perhaps I should tell, perhaps I 
should! _ she repeated ecstatically. "Why don’t you ask? Ask, 

perhaps I shall tell you. Entreat me. 
Ihat^shk^!"^ ^ consent of myself. Shatushka, 

But Shatushka was silent. There was complete silence last- 
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ing a minute. Tears slowly trickled down her painted cheeks. 
She sat forgetting her two hands on Shatov's shoulders, but no 
longer looking at him. 

“Ach, what is it to do with me, and it’s a sin." Shatov 
suddenly got up from the bench. 

“Get up!" He angrily pulled the bench from under me and 
put it back where it stood before. 

“He'll be coming, so we must mind he doesn’t guess. It’s 
time we were off." 

“Ach, you’re talking of my footman." Marya Timofyevna 
laughed suddenly. “You’re afraid of him. Well, good-bye. 
dear visitors, but listen for one minute. I've something to tell 
you. That Nilitch came here with Fihpov, the landlord, a red 
beard, and my fellow had flown at me just then, so the landlord 
caught hold of him and pulled him about the room while he 
shouted: 'It’s not my fault. I'm suffering for another man's 
sin 1 ’ So would you believe it, we all burst out laughing. . . ." 

“Ach, Timofyevna, why, it was I, not the red beard, it was 
I pulled him away from you by his hair, this morning; the 
landlord came the day before yesterday to make a row; you've 

mixed it up." , 

“Stay. I really have mixed it up. Perhaps it was you. Why 

dispute about trifles? What does it matter to him who it is 

gives him a beating?" She laughed. 

“Come along!" Shatov pulled me. “The gate's creaking, 

he’ll find us and beat her." 

And before we had time to run out on to the stairs we heard 
a drunken shout and a shower of oaths at the gate. 

Shatov let me into his room and locked the door. 

“You'll have to stay a minute if you don’t want a scene. 
He’s squealing like a Uttle pig, he must have stumbled over the 

gate again. He falls flat eveiy* time." 

We didn’t get off without a scene, however. 


VI 

Shatov stood at the closed door of his room and listened; 

^^"He’s comm^ lere, I knew he would," he whispered furiously. 
"Now there'll be no getting rid of him til! midnight." 

Several violent thumps of a fist on the door foUow^f*, ^ 
"Shatov, Shatov, open!” yelled the captain. Shatov, 

friend . . . ! 
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‘7 have come to thee to tell thee 
That the sun doth r-r-rise apace, 

That the forest glows and tr-r-rembles 
In .. . the fire of .. . his . . . embrace. 
Tell thee I have waked, God damn thee. 
Wakened under the birch-twigs. . . 

(“As it might be under the birch-rods, ha ha ! ’’) 

'Every little bird ... is .. . thirsty. 

Says I'm going to .. . have a drink. 

But I don’t . . . know what to drink. . . .' 


Damn his stupid curiosity! Shatov, do you understand how 
good it is to be alive!" 

“Don’t answer!" Shatov whispered to me again. 

“Open the door! Do you understand that there’s something 
higher than brawling ... in mankind; there are moments of 
an hon-hon-honourable man. . . . Shatov, I'm good; I’ll for- 
give you. . . . Shatov, damn the manifestos, eh?" 

Silence. 

“Do you understand, you ass, that I'm in love, that I’ve 
bought a dress-coat, look, the garb of love, fifteen roubles; a 
captain's love calls for the niceties of style. . . . Open the 
door!" he roared ^vagely all of a sudden, and he began 
furiously banging with his fists again. 

“Go to hell!" Shatov roared suddenly. 

“S-s-slave! Bond-slave, and your sister’s a slave, a bonds- 
woman . . . a th . . . th . . . ief!" 

“And you sold your sister." 

“That's a lie! I put up with the libel though. I could with 
one word . . . do you understand what she is?" 

“TOat?" Shatov at once drew near the door inquisitively. 

But will you understand?" ^ 

^ understand, tell me wliat?" 
in puMid”! anything 


You not afraid? A likely story," said Shatov 
and nodding to me to listen 
“Me afraid?" 


taunting him. 


“Yes, I think you are." 

“Me afraid?” 

Well then. teU away if you’re not afraid of your master's 
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whip. . . . You’re a coward, though you are a captain!” 

“I . . . I . . . she’s . . . she’s ...” faltered Lebj'adkin 
in a voice shaking with excitement. 

‘‘Well?” Shatov put his ear to the door. 

A silence followed, lasting at least half a minute. 

"Sc-ou-oundrel! ” came from the other side of the door at 
last, and the captain hurriedly beat a retreat downstairs, puffing 
like a samovar, stumbling on every step. ^ 

"Yes, he’s a sly one, and won’t give himself away, even when 
he’s dmnk.” 

Shatov moved away from the door. 

"What's it all about?” I asked. 

Shatov waved aside the question, opened the door and began 
listening on the stairs again. He listened a long while, and even 
stealthily descended a few steps. At last he came back. 

"There’s nothing to be heard; he isn’t beating her; he must 
have flopped down at once to go to sleep. It’s time for you to 
go.” 

"Listen, Shatov, what am I to gather from all this?” 

"Oh, gather what you like!” he answered in a weary and 
disgusted voice, and he sat down to his writing-table. 

I went away. An improbable idea was growing stronger and 
stronger in my mind. I thought of the next day with dis- 
tress. ... 


VII 


This "next day”, the very- Sunday which was to decide 
Stepan Trofimovitch’s fate irrevocably, was one of the most 
memorablfe days in my chronicle. It was a day. of surprises, a 
day that solved past riddles and suggested new ones, a day ot 
startling revelations, and still more hopeless perplexity. In the 
morning, as the reader is already aware. I had by Varvara 
Petrovna's particular request to accompany my on is 

visit to her, and at three o'clock in the afternoon I had to be 
with Lizaveta Nikolaevna in order to tell her— I did not know 
what— and to assist her— I did not know how. And meanwhile 
it all ended as no one could have expected. In a word, it was ^ 

a day of wonderful coincidences. • i 

To^ begin with, when Stepan Trofimovitch and 
Varvara Petrovna's at twelve o’clock punctually, the bme she 
had fixed we did not find her at home; she had not yet come 
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back from church. My poor friend was so disposed, or, more 
accurately speaking, so indisposed that this circumstance 
crushed him at once; he sank almost helpless into an arm- 
chair in the drawing-room. I suggested a glass of water; but 
in spite of his pallor and the trembling of his hands, he refused 
it with dignity. His get-up for the occasion was, by the way, 
extremely recherche: a shirt of batiste and embroidered, almost 
^fit for a ball, a white tie, a new hat in his hand, new straw- 
coloured gloves, and even a suspicion of scent. We had hardly 
sat down when Shatov was shown in by the butler, obviously 
also by official invitation. Stepan Trofimovitch was rising to 
shake hands with him, but Shatov, after looking attentively at 
us both, turned away into a comer and sat down there without 
even nodding to us. Stepan Trohmovitch looked at me in dis- 
may again. 


We sat like this for some minutes longer in complete silence. 
Stepan Trofimovitch suddenly began whispering something to 
me very quickly, but I could not catch it; and indeed, he was so 
agitated himself that he broke off without finishing. The butler 
came in once more, ostensibly to set something straight on the 
table, more probably to take a look at us. 

Shatov suddenly addressed him with a loud question : 

“Alexey Yegoryteh, do you know whether Darya Pavlovna 
has gone with her?" 

“Varvara Petrovna was pleased to drive to tlie cathedral 
alone, and Darya Pavlovna was pleased to remain in her 
room upstaire. being indisposed," Alexey Yegoryteh announced 
lormally and reprovingly. 

My poor friend again stole a hurried and agitated glance at me, 
so that at last I turned away from him. Suddenly a carriage 
^bled at the entrance, and some commotion at a distance m 
house made us aware of the lady’s return. Wc all leant up 
from our easy chaire, but again a surprise awaited us; we heard 
the noise of inany footsteps, so our hostess must have returned 
not alone, and this certainly was rather strange since she hid 
fixed that tme herself. Finally, we heard someone come in with 
s^trange rapidity as tliough mnning. in a way thaT var^ara 

^ ^ at once she almost 

^ a and extremely agitated After her 

in anV^th her Lizaveta Nikolaevna came 

If' I had seen this in my Lebyadkinl 

believed it. ^ oreams, even then I should not have 
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To explain their utterly unexpected appearance, I must go 
back an hour and describe more in detail an extraordinary 
adventure which had befallen Varvara Petrovna in church. 

In the first place almost the whole town, that is, of course, all 
of the upper stratum of society, were assembled in the cathedral. 

It was known that the governor’s wife was to make her appear- 
ance there for the first time since her arrival amongst us. 1 must 
mention that there were already rumours that she was a free- ^ 
thinker and a follower of “the new principles”. All the ladies 
were also aware that she would be dressed with magnificence and 
extraordinary elegance. And so the costumes of our ladies were 
elaborate and gorgeous for the occasion. Only Varvara Petrovna 
was modestly dressed in black as she always was, and had been 
for the last four years. She had taken her usual place in church 
in the first row on the left, and a footman in livery had put 
down a velvet cushion for her to kneel on; everything, in fact, 
had been as usual. But it was noticed, too, that all through^© 
service she prayed with extreme fervour. It was even asserted 
afterwards, when people recalled it, that she had had tears in her 
eyes. The service was over at last, and our chief priest. Father 
Pavel, came out to deliver a solemn sermon. We liked tus 
sermons and thought very' highly of them. We used even to 
try to persuade him to print them, but he never could make up 
his mind to. On this occasion the sermon was a particularly ^ 


And behold, during the sermon a lady drove up to the chuirh 
in an old-fashioned hired droshky, that is, one in which the lady 
could only sit sideways, holding on to the dnver ^ sash shaking 
at every jolt hke a blade of grass in the breeze Such 
Ire stih to be seen in our town. Stopping at the comer of 
cathedral— for there were a number of carnages and mounted 
police too at the gates-the lady sprang out of the droshky and 

handed the driver four kopecks m silver primace 

"Isn’t it enough, Vanya?” she cned, seeing his grimace. 

"It's all I've got,” she added plaintively. ^ 

"WeU, there, bless you. I took you without fixing die pnee, 
said the driver with a hopeless gesture, and looking at her he 

" And it would be a sin to take advantage of you ^ 

Then thrusting his leather purse into his bosom, he muched 
up his hoVrand^drove off, Mowed by the ie- of the dnvem 
.standing near. leers, and wonder too, followed the lady as sne 
made her way to the cathedral gates between the carnages and 
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the footmen waiting for their masters to come out. And indeed 
there certainly was something extraordinary and surprising to 
everyone in such a person's suddenly appearing in the street 
among people. She was painfully thin and she limped, she was 
heavily powdered and rouged; her long neck was quite bare, she 
had neither kerchief nor pelisse; she had nothing on but an old 
dark dress in spite of the cold and \vindy, though bright, 
September day. She was bareheaded, and her hair was twisted 
up into a tiny knot, and on the right side of it was stuck an 
artificial rose, such as are used to dedicate cherubs sold in Palni 


week. I had noticed just such a one with a wreath of paper roses 
in a comer under the ikons when I was at Marya Timolyevna’s 
the day before. To put a finishing-touch to it, though the lady 
walked with modestly downcast eyes there was a sly and merry 
smile on her face. If she had lingered a moment longer, she 
would perhaps not have been allowed to enter the cathedral. 
But she succeeded in slipping by, and entering the building, 
gradually pressed forward. 

Though it was half-way through the sermon, and the dense 
crowd that filled the cathedral was listening to it with absorbed 
and silent attention, yet several pairs of eyes glanced with 
curiosity and amazement at the new-comer. She sank on to the 
floor, bowed her painted face down to it, lay there a long time, 
unmistakably weeping; but raising her head again and getting 
up from her knees, she soon recovered and was diverted. Gaily 
and with evident and intense enjoyment she let her eyes rove 
over the faces, and over the walls of the cathedral. She looked 
wim particular curiosity at some of the ladies, even standing on 
tptoe to look at them, and even laughed once or twice, giggling 
strangely. But the sermon was over, and. they brought out the 
J*'.® governor's wife was the first to go up to the cross, 
but she stopped short two steps from it, evidently wishing to 

w^dsTnnh" Petovna, who, on her side, moved^ to- 

h^r ^The?e directly as though she noticed no one in front of 
her. Ihere was an obvious and, in its way, clever malice imolied 
in this ptraordinary act of deferenef on the p^rt 7 the 

feltTtoo" 'bursr'^°'’f Petrovna must have 

leit it too, but she went on as before, apparently noririnp nn 

one, and with the same unfaltering air of digni^ kissed^ the 

hTveit^VareTS^ ^ 

I. «. t«,a. fc .wy ’or,SpS'pS.i7! ;:'y 
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for a moment. Varvara Petrovna stood still, and suddenly a 
strange, extraordinary creature, the woman with the paper rose 
on her head, squeezed through the people and fell on her knees 
before her. Varvara Petrovna, who was not easily disconcerted, 
especially in public, looked at her sternly and with dignity. 

I hasten to observe here, as briefly as possible, that though 
Varvara Petrovna had become, it was said, excessively careful 
and even stingy, yet sometimes she was not sparing of money, 
especially for benevolent objects. She was a member of a 
charitable society in the capital. In the last famine year she had 
sent five hundred roubles to the chief committee for the relief of 
the sufferers, and people talked of it in the town. Moreover, 
just before the appointment of the new governor, she had been 
on the very point of founding a local committee of ladies to 
assist the poorest mothers in the town and in the province. She 
was severely censured among us for ambition: but Varvara 
Petrovna's well-known strenuousness and, at the same time, 
her persistence nearly triumphed over all obstacles. The society 
was almost formed, and the original idea embraced a wider and 
wider scope in the enthusiastic mind of the foundress. She was 
already dreaming of founding a similar society in Moscow, and 
the gradual expansion of its influence over all the provinces of 
Russia. And now, with the sudden change of governor, every- 
thing was at a standstill; and the new governor’s wife had, it 
was said, already uttered in society some biting, and, what was 
worse, apt and sensible remarks about the impracticability of 
the fundamental idea of such a committee, which was, with 
additions of course, repeated to Varvara Petrovna. God alone 
knows the secrets of men's hearts; but I imagine that Varvara 
Petrovna stood still now at the very cathedral gates positively 
with a certain pleasure, knowing that the governor's wife and, 
after her, all the congregation, would have to pass by immedi- 
ately, and “let her see for herself how little I care what she 
thinks, and what pointed things she says about the vanity of my 

benevolence. So much for all of you ! '' 

“What is it, my dear? What are you asking?" said Varvara 
Petrovna, looking more attentively at the kneeling woman before 
her, who gazed at her with a fearfully panic-stricken, shame- 
faced, but almost reverent expression, and suddenly broke into 

the same strange giggle. 

“What does she want? Who is she? 

Varvara Petrovna bent an imperious and inquinng gaze on 
all around her. Everyone was silent. 
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"You are unhappy? You are in need of help?" 

"I am in need. ... I have come . . faltered the "un- 
happy" creature in a voice broken with emotion. "I have 
come only to kiss your hand. . . 

Again she giggled. With the childish look with which little 
children caress someone, begging for a favour, she stretched 
forward to seize Varvara Petrovna's hand, but, as though panic- 
stricken, drew her hands back. 

"Is that all you have come for?" said Varvara Petrovna with 
a compassionate smile; but at once she drew her mother-of-pearl 
purse out of her pocket, took out a ten-rouble note and gave it 
to the unknown. The latter took it. Varvara Petrovna was 
much interested and evidently did not look upon her as an 
ordinary low-class beggar. 

"I say, she gave her ten roubles 1" someone said in tlie 
crowd. ) '>>- 

"Let me kiss your hand," faltered the unknown, holding tight 
in die fingers of her left hand the corner of the ten-rouble note, 
which iluttered in the draught. Varvara Petrovna frowned 
slightly, and with a serious, almost severe, face held out her 
hand. The cripple kissed it with reverence. Her grateful eyes 
shone with positive ecstasy. At that moment the governor's 
wife came up, and a whole crowd of ladies and high officials 
flocked after her. Th.e governor's wife was forced to stand still 
for a moment in the crush; many people stopped 

"You are trembling. Are you cold?" Vawara Petrovna 
observed suddenly, and flinging off her pelisse which a foot- 
man caught in mid-air, she took from her own shoulders a 
very expensive black shawl, and with her own hands wrapped 
It round the bare neck of the still kneeling woman. 

"But get up. get up from your knees, I bee voui" 

Ihe woman got up. . 

BuTthe cr^d “8=^-' 

acquaintances, people in society, surveying'‘lheTce^ne^Lm‘'“ fh 

volanteef:d\tTasrS"an^^t''fo''v;^^ 

our respectable and respecTed mer!rnrAn'^'‘^°™"- 

spectacles with a grey beard, wearing Rus^X^s Lrhold" 
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ing a high round hat in his hands. “They live in the Filipovs' 
house in Bogoyavlensky Street.” 

“Lebyadkin? Filipovs' house? I have heard some- 
thing. . . . Thank you, Nikon Semyonitch. But who is this 
Lebyadkin? ” 

“He calls himself a captain, a man. it must be said, not over- 
careful in his behaviour. And no doubt this is his sister. She 
must have escaped from under control,” Nikon Semyonitch 
went on. dropping his voice and glancing significantly at 
Varvara Petrovna. 

“I understand. Thank you, Nikon Semyonitch. Your name 
is Mile. Lebyadkin?” 

“No. my name's not Lebyadkin.” 

“Then perhaps your brother’s name is Lebyadkin?” 

“My brother's name is Lebyadkin.” 

“This is what I'll do, I'll take you with me now, my dear, 
and you shall be driven from me to your family. Would you 

like to go with me?” . . - j 

“Ach, I should!” cried Mile. Lebyadkin, clasping her^ands. 
“Auntie, auntie, take me with you too!” the voice of Lizaveta 

Nikolaevna cried suddenly. 

I must observe that Lizaveta Nikolaevna had come to tnc 
cathedral with the governor's wife, while Praskovya Ivanovna 
had by the doctor's orders gone for a drive in her carnage, 
taking Mavriky Nikolaevitch to entertain her. Liza suddenly 
left the governor's wife and ran up to Varvara Petrovna. 

“My dear, 3^ou know I'm always glad to have you, but what 
will your mother say?” Varvara Petrovna began majestically, 
but she became suddenly confused, noticing Liza s extra- 
ordinary agitation. • i j 

“Auntie, auntie, I must come with you!” Liza implored, 

kissing Varvara Petrovna. , , j 

"Mais qu'avez-vous done, Lise?” the governors wife asked 

with expressive wonder. . 

“Ah, forgive me, darling, chere cousine, I m going t 

tic^s 

Liza turned in passing to her unpleasantly surprised Mre 

rotisine and kissed her twice. . , 

"And tell maman to follow me to auntie's directly; maman 

meant, fully meant to come and see you, she said so this morn- 
ing herself, I forgot to tell you,” Liza pattered on. I 
pardon, don't be angry. Juhe, chere . . . cousxne 

I’m ready!” 
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“If you don’t take me with you. auntie, I’ll run after your 
carriage, screaming, ’’ she whispered rapidly and despairingly 
in Varvara Petrovna’s ear; it was lucky that no one heard. 
Varvara Petrovna positively staggered back, and bent her 
penetrating gaze on the mad girl. That gaze settled everything. 
She made up her mind to take Liza with her. 

“We must put an end to this!” broke from her lips. “Very 
well, ril take you with pleasure, Liza,” she added aloud, “if 
Yulia Mihailovna is willing to let you come, of course.” 
With a candid air and straightforward dignity she addressed 
the governor's wife directly. 

“Oh, certainly, I don't want to deprive her of such a pleasure 
especially as I am myself . . .” Yulia Mihailovna lisped with 
amazing affability— “I myself . . . know well what a fantastic, 
wilful little head it is!” Yulia Mihailovna gave a charming 
smile. ° 

“I thank you extremely,” said Varvara Petrovna, with a 
courteous and dignified bow. 

“And I am the more gratified.” Yulia Mihailovna went on 
lisping almost rapturously, flushing all over with agreeable 
excitement, that, apart from the pleasure of being with you 
pza should be carried away by such an excellent, I may say 
lofty feeling . . . of compassion . . (she glanced at the 
unhappy creature ) "and . . . and at the very portal of the 

temple. ... ^ 

"Such a feeling does you honour,” Varvara Petrovna 

approved magnificently^ Yulia Mihailovna impulsively heTrmd 
her hand and Varvara Petrovna with perfect readine^ touched 

nfVV The general effect was excellent, the faces 

of some of those present beamed with pleasure, some bland and 
insinuating smiles were to be seen. 

it was^nS Yuul ^^htilov^a^wh^htd'^p" 

“Get in my dear " was enormously increased. 

door, and there^the^'fi^totn carriage 
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WTiat! You’re lame!" cried Varvara Petrovna, seeming 
quite alarmed, and she turned pale. (Everyone noticed it at 
the time, but did not understand it.) 

The carriage rolled away. Varvara Petrovna's house was 
veiy near the cathedral. Liza told me aftenvards that Mi<;s 
Lebyadkin laughed hystencally for the three minutes that 
the dnve lasted, while Varvara Petrovna sat "as though in a 
mesmeric sleep". Liza’s own e.xpression. 


CHAPTER V 

THE SUBTLE SERPENT 

I 

« 

WARVARA PETROVNA rang the bell and threw herself 

h, easy chair by the window. 

Sit here, my dear. She motioned Marya Timofyevna 
to a seat m the middle of the room by a large round table. 

Stepan Trofimovitch, what is the meaning of this? See, see, 
look at this woman, what is the meaning of it?" 

“I . . , I . . ." faltered Stepan Trofimovitch. 

But a footman came in. 

"A cup of coffee at once, we must have it as quickly as 
possible! Keep the horses!" 

"Mats, ckere et excellente amle, dans quelle inquietude . . 
Stepan Trofimovitch exclaimed in a dying voice. 

"Achl French! French! I can see at once that it's the 
highest society," cried Marya Timofyevna. clapping her hands, 
ecstatically preparing herself to listen to a conversation in 
French. Varvara Petrovna stared at her almost in dismay. 

We all sat in silence, waiting to see how it would end. Shatov 
did not lift up his head, and Stepan Trofimovitch was over- 
whelmed with confusion as though it were all his fault; the 
perspiration stood out on his temples. I glanced at Liza (she 
was sitting in the corner almost beside Shatov). Her eyes darted 
keenly from Varvara Petrovna to the cripple and back again; 
her lips were drawn into a smile, but not a pleasant one. Varvara 
Petrovna saw that smile. Meanwhile Marya Timofyevna was 
absolutely transported. With evident enjoyment and without a 
trace of embarrassment she stared at Varvara Petrovna's beauti- 
ful drawing-room — the furniture, the carpets, the pictures on the 
walls, the old-fashioned painted ceiling, the great bronze crucifix 
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in the corner, the china lamp, the albums, the objects on the 
table. 

“And you're here, too, Shatushka!" she cried suddenly. 
“Only fancy, I saw you a long time ago, but I thought it 
couldn’t be you! How could you come here!” And she 
laughed gaily. 

“You know this woman?” said Varvara Petrovna, turning 
to him at once. 

“I know her,” muttered Shatov. He seemed about to move 
from his chair, but remained sitting. 

‘‘What do you know of her? Make haste, please!” 

“Oh. well . . .” he stammered with an incongruous smile. 
“You see for yourself. . . .” 

“What do I see? Come now, eay something!” 

“She lives in the same house as I do . . . with her brother 
an officer.” 

“Well?” 

Shatov stammered again. 

“It’s not worth talking about . . .” he muttered, and 

relapsed into determined silence. He positively flushed with 
determination. 


Of course one can expect nothing else from you,” said 

Varvara Petrovna indignantly. It was clear to her now that 

they all knew something and, at the same time, that they were 

all scared, that they were evading her questions, and anxious to 
keep something from her. 

The footman came in and brought her. on a little silver tray 

W m ^ specially ordered, but at a sign from 

her moved with it at once towards Marya Timofyevna ^ 

drink it^rgeHv^r^^^^^ and 

’’Merci." 

Marya Timofyevna took the -cup and at onrp w^nf • * 

of flippant 

in h^chat' ‘’’r^Tono^ wf f 

Marya Ti,T,ofyevna norerecHnT.tr 
began trembling all over in littFe connive shud^de 17 """/h 
she were in a fit, and sank back in her chlir ^ 
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I . . . I . . . thought that was the proper way," she 
faltered, gazing open-eyed at Varvara Petrovna. "Liza called 
vou that." 

"WTiatLiza?" 

"Why, this young lady here," said Marya Timofyevna, point- 
ing with her finger. 

"So she's Liza already?" 

"You called her that yourself just now," said Marya Timo- 
fyevna. Rowing a little bolder. "And I dreamed of a beauty 
like that," she added, laughing, as it were accidentally. 

Varvara Petrovna reflected and grew calmer, she even smiled 
faintly at Marya Timofyevna’s last words; the latter, catching 
her smile, got up from her chair, and limping, went timidly to- 
wards her. 

"Take it. I forgot to give it back. Don't be angry with my 
rudeness." 

She took from her shoulders the black shawl that Varvara 
Petrovna had wrapped round her. 

"Put it on again at once, and you can keep it always. Go 
and sit down, drink your coffee, and please don't be afraid of 
me. my dear, don't worry yourself. I am beginning to under- 
stand you." 

"Ckere amie . . ." Stepan Trofimovitch ventured again. 

"Ach, Stepan Trofimovitch, it’s bewildering enough without 
you. You might at least spare me. . . . Please ring that bell 
there, near you, to the maid’s room." 

A silence followed. Her eyes strayed irritably and suspiciously 
over all our faces. Agasha, her favourite maid, came in. 

"Bring me my check shawl, the one I bought in Geneva. 
What’s Darya Pavlovna doing?" 

"She's not very well, madam." 

"Go and ask her to come here. Say that I want her particu- 
larly, even if she’s not well." 

At that instant there was again, as before, an unusual noise 
of steps and voices in the next room, and suddenly Praskovya 
Ivanovna, panting and "distracted", appeared in the doonvay. 
She was leaning on the arm of Mavriky Nikolaevitch. 

"Ach, heavens, I could scarcely drag myself here. Liza, you 
mad girl, how you treat your mother!" she squeaked, concen- 
trating in that squeak, as weak and irritable people are wont to 
do, all her accumulated irritability. "Varvara Petrovna, I’ve 
come for my daughter!" 

Varvara Petrovna looked at her from under her brows, half 
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rose to meet her, and scarcely concealing her vexation brought 
out: “Good morning, Praskovya Ivanovna, please be seated. I 
knew you would come ! “ 


There could be nothing surprising to Praskovya Ivanovna in 
such a reception. Varvara Petrovna had from childhood ujv 
wards treated her old school friend tyrannically, and under a 
show of friendship almost contemptuously. And this was an 
exceptional occasion too. During the last few days there had 
almost been a complete rupture between the two households, 
as I have mentioned incidentally already. The reason of this 
rupture was still a mystery to Varvara Petrovna, which made 
it all the more offensive: but the chief cause of offence was 
that Praskovya Ivanovna had succeeded in taking up an extra- 
ordinarily supercilious attitude towards Varvara Petrovna. 
Varvara Petrovna was wounded of course, and meanwhile 
some strange rumours had reached her which also irritated her 
extremely, especially by their vagueness. Varvara Petrovna was 
of a direct and proudly frank character, somewhat slapdash in / 
her methods, indeed, if the expression is permissible.' There was 
nothing she detested so much as secret and mysterious insinua- 
tions. she always preferred war in the open. Anyway, the two 
ladies had not met for five days. The last visit had been paid by 
Varvara Petrovna, who had come back from “that Drozdov 
woman offended and perplexed. I can say with certainty that 
Praskovya Ivanovna had come on this occasion with the naive 
conviction that Varvara Petrovna would, for some reason, be 
sure to stand in awe of her. This was evident from the very 
expression of her face. Evidently, too, Varvara Petrovna 
al\rays ^ssessed by a demon of haughty pride whenever she 
had the least ground for suspecting that she was for cinmp 
supposed to be humiliated. Like many wear^ople wL 
long time allow themselves to be Jted 

showed an extraordinary violence in^her 
attack at the first favourable opportunity It h tniP h 

was nof well, and always became more iVri able ^ il ll ? 

I a,., 
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Stepan Trofimovitch. who had not sat down since the entrance 
of Varvara Petrovna, sank helplessly into an arm-chair on hear- 
ing Praskovya Ivanovna's squeal, and tried to catch my eye 
with a look of despair. Shatov turned sharply in his chair and 
growled something to himself. I believe he meant to get up and 
go away. Liza rose from her chair but sank back again at once 
without even paying befitting attention to her mother's squeal — 
not from "waywardness", but obviously because she was 
entirely absorbed by some other overwhelming impression. She 
was looking absent-mindedly into the air, no longer noticing 
even Marya Timofyevna. 


Ill 

"Ach, here!" Praskovya Ivanovna indicated an easy chair 
near the table and sank heavily into it with the assistance of 
Mavriky Nikolaevitch. "I wouldn’t have sat down in your 
house, my lady, if it weren’t for my legs," she added in a 
breaking voice. 

Varvara Petrovna raised her head a little, and with an ex- 
pression of suffering pressed the fingers of her right hand to her 
right temple, evidently in acute pain {tic douloureux). 

"Why so, Praskovya Ivanovna; why wouldn’t you sit down 
in my house? I possessed your late husband’s sincere friend- 
ship all his life; and you and I used to play with our dolls at 
school together as girls." 

Praskovya Ivanovna waved her hands. 

"I knew that was coming! You always begin about the 
school when you want to reproach me — that’s your way. But 
to my thinking that’s only fine talk. I can’t stand the school 
you’re always talking about." 

"You’ve come in rather a bad temper. I'm afraid; how are 
your legs? Here they’re bringing you some coffee, please have 
some, drink it and don't be cross." 

"Varvara Petrovna, you treat me as though I were a child. 
I won't have any coffee, so there!" 

And she pettishly waved away the footman who was bringing 
her coffee. (All the others refused coffee too except Mavriky 
Nikolaevitch and me. Stepan Trofimovitch took it. but put it 
aside on the table. Though Marya Timofyevna was very eager 
to have another cup and even put out her hand to take it, 
on second thoughts she refused it ceremoniously, and was 
obviously pleased with herself for doing so.) 
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Varvara Petrovna gave a wrv smile. 

“I'll tell you what it is, Praskovya Ivanovna, my friend, you 
must have taken some fancy into your head again, and that’s 
why you've come. You've simply lived on fancies all your life. 
You flew into a fury at tlie mere mention of our school; but do 
you remember how you came and persuaded all the class that a 
hussar called Shablykin had proposed to you. and how Mme. 
Lefebure proved on the spot you were lying? Yet you weren’t 
iying, you were simply imagining it all to amuse yourself. 
Come, tell me, what is it now? What are you fancying now; 
what is it vexes you?" 

"And you fell in love with the priest who used to teach us 
scripture at school — so much for you, since you’ve such a spite- 
ful memoiy'. Ha ha ha ! ’ ’ 

She laughed viciously and went off into a fit of coughing. 

"Ah, you've not forgotten the priest then . . said Va^ara 
Petrovna, looking at her vindictively. 

Her face turned green. Praskovya Ivanovna suddenly 
assumed a dignified air. 

"I’m in no laughing mood now, madam. Why have you 
drawn my daughter into your scandals in the face of the whole 
to\TO? That's what I’ve come about.’’ 

_ My scandals? ’ Varvara Petrovna drew herself up menac- 
ingly. ‘ 


"Maman, I entreat you, too. to restrain yourself," Lizaveta 
Nikolaevna brought out suddenly. 

*’ maman was on the point of 
breaking into a squeal again, but catching her daughter's flash- 
ing eye, she subsided suddenly. ^ 

could you talk about scandal, maman?" cried Liza 
^^ing red. I came of my own accord with Yulia Mihailovna’s 

drawled with a^spitewTa^ugh "l7it vour Ivanovna 

WeU, Praskovya, you must thank God that all here present 
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are our friends,” she said at last with ominous composure. 
“You’ve said a great deal better unsaid.” 

“But I’m not so much afraid of what the world will say, my 
lady, as some people. It’s you who, under a show of pride^ 
are trembling at what people wll say. And as for all here 
being your friends, it’s better for you than if strangers had 
been listening.” 

“Have you grown wiser during this last week?” 

“It’s not that I’ve grown wiser, but simply that the truth * 
has come out this week.” 

“W^at truth has come out this week Listen, Praskovya 
Ivanovna, don't irritate me. Explain to me this minute. I beg 
you as a favour, what truth has come out and what do you mean 
by that?” 

“Why, there it is, sitting before you!” and Praskovya 
Ivanovna suddenly pointed at Marya Timofyevna with that 
desperate determination which takes no heed of consequences, 
if only it can make an impression at the moment. Marya 
Timofyevna, who had watched her all the time with light- 
hearted curiosity, laughed exultingly at the sight of the wrath- 
ful guest’s finger pointed impetuously at her, and wriggled glee- 
fully in her easy chair. 

“God Almighty have mercy on us. they’ve all gone crazy! 
exclaimed Varvara Petrovna, and turning pale she sank back in 
her chair. 

She turned so pale that it caused some commotion. Stepan 
Trofimovitch was the first to rush up to her. I drew near also; 
even Liza got up from her seat, though she did not come for- 
ward. But the most alarmed of all was Praskovya Ivanovna 
herself. She uttered a scream, got up as far as she could and 

almost wailed in a lachrymose voice: , x r u 

“Varvara Petrovna, dear, forgive me for my wicked foolish- 
ness! Give her some water, somebody.” 

“Don’t whimper, please. Praskovya Ivanovna, and leave me 
alone, gentlemen, please, I don’t want any water!” Varvara 
Petrovna pronounced in a firm though low voice, with blanched 

llDS 

“Varyara Petrovna, my dear,” Praskovya Ivanovna went 
on. a little reassured, “though I am to blame for my reck- 
less words, what’s upset me more than anything are these 
anonymous letters that some low creatures keep bombarding me 
with: they might write to you, since it concerns you, but l ve a 

daughter 1 ' ' 
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Varvara Petrovna looked at her in silence, with wide-open 
eyes, listening with wonder. At that moment a side door in the 
comer opened noiselessly and Darya Pavlovna made her 
appearance. She stood still and looked round. She was struck 
by our perturbation. Probably she did not at first distinguish 
Marya Timofyevna, of whose presence she had not been in- 
formed. Stepan Trofimovitch was the first to notice her; he 
^made a rapid movement, turned red, and for some reason pro- 
claimed in a loud voice: "Darya Pavlovna!" so that all eyes 
turned on the new-comer. 

"Oh, is this your Darya Pavlovna!" cried Marya Timo- 
fyevna. "Well, Shatushka, your sister's not like you. How can 
my fellow call such a charmer the serf- wench Dasha? " 

Meanwhile Darya Pavlovna had gone up to Varvara Petrovna, 
but struck by Marya Timofyevna's exclamation she turned 
quickly arid stopped just before her chair, looking at the 
imbecile with a long fixed gaze, 

"Sit down, Dasha," Varvara Petrovna brought out with 
terrifying composure. "Nearer, that's right. You can see this 
woman, sitting down. Do you know her?" 

I have never seen her," Dasha answered quietly, and after 
a pause she added at once : 


'She rnust be the invalid sister of Captain Lebyadkin." 

And It s tile first time I’ve set eyes on you, my love, though 
1 ve been interested and wanted to know you a long time for 
I see how well-bred you are in every movement you make " 
Marya Timofyevna cned enthusiastically. "And though my 
footman swears at you, can such a well-educated charmine 
person as you really have stolen money from him> For you 
are sweet, sweet, sweet. I tell you that from myself!" she con 
eluded. enthusiasticaUy waving her hand ^ " 

wiih^'pTou'd Petrovna asked 

"I understand it. ..." 


heard about the money?" 

Vsyevolod°oviU-l're‘SLT?ol^and ^ Nikolay 

Le^dkin.” ^ her brother, Captai?, 

A silence followed. » 

^“Did Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch himself ask you to do 
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but only knew that he was to be in our town, he charged me to 
give it to Mr. Lebyadkin if he came.*' 

" '.Vhat is the money . . . lost? What was this woman speak- 
ing about just now?” 

"That I don’t know. I’ve heard before that Mr. Lebyadkin 
says I didn’t give him all the money, but I don’t understand 
his words. There were three hundred roubles and I sent him 
tl^ree hundred roubles.” 


Darya Pavlovna had almost completely regained her com- 
posure. And it was difficult, I may mention, as a rule, to 
astonish the girl or niffle her calm for long — whatever she might 
be feeling. She brought out all her answers now without haste, 
replied immediately to every question with accuracy, quietly, 
smoothly, and without a trace of the sudden emotion she had 
shown at first, or the slightest embarrassment which might have 
suggested a consciousness of guilt. Varvara Petrovna's eyes 
were fastened upon her all the time she was speaking. Varvara 
Petrovna thought for a minute: 

“If,” she pronounced at last firmly, evidently addressing 
all present, though she only looked at Dasha, “if Nikolay 
Vsyevolodovitch did not appeal even to me but asked you to do 
this for him, he must have had his reasons for doing so. I don’t 
consider I have any right to inquire into them, if they are kept 
secret from me. But the very fact of your having taken part in 
the matter reassures me on that score, be sure of that, Darya, in 
any case. But you see, my dear, you may, through ignorance of 
the world, have quite innocently done something imprudent: 
and you did so when you undertook to have dealings with a low 
character. The nimours spread by this rascal show what a mis- 
take you made. But I will find out about him, and as it is my 
task to protect you, I shall know how to defend you. But noNs 
all this must be put a stop to.” 

“The best thing to do,” said Marya Timofyevna, popping 
up from her chair, “is to send him to the footmen’s room when 
he comes. Let him sit on the benches there and play cards ^^^th 
them while we sit here and drink coffee. We might send him a 
cup of coffee too. but I have a great contempt for him.” 

And. she wagged her head expressively. 

“We must put a stop to this,” Varvara Petrovna repeated, 
listening attentively to Marya Timofyevna. “Ring, Stepan 
Trofimovitch, I beg you.” 

Stepan Trofimovitch rang, and suddenly stepped forward, all 
excitement. 
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“If . . , if . . he faltered feverishly, flushing, breaking 
off and stuttering, “if 1 too have heard the most revolting storv, 
or rather slander, it was with utter indignation . . . en fin e’est 
un homme perdu, et quelque chose comme un format evade. . . 

He broke down and could not go on. Varvara Petrovna, 
screwing up her eyes, looked him up and down. 

The ceremonious butler Alexey Yegoryteh came in. 

“The carriage," Varvara Petrovna ordered. “And you, 
Alexey Yegor>'tch, get ready to escort Miss Lebyadkin home* 
she will give you the address herself." 

“Mr. Lebyadkin has been waiting for her for some time down- 
stairs. and has been begging me to announce him." 

Varvara Petrovna!" and Mavrikv 
Nikolaevitch, who had sat all the time in unbroken silence 
suddenty came forward in alarm. “If I may speak, he is not a 
man who can be admitted into society. He ... he he's 
an impossible person, Varvara Petrovna ! " 

“Wait a moment," said Var\'ara Petrovna to Alexev 
legoiytch, and he disappeared at once. 

C est un homme malhonncte et je crois meme que e’est tm 
forgat evade ou quelque chose dans ce genre.’' Stepan Trofimo- 
vich muttered again, and again he flushed red and broke 

goiiig." announced Praskovya 

^ ^ a fool- While 

Darya Pavlovna was speaking, she listened, pressing her lies 

u^rcilioi^ly. But what struck me most was toe expression of 

Lizaveta Nikolaevna from the moment Darva PaXvVia Ld 

temp'tTn her 741“ ^ 

“g7are7ad. S d h^Thai r^u'^ 

now and uttered some imDatientovnrTR„ ‘ 

me. I behaved foolishlv and T'm th 7 to forgive 

like fairness in ever^Zf T '^‘7° because I 

y you spoke of certain^non^Ls leftere*’ Ev7r^"' 
munication is deserving l anonymous com- 

If you think differently l4 s7r7!^l’oVv7u T““'" 

in ydur place, I would not nn/ inf ^ u’ ^ 

..n »y tad, i, yo.‘t.*3,S"tai' h““ 
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ever, since you have begun on the subject yourself, I must tell 
you that six days ago I too received a clownish anonymous 
letter. In it some rascal informs me that Nikolay Vsyevolodo- 
vitch has gone out of his mind, and that I have reason to fear 
some lame woman, who ‘is destined to play a great part in my 
life’. I remember the expression. Reflecting and being aware 
that Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch has very numerous enemies, I 
promptly sent for a man living here, one of his secret enemies, 
and the most vindictive and contemptible of them, and from my 
conversation with him I gathered what was the despicable source 
of the anonymous letter. If you too, my poor Praskovya 
Ivanovna, have been worried by similar letters on my account, 
and as you say ‘bombarded’ with them, I am, of course, the 
first to regret having been the innocent cause of it. That's all 
I wanted to tell you by way of explanation. I'm very sorry to 
see that you are so tired and so upset. Besides, I have quite 
made up my mind to see that suspicious personage of whom 
Mavriky Nikolaevitch said just now, a little inappropriately, 
that it was impossible to receive him. Liza in particular need 
have nothing to do with it. Come to me, Liza, my dear, let me 
kiss you again.” 

Liza crossed the room and stood in silence before Varvara 
Petrovna. The latter kissed her, took her hands, and. holding 
her at arm’s length looked at her with feeling, then made the 
sign of the cross over her and kissed her again, 

‘‘Well, good-bye, Liza” (there was almost the sound of tears 
in Varvara Petrovna's voice), “believe that I shall never cease 
to love you whatever fate has in store for you. God be with 

you: I have always blessed His holy Will. . . .” 

She would have added something more, but restrained herselt 
and broke off. Liza was walking back to her place, still in the 
same silence, as it were plunged in thought, but she suddenly 


stopped before her mother. , 

“I am not going yet, mother. I’ll stay a little longer a 

auntie's,” she brought out in a low voice, but there was a note 

of iron determination in those quiet words. 

“Mv goodness! What now?” wailed Praskovya Ivanovna, 
clasping her hands helplessly. But Liza did not answer, and 
seemed indeed not to hear her; she sat down m the same comer 

and fell to gazing into space again as before. 

There was a look of pride and triumph in Varvara Petrovna s 


face. 

“Mavriky 


Nikolaevitch. I have a great favour to ask of you. 
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Be so kind as to go and take a look at that person downstairs, 
and if there is any possibility of admitting him, bring him up 
here.” 

Mavriky Nikolaevitch bowed and went out. A moment later 
he brought in Mr. Lebyadkin. 


IV 


I have said something of this gentleman's outward appear- 
ance. He was a tall, curlv-haired, thick-set fellow about forty 
with a purplish, rather bloated and flabby face, with cheeks 
that quivered at every movement of his head, with little blood- 
shot eyes that were sometimes rather crafty, with moustaches 
and side- whiskers, and with an incipient double chin, fleshy and 
rather unpleasant-looking. But what was most striking about 

him was the fact that he appeared now wearing a dress-coat and 
clean linen. 


''There are people on whom clean linen is almost unseemly,” 
as Liputin had once said when Stepan Trofimovitch reproach^ 
turn in ]est for being untidy. The captain had perfectly new 
black gloves too, of which he held the right one in his'hand, 
while the bft tightly stretched and unbuttoned, covered part of 
the huge fleshy fist in which he held a brand-new, glossy round 
hat, probably worn for the first time that day. It appeared 

Sha^nv'^+h ^ the garb of love”, of which he had shouted to 
Shatov the day before, really did exist. All this, that is the 

dre^-coat and clean linen, had been procured by Liputin's 

mysterious object in view (as I^ found out 

‘ coming now (in a hired 

on™!^- il wo"ild n assistant of some- 

not Tiz 

tho%'h KuM bt drInkS e°e4ra^ 

on his shoulders andtSk^fmT f Tf 

the doorway ^ "^ar 

He looked ^vageW at W helpless with laughter, 

towards VarvirPeCna. ' rapid%teps 
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“I have come, madam . . ."he blared out like a trumpet- 
blast. 

"Be so good, sir, as to take a seat there on that chair," said 
Varvara Petrovna, drawing herself up. "I shall hear you as well 
from there, and it will be more convenient for me to look at you 
from here." 

The captain stopped short, looking blankly before him. He 
turned, however, and sat do\^Ti on the seat indicated close to the 
door. An extreme lack of self-confidence and at the same time 
insolence, and a sort of incessant irritability, were apparent in 
the expression of his face. He was horribly scared, that was 
evident, but his self-conceit was wounded, and it might be sur- 
mised that his mortified vanity might on occasion lead him to 
any effrontery, in spite of his cowardice. He was evidently un- 
easy at every movement of his clumsy person. We all know 
that when such gentlemen are brought by some marvellous 
chance into society, tliey find their worst ordeal in their own 
hands, and the impossibility of disposing them becomingly, of 
which they are conscious at every moment. The captain sat 
rigid in his chair, with his hat and gloves in his hands and Iris 
eyes fixed with a senseless stare on the stem face of Varvara 
Petrovna. He would have liked, perhaps, to have looked about 
more freely, but he could not bring himself to do so yet. Marya 
Timofyevna, apparently thinking his appearance very funny, 
laughed again, but he did not stir. Varvara Petrovna ruthlessly 
kept him in this position for a long time, a whole minute, staring 
at him without mercy. 

"In the first place allow me to learn your name from your- 
self," Varvara Petrovna pronounced in measured and impres- 
sive tones. 

"Captain Lebyadkin," thundered the captain. "I have come, 
madam . . He made a movement again. 

"Allow me!" Varvara Petrovna checked him again. "Is 
this unfortunate person who interests me so much really your 
sister ? ^ * 

"My sister, madam, who has escaped from control, for slie 

is in a certain condition. ..." 

He suddenly faltered and turned crimson. 

"Don't misunderstand me, madam," he said, terribly con- 
fused. "Her own brother's not going to throw mud at her . . . 
in a certain condition doesn't mean in such a condition . . . m. 
the sense of an injured reputation ... in the last stage . . . 
he suddenly broke off. 
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“Sir« " said Varvara Petrovna, raising her head. 

“In this condition!” he concluded suddenly, tapping the 

middle of his forehead with his finger. 

” And hal°shrsuffered in this way for long ? " asked Varvara 

^'^“'^Mada’m'^'l' have^come to thank you for the generosity you 
showed in the porch, in a Russian, brotherly way. 

"fmean,' not brotherly, but simply in the sense that I am my 
sister's brother; and believe me. madam,” he went o" more 
hurriedly, turning crimson again, "I am not so uneducated as 1 
may appear at first sight in your drawing-room. My sister and 
I are nothing, madam, compared with the luxury we observe 
here. Having enemies who slander us, besides. But on tlie 
question of reputation Lebyadkin is proud, madam . . , and . . . 
and . . . and I've come to repay with thanks. . . . Here is 

money, madam ! ” 

At this point he pulled out a pocket-book, drew out ot it a 
bundle of notes, and began turning them over with trembling 
fingers in a perfect fury of impatience. It was evident that he 
was in haste to explain something, and indeed it wa^ quite 
necessary to do so. But probably feeling himself that his fluster 
with the money made him look even more foolish, he lost the 
last traces of self-possession. The money refused to be counted. 
His fingers fumbled helplessly, and to complete his shame a 
green note escaped from the pocket-book and fluttered in zig- 
zags on to the carpet. 

“Twenty roubles, madam.” He leapt up suddenly with the 
roll of notes in his hand, his face perspiring with discomfort. 
Noticing the note which had dropped on the floor, he was bend- 
ing down to pick it up, but for some reason overcome by shame, 
he dismissed it with a wave. 

“For your servants, madam; for the footman who picks it up. 
Let them remember my sister!” 

“I cannot allow tliat,” Varvara Petrovna brought out 
hurriedly, even with some alarm. 

“In that case . . 

He bent down, picked it up, flushing crimson, and suddenly 
going up to Varvara Petrovna held out the notes he had 
counted. 

“What's this?” she cried, really alarmed at last and posi- 
tively shrinking back in her chair. 
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Mavriky Nikolaevitch, Stepan Trofimovitch and I all stepped 
fortvard. 

“Don’t be alarmed, don’t be alarmed; I’m not mad, by God, 
I’m not mad,’’ the captain kept asseverating excitedly. 

“Yes, sir, you're out of your senses." 

“Madam, she's not at all as you suppose. I am an in- 
significant link. Oh, madam, wealthy are your mansions, but 
poor is the dwelling of Marya Anonyma, my sister, whose 
maiden name was Lebyadkin, but whom we’ll call Anonyma 
for the time, only for Oie time, madam, for God Himself will 
not suffer it for ever. Madam, you gave her ten roubles and she 
took it, because it was from you, madam! Do you hear, 
madam? From no one else in the world would this Marya 
Anonyma take it, or her grandfather, the officer killed in the 
Caucasus before the very eyes of Yermolov, would turn in his 
grave. But from you, madam, from you she will take anything. 
But with one hand she takes it, and with the other she holds out 
lo you twenty roubles by way of subscription to one of the 
benevolent committees in Petersburg and Moscow, of which you 
arc a member ... for you published yourself, madam, in the 
“Moscow News", that you are ready to receive subscriptions in 
our town, and that anyone may subscribe. . . ." 

The captain suddenly broke off; he breathed hard as though 
after some difficult achievement. All he said about the benevo- 
lent society had probably been prepared beforehand, perhaps 
under Liputin's supervision. He perspired more than ever; 
drops literally trickled down his temples. Varvara Petrovna 
looked searchingly at him. 

“The subscription list," she said severely, “is always down- 
stairs in charge of my porter. There you can enter your sub- 
scriptions if you wish to. And so I beg you to put your notes 
away and not to wave them in the air. That’s right. I beg you 
also to go back to your seat. That’s right. I am very sorry, sir, 
that I made a mistake about your sister, and gave her some- 
thing as though she were poor when she is so rich. There's only 
one thing I don't understand, why she can only take from me, 
and no one else. You so insisted upon that that I should like a 

full explanation." 

“Madam, that is a secret that may be buried only m the 

grave!" answered the captain. 

“Why?" Varvara Petrovna asked, not quite so firmly. 

“Madam, madam ..." « i • 

He relapsed into gloomy silence, looking on the floor, laying 
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his right hand on his heart. Varvara Petrovna waited, not taking 

roared suddenly. ■'Will you allow me to ask 
you one^nestion? Only one. but frankly, directly, hke a 
Russian, from the heart? 

“Have^you ever suffered, madam, in your life? hpine 

"You sLply mean to say that you have been or are being 

^"“Mad^^ madam r He up again . 

conscious of doing so. and struck himself on the breas Here 

in this bosom so. much has accumulated, so 

Himself will be amazed when it is revealed at the Day ot 


Judgment" . 

"H’m ! A strong expression ! 

"Madam. I speak perhaps irritably. ... 

"Don’t be uneasy. I know myself when to stop you. 

"May I ask you another question, madam?" 

"Ask another question." . r ,• -j.. 

"Can one die simply from the generosity of one s teelings:’ 

"I don’t know, as I’ve never asked myself such a question. 

"You don’t know! You’ve never asked yourself such a 

question," he said with pathetic irony. "Well, if that s it, if 

that's it . . . 

‘Be still, despairing heart! ‘ 


And he struck himself furiously on the chest. He was by now 
walking about the room again. 

It is typical of such people to be utterly incapable of keeping 
their desires to themselves; they have, on the contrary, an 
irresistible impulse to display them in sdl their unseemliness as 
soon as they arise. When such a gentleman gets into a circle in 
which he is not at home he usually begins timidly, but you have 
only to give him an inch and he will at once rush into imper- 
tinence. The captain was already excited. He walked about 
waving his arms and not listening to questions, talked about 
himself very, very quickly, so that sometimes his tongue would 
not obey him, and without finishing one phrase he passed to 
another. It is true he was probably not quite sober. Moreover, 
Lizaveta Nikolaevna was sitting there too, and though he did 
not once glance at her, her presence seemed to over-excite him 
terribly; that, however, is only my supposition. There must have 
been some reason which led Varvara Petrovna to resolve to 
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listen to such a man in spite of her repugnance. Praskovya 
Ivanovna was simply shaking with terror, though I believe she 
really did not quite understand what it was about. Stepan 
Trofimovitch was trembling too. but that was, on the con- 
trary, because he was disposed to understand everything, and 
exaggerate it. l^Iavriky Nikolaevitch stood in the attitude of one 
ready to defend all present; Liza was pale, and she gazed fixedly 
with wide-open eyes at the wild captain. Shatov sat in the same 
position as before, but. what was strangest of all, Marya 
Timofyevna had not only ceased laughing, but had become 
terribly sad. She leaned her right elbow on the table, and with 
a prolonged, mournful gaze watched her brother declaiming. 
Darya Pavlovna alone seemed to me calm. 

"All that is nonsensical allegory," said Varvara Petrovna, 
getting angry at last. "You haven't answered my question, 
why? I insist on an answer." 

"I haven't answered, why? You insist on an answer, why?" 
repeated the captain, winking. "That little word 'why' has 
nin through all the universe from the first day of creation, and 
all nature cries every minute to its Creator: ‘Why?’ And for 
seven thousand years it has had no answer, and must Captain 
Lebyadkin alone answer? And is that justice, madam?" 

"That's all nonsense and not to the point!" cried Varvara 
Petrovna, getting angry and losing patience. "That's allegory; 
besides, you express yourself too sensationally, sir. which I con- 
sider impertinence." 

"Madam," the captain went on, not hearing, "I should have 
liked perhaps to be called Ernest, yet I am forced to bear the 
vulgar name Ignat — why is that, do you suppose? I should 
have liked to be called Prince de Monbart, yet I am only 
Lebyadkin, derived from a swan.* Why is that? I am a poet, 
madam, a poet in soul, and might be getting a thousand roubles 
at a time from a publisher, yet I am forced to live in a pig-pail. 
Why? Why, madam? To my mind Russia is a freak of nature 
and nothing else." 

"Can you really say nothing more definite?" 

"I can read you the poem, ‘The Cockroach', madam." 
"Wha-a-t?" 

"Madam, I'm not mad yet! I shall be mad, no doubt I shall 
be, but I'm not so yet. Madam, a friend of mine — a most 
honourable man — has written a Krydov's fable, called ‘The 
Cockroach'. May I read it?" 

•From lebyed, a swan. 
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“You want to read some fable of Krylov’s?" 

“No, it's not a fable of Krylov’s 1 want to read. It's iny 
fable, my own composition. Believe me, madam, without 
offence I’m not so uneducated and depraved as not to undei- 
stand that Russia can boast of a great fable-writer, Krylov, 
to whom the Minister of Education has raised a monunjcnt in 
the Summer Gardens for the diversion of the young. Here, 
madam, you ask me why? The answer is at the end of this 
fable, in letters of fire." 

“Read your fable." 


• "Lived a cockroach in the world 
Such was his condition. 

In a glass he chanced to fall 
Full of fly-perdition." 

mean?" cried Varvara Petrovna. 
That's when flies get into a glass in the summer-time," the 
capUjn explained hurriedly with the irritable impatience of an 
author interrupted in reading. “Then it is perdition to the flies 

^y fool can understand. Don't interrupt, don't interrupt. 
You 11 see, you’ll see. ..." ^ 

He kept waving his arms. 


"But he squeezed against the flies, 
They woke up and cursed him. 
Raised to Jove their angry cries,' 
‘The glass is full to bursting!' 

In the middle of the din 
Came along Nikifor, 

Fine old man, and looking in . . 


I haven't quite finished it. But no matter, I'U tell it in worH= ' 

he typmes nature!” Nikifor 

complacently about the room ' rapidly and walking 

” angry. 

And allow me to ask you abouf^at money said to have 
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been received from Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, and not to have 
been given to you, about which you dared to accuse a person 
belonging to my household." 

It s a slander!" roared Lebyadkin, flinging up liis right 
hand tragically. 

"No, it's not a slander." 

"Madam, there are circumstances that force one to endure 
family disgrace rather than proclaim the truth aloud. Lebyadkin 
will not blab, madam!" 

He seemed dazed; he was carried away; he felt his import- 
ance; he certainly had some fancy in his mind. By now he 
wanted to insult someone, to do something nasty to show his 
power. 

Ring, please, Stepan Trofimovitch," Varvara Petrovna 
asked him. 

"Lebyadkin's cunning, madam," he said, winking with his 
evil smile; "he's cunning, but he too has a weak spot, he too 
at times is in the portals of passions, and these portals are the 
old military hussars' bottle, celebrated by Denis Davydov. So 
when he is in those portals, madam, he may happen to send a 
letter in verse, a most magnificent letter — but which afterwards 
he would have wished to take back, witJi the tears of all his life; 
for the feeling of tlie beautiful is destroyed. But the bird has 
flown, you won't catch it by the tail. In those portals now, 
madam, Lebyadkin may have spoken about an honourable 
young lady, in the honourable indignation of a soul revolted 
by wrongs, and his slanderers have taken advantage of it. But 
Lebyadkin is cunning, madam ! And in vain a malignant wolf 
sits over him every minute, filling his glass and waiting for the 
end. Lebyadkin won’t blab. And at the bottom of the bottle 
he always finds instead Lebyadkin’s cunning. But enough, oh, 
enough, madam! Your splendid halls might belong to the 
noblest in the land, but the cockroach will not complain. 
Observe that, observe that he does not complain, and recognise 
his noble spirit!" 

At that instant a bell rang downstairs from the porter’s room, 
and almost at the same moment Alexey Yegoryteh appeared in 
response to Stepan Trofimovitch's ring, which he had some- 
what delayed answering. The correct old servant was unusually 
excited. 

"Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch has graciously arrived this moment 
and is coming here," he pronounced, in reply to Varvara 
Petrovna's questioning glance. I particularly remember her at 
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that moment; at first she turned pale, but suddenly her eyes 
flashed. She drew herself up in her chair with an air of extra- 
ordinary determination. Everyone was astounded indeed, 'fhc 
utterly unexpected arrival of Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, who was 
not expected for another month, was not only strange from its 
unexpectedness but from its fateful coincidence with the present 
moment. Even the captain remained standing like a post in the 
middle of the room with his mouth wide open, staring at the 
door with a fearfully stupid expression. 

And, behold, from the next room — a very large and long 
apartment — came the sound of swiftly approaching footsteps, 
little, exceedingly rapid steps; someone seemed to be ninning, 
and that someone suddenly flew, into the drawing-room, not 
Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, but a young man who was a complete 
stranger to all. 


I will permit myself to halt here to sketch in a few hurried 
strokes this person who had so suddenly arrived on the scene. 

He was a young man of twenty-seven or thereabouts, a little 
above the medium height, with rather long, lank, flaxen hair, 
and with faintly defined, irregular moustache and beard. He 
was dressed neatly, and in the fashion, though not like a dandy. 
At the first glance he looked round-shouldered and awkward, 
but yet he was not round-shouldered, and his manner was easy! 
He seemed a queer fish, and yet later on we all thought his 
manners good, and his conversation always to the point. 

No one would have said that he was ugly, and yet no one 
would have hked his face. His head was elongated at the back 
^d looked flattened at the sides, so that his face seemed pointed 
His forehead was high and narrow, but his features were small’ 
his eyes were keen his nose was small and sharp, his lips were 
long and thm. The expression of his face suggested ill-health, 

^ wrinkle on each cheek which 
gave him the look of a man who had just recovered from a 

neverbeen^: 

'to hurriedly, yet never seemed in a 

i~7in 

o'lirSvS.''*'' * ‘"I ™ ""“'y 
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He talked quickly, hurriedly, but at the same time with 
assurance, and was never at a loss for a word. In spite of his 
hurried manner his ideas were in perfect order, distinct and 
definite— and this was particularly striking. His articulation 
was wonderfully clear. His words pattered out hke smooth, big 
grains, always well chosen, and at your service. At first this 
attracted one, but afterwards it became repulsive, just because 
of this over-distinct articulation, this string of ever-ready words. 
One somehow began to imagine that he must have a tongue of 
special shape, somehow exceptionally long and thin, extremely 
red with a very sharp everlastingly active little tip. 

Well, this was the young man who darted now into the draw- 
mg-room, and really, I believe to this day that he began to talk 
in the next room, and came in speaking. He was standing 
before Varvara Petrovna in a trice. 

". . . Only fancy, Varvara Petrovna,” he pattered on, "I 
came in expecting to find he'd been here for the last quarter of an 
hour: he arrived an hour and a half ago; we met at Kirillov's: 
he set off half an hour ago meaning to come straight here, and 
told me to come here too, a quarter of an hour later. . . .” 

“But who? Who told you to come here?” Varvara Petrovna 
inquired. 

“Why, Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch ! Surely this isn't the first 
you've heard of it! But his luggage must have been here a 
long while, anyway. How is it you weren't told? Then I'm the 
first to bring the news. One might send out to look for him; 
he's sure to be here himself directly though. And I fancy, at the 
moment that just fits in with some of his expectations, and as 
far as I can judge, at least, some of his calculations.” 

At this point he turned his eyes about the room and fixed 
them with special attention on the captain. 

“Ach, Lizaveta Nikolaevna, how glad I am to meet vou at 
the very first step, delighted to shake hands with you.” He flew 
up to Liza, who was smiling gaily, to take her proffered hand, 
“and I observe that my honoured friend Praskovya Ivanovna has 
not forgotten her 'professor', and actually isn’t cross with him, 
as she always used to be in Switzerland. But how are your legs, 
here, Praskovya Ivanovna, and were the Swiss doctors right 
when at the consultation they prescribed your native air? 
What? Fomentations? That ought to do good. But how 
sorry I was, Varvara Petrovna” (he turned rapidly to her) “that 
I didn’t arrive in time to meet you abroad, and offer my respects 
to you in person; I had so much to tell, you too. I did send 
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word to my old man here, but I fancy that he did as he always 
does . . 

“Petrusha!" cried Stepan Trofimovitch, instantly roused 
from his stupefaction. He clasped his hands and flew to his son. 

“Pierre, mon enfant! Why, I didn’t know you I " 

He pressed him in his arms and the tears rolled down his 
cheeks. 

“Come, be quiet, be quiet, no flourishes, that's enough, that’s 
enough, please," Petrusha muttered hurriedly, trying to extri- 
cate himself from his embrace. 

“I’ve always sinned against you, always!" 

“Well, that's enough. We can talk of that later. I knew 
you’d carry on. Come, be a little more sober, please." 

“But it’s ten years since I’ve seen you." 

“The less reason for demonstrations." 

“Mon enfant! ..." 

“Come, I believe in your affection. I believe in it; take your 
arms away. You see, you’re disturbing other people. . . . Ah. 
here’s Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch; keep quiet, please." 

Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch was aheady in the room; he came 
in very quietly and stood still for an instant in the doorway, 
quietly scrutinising the company, 

I was struck by the first sight of him just as I had been four 
years before, when I saw him for the first time. I had not 
forgotten him in the least. But I think there are some counten- 
mces which always seem to exhibit something new which one 
has not noticed before, every time one meets them, though one 
may have seen them a hundred times already. Apparently he 
, was exactly the ^me as he had been four years before. He was 
as elegant, as dignified, he moved with the same air of con- 
^quence as before, indeed he looked almost as young. His 

official graciousness and compla- 
cency. His eyes had the same stem, thoughtful and. as it were, 
pr^ccupied look. In fact, it seemed as though we had only 

though he had been considered handsome, his face was “like 

NoT^ow^ TTJl T exp":Ld it 

fl w ’• ^ ^ impressed me at once as 

beautiful, so that no one could have 
said that his face was like a mask. Wasn't it ^rhaos that he 

was there O"' 

“•Miif U light of some new idea in his eyes? 

Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch!” cried Varvara Petrovnrdraw- 
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ing herself up but not rising from her chair. "Stop a minute!" 
She checked his^ advance with a peremptory gesture. 

But to explain the awtul question which immediately followed 
that gesture and exclamation — a question which I should have 
imagined to be impossible even in Varvara Petrovna — I must 
ask the reader to remember what that lady's temperament had 
always been, and the extraordinary impulsiveness she showed 
at some critical moments. I beg him to consider also, that in 
spite of the exceptional strength of her spirit and the very con- 
siderabJe amount of common sense and practical, so to say 
business, tact she possessed, there were moments in her life in 
which she abandoned herself altogether, entirely and, if it’s per- 
missible to say so, absolutely without restraint. I beg him to 
take into consideration also that the present moment might 
really be for her one of those in which all the essence of life, of 
all the past and all the present, perhaps, too, all the future, is 
concentrated, as it were, focused. I must briefly recall, too, 
the anonymous letter of which she had spoken to Praskovya 
Ivanovna witli so much irritation, tliough I think she said 
nothing of the latter part of it. Yet it perhaps contained the 
explanation of the possibility of the terrible question with which 
she suddenly addressed her son. 

"Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch," she repeated, rapping out her 
words in a resolute voice in which there was a ring of menacing 
challenge, "I beg you to tell me at once, witliout moving from p 
that place; is it true that this unhappy cripple — here she is, 
here, look at her — is it true that she is . . . your lawful wife?" 

I remember that moment only too well; he did not wink an 
eyelash but looked intently at his mother. Not the faintest, 
change in his face followed. At last he smiled, a sort of indulgent 
smile, and without answering a word went quickly up to his 
mother, took her hand, raised it respectfully to his lips and 
kissed it. And so great was his invariable and inesistiblc ascen- 
dancy over his mother that even now she could not bring 
herself to pull away her hand. She only gazed at him, her whole 
figure one concentrated question, seeming to betray that she 
could not bear the susp)ense another moment. 

But he was still silent. When he had kissed her hand, he 
scanned the whole room once more, and moving, as before, 
without haste went towards Marya Timofyevna. It is very 
difficult to describe people’s countenances at certain moments. 

I remember, for instance, that Marya Timofyevna, breathless 
with fear, rose to her feet to meet him and clasped her hands 
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before her, as though beseeching him. And at the same time I 
remember the frantic ecstasy which almost distorted her face— 
an ecstasy almost too great for any human being to bear. Per- 
haps both were there, both die terror and the ecstasy. But I 
remember moving quickly towards her (I was standing not far 
off), for I fancied she was going to faint. 

“You should not be here," Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch said to 
her in a caressing and melodious voice; and there was the light 
of an extraordinary tenderness in his eyes. He stood before 
her in the most respectful attitude, and every gesture showed 
sincere respect for her. The poor girl faltered impulsively in 
a half-wliisper. 

“But may I . . . kneel down . . . to you now?” 

“No, you can’t do that.” 

He smiled at her magnificently, so that she too laughed joy- 
fully at once. In the same melodious voice, coaxing her tenderly 
as Uiough she were a child, he went on gravely: 

“Only think that you are a girl, and that though I’m your 
devoted friend I’m an outsider, not your husband, nor your 
father, nor your betrothed. Give me your arm and let us go; 
I will take you to the carriage, and if you will let me I will see 
you all the way home.” 

She listened, and bent her head as though meditating. 

“Let's go,” she said with a sigh, giving him her hand. 

But at that point a slight mischance befell her. She must 
have turned carelessly, resting on her lame leg, which was 
shorter than the other. She fell sideways into the chair, and if 
the chair had not been there would have fallen on to the floor. 
He instantly seized and supported her, and holding her arm 
finnly in his, led her carefully and sympathetically to the door. 
She was evidently mortified at having fallen; she was over- 
whelmed, blushed, and was terribly abashed. Looking dumbly 
on the ground, limping painfully, she hobbled after him, almost 
^gmg on his arm. So they went out. Liza, I saw, suddenly 
jumped up from her chair for some reason as they were going 
out, and she followed them with intent eyes till they reached the 

silence, but there was a 
newous twitchmg m her face, as though she had touched a 
Viper. 

1 between Nikolay Vsyevo- 
lodovitch and Maiya Tunofyevna everyone was speechless with 
amazement; one could have heard a but a^'^n ^ 
had gone out, everyone began suddenly talking. ^ 
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It was very little of it talk, however; it was mostly exclama- 
tion. I’ve forgotten a little the order in which things happened, 
for a scene of confusion followed. Stepan Trofimovitch uttered 
some exclamation in French, clasping his hands, but Varvara 
Petrovna had no thought for him. Even Mavriky Nikolaevitch 
muttered some rapid, jerky comment. But Pyotr Stepanovitch ^ 
was the most excited of all. He was trying desperately with 
bold gesticulations to persuade Varvara Petrovna of something, 
but it was a long time before I could make out what it was. 
He appealed to Praskovya Ivanovna, and Lizaveta Nikolaevna 
too, even, in his excitement, addressed a passing shout to his 
father — in fact he seemed all over the room at once. Varvara 
Petrovna, flushing all over, sprang up from her seat and cried to 
Praskovya Ivanovna ; 

“Did you hear what he said to her here just now, did you 
hear it? “ 

But the latter was incapable of replying. She could only 
mutter something and wave her hand. The poor woman had 
troubles of her own to think about. She kept turning her head 
towards Liza and was watching her with unaccountable terror, 
but she didn’t even dare to think of getting up and going away 
until her daughter should get up. In the meantime the cap- 
tain wanted to slip away. That I noticed. There was no doubt ^ 
that he had been in a great panic from the instant that Nikolay 
Vsyevolodovitch had made his appearance; but Pyotr Stepano- 
vitch took him by the arm and would not let him go. 

“It is necessary, quite necessary,” he pattered on to Varvara 
Petrovna, still trying to persuade her. He stood facing her, as 
she was sitting down again in her easy chair, and, I remember, 
was listening to him eagerly; he had succeeded in securing her 
attention. 

“It is necessary. You can see for yourself, Varvara Petrovna, 
that there is a misunderstanding here, and much that is strange 
on the surface, and yet the thing’s as clear as daylight, and as * 
simple as my finger. I quite understand that no one has 
authorised me to tell the story, and I dare say I look ridiculous 
putting myself forward. 6ut in the first place, Nikolay 
Vsyevolodovitch attaches no sort of significance to the matter 
himself, and, besides, there are incidents of which it is difficult 
for a man to make up his mind to give an explanation himself. 
And so it's absolutely necessary that it should be undertaken 
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by a third person, for whom it’s easier to put seme delicate 
points into words. Believe me, Varvara Petrovna, that Nikolay 
Vsyevolodovitch is not at all to blame for not immediately 
answering your question just now with a full explanation, it's 
all a trivial affair. I've known him since his Petersburg days. 
Besides, the whole story only docs honour to Nikolay Vsyevolo- 
dovitch. if one must make use of that va^e word ‘honour’." 

"You mean to say that you were a witness of some incident 
which gave rise ... to this misunderstanding?" asked Varvara 
Petrovna. 

"I witnessed it, and took part in it," Pyotr Stepanovitch 
hastened to declare. 

"If you'll give me your word that this will not wound Nikolay 
Vsyevolodovitch's delicacy in regard to his feeling for me, from 
whom he ne-e-ver conceals anything . . . and if you are con- 
vinced also that your doing this will be agreeable to him . . ." 

"Certainly it will be agreeable, and for that leason I consider 
it a particularly agreeable duty. I am convinced that he would 
beg me to do’it himself." 

The intrusive desire of this gentleman, who seemed to have 
dropped on us from heaven to tell stories about other people’s 
affairs, was rather strange and inconsistent \vith ordinary usage. 
But he had caught Varvara Petrovna b}^ touching on too pain- 
ful a spot. I did not know the man's character at that time, 
and still less his designs. 

"I am listening," Varvara Petrovna announced with a 
reserved and cautious manner. She was rather painfully aware 
of her condescension. 


"It’s a short story; in fact if you like it's not a story at all," 
he rattled on, "though a novelist might work it up into a 
novel in an idle hour. It's rather an interesting little incident, 
Praskovya Ivanovna, and I am sure that Lizaveta- Nikolaevna 
wll be interested to hear it, because there are a great many 
tlungs in It that are odd if not wonderful. Five years ago in 
Petersburg, Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch made the acquaintance of 
this gentleman this very Mr. Lebyadkin who’s standing here 

n ^ *0 slip away at once, 

r Pe^ovna. I don’t advise you to make your 

clerk in the former commissLat 
department you see; I remember very well Niknlav 

hS^^'^and ^ 

ere, and don t forget, you’ll have to answer for it I ask 

your pardon once more. Varvara Petrovna fn tliose daj 
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Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch used to call this gentleman his 
Falstaff; that must be,” he explained suddenly, “some old 
burlesque character, at whom everyone laughs, and who is 
willing to let everyone laugh at him, if only they'll pay him 
for it. Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch was leading at that time in 
Petersburg a life, so to say, of mockery. I can't find another 
word to describe it, because he is not a man who falls into 
disillusionment, and he disdained to be occupied with work at 
that time. I'm only speaking of that period, Varvara Petrovna. 
Lebyadkin had a sister, the woman who was sitting here just 
now. The brother and sister hadn't a comer* of their own, but 
were always quartering themselves on different people. He used 
to hang about the arcades in the Gostiny Dvor, always wearing 
his old uniform, and would stop the more respectable-looking 
passers-by, and everything he got from them he’d spend in 
drink. His sister lived like the birds of heaven. She'd help 
people in their ‘comers', and do jobs for them on occasion. It 
was a regular bedlam. I’ll pass over the description of this life 
in ‘comers’, a life to which Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch had taken, 
at that time, from eccentricity. I’m only talking of that period, 
Varvara Petrovna; as for 'eccentricity', that's his own expres- 
sion. He does not conceal much from me. Mile. Lebyadkin, 
who was thrown in the way of meeting Nikolay Vsvevolodo- 
vitch very often, at one time, was fascinated by his appearance. 
He was, so to say, a diamond set in the dirty background of 
her life. I am a poor hand at describing feelings, so I’ll pass 
them over; but some of that dirty lot took to jeering at her 
once, and it made her sad. They always had laughed at her, 
but she did not seem to notice it before. She wasn't quite 
right in her head even then, but very different from what she 
is now. There's reason to believe that in her childhood she 
received something like an education through the kindness of a 
benevolent lady. Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch had never taken the 
slightest notice of her. He used to spend his time chiefly in 
playing preference with a greasy old pack of cards for stakes 
of a quarter-farthing with clerks. But once, when she was being 
ill-treated, he went up (without inquiring into the cause) and 
seized one of the clerks by the collar and flung him out of a 
second-floor window. It was not a case of chivalrous indignation 
at the sight of injured innocence; the whole operation took 
place in the midst of roars of laughter, and the one who laughed 

•In the poorer quarters of Russian towns a single room is often let 
out to several families, each of which occupies a “comer", 
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loudest was Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch himself. As it all ended 
without harm, they were reconciled and began drinking punch. 
But the injured innocent herself did not forget it. Of course 
it ended in her becoming completely crazy. I repeat I'm a 
poor hand at describing feelings. But a delusion was the chief 
feature in this case. And Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch aggravated 
that delusion as though he did it on purpose. Instead of laugh- 
ing at her he began all at once treating Mile. Lebyadkin witli 
sudden respect. Kirillov, who was there (a very original man, 
Varvara Petrovna, and very abrupt, you'll see him perhaps one 
day, for he’s here now), well, this Kirillov who, as a rule, is per- 
fectly silent, suddenly got hot, and said to Nikolay Vsyevolodo- 
vitch. I remember, that he treated the girl as though she were 
a marquise, and that that was doing for her altogether. I must 
add that Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch had rather a respect for this 
Kirillov. What do you suppose was the answer he gave him : 
'You imagine, Mr. Kirillov, that I am laughing at her. Get rid 
of that idea, I really do respect her. for she's better than any of 
us.’ And, do you know, he said it in such a serious tone. 
Meanwhile, he hadn’t really said a word to her for two or three 
months, except ‘good morning’ and ‘good-bye’. I remember, 
for I was there, that she came at last to the point of looking on 
him almost as her betrothed who dared not 'elope with her’, 
simply because he had many enemies and family difficulties, 
or something of the sort. There was a great deal of laughter 
about it. It ended in Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch’s making pro- 
vision for her when he had to come here, and I believe he 
arranged to pay a considerable sum, three hundred roubles a 
year, if not more, as a pension for her. In short it was all a 
caprice, a fancy of a man prematurely weary on his side, per- 
haps — it may even have been, as Kirillov says, a new experiment 
of a blase man, with the object of finding out what you can 
bring a crazy cripple to.” (You picked out on purpose, he said, 
the lowest creature, a cripple, for ever covered wth disgrace 
and blows, knowing, too, that this creature was dying of comic 
love for you, and set to work to mystify her completely on pur- 
pose, simply to see what would come of it.) ‘‘Though.' how is a 
man so particularly to blame for the fancies of a crazy woman, 
^ whom he had hardly uttered two sentences the whole time. 
Ihere are things, Varvara Petrovna, of which it is not only 
impossible to speak sensibly, but it’s even nonsensical to begin 
shaking of them at all. Well, eccentricity then, let it stand at 
that. Anyway, there’s nothing worse to be said than that; 
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and yet now they've made this scandal out of it. ... I am to 
some extent aware, Varvara Petrovna, of what is happening 
here." 

The speaker suddenly broke off and was turning to Lebyadkin. 
But Varvara Petrovna checked him. She was in a state of 
extreme exaltation. 

"Have you finished?" she asked. 

"Not yet; to complete my stoiy' I should have to ask this 
gentleman one or two questions if you’ll allow me . . . you’ll 
see the point in a minute, Varvara Petrovna." 

"Enough, afterwards, leave it for the moment I beg you. 
Oh, I was quite right to let you speak!" 

"And note this, Varvara Petrovna," Pyotr Stepanovitch said 
hastily. "Could Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch have explained all 
this just now in answer to your question, wliich was perhaps 
too peremptory? " . 

"Oh, yes, it was."^ 

"And wasn’t I right in saying that in some cases it’s much 
easier for a third person to explain things than for the person 
interested? ” 

"Yes, yes . . . but in one thing you were mistaken, and, I 
see with regret, are still mistaken." 

"Really, what's that?" 

"You see. . . . But won’t you sit down, Pyotr Stepano- 
vitch?" 

"Oh, as you please. I am tired indeed. Thank you." 

He instantly moved up an easy chair and turned it so that 
he had Varvara Petrovna on one side and Praskovya Ivanovna 
at the table on the other, while he faced Lebyadkin, from whom 
he did not take his eyes for one minute. 

"You are mistaken in calling this eccentricity. . . ." 

"Oh, if it’s only that. . . ." 

"No, no, no, wait a little," said Varvara Petrovna, who was 
obviously about to say a good deal and to speak with 
enthusiasm. As soon as Pyotr Stepanovitch noticed it, he was 
all attention. 

"No, it was something higher than eccentricity, and I assure 
you, something sacred even! A proud man who has suffered 
humiliation early in life and reached the stage of ‘mockery’ as 
you so subtly called it— Prince Harry, in fact, to use the capital 
nickname Stepan Trofimovitch gave him then, which would 
have been perfectly correct if it were not that he is more like 
Hamlet, to my thinking at least." 
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“Et vous avez raison/' Stepan Trofimovitch pronounced im- 
pressively and with feeling. 

“Thank you, Stepan Trohmovilch. I thank you particu- 
larly too for your unvarying faith in Nicolas, in the loftiness 
of his soul and of his destiny. That faith you have even 
strengthened in me when I was losing heart." 

“Chere, chire." Stepan Trofimovitch was stepping forward, 
when he checked himself, reflecting that it was dangerous to 
interrupt. 

“And if Nicolas had always had at his side" (Varvara 
Petrovna almost shouted) “a gentle Horatio, great in his humil- 
ity — another excellent expression of yours, Stepan Trofimovitch 
— he might long ago have been saved from the sad and ‘sudden 
demon of irony’ which has tormented him all his life. ('The 
demon of irony' was a wonderful expression of yours again, 
Stepan Trofimovitch.) But Nicolas has never had an Horatio 
or an Ophelia. He had no one but his mother, and what can 
a mother do alone, and in such circumstances? Do you know. 
Pyotr Stepanovitch, it's perfectly comprehensible to me now 
that a being like Nicolas could be found even in such filthy 
haunts as you have described. I can so clearly picture now that 
‘mockery’ of life. (A wonderfully subtle expression of yours!) 
That insatiable thirst of conirast, that gloomy background 
against which he stands out like a diamond, to use your com- 
parison again, Pyotr Stepanovitch. And then he meets there a 
creature ill-treated by everyone, crippled, half insane, and at 
the same time perhaps filled with noble feelings." 

“H’m. . . . Yes, perhaps." 

“And after that you don’t understand that he's not laughing 
at her like everyone. Oh, you people! You can’t understand 
his defending her from insult, treating her with respect ‘like a 
marquise’ (this Kirillov must have an exceptionally deep under- 
standing of men, though he didn’t understand Nicolas). It was 
]ust this contrast, if you like, that led to the trouble. If the 
unhappy creature had been in different surroundings, perhaps 
she would never have been brought to entertain such a frantic 
delusion. Only a woman can understand it, Pyotr Stepano- 
vitch. only a woman. How soiry I am that you ... not that 
you re not a woman, but that you can’t be one just for the 
moment so as to understand.’’ 

u things are the better 

^ understand I understand, Varvara Petrovna. It's 

ther as it IS in rehgion; the harder life is for a man or the 
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more crushed and poor the people are, tlie more obstinately they 
dream of compensation in heaven; and if a hundred thousand 
priests are at work at it too, inflaming their delusion, and specu- 
lating on it, then ... I understand you, Varvara Petrovna, 

I assure you." 

"That’s not quite it; but tell me, ought Nicolas to have 
laughed at her and have treated her as the other clerks, in order 
to extinguish the delusion in this unhappy organism?" (Why 
Varvara Petrovna used the word organism I couldn't under- 
stand.) "Can you really refuse to recognise the lofty compas- 
sion the noble tremor of the whole organism with which Nicolas 
answered Kirillov: T do not laugh at her’? A noble, sacred 
answer!" 

“Sublime/' muttered Stepan Troftmovitch. 

"And observe, too, that he is by no means so rich as you 
suppose. The money is mine and not his, and he would take 

next to notliing from me then." 

"I understand, I understand all that, Varvara Petrovna, 
said Pyotr Stepanovitch, with a movement of some impatience. 

"Oh, it’s my character! I reco^ise myself in Nicolas. 1 
recognise that youthfulness, that liability to violent, tempestuous 
impulses. And if we ever come to be friends, Pyotr Stepano- 
vitch, and. for my part, I sincerely hope we may. esf^cially as 
I am so deeply indebted to you, then, perhaps you 11 under- 

• X x-k 

"Oh, I assure you, I hope for it too," Pyotr Stepanovitch 

muttered jerkily. , u- i j 

"You'll understand then the impulse which leads one in the 

blindness of generous feeling to take up a man who is un- 
worthy of one in every respect, a man who utterly fails to 
understand one, who is ready to torture one at every oppor- 
tunity and, in contradiction to ever>'thing. to exalt such a man 
into a sort of ideal, into a dream. To concentrate in him a 
one's hopes, to bow down before him; to love him all 
one’s Ufe. absolutely without knowing why— perhaps just be- 
caui L was unworthy of it._. . • Oh, how I've suffered all 

mv life Pvotr Stepanovitch! " 

Stepan Trofimovitch, with a look of suffenng on his face, 

began trying to catch my eye, but I turned away m bme. 

” And only lately, only lately— oh, how unjust I ve 

been to' Nicolas 1 ... You would not believe how thev have 

been worrying me on all sides, all all, enemies, I'/ 

friends, friends perhaps more than enemies. When the first 
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contemptible anonymous letter was sent to me. Pyotr Stepano- 
vitch, you’U hardly believe it, but I had not strength enough 
to treat ail this wickedness with contempt. ... I shall never, 
never forgive myself for my weakness.” 

“I have heard something of anonymous letters here already, 
said Pyotr Stepanovitch, growing suddenly more lively, "and 
I'll find out the writers of them, you may be sure.” 

"But you can't imagine the intrigues that have been got up 
here. They have even been pestering our poor Praskovya 
Ivanovna, and what reason can they have for worrying her> 

I was quite unfair to you to-day perhaps, my dear Praskovya 
Ivanovna," she added in a generous impulse of kindliness, 
though not without a certain triumphant irony. 

"Don’t say any more, my dear," the other lady muttered 
reluctantly, "To my thinking we'd better make an end of all 
this; too much has been said.” 

And again she looked timidly towards Liza, but the latter was 
looking at Pyotr Stepanovitch. 

"And I intend now to adopt this poor unhappy creature, this 
insane woman who has lost everything and kept only her heart,” 
Varvara Petrovna exclaimed suddenly. "It's a sacred duty I 
intend to carry out. I take her under my protection from this 
day.” 

"And that will be a very good thing in one way," Pyotr 
Stepanovitch cried, growing quite eager again. "Excuse me, I 
did not finish just now. It's just the care of her I want to speak 
of. Would you believe it, that as soon as Nikolay Vsyevolodo- 
vitch had gone (I'm beginning from where I left off, Varvara 
Petrovna), this gentleman here, this Mr. Lebyadkin, instantly 
imagined he had the right to dispose of the whole pension that 
was provided for his sister. And he did dispose of it. I don't 
know exactly how it had been arranged by Nikolay Vsyevolodo- 
vitch at that time. But a year later, when he learned from 
abroad what had happened, he was obliged to make other 
arrangements. Again, I don't know the details; he’ll tell you 
them himself. I only know that the interesting young person 
was placed somewhere in a remote nunnery, in very comfort- 
able surroundings, but under friendly superintendence you 

understand? But what do you think Mr. lUbyadkin made up 
his mind to do? He exerted himself to the utmost, to begin 
mm, to find where his source of income, that is his sister, was 
hidden. Only lately he attained his object, took her from the 
nunnery, asserbng some claim to her, and brought her straight 
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here. Here he doesn’t feed her properly, beats her, and bullies 
her. As soon as by some means he gets a considerable sum 
from Nicolay Vsyevolodovitch, he does nothing but get drunk, 
and instead of gratitude ends by impudently defying Nikolay 
Vsyevolodovitch, making senseless demands, threatening him 
with proceedings if the pension is not paid straight into his 
hands. So he takes what is a voluntary gift from Nikola>- 
Vsyevolodovitch as a tax — can you imagine it? Mr. Lebyadkin, 
is that all true that I have said just now?" 

The captain, who had till that moment stood in silence looking 
down, took two rapid steps forward and turned crimson. 

"Pyotr Stepanovitch, you’ve treated me cruelly,” he brought 
out abruptly. 

"Why cruelly? How? But allow us to discuss the question 
of cruelty or gentleness later on. Now answer my first question; 
is it true all that I have said or not? It you consider it’s false 
you are at liberty to give your own version at once." 

"I . . . you know yourself, Pyotr Stepanovitch," the captain 
muttered, but lie could not go on and relapsed into silence. 
It must be observed that Pyotr Stepanovitch was sitting in an 
easy chair with one leg crossed over the other, while the captain 
stood before him in the most respectful attitude. 

Lebyadkin’s hesitation seemed to annoy Pyotr Stepanovitch; 
a spasm of anger distorted his face. 

"Then you have a statement you want to make?" he said, 
looking subtly at the captain. "Kindly speak. We're waiting 

for you." . , , T 

''You know yourself, Pyotr Stepanovitch, that I can t say 

anytog^. 

can’t you speak?" 

The captain was silent, with his eyes on the ground. 

"Allow me to go, Pyotr Stepanovitch.” he brought out 

resolutely. , . . „ . ..u i. t» 

"No, not till you answer my question: is it all true that 1 ve 

said?" . • 1 b- 

"It is true." Lebyadkin brought out in a hollow voice, look- 
ing at his tormentor. Drops of perspiration stood out on his 

forehead. 

"Is it all tnie?" 

"It*s all true.^^ 

"Have you nothing to add or to observe? If you think that 
we’ve been unjust say so; protest, state your grievance aloud. 
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“No, I think nothing.” 

“Did you threaten Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch lately.^ 

“It was . . . it was more drink than anything, Pyotr Stepano- 
vitch.*’ He suddenly raised his head. “It tamily honour and 
undeserved disgrace cry out among men, then — then is a man 
to blame?” he roared suddenly, forgetting himself as before. 

“Are you sober now, Mr. Lebyadkin?” 

Pyotr Stepanovitch looked ac liim penetratingly. 

“I am . . . sober.” 

“What do you mean by family honour and undeserved dis- 

grace?” ,, 

“I didn’t mean anybody, anybody at all. I meant myself, 

the captain said, collapsing again. 

“You seem to be very much offended by what I've said about 
you and your conduct? You arc very irritable, Mr. Lebyadkin. 
But let me tell you I've hardly begun yet what I've got to say 
about your conduct, in its real sense. I'll begin to discuss your 
conduct in its real sense. I shall begin, that may very well 
happen, but so far I've not begun, in a real sense.” 

Lebyadkin started and stared wildly at Pyotr Stepanovitch. 

“Pyotr Stepanovitch, I am just beginning to wake up.” 

“H'ml And it’s I who have waked you up?” 

“Yes, it’s you who have waked me, Pyotr Stepanovitch; and 
I've been asleep for the last four years with a storm-cloud hang- 
ing over me. May I withdraw at last, Pyotr Stepanovitch?” 

“Now you may, unless Varvara Petrovna thinks it neces- 
sary . . 

But the latter dismissed him with a wave of her hand. 

The captain bowed, took two steps towards the door, stopped 
suddenly, laid his hand on his heart, tried to say something, 
did not say it, and was moving quickly away. But in the door- 
way he came face to face with Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch; the 
latter s,tood aside. The captain shrank into himself, as it were, 
before him, and stood as though frozen to the spot, his eyes 
fixed upon him like a rabbit before a boa-constrictor. After a 
little pause Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch waved him aside with a 
slight motion of his hand, and walked into the drawing-room. 

VII 

He was cheerful and serene. Perhaps something very pleasant 
had happened to him, of which we knew nothing as yet; but 
he seemed particularly contented. 
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“Do you forgive me, Nicolas?*’ Varvara Petrovna hastened 
to say, and got up suddenly to meet him. 

But Nicolas positively laughed. 

“Just as I thought,” he said, good-humouredly and jestingly. 
“I see you know all about it already. When 1 had gone from 
here I reflected in the carriage ^at I ought at least to have 
told you the story instead of going off like that. But then 1 
remembered that Pyotr Stepanovitch was stiU here, I thought no 

more of it.” 

As he spoke he took a cursory look round. 

“Pyotr Stepanovitch told us an old Petersburg episode m the 
life of a queer fellow,” Varvara Petrovna rejoined enthusiasti- 
cally “a mad and capricious fellow, though always lofty m his 

feelings, always chivalrous and noble. . . .”^ ^ - 

“Chivalrous? You don’t mean to say its come to that, 
laughed Nicolas. “However, I’m very grateful tc Pyotr 
Stepanovitch for being in such a hurry tks time. He ex- 
changed a rapid glance with the latter. You must know, 
maman. that Pyotr Stepanovitch is universal 
that's his part in life, his weakness, his hobby, and I particu- 
larly recommend him to you from that ^mt of view I can 

gnZs what a yam he's been spinning. He s ^ ^ 

spinning them; he has a perfect record-office in his head. He s 
such a realist, you know, that he can t tell a he, and preto 
truthfulness to effect . . . except, of coupe in special ca^ 
when effect is more important than truth. (As he said this he 
was still looking about him.) “So, you see clearly 
that it's not for you to ask my forgiveness, and if there say 
craziness about this affair it’s my fault, and it proves that, when 
all’s said and done, I really am mad. ... I must keep up my 

character here. ...” 

Then he tenderly embraced his mother. j • j 

"In any case the subject has been fully discuss^ and is done 
TOth ” he^added, and there was a rather dty and resolute n 
in his voice. Varvara Petrovna understood that note, but her 

exaltation was not damped, quite toe contrary. 

"I didn't expect you for another month, Nicolas. 

"I will explain everything to you, maman, of course, but 

» I 

And he went towards Praskovya Ivanovna. 

But she scarcely turned her head towards him, thoug 
had been completely overwhelmed by his first appearance. 
sL ^ frSJ’^nxieties to think of; at the moment toe captain 
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had stumbled upon Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch as he was going 
out, Liza had suddenly begun laughing— at first quietly and 
intermittently, but her laughter grew more and more cnt 
louder and more conspicuous. She flushed crimson, in sinking 

contrast with her gloomy expression just before. 

While Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch was talking to Varvara 
Petrovna, she had twice beckoned to Mavriky Nikolaevitch as 
though she wanted to whisper something to him; but as soon 
as the young man bent down to her, she instantly bu^t into 
laughter; so that it seemed as though it was at poor Mavrikj, 
Nikolaevitch that she was laughing. She evidently tried to 
control herself, however, and put her handkerchief to her hps. 
Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch turned to greet her with a most inno- 
cent and open-hearted air. 

“Please excuse me,” she responded, speaking quickly. “You 
. . . you've seen Mavriky Nikolaevitch of course. ... My 
goodness, how inexcusably tall you are, Mavriky Nikolae- 
vitch!'’ 

And laughter again. 

Mavriky Nikolaevitch was tall, but by no means inexcusably so. 
“Have . . . you been here long?" she muttered, restraining 
herself again, genuinely embarrassed though her eyes were 
shining. 

“More than two hours,” answered Nicolas, looking at her 
intently. I may remark that he was exceptionally reserved and 
courteous, but that apart from his courtesy his expression was 
utterly indifferent, even listless. 

“And where are you going to stay?” 

“Here.” 

Varvara Petrovna, too, was watching Liza, but she was sud- 
denly struck by an idea. 

“Where have you been all this time, Nicolas, more than two 
hours?” she said, going up to him. “The train comes in at 
ten o’clock.” 

I first took ^otr Stepanovitch to Kirillov’s. I came across 
Pyotr Stepanovitch at Matveyev (three stations awavli and we 
travelled together.” 

I had been waiting at Matveyev since sunrise,” put in Pyotr 
Stej^noyitch. The last carnages of our train ran off the rails 
in ^^e night, and we nearly had our legs broken.” 

Your legs broken 1” cried Liza. “Maman, maman, you and 

I m^nt to go to Matveyev last week, we should have broken 
our legs too I ” 
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Heaven have mercy on us!” cried Praskovya Ivanovna, 
crossing herself. 

“Maman, maman, dear maman, you mustn't be frightened if 
I break both my legs. It may so easily happen to me; you say 
yourself that I ride so recklessly every day. Mavriky Nikolae- 
vitch, will you go about with me when I’m lame?” She began 
again. “If it does happen I won’t let anyone take me 
about but you, you can reckon on that. . . . Well, suppose 
I break only one leg. Come, be polite, say you'll think it a 
pleasure.” 

A pleasure to be crippled?” said Mavriky Nikolaevitch, 
frowning gravely. 

‘‘But then you'll lead me about, only you and no one else.” 

"Even then it'll be you leading me about, Lizaveta 
Nikolaevna,” murmured Mavriky Nikolaevitch, even more 
gravely. 

“Why, he's trying to make a joke!” cried Liza, almost in 
dismay. “Mavriky Nikolaevitch, don’t you ever dare take to 
that! But what an egoist you are! I am certain that, to your 
credit, you’re slandering yourself. It will be quite the contrary; 
from morning till night you’ll assure me that I have become 
more charming for having lost my leg. There's one insur- 
mountable difficulty — you're so fearfully tall, and when I’ve 
lost my leg I shall be so very tiny. How will you be able to 
take me on your arm; we shall lock a strange couple! ” 

And she laughed hysterically. Her jests and insinuations were 
feeble, but she was not capable of considering the effect she was 
producing. 

“Hysterics ! ” Pyotr Stepanovitch whispeied to me. “A glass 
of water, make haste!” 

He was right. A minute later everyone was fussing about, 
water was brought, Liza embraced her mother, kissed her 
warmly, wept on her shoulder, then drawing back and looking 
her in the face she fell to laughing again. The mother too began 
whimpering. Varvara Petrovna made haste to carry them both 
off to her own rooms, going out by the same door by which 
Darya Pavlovna had come to us. But they were not away long, 
not more than four minutes. 

I am trying to remember now every detail of these last 
moments of that memorable morning. I remember that when 
we were left without the ladies (except Darya Pavlovna, who 
had not moved from her seat), Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch made 
the round, greeting us all except Shatov, who still sat in his 
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comer his head more bowed than ever. Stepan Trohmovitch was 
beginning something very witty to Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, but 
the latter turned away hurriedly to Darya Pavlovna. But before 
he reached her, Pyotr Stepanovitch caught him and drew him 
away, almost violently, towards the window, where he whis- 
pered something quickly to him, apparently something very 
important, to judge by the expression of his face and the 
gestures that accompanied the whisper. Nikolay Vsycvolodo- 
vitch listened inattentively and listlessly with his official smile, 
and at last even impatiently, and seemed all the time on the 
point of breaking away. He moved away from the window just 
as the ladies came back. Varvara Petrovna made Liza sit down 
in the same seat as before, declaring that she must wait and rest 
another ten minutes; and that the fresh air would perhaps be 
too much for her nerves at once. She was looking after Liza 
with great devotion, and sat down beside her. Pyotr Stepano- 
yitch, now disengaged, skipped up to them at once, and broke 
mto a rapid and lively flow of conversation. At that point 
Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch at last w'ent up to Darya Pavlovna 
with his leisurely step. Dasha began stirring uneasily at his 

approach, and jumped up quickly in evident embarrassment, 
flushing all over her face. 


I believe one may congratulate you . . . or is it too soon?" 

he brought out with a peculiar line in his face. 

Dasha made him some answer, but it was difficult to catch it 
von indiscretion," he added, raising his voice, "but 

^ expressly informed. Did you know about it? " 

"R f T k expressly informed." 

h. ““S'*"*- 

1?? Yonr Pavlovna? Bah! Surely that® Z 

eke does one'conZSjte " 

ladies on? And "ff ronZT and virtuous young 

readily? Well accent min them blush most 

pay up. Do you rernemh^ too then, if I ve guessed right! And 

U yo^'d nev^be S? Oh Switzerland you 

land— what am I thinkinp ahA V? ^Propos of Switzer- 

I came about and T half what 

turned quickly he 

Switzerland?" ^ Trofimovitch, when are you going to 
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I . . . to Switzerland? " Stepan Trofimovitch replied, won- 
dering and confused. 

What? Aren't you going? Why, you’re getting married, 
too, you wrote?” 

“Pierre!" cried Stepan Trofimovitch. 

“Well, why Pierre? . . . You see. if that'll please you, I've 
flown here to announce that I'm not at all against it, since you 
were set on having my opinion as quickly as possible; and if, 
indeed, he pattered on, “you want to 'be saved', as you wrote, 
beseeching my help in the same letter, I am at your service 
again. Is it true that he is going to be married, Varvara 
Petrovna? He turned quickly to her. “I hope Tm not being 
indiscreet; he writes himself that the whole town knows it and 
everyone's con^atulating him, so that, to avoid it he only goes 
out at night. I've got his letters in my pocket. But would you 
believe it, Varvara Petrovna, I can't make head or tail of it? 
Just tell me one thing, Stepan Trofimovitch, are you to be con- 
gratulated or are you to be 'saved'? You wouldn’t believe it; 
in one line he's despairing and in the next he’s most joyful. 
To begin with he begs my forgiveness; well, of course, that's 
their way . . . though it must be said; fancy, the man’s only 
seen me twice in his life and then by accident. And suddenly 
now, when he's going to be married for the third time, he 
imagines that this is a breach of some sort of parental duty to 
me, and entreats me a thousand miles away not to be angry and 
to allow him to. Please don’t be hurt, Stepan Trofimovitch. 
It’s characteristic of your generation, I take a broad view of it, 
and don't blame you. And let's admit it does you honour and 
all the rest. But the point is again that I don't see the point of 
it. There’s something about some sort of ‘sins in Switzerland'. 
‘I’m getting married,' he says, for my sins or on account of the 
'sins’ of another, or whatever it is — ‘sins’ anyway. ‘The girl,' 
says he, ‘is a pearl and a diamond,' and, well, of course, he’s 
'unworthy of her'; it's their way of talking; but on account 
of some sins or circumstances ‘he is obliged to lead her to the 
altar, and go to Switzerland, and therefore abandon everything 
and fly to save me’. Do you understand anything of all that? 
However . . . however, I notice from the expression of your 
faces” — (he turned about with the letter in his hand, looking 
with an innocent smile into the faces of the company) — ‘‘that, 
as usual, I seem to have put my foot in it through my stupid 
way of being open, or, as Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch says, ‘being 
in a hurry’. I thought, of course, that we were all friends here, 
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that is, your friends, Stepan Trofimovitch, your friends. I am 
really a stranger, and I see . . . and I see tliat you all know 
something, and that just that something I don’t know.” 

He still went on looking about him. 

“So Stepan Trofimovitch wrote to you that he was getting 
married for the ‘sins of another committed in Switzerland', 


and that you were to fly here ‘to save him', in those very 
words?” said Varvara Petrovna, addressing him suddenly. Her 
face was yellow and distorted, and her lips were twitching. 

‘‘Well, you see, if there’s anything I’ve not understood,” said 
Pyotr Stepanovitch, as though in alarm, talking miore quickly 
than ever, “it's Ms fault, of course, for writing like that. Here’s 
the letter. You know, Varvara Petrovna, his letters are endless 
and incessant, and, you know, for the last two or three months 
there has been letter upon letter, till, I must own, at last I 
sometimes didn't read them through. Forgive me, Stepan 
Trofimovitch, for my foolish confession, but you must admit, 
please, that, though you addressed them to me. you wrote them 
more for posterity, so that you really can't mind. . . . Come, 
come, don’t be offended; we’re friends, anyway. But this 
letter, Varvara Petrovna, tMs letter I did read through. These 
‘sins' — tliese ‘sins of another' — are probably some little sins of 
our own, and I don’t mind betting very innocent ones, though 
they have suddenly made us take a fancy to work up a terrible 
story, with a glamour of the heroic about it; and it's just for the 
sake of that glamour we've got it up. You see there's something 
a little lame about our accounts — it must be confessed, in the 
end.^ We’ve a great weakness for cards, you know. . , . But 
this is unnecessary, quite unnecessary. I'm sorry, I chatter too 
much. But upon my word, Varvara Petrovna, he gave me a 
fnght, and I really was half prepared to save him. He really 
made me feel ashamed. Did he expect me to hold a knife to his 
ttiroat. or what? Am I such a merciless creditor? He writes 

^ • But are you really going to 

get married Stepan Trofimovitch? That would be just like 

^ sake of talking. Ach, Varvara Petrovna, 

talking too ^ ^ “’‘"S me now, and just for my way of 

out '^°"‘mry, I see that you are driven 

Var^f™ good reason,” 

SDtou? spitefully. She had listened with 

outbursts” of Pvotr 
panovitch. who was obviously playing a part (which part 
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I did not know then, but it was unmistakable and over-acted 
indeed). 

“On the contrary,” she went on. “I'm only too grateful to 
you for speaking; but for you I might not have known of it. 
My eyes are opened lor the first time for twenty years. Nikolay 
Vsyevolodovitch, you said just now that you had been expressly 
informed; surely Stepan Trofimovitch hasn't written to you in 
the same style?” 

“I did get a very harmless and . . . and . . . very generous'' 
letter from him. . . 

“You hesitate, you pick out your words. That’s enough! 
Stepan Trofimovitch, I request a great favour from you.” She 
suddenly turned to him with flashing eyes. “Kindly leave us at 
once, and never set foot in my house again.” 

I must beg the reader to remember her recent “exaltation”, 
which had not yet passed. It’s true that Stepan Trofimovitch 
was terribly to blame ! But what was a complete surprise to me 
then was the wonderful dignity of his bearing under his son's 
“accusation”, which he had never thought of interrupting, and 
before Varvara Petrovna's “denunciation”. How did he come 
by such spirit? I only found out one thing, that he had certainly 
been deeply wounded at his first meeting with Petrusha, by the 
way he had embraced him. It was a deep and genuine grief; at 
least in his eyes and to his heart. He had another grief at the 
same time, that is the poignant consciousness of having acted 
contemptibly. He admitted this to me aftenvards with perfect 
openness. And you know real genuine sorrow will sometimes 
make even a phenomenally frivolous, unstable man solid and 
stoical; for a short time at any rate; what’s more, even fools 
are by genuine sorrow turned into wise men, also only for a 
short time of course; it is characteristic of sorrow. And if so, 
what might not happen with a man like Stepan Trofimovitch? 

It worked a complete transformation — though also only for a 
time, of course. 

He bowed with dignity to Varvara Petrovna without uttering 
a word (there was nothing else left for him to do, indeed). He 
was on the point of going out without a word, but could not re- 
frain from approaching Darya Pavlovna. She seemed to foresee 
that he would do so, for she began speaking of her own accord , 
herself, in utter dismay, as though in haste to anticipate him. 

“Please, Stepan Trofimovitch, for God's sake, don't say any- 
thing,” she began, speaking with haste and excitement, with 
a look of pain in her face, hurriedly stretching out her hands 
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to him. “Be sure that I still respect you as much . . . and 
think just as highly of you, and . . . think well of me too. 
Stepan Trofimovitch, that will mean a great deal to me, a great 
deal. ..." 

Step)an Trofimovitch made her a very, very low bow. 

“It’s for you to decide, Darya Pavlovna; you know that you 
are perfectly free in the whole matter! You have been, and 
you are now, and you always will be," Varvara Petrovna con- 
cluded impressively. 

“Bah! Now I understand it all!" cried Pj'Otr Stepanovitch, 
slapping himself on the forehead. “But . . . but what a 
position I am put in by all this! Darya Pavlovna, please for- 
give me! ... What do you call your treatment of me, eh?’’ 
he said, addressing his father. 

“Pierre, you might speak to me differently, mightn't you, my 
boy," Stepan Trofimovitch observed quite quietly. 

cry ofit, please," said Pierre, with a wave of his hand. 
“Believe me, it’s all your sick old nerves, and crying out will do 
no good at all. You'd better tell me instead, why didn’t you 
warn me since you might have supposed I should speak out at 
the first chance?" 

Stepan Trofimovitch looked searchingly at him. 

Pierre, you who know so much of what goes on here, can 

you really have kno\vn nothing of this business and have heard 
nothing about it?" 

What? What a set! So it's not enough to be a child in your 

old age, you m^t be a spiteful child too! Varvara Petrovna 
did you hear what he said?" 

outcry: but then suddenly an incident 
took place which no one could have anticipated. 


VIII 

miniitel three 

mutes L zave^ Nikolaevna had seemed to be ixissesseH hv - 

^gan helping uS W hi T Z Nikolaevitch 

not destSed to V seemed they were 

lo get away without seemg everything to the end. 
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Shatov, who had been forgotten by everyone in his corner 
(not far from Lizaveta Nikolaevna), and who did not seem to 
know himself why he went on sitting there, got up from his 
chair and walked, without haste, with resolute steps right across 
the room to Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, looking him straight in 
the face. The latter noticed him approaching at some distance 
and faintly smiled, but when Shatov was close to him he left 
off smiling. 

When Shatov stood still facing him with his eyes fixed on him 
and without uttering a word, everyone suddenly noticed it and 
there was a general hush; Pyotr Stepanovitch was the last to 
cease speaking. Liza and her mother were standing in the 
middle of the room. So passed five seconds; the look of 
haughty astonishment was followed by one of anger on Nikolay 
Vsyevolodovitch's face; he scowled. . . . 

And suddenly Shatov swung his long, heavy arm, and with all 
his might struck him a blow in the face. Nikolay Vsyevolodo- 
vitch staggered violently. 

Shatov struck the blow in a peculiar way. not at all after the 
conventional fashion (if one may use such an expression). It 
was not a slap with the palm of his hand, but a blow with the 
whole fist, and it was a big, heavy, bony fist covered with red 
hairs and freckles. If the blow had struck the nose, it would 
have broken it. But it hit him on the cheek, and stnick the 
left comer of the lip and the upper teeth, from which blood f' 
streamed at once. 

I believe there was a sudden scream, perhaps Varvara 
Petrovna screamed — that I don't remember, because there was 
a dead hush again; the whole scene did not last more than ten 
seconds, however. 

Yet a very great deal happened in those seconds. 

I must remind the reader again that Nikolay Vsyevolodo- 
vitch’s was one of those natures that know nothing of fear. At 
a duel he could face the pistol of his opponent with indifference, 
and could take aim and kill Nvith brutal coolness. If anyone had 
slapped him in the face, I should have expected him not to 
challenge his assailant to a duel, but to murder him on the spot. 

He was just one of those characters, and would have killed the 
man, knowing very well what he was doing, and without losing 
his self-control. I fancy, indeed, that he never was liable to 
those fits of blind rage which deprive a man of all power of 
reflection. Even when overcome with intense anger, as he 
sometimes was, he was always able to retain complete self- 
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control, and therefore to realise that he would certainly be sent 
to penal servitude for murdering a man not in a duel; never- 
theless, he'd have killed anyone who insulted him. and without 
the faintest hesitation. 

I have been studying Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch of late, and 
through special circumstances I know a great many facts about 
him now, at the time I write. I should compare him, perhaps, 
with some gentlemen of the past of whom legendary traditions 
are still perceived among us. We are told, for instance, about 
the Decabrist L — n, that he was always seeking for danger, that 
he revelled in the sensation, and that it had become a craving 
of his nature; that in his youth he had rushed into duels for 
nothing; that in Siberia he used to go to kill bears with nothing 
but a knife; that in the Siberian forests he liked to meet with 


runaway convicts, who are, I may observe in passing, more 
formidable than bears. There is no doubt that these legendary 
gentlemen were capable of a feeling of fear, and even to an 
extreme degree, perhap)s. or they would have been a great deal 
quieter, and a sense of danger would never have become a 
physical craving with them. But the conquest of fear was what 
fascinated them. The continual ecstasy of vanquishing and 
the consciousness that no one could vanquish them was what 
attracted them. The same L — n struggled with hunger for some 
time before he was sent into exile, and toiled to earn his daily 
bread simply because he did not care to comply with the requests 
of his rich father, which he considered unjust. So his concep- 
tion of struggle was many-sided, and he did not prize stoicism 
and strength of character only in duels and bear-fights. 

But many years have passed since those times, and the 
nervous, exhausted, complex character of the men of to-dav is 
incompatible with the craving for those direct and unmixed 
sen^tions whch were so sought after by some restlessly active 

Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch 

1!“’ cock-a-hoop coward; it’s true he wouldn’t have 
f ^ ^tavrogin Would have shot his 

out the^^h^r^^ m but it would be with- 

with ^^uguidly, listlessly, even 

wtn ennut a.Tid entirely from unpleasant necessitv In'^anfTpr 

coZr.’ com^^nlh'lZn efen 

p ed with Lermontov. There was perhaps more malignant 
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anger in Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch than in both put together, 
but it was a calm, cold, if one may so say, reasonable anger, 
and therefore the most revolting and most terrible possible. I 
repeat again, I considered him then, and I still consider him 
(now that everything is over), a man who, if he received a slap 
in the face, or any equivalent insult, would be certain to kill 
his assailant at once, on the spot, without challenging him. 

Yet, in the present case, what happened was something 
different and amazing. 

He had scarcely regained his balance after being almost 
knocked over in this humiliating way, and the horrible, as it 
were, sodden, thud of the blow in the face had scarcely died 
away in the room when he seized Shatov by the shoulders with 
both hands, but at once, almost at the same instant, pulled both 
hands away and clasped them behind his back. He did not 
speak, but looked at Shatov, and turned as white as his shirt. 
But, strange to say, the light in his eyes seemed to die out. 
Ten seconds later his eyes looked cold, and I’m sure I'm not 
lying — calm. Only he was terribly pale. Of course I don’t 
know what was passing within the inan, I saw only his exterior. 
It seems to me that if a man should snatch up a bar of red-hot 
iron and hold it tight in his hand to test his fortitude, and after 
struggling for ten seconds with insufferable pain end by over- 
coming it, such a man would, I fancy, go through something 
like what Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch was enduring during those 
ten seconds. 

Shatov was the first to drop his eyes, and evidently because 
he was unable to go on facing him; then he turned slowly and 
walked out of the room, but with a very different step. He with- 
drew quietly, with peculiar awkwardness, with his shoulders 
hunched, his head hanging as though he were inwardly ponder- 
ing something. I believe he was whispering something. He 
made his way to the door carefully, without stumbling against 
anything or knocking anything over; he opened the door a very 
Uttle way and squeezed through almost sideways. As he went 
out his shock of hair standing on end at the back of his head 
was particularly noticeable. 

Then first of all one fearful scream was heard. I saw Lizaveta 
Nikolaevna seize her mother by the shoulder and Mavriky 
Nikolaevitch by the arm and make two or three violent efforts 
to draw them out of the room. But she suddenly uttered a 
shriek and fell full length on the floor, fainting. I can hear the 
thud of her head on the carpet to this day. 
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PART II 


CHAPTER I 
NIGHT 
1 

E ight days had passed. Now that it is all over and I am 
writing a record of it, we know all about it; but at the time 
we knew nothing, and it was natural that many things should 
seem strange to us: Stepan Trcfimovitch and I, anyway, shut 
ourselves up for the first part of the time and looked on with 
dismay from a distance. I did. indeed, go about here and 
there, and, as before, brought him various items of news, with- 
out which he could not exist. 

I need hardly say that there were rumours of the most varied 

kind going about the town in regard to the blow that Stavrogin 

had received, Lizaveta Nikolaevna's fainting fit, and all that 

happened on that Sunday. But what we wondered was, through 

whom the story had got about so quickly and so accurately. 

Not one of the persons present had any need to give away the 

secret of what had happened, or interest to serve by doing so. 

The servants had not been present, Lebyadkin was the only 

one who might have chattered, not so much from spite, for 

he had gone out in great alarm (and fear of an enemy destroys 

spite against him), but simply from incontinence of speech. 

But Lebyadkin and his sister had disappeared next day, and 

nothing could be heard of them. There was no trace of them 

at Filipov's house, they had moved, no one knew where, and 

s^med to have vanished. Shatov, of whom I wanted to inquire 

about Marya Timofyevna, would not open his door, and I 

believe sat locked up in his room for the whole of those eight 

days, even discontinuing his work in the town. He would not 

see me. I went to see him on Tuesday and knocked at his door. 

answer, but being convinced by unmistakable evidence 

that he was at home, I knocked a second time. Then, jumping 

up apparently from his bed, he strode to the door and shouted 
at the top of his voice : 

"Shatov is not at homef” 

With that I went away. 
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Stepan Trofunovilch and I, not without dismay at the bold- 
ness of the supposition, though we tried to encourage one 
another, reached at last a conclusion: we made up our mind 
tliat the only person who could be responsible for spreading 
these rumours was Pyotr Stepanovitch, though he himself not 
long after assured his father that he had found the story on 
everyone’s lips, especially at the club, and that the governor 
and his wife were familiar witli every detail of it. What is even 
more remarkable is that the next day, Monday evening, I met 
Liputin, and he knew every word that had been passed, so that 
he must have heard it first-hand. Many of the ladies (and some 
of the leading ones) were very inquisitive about the “mysterious 
cripple”, as they called Marya Timofyevna. There were some, 
indeed, who were anxious to see her and make her acquaint- 
ance, so the intervention of the persons who had been in such 
haste to conceal the Lcbyadkins was timely. But Lizaveta 
Nikolaevna's fainting certainly took the foremost place in the 
story, and “all society” was interested, if only because it 
directly concerned Yulia Mihailovna, as the kinswoman and 
patroness of the young lady. And what was there they didn’t 
say ! What increased the gossip was the mysterious position of 
affairs: both houses were obstinately closed; Lizaveta Niko- 
laevna, so they said, was in bed with brain fever. The same 
thing was asserted of Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, with the revolt- 
ing addition of a tooth knocked out and a swollen face. It was ^ 
even whispered in corners that there would soon be murder 
among us, that Stavrogin was not the man to put up with such 
an insult, and that he would kill Shatov, but with the secrecy of 
a Corsican vendetta. People liked this idea, but tlie majority 
of our young people listened with contempt, and with an air 
of the most nonchalant indifference, which was, of course, 
assumed. The old hostility to Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch in the 
town was in general strikingly manifest. Even sober-minded 
people were eager to tlirow blame on him, though they could 
not have said for what. It was whispered that he had ruined 
Lizaveta Nikolaevna's reputation, and that there had been an 
intrigue between them in Switzerland. Cautious people, of 
course, restrained themselves, but all listened with relish. There 
were other things said, though not in public, but in private, on 
rare occasions and almost in secret, extremely strange tilings, 
to which I only refer to warn my readers of them with a view 
to the later events of my story. Some people, with knitted 
brows, said, God knows on what foundation, that Nikolay 
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Vsyevolodovitch had some special business in our province, 
that he had, through Count K., been brought into touch wiUi 
exalted circles in Petersburg, that he was even, perhaps, in 
government service, and might almost be said to have been 
lurnished with some sort of commission from someone. When 
very sober-minded and sensible people smiled at this rumour, 
observing very reasonably that a man always mixed up with 
scandals, and who was beginning his career among us, with a 
swollen face did not look hke a government official, they were 
told in a whisper that he was employed not in the official, but, 
so to say, the confidential service, and that in such cases it was 
essential to be as little like an official as possible. This remark 
produced a sensation; we knew that the Zemstvo of our pro- 


vince was the object of marked attention in the capital. I re- 
peat, these were only flitting rumours that disappeared for a 
time when Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch first came among us. But 
I may observe that many of the rumours were partly due to a 
few brief but malicious words, vaguely and disconnectedly 
dropped at the club by a gentleman who had lately returned 
from Petersburg. This was a retired captain in the guards, 
Artemy Pavlovitch Gaganov. He was a very large landowner 
in our province and district, a man used to the society of Peters- 
burg, and a son of the late Pavel Pavlovitch Gaganov, the 
venerable old man with whom Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch had. 
over four years before, had the extraordinarily coarse and 
sudden encounter which I have described already in the betrin- 
ning of my story. 

It immediately became known to everyone that Yulia 
Mihailovna had made a special call on Varvara Petrovna and 
had been informed at the entrance: "Her honour was too un- 
weU to see visitors." It was known, too. that Yulia Mihailovna 
sent a message two days later to inquire after Varvara 
Petrovnas health. At last she began "defending" Varvara 

k 0^ course only in the loftiest sense, that 

to th^P^nm^H way. She listened coldly and sternly 

to the humed remarks made at first about the scene on Snndav 

so that during the later days they were not renewed in hc^ 

YSrMihadovnf kn everytvhere that 

story but a 7 not only the whole of the mysterious 

ory but all k secret significance to the smallest detail and 

not as an outsider, but as one takina narf k Y u ’ 
bv thp wav thof U part in it. I may observe, 

-a already gradually beginning to eain 

that exalted mfluence among us for which ^e wl^s^r and 
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which she was certainly struggling to win, and was already 
beginnvig to see herself “surrounded by a circle". A section 
of society recognised her practical sense and tact . . . but of 
that later. Her patronage partly explained Pyotr Stepano- 
vitch’s rapid success in our society — a success with which 
Stepan Troftmovitch was particularly impressed at the time. 

We possibly exaggerated it. To begin with, Pyotr Stepano- 
vitch seemed to make acquaintance almost instantly with the 
whole town within the first four days of his arrival. He only 
arrived on Sunday; and on Tuesday I saw him in a carriage 
with Artemy Pavlovitch Gaganov, a man who was proud, 
irritable, and supercilious, in spite of his good breeding, and 
who was not easy to get on with. At the governor's, too, Pyotr 
Stepanovitch met with a warm welcome, so much so that he 
was at once on an intimate footing, like a young friend, treated, 
so to say, affectionately. He dined with Yulia Mihailovna 
almost every day. He had made her acquaintance in Switzer- 
land, but there was certainly something curious about the 
rapidity of his success in the governor's house. In any case, 
he was reputed, whether truly or not, to have been at one time 
a revolutionist abroad, he had had something to do with some 
publications and some congresses abroad, “which one can prove 
from the newspapers", to quote the malicious remark of 
Alyosha Telyatnikov, who had also been once a young friend 
affectionately treated in the house of the late governor, but was 
now, alas, a clerk on the retired list. But the fact was unmis- 
takable: the former revolutionist, far from being hindered from 
returning to his beloved Fatherland, seemed almost to have 
been encouraged to do so, so perhaps there was nothing in it. 
Liputin whispered to me once that there were rumours that 
Pyotr Stepanovitch had once professed himself penitent, and 
on his return had been pardoned on mentioning certain names 
and so, perhaps, had succeeded in expiating his offence, by 
promising to be of use to the government in the future. I re- 
peated these malignant phrases to Stepan Trofimovitch, and 
although the latter was in such a state that he was hardly 
capable of reflection, he pondered profoundly. It turned out 
later that Pyotr Stepanovitch had come to us ^v^th a very in- 
fluential letter of recommendation, that he had, at any rate, 
brought one to the governor's wife from a very important old 
lady in Petersburg, whose husband was one of the most dis- 
tinguished old dignitaries in the capital. This old lady, who 
was Yulia Mihailovna’s godmother, mentioned in her letter that 
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Count K. knew Pyotr Stepanovitch very well through Nikolay 
Vsyevolodovitch, made much of him, and thought kim a ve^ 
excellent young man in spite of his former errors . Yulia 
Mihailovna set the greatest value on ner relations mth the 
"higher spheres", which were few and maintained with diffi- 
culty, and was, no doubt, pleased to get the old lady's letter, 
but still there was something peculiar about it. She even forced 
her husband upon a familiar footing with Pyotr Stepanovitch, 
so much so that Mr. von Lembke complained of it . . . but of 
that, too, later. I may mention, too, that the great author was 
also favourably disposed to Pyotr Stepanovitch, and at once 
invited him to go and see him. Such alacrity on the part of a 
man so puffed up with conceit stung Stepan Trofimovitch more 
painfully than anything; but I put a different interpretation on 
it. In inviting a nihilist to see him, Mr. Karmazinov, no doubt, 
had in view his relations with the progressives of the younger 
generation in both capitals. The great author trembled nervously 
before the revolutionary youth of Russia, and imagining, in his 
ignorance, that the future lay in their hands, fawned upon them 
in a despicable way, chiefly because they paid no attention to 
him whatever. 


II 

Pyotr Stepanovitch ran round to see his father twice, but 

I was absent on botli occasions. He visited him 
for the first time only on Wednesday, that is, not till the fourth 
day after their first meeting, and then only on business. Their 
difficulties oyer the property were settled, by the way, without 
fu^ or publicity. Varvara Petrovna took it all on herself, and 
paid all that was owing, taking over the land, of course, and 
only informed Stepan Trofimovitch that it was all settled and 
her butler, Alexey Yegorytch, was, by her authorisation, bring- 
ing him something to sign. This Stepan Trofimovitch did. in 
silence, with extreme dignity. Apropos of his dignity. I may 
mention that I hardly recognised my old friend during those 
days. He behaved as he had never done before; became amaz- 
mg^ taciturn and had not even written one letter to Varvara 
^oyna since Sunday, which seemed to me almost a miracle, 
mats more, he had -become quite calm. He had fastened 

Thn? d^siye idea which gave him tranquillity. 

That was evident. He had hit upon this idea, and At stiH, 
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expecting something. At first, however, he was ill, especially 
on Monday. He had an attack of his summer cholera. He 
could not remain all that time without news either; but as soon 
as I departed from the statement of facts and began discussing 
the case in itself, and formulated any theory, he at once gesticu- 
lated to me to stop. But both his interviews \vith his son had 
a distressing effect on him, though they did not shake his deter- 
mination. After each interview he spent the whole day lying 
on the sofa with a handkerchief soaked in vinegar on his head. 
But he continued to remain calm in the deepest sense. 

Sometimes, however, he did not hinder my speaking. Some- 
times, too, it seemed to me that the mysterious determination 
he had taken seemed to be failing him and he appeared to be 
struggling with a new, seductive stream of ideas. That was only 
at moments, but I made a note of it. I suspected that he was 
longing to assert himself again, to come forth from his seclusion, 
to show fight, to struggle to the last. 

’‘Cher, I could crush them!” broke from him on Thursday 
evening after his second interview with Pyotr Stepanovitch, 
when he lay stretched on the sofa with his head wrapped in a 
towel. 

Till that moment he had not uttered one word all day. 

“Fils, fils, cher.” and so on. ‘T agree all those expressions 
are nonsense, kitchen talk, and so be it. I see it for myself. I 
never gave him food or drink, I sent him a tiny baby from 
Berlin to X province by post, and all that, I admit it. . . . 
'You gave me neither food nor drink, and sent me by post,' he 
says, ‘and what’s more you've robbed me here.' ” 

'' 'But, you unhappy boy,’ I cried to him, ‘my heart has 
been aching for you all my life; though I did send you by 
post.' 11 Ht.” 

“But I admit it. I admit it, granted it was by post,” he 
concluded, almost in delirium. 

“Passons,” he began again, five minutes later. “I don’t 
understand Turgenev. That Bazarov of his is a fictitious 
figure, it does not exist anywhere. The fellows themselves 
were the first to disown him as unlike anyone. That Bazarov 
is a sort of indistinct mixture of Nozdryov and Byron, c'est le 
mot. Look at them attentively: they caper about and squeal 
with joy like puppies in the sun. They are happy, they are 
victorious! What is there of Byron in them? . . . and vnth 
that, such ordinariness! What a low-bred, irritable vanity! 
What an abject craving to faire du bruit autour de son nom, 
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without noticing that son nom. . . . Oh, it’s a caricature! 
‘Surely,’ I cried to him, ‘you don't want to offer yourself just 
as you are as a substitute for Christ?' II rit. II rit beaucoup. 
II rit irop. He has a strange smile. His mother had not a smile 
like that. II rit tonjours/' 

Silence followed again. 

“They are cunning; they were acting in collusion on Sun- 
day,’’ he blurted out suddenly. . . . 

“Oh, not a doubt of it," I cried, pricking up my ears. “It 
was a got-up thing and it was too transparent, and so badly 
acted." 

“I don’t mean that. Do you know that it was all too trans- 
parent on purpose, that those . . . who had to, might under- 
stand it? Do you understand that?" 

“I don’t understand." 

“Tant mieux: passovs. I am very irritable to-day." 

“But why have you been arguing with him, Stepan Trofimo- 
vitch?" I asked him reproachfully. 

“/e voulais convertir — you’ll laugh of course — cette pauvre 
auntie, elle entendra de belles choses! Oh, my dear boy, would 
you believe it? I felt like a patriot. I always recognised that 
I was a Russian, however ... a genuine Russian must be 
like you and me. II y a Id dedans quelque chose d'aveugle et 
de louche/' 


“Not a doubt of it," I assented. 

“My dear, the real truth always sounds improbable, do you 
know that? To make truth sound probable you must always 
mix in some falsehood wth it. Men have always done so. 
Perhaps there’s something in it that passes our understanding! 
What do you think: is there something we don't understand in 
that triumphant squeal? I should like to think there was. I 
should like to think so." 


I not speak. He, too, was silent for a long time. 

Henlv 7c cleverness . . .” he babbled sud- 

ton Why libel French cleverness? It's simply Russian in- 

fni namdtis'n?1f?h“'® impotence to produce ideas, our revolt- 
mg parasitism in the rank of nations. Ih sont tout simhlemcnt 

des paresseux. and not French cleverness. Oh the Rushans 
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have the guillotine in the foreground of your programme and 
are so enthusiastic about .it too, it’s simply because nothing’s 
easier than cutting off heads, and nothing's harder than to 
have an idea. Vous etes des paresseux! Voire drapeau est 
nn guenille, une impuissance. It’s those carts, or, what was 
it? . . . “the rumble of the carts carrying bread to humanity” 
being more important than the Sistine Madonna, or, what's the 
saying? . . . une beiise dans ce genre. 'Don’t you understand, 
don’t you understand,’ I said to him, ‘that unhappiness is just 
as necessary to man as happiness?' II rit. ‘All you do is to 
make a bon mot,’ he said, ‘with your limbs snug on a velvet 
sofa.’ . . . (He used a coarser expression.) And this habit of 
addressing a father so familiarly is very nice when father and 
son are on good terms, but what do you think of it when they 
are abusing one another?” 

We were silent again for a minute. 

’’Cher.” he concluded at last, getting up quickly, “do you 
know this is bound to end in something?” 

“Of course,” said I. 

”Vous ne comprenez pas. Passons. But . . . usually in our 
world things come to nothing, but this will end in something; 
it’s bound to, it’s bound to!” 

He got up and walked across the room in violent emotion, 
and coming back to the sofa sank on to it exhausted. 

On Friday morning, Pyotr Stepanovitch went off somewhere 
in the neighbourhood, and remained away till Monday. I heard 
of his departure from Liputin, and in the course of conversation 
I learned that the Lebyadkins, brother and sister, had moved to 
the riverside quarter. “I moved them,” he added, and, drop- 
ping the Lebyadkins, he suddenly announced to me that Liza- 
veta Nikolaevna was going to marry Mavriky Nikolaevitch. 
that, although it had not been announced, the engagement was 
a settled thing. Next day I met Lizaveta Nikolaevna out riding 
with Mavriky Nikolaevitch; she was out for the first time after 
her illness. She beamed at me from the distance, laughed, 
and nodded in a very friendly way. I told all this to Stepan 
Trofimovitch; he paid no attention, except to the news about 
the Lebyadkins. 

And now, having described our enigmatic position through- 
out those eight days during which we knew nothing, I will pass 
on to the description of the succeeding incidents of my chronicle, 
writing, so to say, with full knowledge, and describing things 
as they became known afterwards, and are clearly seen to-day. 
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I will begin with the eighth day after that Sunday, that is, the 
Monday evening — for in reality a "new scandal" began with 
that evening. 


Ill 

It was seven o'clock in the evening. Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch 
was sitting alone in his study — the room he had been fond of in 
old days. It was lofty, carpeted with rugs, and contained some- 
what heavy old-fashioned furniture. He was sitting on the sofa 
in the comer, dressed as though to go out, though he did not 
seem to be intending to do so. On the table before him stood a 
lamp with a shade. The sides and comers of the big room were 
left in shadow. His eyes looked dreamy and concentrated, not 
altogether tranquil; his face looked tired and had grown a little 
thinner. He really was ill with a swollen face; but the story of 
a tooth having been knocked out was an exaggeration. One 
had been loosened, but it had groNvn into its place again : he had 
had a cut on the inner side of the upper lip, but that, too, had 
healed. The swelling on his face had lasted all the week simply 
because the invalid would not have a doctor, and instead of 
having the swelling lanced had waited for it to go down. He 
would not hear of a doctor, and would scarcely allow even his 
mother to come near him, and then only for a moment, once a 
day, and only at dusk, after it was dark and before lights had 
been brought in. He did not receive Pyotr Stepanovitch cither, 
though the latter ran round to Varvara Petrovna’s two or three 
times a day so long as he remained in the town. And now. at 
last, returning on the Monday morning after his three days’ 

absence. P}/otr Stepanovitch made a circuit of the town, and, 
^ter dining at Yulia Mihailovna’s, came at last in the evening 

impatiently expecting him. The 
hr!m5' * been removed, Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch was "at 
the st„H Petrovna herself led the visitor to the door of 

Pvofr forward to their meetine, and 

wCfnaled Shi k to run to her and repeat 

door anT^etHn! Vsyevolodovitch's 

of inclS^ ^ ® ventured to open the door a couple 

she asked in ‘’a"® Stepanovitch in to see you?" 

tot* ”•'« « 
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“You can, you can, of course you can,” Pyotr Stepanovitch 
himself cried out loudly and gaily. He opened the door with 
his hand and went in. 

Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch had not heard the knock at the 
door, and only caught his mother’s timid question, and -had not 
had time to answer it. Before him, at that moment, there lay a 
letter he had just read over, which he was pondering deeply. 
He started, hearing Pyotr Stepanovitch's sudden outburst, and 
hurriedly put the letter under a paper-weight, but did not quite 
succeed; a comer of the letter and almost the whole envelope 
showed. 

“I called out on purpose that you might be prepared,” Pyotr 
Stepanovitch said hurriedly, with surprising naivete, running 
up to the table and instantly staring at the comer of the letter, 
which peeped out from beneath the paper-weight. 

“And no doubt you had time to see how I hid the letter 
I had just received, under the paper-weight.” said Nikolay 
Vsyevolodovitch calmly, without moving from his place. 

“A letter? Bless you and your letters, what are they to do 
with me?” cried the visitor. "But . . . what does matter . . 
he whispered again, turning to the door, which was by now 
closed, and nodding his head in that direction. 

“She never listens,” Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch observed 
coldly. 

“What if she did overhear?” cried Pyotr Stepanovitch. 
raising his voice cheerfully and settling down in an arm-chair. 
“Tve nothing against that, only I've come here now to speak 
to you alone. Well, at last I've succeeded in getting at you. 
First of all, how are you? I see you're getting on splendidly. 
To-morrow you’ll show yourself again — eh?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“Set their minds at rest. Set mine at rest at last.” He 
gesticulated violently with a jocose and amiable air. “If only 
you knew what nonsense I've had to talk to them. You know, 
though.” He laughed. 

“I don’t know everything. I only heard from my mother 
that you've been . . . very active.” 

“Oh, well. I’ve said nothing definite,” Pyotr Stepanovitch 
flared up at once, as though defending himself from an awful 
attack. “I simply trotted out Shatov’s wife; you know, that 
is, the rumours of your liaison in Paris, which accounted, of 
course, for what happened on Sunday. You're not angry?” 

“I’m sure you’ve done your best.” 
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"Oh, that’s just what I was afraid of. Though what docs 
that mean, ‘done your best'? That's a reproach, isn't it? 
You always go straight for things, though. . . . What I was 
most afraid of. as I came here, was that you wouldn’t go 
straight for the point.” 

"I don't want to go straight for anything,” said Nikolay 
Vsyevolodovitch with some irritation. But he laughed at once. 

"I didn't mean that, I didn’t mean that, don't make a mis- 
take,” cried Pyotr Stepanovitch. waving his hands, rattling 
his words out like peas, and at once relieved at his companion's 
irritability. "I'm not going to worry you with our business, 
especially in your present position. I’ve only come about 
Sunday’s affair, and only to arrange the most necessary steps, 
because, you see, it's impossible. I've come with the frankest 
explanations which I stand in more need of than you — so much 
for your vanity, but at the same time it’s true. I've come to be 
open with you from this time fonvard.” 

"Then you have not been open with me before?” 

"You know that yourself. I’ve been cunning with you many 
times . . . you smile; I'm very glad of that smile as a prelude 
to our explanation. I provoked that smile on purpose by using 
tile word 'cunning', so that you might get cross directly at mv 
daring to think I could be cunning, so that I might have a 
chance of explaining myself at once. You see, you see how open 
I have become nowl Well, do you care to listen?” 

In the expression of Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch 's face, which 
was contemptuously composed, and even ironical, in spite of 
his visitor's obvious desire to irritate him by the insolence of 
his premeditated and mtentionaUy coarse naiveUs. there was. 
at last, a look of rather uneasy curiosity. 

“Listen,” said Pyoti Stepanovitch, wriggling more than ever, 

to tois town ten days ago, I made up my mind, of course, to 
assume a character. It- would have been best to have done 
wthout anything, to have kept one’s own character, wouldn't 

no ole^llie^" tT because 

no one oeiieves in it. I meant, I must own, to assume the nart 
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"Perhaps it is," said Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, with a faint 
smile. 

"Ah, you agree — I'm very glad; I knew beforehand that it 
was your own opinion. . . . You needn’t trouble, I am not 
annoyed, and I didn't describe myself in that way to get a 
flattering contradiction from you — no, you're not stupid, you’re 
clever. ... Ah! you’re smiling again! . . . I’ve blundered 
once more. You would not have said 'you’re clever’, granted; 
I’ll let it pass anyway. Passons, as papa says, and, in 
parenthesis, don’t be vexed with my verbosity. By the way, 
I always say a lot, that is, use a great many words and talk 
very fast, and I never speak well. And why do I use so many 
words, and why do I never speak well? Because I don't know 
how to speak. People who can speak well, speak briefly. Sc 
that I am stupid, am I not? But as this gift of stupidity is 
natural to me, why shouldn't I make skilful use of it? And I 
do make use of it. It’s true that as I came here, I did think, at 
first, of being silent. But you know silence is a great talent, 
and therefore incongruous for me. and secondly silence would 
be risky, anyway. So I made up my mind finally that it would 
be best to talk, but to talk stupidly — that is, to talk and talk 
and talk — to be in a tremendous hurry to explain things, and in 
the end to get muddled in my own explanations, so that my 
listener would walk away without hearing the end, with a shrug 
or, better still, with a curse. You succeed straight off in persuad- 
ing them of your simplicity, in boring them and in being incom- 
prehensible — three advantages all at once! Do you suppose 
anybody will suspect you of mysterious designs after that? 
Why, every one of them would take it as a persorTal affront if 
anyone were to say I had secret designs. And I sometimes 
amuse them too, and that’s priceless. Why, they're ready to 
forgive me everything now, just because the clever fellow who 
used to publish manifestos out there turns out to be stupider 
than themselves—that's so, isn't it? From your smile I see 
you approve.’’ 

Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch was not smiling at all, however. 
On the contrary, he was listening with a frown and some 
impatience. 

“Eh? What? I believe you said ‘no matter’." 

Pyotr Stepanovitch rattled on. (Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch 
had said nothing at all.) "Of course, of couree. I assure you 
I'm not here to compromise you by my company, by clainiing 
you as my comrade. But do you know you’re horribly captious 
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to-day; I ran into you with a light and open heart, and you 
seem to be laying up every word I say against me. I assure 
you I’m not going to begin about anything shocking to-day, 

I give you my word, and I agree beforehand to all your 
conditions.” 

Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch was obstinately silent. 

"Eh? What? Did you say something? I see, I see that I've 
made a blunder again, it seems; 3^ou’ve not suggested conditions 
and you’re not going to; I believe you, I believe you; well, you 
can set your mind at rest; I know, of course, that it’s not worth 
while for me to suggest them, is it? I’ll answer for you before- 
hand, and — just from stupidity, of course; stupidity again. . . . 
You’re laughing? Eh? What?” 

“Nothing,” Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch laughed at last. "I 
just remembered that I really did call you stupid, but you 
weren't there then, so they must have repeated it. ... I would 
ask you to make haste and come to the point.” 

“Why, but I am at the point ! I am talking about Sunday,” 
babbled Pyotr Stepanovitch. "Why, what was I on Sunday? 
What would you call it? Just fussy, mediocre stupidity, and in 
the stupidest way I took possession of the conversation by force. 
But they forgave me everything, first because I dropped from 
the moon, that seems to be settled here, now, by everyone; and, 
secondly, because I told them a pretty little story, and got you 
all out of a scrape, didn't they, didn't they?” 

“That is. you told your story so as to leave them in doubt 
and suggest some compact and collusion between us, when there 
waa no collusion and I'd not asked you to do anything.'’ 

“Just so. just sol” Pyotr Stepanovitch caught him up. 
apparently delighted. “That’s just what I did do, for I wanted 
you to see that I implied it; I exerted myself chiefly for your 
sake, for I caught you and wanted to compromise you, above 
all I wanted to find out how far you're afraid.” 

would be interesting to know why you are so open now? ’' 

v^n V ^ f ^ at me. . . . 

You re not, though. You wonder why I am so open? Why 

f over, bS 

^ suddenly changed my ideas about you. 

old wit ^ compromise you in the 

old way, it will be in a new way now.” 

“You’ve changed your tactics?” 

thi'nl^’thans T in every- 

thing, that IS, if you want to, say yes, and if you want to, say 
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no. Ihere you have my new tactics. And I won't say a word 
about our cause till you bid me yourself. You laugh? Laugh 
away. Im laughing myself. But I'm in earnest now, m 
earnest, in earnest, though a man who is in such a hurry is 
stupid, isn't he? Never mind, I may be stupid, but I'm in 
earnest, in earnest." 

He really was speaking in earnest in quite a different tone, and 
with a peculiar excitement, so that Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch 
looked at him with curiosity. 

"You say you’ve changed your ideas about me?" he asked. 

I changed my ideas about you at the moment when you 
drew your hands back after Shatov’s attack, and, that's enough, 
that's enough, no questions, please. I'll say nothing more now." 

He jumped up, waving his hands as though waving off ques- 
tions. But as there were no questions and he had no reason to 
go away, he sank into an arm-chair again, somewhat reassured. 

"By the way, in parenthesis." he rattled on at once, "some 
people here are babbling that you'll kill him, and taking bets 
about it, so that Lembke positively thought of setting the police 
on, but Yulia Mihailovna forbade it. . . . But enough about 
that, quite enough, I only spoke of it to let you know. By the 
way, I moved the Lebyadkins the same day, you know; did you 
get my note with their address?" 

"I received it at' the time." 

"I didn’t do that by way of 'stupidity'. I did it genuinely, 
to serve you. If it was stupid, anyway, it was done in good 
faith.-" 

"Oh, all right, perhaps it was necessary . . ." said Nikolay 
Vsyevolodovitch dreamily, "only don't write any more letters 
to me, I beg you." 

"Impossible to avoid it. It was only one." 

"So Luputin knows?" 

"Impossible to help it: but Luputin, you know yourself, 
dare not . . . By the way, you ought to meet our fellows, 
that is, the fellows not our fellows, or you’ll be finding fault 
again. Don’t disturb yourself, not just now, but some time. 
Just now it's raining. I'll let them know, they 11 meet together, 
and we'll go in the evening. They're waiting, with their mouths 
open like young crows in a nest, to see what present we've 
brought them. They're a hot-headed lot. They've brought out 
leaflets, they're on the point of quarrelling. Virginsky is a uni- 
versal humanity man, Liputin is a Fourierist with a marked 
inclination for police work; a man, I assure you, who is precious 
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from one point of view, though he requires strict supervision 
in all others; and, last of ail, that fellow with the long ears, 
he'll read an account of his own system. And do you know, 
they’re offended at my treating them casually, and throwing 
cold water over them, but we certainly must meet.” 

■'You’ve made me out some sort of chief?” Nikolay Vsyevo- 
lodovitch dropped as carelessly as possible. 

Pyotr Stepanovitch looked quickly at him. 

“By the way,” he interposed, in haste to change the subject, 
as though he had not heard. “I've been here two or tliree times, 
you know, to see her excellency, Varvara Petrovna, and 1 have 
been obliged to say a great deal too.” 

“So I imagine.” 

“No, don’t imagine. I've simply told her that you won't kill 
him, well, and other sweet things. And only fancy: the very 
next day she knew I'd moved Marya Timofyevna beyond tl)e 
river. Was it you told her? ” 

' ‘ I never dreamed of it 1 ” 

“I knew it wasn't you. Who else could it be? It’s interest- 
ing.” 


“Liputin, of course.” 

“N-no, not Liputin,” muttered Pyotr Stepanovitch, frown- 
ing: “I’ll find out who. It’s more iike'Shatov. . . . That's non- 
sense though. Let’s leave that! Though it’si^wfully important. 

. . . By the way. I kept expecting that your mother would 
suddenly burst out with the great question. . . . Achl yes 
she was horribly glum at first, but suddenly, when I vamc 
to-day, she was beaming all over, what does that mean?” 

“It’s because I promise- her to-day that within five days 
I 11 be engaged to Lizaveta Nikolaevna.” Nikolay Vsyevolodo- 
vitch said with surprising openness. 

“Ohl . . Yes. of course,” faltered Pyotr Stepanovitch, 
seeming disconcerted. “There are rumours of her engagement 

under the wedding crown, you've only to call to her. You’re 
not angr>' at my saying so?” 

“No, I’m not angry.” 

T awfully hard to make you angry to-day, and 

VOu-rapDe^ar to curioS^to know how 

S. Krrr.;; j “ «< ««*• 
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"By the way, did you say that in earnest to your mother, 
about Lizaveta Nikolaevna?" he asked. 

Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch looked coldly at him. 

"Oh, I understand, it was only to soothe her, of course." 

"And if it were in earnest?" Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch asked 
firmly. 

"Oh, God bless you then, as they say in such cases. It won't 
hinder the cause (you see, I don’t say ‘our’, you don’t like the 
word ‘our’) and I . . . well, I . . . am at your service, as you 
know." 

"You think so?" 

"I think nothing — nothing," Pyotr Stepanovitch hurriedly 
declared, laughing, "because I know you consider what you’re 
about beforehand for yoiimelf, and everything with you has 
been thought out. I only mean that I am seriously at your 
service, always and everywhere, and in every sort of circum- 
stance, every sort really, do you understand that?" 

Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch yawned. 

"I’ve bored you," Pyotr Stepanovitch cried, jumping up 
suddenly, and snatching his perfectly new round hat as though 
he were going away. He remained and went on talking, how- 
ever, though he stood up, sometimes pacing about the room and 
tapping himself on the knee with his hat at exciting parts of 
the conversation. 

"I meant to amuse you with stories of the Lembkes, too," he 
cried gaily. 

"Afterwards, perhaps, not now. But how is Yulia Mihail- 
ovna?" 

"What conventional manners all of you have! Her health 
is no more to you than the health of the grey cat, yet you ask 
after it. I approve of that. She’s quite well, and her respect 
tor you amounts to a superstition, her immense anticipations of 
you amount to a superstition. She does not say a word about 
what happened on Sunday, and is convinced that you will over- 
come everything yourself by merely making your appearance. 
Upon my word I She fancies you can do anything. You’re an 
enigmatic and romantic figure now, more than ever you were — 
an extremely advantageous position. It is incredible how eager 
everyone is to see you. They were pretty hot when I went 
away, but now it is more so than ever. Thanks again for your 
letter. They are all afraid of Count K. Do you know they 
look upon you as a spy? I keep that up, you're not angry?" 

"It does not matter." 
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"It does not matter; it's essential in the long run. They 
have their ways of doing things here. I encourage it, of course: 
Yulia Mihailovna, in the first place, Gaganov too. . . . You 
laugh? But you know I have my policy; I babble away and 
suddenly I say something clever just as they are on the look- 
out for it. They crowd round me and I humbug away again. 
They ve all given me up in despair by now: ‘he's got brains 
but he's dropped from the moon’. Lembke invites me to enter 
the service so that I may be reformed. You know I treat him 
shockingly, that is, I compromise him and he simply stares. 
Yulia Mihailovna encourages it. Oh, by the way, Gaganov is 
in an awful rage with you. He said the nastiest things about 
you yesterday at Duhovo. I told him the whole truth on the 
spot, that is. of course, not the whole truth. I spent the whole 
day at Duhovo. It's a splendid estate, a fine house." 

"Then is he at Duhovo now?" Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch 
broke in suddenly, making a sudden start fonvard and almost 
leaping up from his seat. 

''No, he drove me here this morning, we returned together," 
said Pyotr Stepanovitch, appearing not to notice Stavroein’s 
momentary excitement. "What's this? I dropped a book " 

up the "keepsake" he had knocked down. 
Balzac', with illustrations.” He opened it 
^ 't- Lembke writes novels too.” 

nin/to be Std ° Vsyevolodovitch. as though beg.n- 

an^allowf u"' He'fh Yulia Mihailovna knows 

?heir svstTm%n^h good manners: it's 

S stnet form-such self-restraint 1 Something 

of the sort would be the thing for us." . ° 

You approve of goveniment methods?" 

to thatJot7"wo'rd on^ 

“I'm feverish." though, you look rather green." 

there are Scl^hlre^Te '’’““it way, 

people ... of that latpr fh k u — they're curious 

There’s an infantry another anecdote, 

ing last Friday e^^ninl w^Jh ffi district. I was drink- 
among them, vous comdrettp^?^ ^e’ve three friends 

and I need hardly say^they 
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were squealing with delight. By the way, Shatov declares that 
if there’s to be a rising in Russia we must begin with atheism. 
Maybe it’s true. One grizzled old stager of a captain sat mum, 
not saying a word. All at once he stands up in the middle of the 
room and says aloud, as though speaking to himself : ‘If there’s 
no God, how can I be a captain then?' He took up his cap 
and went out, flinging up his hands.” 

“He expressed a rather sensible idea,” said Nikolay Vsyevolo- 
dovitch, yawning for the third time. 

■‘Yes? I didn’t understand it; I meant to asT? you about it. 
Well, what else have I to tell you? The Shpigulin factory's 
interesting; as you know, there are five hundred workmen in it, 
it’s a hotbed of cholera, it’s not been cleaned for fifteen years 
and the factory hands are swindled. The owners are million- 
aires. I assure you that som.e among the hands have an idea 
of the Internationale. What, you smile? You’ll see — only give 
me ever so little time! I’ve asked you to fix the time already 
and now I ask you again and then. . . . But I beg your 
pardon, I won't, I won’t speak of that, don’t frown. There!” 
He turned back suddenly. 'T quite forgot the chief thing. I 
was told just now that our box had come from Petersburg.” 

“You mean . . Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch looked at him, 
not understanding. 

‘ ‘ Your box, your things, coats, trousers, and linen have come. 
Is it true?” 

“Yes . . . they said something about it this morning.” 

“Ach, then can’t I open it at once! . . .” 

“Ask Alexey.” 

“Well, to-morrow, then, will to-morrow do? You see my new 
jacket, drcss-coat and three pairs of trousers are with your 
things, from Sharmer’s, by your recommendation, do you 

remember?” 

“I hear you’re going in for being a gentleman liere, saia 
Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch \rith a smile. ^ ‘Ts it true you re 

going to take lessons at the riding school?” 

Pyotr Stepanovitch smiled a wry smile. “I say,” he said 
suddenly, with excessive haste in a voice that quivered and 
faltered, “I say, Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, let's drop person- 
alities once for all. Of course’, you can despise me as much as 
you like if it amuses you— but we'd better dispense with person- 
alities for a time, hadn’t we?” 

“All right.” Nikolay Vsvevolodovitch assented. 

Pyotr Stepanovitch gnnhed. tapped his knee with his hat, 
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shifted from one leg to the other, and recovered his former 
expression. 

Some people here positively look upon me as your rival 
with Lizaveta Nikolaevna, so I must think of my appear- 
ance, mustn t I? he lauglicd. "Who was it told you that 
though? H'm. It's just eight o'clock; well, I must be off. 
I promised to look in on Varvara Petrovna, but I shall 
make my escape. And you go to bed and you'll be stronger 
to-morrow. It’s raining and dark, but I’ve a cab, it’s not over- 
safe m the streets here at night. . . . Ach, by the way, there's 
a run-away convict from Siberia, Fedka, wandering about the 
town and the neighbourhood. Only fancy, he used to be a serf 
of mine, and my papa sent him for a soldier fifteen years 
ago and took the money for him. He's a very remarLble 

scanned him^ Vsyevolodovitch 

ihinf where he is. He’s ready for anv- 

thing anytlMg for money, of course, but lie has convictions 

MvthLVof'th* ""Sain. if you meant 

S mil VO ^^member, about Lizaveta Niko- 

laevna, I tell you once again, I too am a fellow readv for anv 

thing of any kind you Uke, and absolutely at your serv ce 
Hullo are you reaching for your stick? Oh n^ . . onlTfan^v 
. . . I thought you were looking for your stick " ^ 

noding ^ Vsyevolodovitch was looking for notliing and said 

in hU face."'^ suddenly with a strange look 

ceHa?n% woVtVll^TLUrwu'SX 

thrust hiTLad^inaUheV" but 

pbbled hurriedly, ‘‘because ShamThad mention that,” lie 
know, to risk his life Ia<;t either, you 

he? I should be glad if you woidd'^m^l- you, had 

ciisappeared again^^f.^L^J^ fo"rt 
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Perhap)s he imagined, as he made his exit, that as soon as he 
was left alone, Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch would begin beating on 
the wall with his fists, and no doubt he would have been glad 
to see this, if that had been possible. But, if so, he was greatly 
mistaken. Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch was still calm. He re- 
mained standing for two minutes in the same position by the 
table, apparently plunged in thought, but soon a cold and list- 
less smile came on to his lips. He slowly sat down again in the 
same place in the comer of the sofa, and shut his eyes as though 
from weariness. The comer of the letter was still peeping from 
under the paper-weight, but he didn’t even move to cover it. 

He soon sank into complete forgetfulness. 

When Pyotr Stepanovitch went out without coming to see 
her, as he had promised, Varvara Petrovna, who had been worn 
out by anxiety during these days, could not control herself, 
and ventured to visit her son herself, though it was not her 
regular time. She was still haunted by the idea that he would 
tell her something conclusive. She knocked at the door gently 
as before, and again receiving no answer, she opened the door. 
Seeing that Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch was sitting strangely 
motionless, she cautiously advanced to the sofa with a throbbing 
heart. She seemed struck by the fact that he could fall asleep 
so quickly and that he could sleep sitting like that, so erect and 
motionless, so that his breathing even was scarcely perceptible. 
His face was pale and forbidding, but it looked, as it were, 
numb and rigid. His brows were somewhat contracted and 
frowning. He positively had the look of a lifeless wax figure. 
She stood over him for about three minutes, almost holding 
her breath, and suddenly she was seized with terror. She with- 
drew on tiptoe, stopped at the door, hurriedly made the sign of 
the cross over him, and retreated unobserved, with a new 
oppression and a new anguish at her heart. 

He slept a long while, more than an hour, and still in the same 
rigid pose: not a muscle of his face twitched, there was not 
the faintest movement in his whole body, and his brows were 
still contracted in the same forbidding frown. If Varvara 
Petrovna had remained another three minutes she could not have 
endured the stifling sensation that this motionless lethargy roused 
in her, and would have waked him. But he suddenly opened 
his eyes, and sat for ten minutes as immovable as before, stanng 
persistently and curiously, as though at some object in the 
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comer which had struck him, although there was nothing new 
or striking in the room. 

Suddenly there rang out the low deep note of the clock on tlic 
wall. 

With some uneasiness he turned to look at it, but almost at 
the same moment the other door opened, and the butler, Alexey 
Yegorytch, came in. He had in one hand a greatcoat, a scarf, 
and a Itat, and in the other a silver tray with a note on it. 

“Half-past nine,” he announced softly, and laying the other 
things on a chair, he held out the tray with the note — a scrap of 
paper unsealed and scribbled in pencil. Glancing through it, 
Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch took a pencil from the table, added 
a few words, and put the note back on the tray. 

Take it back as soon as I have gone out, and now dress 
me," he said, getting up from the sofa. 

Noticing that he had on a light velvet jacket, he thought a 
minute, and told the man to bring him a cloth coat, which he 
wore on more ceremonious occasions. At last, when he was 
dressed and had put on his hat, he locked the door by which 
ms mother had come into the room, took the letter from under 
the paper-weight, and without saying a word went out into the 
comdor, followed by Alexey Yegorytch! From the corridor 
they went do^ the narrow stone steps of the back stairs to a 
passage which opened straight into the garden. In the comer 
sto^ a lantern and a big umbrella* 

anv?h^»® ex^sive rain the mud in the streets is beyond 
nythmg Alexey Yegorytch announced, making a final effort 

brellfth expedition. But opting his 

breUa the latter went without a word into the damp and sodden 

foitne’thi^hl^ as a cellar. The wind was roaring and 

as 

denl^^"' ^ noticed?” Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch asked sud- 
;:Ha^s my mothSTefed" ” 

done the last^few daw^'^d ■" aa she has 

ing anything. At wto hour^am^*t of her know- 

I, •; ,V“ 'va >■- 1— V" 
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"Yes. sir." 

Crossing the garden by the winding paths that they both 
knew by heart, they reached the stone wall, and there in the 
farthest corner found a little door, which led out into a narrow 
and deserted lane, and was always kept locked. It appeared 
that Alexey Yegorytch had the key in his hand. 

"Won't the door creak?" Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch inquired 
again. 

But Alexey Yegorytch informed him I that it had been oiled 
yesterday "as well as to-day". He was by now wet through. 
Unlocking the door he gave the key to Nikolay Vsyevolodo- 
vitch. 

"If it should be your pleasure to be taking a distant walk, 
I would warn your honour that I am not confident of the folk 
here, especially in the back lanes, and especially beyond the 
river," he could not resist warning him again. He was an old 
servant, who had been like a nurse to Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, 
and at one time used to dandle him in his arms; he was a grave 
and severe man who was fond of listening to religious discourse 
and reading books of devotion. 

"Don’t be uneasy, Alexey Yegorytch." 

"May God's blessing rest on you, sir, but only in your 
righteous undertakings." 

"What?" said Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, stopping short in 
the lane. 

Alexey Yegorytch resolutely repeated his words. He had 
never before ventured to express himself in such language in his 
master's presence. 

Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch locked the door, put the key in his 
pocket, and crossed the lane, sinking five or six inches into the 
mud at every step. He came out at last into a long deserted 
street. He knew the town like the five fingers of his hand, but 
Bogoyavlensky Street was a long way off. It was past ten 
when he stopped at last before the locked gates of the dark 
old house that belonged to Filipov. The ground floor had stood 
empty since the Lebyadkins had left it, and the windows were 
boarded up, but there was a light burning in Shatov's room on 
the second floor. As there was no bell he began banging on the 
gate with his hand. A window was opened and Shatov peeped 
out into the street. It was terribly dark, and difficult to make 
out anything. Shatov was peering out for some time, about a 

minute. 

"Is that you?" he asked suddenly. 
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"Yes," replied the uninvited guest. 

Shatov slammed the window, went downstairs and opened the 
gate. Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch stepped over the high sill, and 
without a word passed by lum straight into Kirillov's lodge. 


There everything was unlocked and all the doors stood open. 
The passage and the first two rooms were dark, but there was 
a light shining in the last, in which Kirillov lived and drank 
tea, and laughter and strange cries came from it. Nikolav 
Vsyevolodovitch went towards the light, but stood still in the 
doonvay wUhout going in. There was tea on the table. In the 
rniddle of the room stood the old woman who was a relation of 
the landlord She was bareheaded and was dressed in a petticoat 
and a hare-skm jacket, and her stockingless feet were thrust into 
slippers. In her arms she had an eighteen-months-old babv 
wth nothing on but its little shirt; with bare legs, flushed 

!rill ‘here were 

‘‘ stretching out 

ttle chilZn a sob as- 

ittle children do. Kinllov was bouncing a big red india-nihhpr 

nH r w The ball boLced^uplo threeiliS 

"Bawl^bawl" Kirillov 
haw and gave It to It. The baby threw it itself 
with Its awkward little hands, and Kirillov ran to nick it nn 
gain At last the “baw" rolled under the cupboari? "Baw^ 

S thTtll'^i^^h V "^""7 on ‘Sffloor; trying to 

of the rooA immediately carried it out 

lhrbfinn’his*L^d"'and “P A-’or 

pe^ed visit. ''WiU you' have tea?”^ at the iinex- 

He rose to his feet 

lod7vS' -T^rw^ttrou^^^ •' Vsyevo- 

-Sif K'nllpv declared delighted, 

up the floor later." but that s nothing: I'll mop 
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Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch sat down and emptied the cup he 
handed him almost at a gulp. 

“Some more?” asked Kirillov. 

“No, ihank you.” 

Kirillov, who had not sat down till then, seated himself facing 
him, and inquired: 

“Why have you come?” 

“On business. Here, read this letter from Gaganov; do you 
remember, I talked to you about him in Petersburg.” 

Kirillov took the letter, read it, laid it on the table and looked 
at him expectantly. 

“As you know, I met this Gaganov for the first time in my life 
a month ago, in Petersburg,” Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch began 
to explain. “We came across each other two or three times 
in company with other people. Without making my acquaint- 
ance and without addressing me, he managed to be very inso- 
lent to me. I told you so at the time; but now for something 
you don't know. As he was leaving Petersburg before I did, 
he sent me a letter, not like this one, yet impertinent in the 
highest degree, and what was queer about it was that it con- 
tained no sort of explanation of why it was written. I answered 
■liim at once, also by letter, and said, quite frankly, that he was 
probably angry with me on account of the incident with his 
father four years ago in the club here, and that I for my pait 
was prepared to make him every possible apology, seeing that 
my action was unintentional and was the result of illness. I 
begged him to consider and accept my apologies. He went away 
without answering, and now here I find him in a regular fury. 
Several things he has said about me in public have been re- 
peated to me, absolutely abusive, and making astounding 
charges against me. Finally, to-day. I get this letter, a letter 
such as no one has ever had before, I should think, containing 
such expressions as ‘the punch you got in your ugly face . 
I came in the hope that you would not refuse to be my 

second.” ,, , _ j 

“You said no one has ever had such a letter, obse^ea 

Kirillov, “they mav be sent in a rage. Such letters have been 

written more than once. Pushkin wrote to Hekem. All ngnt. 


ril come. Tell me how.” 

Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch explained that he wanted it to - 
to-morrow, and that he must begin by renevdng his 0“^'^ ° 
aDolo£r^^ and even with the promise of another letter of apol gy. 
b^ on condition that Gaganov, on his side, should promise to 


send no more letters. The letter he had received he would regard 
as unwritten. 

“Too much concession; he won’t agree," said Kirillov. 

‘T've come first of all to find out whether you would consent 
to be the bearer of such terms." 

'T'll take them. It’s your affair. But he won't agree." 

“I know he won’t agree." 

"He wants to fight. Say how you'll fight." 

“The point is that I want the thing settled to-morrow. By 

nine o'clock in the morning you must be at his house. He’ll 

listen, and won t agree, but will put you in communication with 

his second — let us say about eleven. You will arange things 

with him, and let us all be on the spot by one or two o'clock. 

Please try to arrarige that. The weapons, of course, will bt' 

pistols. And I particularly beg you to arrange to fix the 

bamere at ten paces apart; then you put each of us ten paces 

froin ^e barrier, and at a given signal we approach. Each must 

go nght up to his barrier, but you may fire before, on the wav 
1 believe that's all." 


''Ten paces between the barriers is very near," 
Kinllov. 


observed 


WeU. hvelye then, but not more. You understand that he 
wa.nts to fight in earnest. Do you know how to load a pistol?" 

^ a‘j u® pistols. I'll give my word that vou’ve 

Trere’ll'be his. 

ou^7’’ ^ ^ ^ toss up. his or 


“Excellent." 

“Would you like to look at the pistols’" 

Very well.” ^ 

revolver teides!'^/".^’ ^^ridges. I’ve a 

cStaKr. Si*"”" “ “• * *■ 

''"y ones." 
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weapons, which he had certainly obtained with great sacrifice. 

“You still have ihe same intentions?” Stavrogin asked after 
a moment’s silence, and with a certain wariness. 

“Yes,” answered Kirillov shortly, guessing at once from his 
voice what he was asking about, and he began taking the 
weapons from the table. 

“When?” Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch inquired still more 
cautiously, after a pause. 

In the meantime Kirillov had put both the boxes back in his 
trunk, and sat down in his place again. 

“That doesn’t depend on me, as you know — when they tell 
me,” he muttered, as though disliking the question; but at the 
same time with evident readiness to answer any other question. 
He kept his black lustreless eyes fixed continually on Stavrogin 
with a calm but warm and kindly expression in them. 

“I understand shooting oneself, of course,” Nikolay Vsyevo- 
lodovitch began suddenly, frowning a little, after a dreamy 
silence that lasted three minutes. 'T sometimes have thought 
of it myself, and then tliere always came a new idea : if one did 
something wicked, or, w'orse still, something shameful, that is, 
disgraceful, only vcr\' shameful and . . . ridiculous, such as 
people would remember for a thousand years and hold in scorn 
for a thousand years, and suddenly the thought comes: ‘one 
blow in the temple and there would be nothing more.’ One 
wouldn’t care then for men and that they would hold one m 
scorn for a thousand years, would one?” 

“You call that a new idea?” said Kirillov, after a moment’s 


thought. 



didn't call it so, but when I tliought it I felt it as 


a new idea.” 

“You ‘felt the idea’?” observed Kirillov. “That’s good. 
There are lots of ideas that are always there and yet suddenly 
become new. That's true. I see a great deal now as though it 
were for the first time.” 

“Suppose you had lived in the moon,” Stavrogin interrupted, 
not listening, but pursuing his own thought, “and suppose there 
you had done all these nastv and ridiculous things. . . . You 
know from here for certain that they will laugh at you and hold 
you in scorn for a thousand years as long as the moon l^ts. 
But how you are here, and looking at the moon from here, 
don’t care here for anything you’ve done there, and that the 
people there will hold you in scorn for a thousand years, do 

you?” 
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“I don't know,” answered Kirillov. "Tve not been in the 
moon,” he added, without any irony, simply to state the fact. 

“Whose baby was that just now?” 

“The old woman's mother-in-law was here — no, daughter-in- 
law, it's all the same. Three days. She’s lying ill with the baby, 
it cries a lot at night, it's the stomach. The mother sleeps, but 
the old woman picks it up; I play ball with it. The ball's from 
Hamburg. I bought it in Hamburg to throw it and catch it, it 
strengthens the spine. It's a girl.” 

"Are you fond of children.'’” 

I am, ' answered Kirillov, though rather indifferently. 

“Then you’re fond of life?” 

‘‘Yes, I’m fond of life! What of it?” 

“Though you’ve made up your mind to shoot yourself.” 

“What of it? Why connect it? Life's one thing and that’s 
another.^ Life exists, but death doesn’t at all.” 

|You’ve begun to believe in a future eternal life?” 

“No. not in a future eternal life, but in eternal life here. 
Ihere are moments, you reach moments, and time suddenly 
stands still, and it Nvill become eternal/' 

‘You hope to reach such a moment? ” 

“Yes.” 


That 11 scarcely be possible in our time," Nikolay Vsyevolo- 
dovitch responoed slowly and, as it were, dreamily the two 

spoke wthout the slightest irony. "In the Apocalypse the aneel 
swears that there will be no more time.” ® 

I kriow. That’s very true; distinct and exact Whpn all 

Serein be" no need^ofT"^ I'’"'" 

extin^STd'in ATm,nd """ 

beginnL° of Ze™- sli v the same from the 
ftiUompassion ■ ^ ^nd of disdain- 

time‘'i;7nev‘^r%Zoiher"-^KindbvZH 'T of 

though there wereJaltS’ a ttutplTulhTu^^^^^^^^ 

You seem to be very, happy, Kirillov " 

ordinal^ re^y as though making the most 

Bn^you "'®';^*stoeKed so lately, angry with Liputin." 

• 1 m not scolding now. I didn’t know then that 
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I was happy. Have you seen a leaf, a leaf from a tree?" 
"Yes." 

"I saw a yellow one lately, a little green. It was decayed at 
the edges. It was blown by the wind. When I was ten years 
old I used to shut my eyes in the winter on purpose and fancy a 
green leaf, bright, with veins on it, and the sun shining. I used 
to open my eyes and not believe them, because it was very nice, 
and I used to shut them again." 

"What's that? An allegory?" 

"N-no . . . why? I’m not speaking of an allegory, but of 
a leaf, only a leaf. The leaf is good. Everything's good." 
"Everything?" 

"Everything. Man is unhappy because he doesn't know he's 
happy. It’s only that. That's all, that’s all! If anyone finds 
out he'll become happy at once, that minute. That mother-in- 
lav/ will die; but the baby will remain. It's all good. I dis- 
covered it all of a sudden." 

"And if anyone dies of hunger, and if anyone insults and 

outrages the little girl, is that good?" 

"Yes! And if anyone blows his brains out for the baby, 

that's good too. And if anyone doesn’t, that’s good too. It's all 

good, all. It's good for all those who know that it’s all good. 
If they knew that it was good for them, it would be good for 
them, but as long as they don't know it’s good for them, it will 
be bad for them. That's the whole idea, the whole of it." 
"When did you find out you were so happy?" 

"Last week, on Tuesday, no, Wednesday, for it was Wednes- 
day by that time, in the night." 

"By what reasoning?" 

"I don't remember; I was walking about the room; never 
mind. I stopped my clock. It was thirty-seven minutes past 

two." . 

"As an emblem of the fact that there will be no more lime-' 


Kirillov was silent. 

"They're bad because they don’t know they re good. When 
they find out, they won’t outrage a little girl. They’ll find out 
that they’re good and they'll all become good, every one ct 


them. 
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"Here you've found it out, so have you become good then?" 

"I am good." , . 

"That I agree with, though," Stavrogin muttered, frovmmg. 

"He who teaches that all are good-will end the world. 

"He who taught it was crucified." 



“He will come, and his name will be the man-god. “ 

“The god-man?” 

“The man-god. That’s the difference.” 

“Surely it wasn't you lighted the lamp under the ikon?” 

“Yes, it was I lighted it.” 

“Did you do it believing?” 

“The old woman likes to have the lamp and she hadn't time 
to do it to-day,” muttered Kirillov. 

“You don’t say prayers yourself?” 

“I pray to everything. You see the spider crawling on the 
wall, I look at it and thank it for crawling.” 

His eyes glowed again. He kept looking straight at Stavrogin 
with firm and unfhnching expression. Stavrogin frowned ana 
"^^Iched him disdainfully, but there was no mockery ifi his eyes. 

“I’ll bet tliat when I come next time you’ll be believing in 
God too,” he said, getting up and taking his hat. 

“Why?” said Kirillov, getting up too. 

“If you were to find out that you believe in God, then you'd 
^lieve m Him; but since you don’t know that vou believe in 
Him, then you don't believe in Him,” laughed Nikolay 


“That's not right,” Kirillov pondered, “you've distorted the 

fl'PPant joke. Remember what you have meant in 
my fife, Stavrogin. 

“Good-bye, Kirillov.” ' 

“Come at night; when will you?” 

"A forgotten about to-morrow?” 

Ach, I d forgotten. Don’t be uneasy. I won't oversleer> 

eotn - ^ “P I want to 

®ten ^ “P o'clock, 

len 0 clock , and I wake up at ten o clock ” 

vitch.Tookhgarhfpal^rcr"’'' Vsyevolodo- 

I II come and open the gate." 

“P^o for me.” 

Ah, Shatov. Very well, good-bye/' 


V 1 


C'zCsTa’S to”” •“ 

. «Cs.‘;',.ai;s;h"Ss'’5r 
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only fulfilling a duty. "You question me as to what I- know. 

I know that you entered that society abroad, two year? ago, 
at the time of the old organisation, just before you went to 
America, and I believe, just after our last conversation, about 
which you wrote so much to me in your letter from ^enca. 
By the way. I must apologise for not having answered you by 

letter, but confined myself to . . . , . 

“To sending the money; wait a bit, Shatov interrupted, 

hurriedly pulling out a drawer in the table and taking from 

under some papers a rainbow-coloured note. Here, take it , 

the hundred roubles you sent me; but for you I should have 

perished out there. I should have been a long time paying it 

^ck if it had not been for your mother. She made me a P^e^t 

of that note nine months ago, because I was so badly off alter 

my illness. But, go on, please. . . - 
He was breathless. ^ 

“In America you changed your views, and when you cam 
back you wanted to resign. They gave you no answer bu 
charged you to take over a printing press here in Russia from 
someone, and to keep it till you handed it over to someone who 
would come from them for it. I don’t know the details exactly, 
but I fancy that’s the position in outline. You undertook it 
5ie hoS o^r on the conation, that it would be the last task they 
would^uire of you, and that ‘hen they would release you 

altogether. Whether that is so or not I learnt it, 

but quite by.chance. But now for what I fancy you don t know, 

these gentry have no intention of parting with you. 

■ ’Thlt’rabsurd 1 ” cried Shatov. ’ I’ve told ‘hem honesdy 
that I’ve cut myself off from them in everything That is my 
right the right to freedom of conscience and of thought. . . . i 
won’t put up with itl There’s no power which could . . . 

"I ^ay, ^don’t shout,” Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch smd 
earnestly .^checking him. "That Verhovensky is such a fellow 

that he may be liftening to us now in your 
with his own ears or someone else s. Even that dru . 
Lelwadkin, was probably bound to keep an eye on you, and 
yo7on him. too, I dare say? You’d better tell me, has Vor- 

hovensky accepted your arguments now, or not. 

-nl Ls. He hai said that it can be done and that I have 

"Well then, he’s deceiving you I know ‘kat ^Jov 
who scarcely belongs to them at all. has given “’em informal 
rbouryou. And thiy have lots of agents, even people who don 
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know that they’re serving the society. They’ve always kept 
a watch on you. One of the things Pyotr Verhovensky came 
here for was to settle your business once for all, and he is 
fully authorised to do so, that is at the first good opportunity, 
to get rid of you, as a man who knows too much and might give 
them away. I repeat that this is certain, and allow me to add 
that they are, for some reason, convinced that you are a spy. 
and that if you haven’t informed against them yet, you will. Is 
that true? ” 

Shatov made a wry face at hearing such a question asked in 
such a matter-of-fact tone. 

“If I were a spy, whom could I inform?” he said angrily, 
not giving a direct answer. “No, leave me alone, let me go to 
the devil!” he cried suddenly, catching again at his original 
idea, which agitated him violently. Apparently it affected him 
more deeply than the news of his own danger. “You, you, 
Stavrogin, how could you mix yourself up with such shame- 
ful, stupid, second-hand absurdity? You a member of the 
society? What an exploit for Stavrogin!” he cried suddenly, 
in despair. 

He clasped his hands, as though nothing could be a bitterer 
and more inconsolable grief to him than such a discovery. 

“Excuse me,” said Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, extremely sur- 
prised. “but you seem to look upon me as a sort of sun. and on 
yourself as an insect in comparison. I noticed that even from 
your letter in America.” 

“You . . . you know. . . . Oh, let us drop me altogether,” 
Shatov broke off suddenly, “and if you can explain anything 
about yourself explain it. . . . Answer my question I ” he 
repeated feverishly. 

“With pleasure. You ask how I could get into such a den? 
After what I have told you, I’m bound to be frank with you to 
some extent on the subject. You see, strictly speaking, I don't 
belong to the society at all, and I never have belonged to it 
and I ye much more right than you to leave them, because i 
never joined them. In fact, from the very beginning I told them 

happened to help 

th^ It ^ simply b^n by accident as a man of leisure. I took 

waTa^ But plan, but that 

was all. But now they ve changed their views, and have made 

up their minds that it would be dangerous to let me go and I 
believe I’m sentenced to death too,” ^ ^ 

Oh, they do nothing but sentence to death, and all by 
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means 
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of sealed documents, signed by three men and a half. And you 
think they’ve any power ! " 

“You’re partly right there and partly not," Stavrogin 
answered with the same indifference, almost listlessness. 
“There’s no doubt that there’s a great deal that's fanciful about 
it, as there always is in such cases: a handful magnifies its 
size and significance. To my thinking, if you will have it, the 
only one is Pyotr Verhovensky, and it’s simply good-nature on 
his part to consider himself only an agent of the society. Bui 
the fundamental idea is no stupider than others of the sort. 
They are connected with the Internationale. They have suc- 
ceeded in establishing agents in Russia, they have even hit on a 
rather original method, though it’s only theoretical, of course. 
As for their intentions here, the movements of our Russian 
organisation are something so obscure and almost always unex- 
pected. that really they might try anything among us. Note 
that Verhovensky is an obstinate man." 

“He’s a bug. an ignoramus, a buffoon, who understands 
nothing in Russia!" cried Shatov spitefully. 

“You know him very little. It’s quite true that none of them 
understand much about Russia, but not much less than you and 
I do. Besides, Verhovensky is an enthusiast.’’ 

“Verhovensky an enthusiast?" 

“Oh, yes. There is a point w’hen he ceases to be a buffoon 
and becomes a madman. I beg you to- remember your own 
expression : 'Do you know how powerful a single man may 
be?’ Please don’t laugh about it. he’s quite capable of pulling 
a trigger. They are convinced that I am a spy too. As they 
don’t know how to do things themselves, they're awfully fond 
of accusing people of being spies.’’ ^ 

“But you're not afraid, are you?’’ 

“N-no. I’m not very much afraid. . . . But your case is 
quite different. I warned you that you might anyway keep 
it in mind. To my thinking there’s no reason to be offended 
in being threatened with danger by fools; their brains don’t 
affect the question. They've raised their hand against bet^r 
men than you or me. It's a quarter past eleven, though." He 
looked at his watch and got up froin^his chair. “I wanted to ask 
you one quite irrelevant question." 

“For God's sake!” cried Shatov. rising impulsively from his 

beg your pardon?" Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch looked at 
him inquiringly. 
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“Ask it, ask your question for God’s sake," Shatov repeated 
in indescribable excitement, "but on condition that I ask you a 
question too. I beseech you to allow me ... 1 can t . . . ask 
your question!" 

Stavrogin waited a moment and then began. 

"I’ve heard that you have some influence on Marya Timo- 
fyevna, and that she was fond of seeing you and hearing you 
talk. Is that so?" 

"Yes . . . she used to listen ..." said Shatov, confused. 

“Within a day or two I intend to make a public announce- 
ment of our marriage here in the town." 

“Is that possible?" Shatov whispered, almost with horror. 

"1 don't quite understand you. There’s no sort of difficulty 
about it, witnesses to the marriage are here. Everything took 
place in Petersburg, perfectly legally and smoothly, and it has 
not been made known till now, it is simply because the wit- 
nesses, Kirillov, Pyotr Verhovensky, and Lebyadkin (whom I 
now have the pleasure of claiming as a brother-in-law) promised 
to hold their tongues." 

"I don’t mean that . . . You speak so calmly . . . but go 
onl Listen I You weren’t forced into that marriage, were you?" 

"No, no one forced me into it." Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch 
smiled at Shatov's importunate haste. 

"And what’s that talk she keeps up about her baby ? ’ ’ Shatov 
interposed disconnectedly, with feverish haste. 

"She talks about her baby? Bah! I didn’t know. It’s the 
first time I’ve heard of it. She never had a baby and couldn't 
have had: Marya Timofyevna is a virgin." 

"Ah! That's just what I thought! Listen!" 

"What’s the matter with you, Shatov?" 

Shatov hid his face in his hands, turned away, but suddenly 
clutched Stavrogin by the shoulders. 

"Do you know why, do you know why, an^-way," he 
shouted, "why you did all this, and why you are resolved on 
such a punishment now!" 

"Your question is clever and malignant, but I mean to sur- 

pnse you too; I fancy I do know why I got married then, 

and why I am resolved on such a punishment now, as you 
express it." 

... of that later. Put it off. Let's talk 
for you cflief thing. I’ve been waiting two years 
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“I've waited too long for you. I’ve been flunking of you 
incessantly. You are the only man who could move ... I 
wrote to you about it from America." 

“I remember your long letter very well." 

“Too long to be read? No doubt; six sheets of notepaper. 
Don’t speak ! Don’t speak ! Tell me, can you spare me another 
ten minutes? . . . But now, this minute ... I have waited 
for you too long." 

“Certainly, half an hour if you like, but not more, if that will 
suit you." 

“And on condition, too," Shatov put in wrathfully, “that 
you take a different tone. Do you hear? I demand when I 
ought to entreat. Do you understand what it means to demand 
when one ought to entreat?" 

“I understand that in that way you lift yourself above all 
ordinary considerations for the sake of loftier aims," said 
Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch with a faint smile. “I see with regret, 
too, that you’re feverish." 

“I beg you to treat me with respect, I insist on it!" shouted 
Shatov. “not my personality — I don't care a hang for that, but 
something else, just for this once. While I am talking ... we 
are two beings, and have come together in infinity ... for the 
last time in the world. Drop your tone and speak like a human 
being! Speak, if only for once in your Ufe with the voice of a 
man. I say it not for my sake but for yours. Do you under- 
stand that you ought to forgive me that blow in the face if 
only because I gave you the opportunity of realising youi 
immense power. . . . Again you smile your disdainful, worldly 
smile! Oh. when will you understand me! Have done with 
being a snob! Understand that I insist on that. I insist on it. 
else I won't speak. I'm not going to for anything!" 

His excitement was approaching frenzy. Nikolay Vsyevolodo- 
vitch frowned and seemed to become more on his guard. 

“Since I have remained another half-hour with you when 
time is so precious," he pronounced earnestly and impressively, 
"you may rest assured that I mean to listen to you at least with 
interest . . . and I am convinced that I shall hear from you 
much that is new." 

He sat down on a chair. 

“Sit down!" cried Shatov, and he sat down himself. 

“Please remember,” Stavrogin interposed once more, “that I 
was about to ask a real favour of you concerning Marya Timo* 
fyevna, of great importance for her, anyway. . . 
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"What?” Shatov frowned suddenly with the air of a man 
who has just been intemipted at the most important moment, 
and who gazes at you unable to grasp the question. 

“And you did not let me finish,” Nikolay Vsyevolodovitcn 

went on with a smile. 

“Oh. nonsense, afterwards!” Shatov waved his hand dis- 
dainfully, grasping, at last, what he wanted, and passed at once 
to his principal theme. 


VII 

“Do you know,” he began, with flashing eyes, almost 
menacingly, bending right forward in his chair, raising the fore- 
finger of his right hand above him (obviously unaware that he 
was doing so), “do you know who are the only 'god-bearing‘ 
people on earth, destined to regenerate and save the world in 
the name of a new God, and to whom are given the keys of life 
and of the new world ... Do you know which is that people 
and what is its name?” 

“From your manner I am forced to conclude, and I think I 
may as well do so at once, that it is the Russian people.” 

“And you can laugh, oh, what a race!” Shatov burst out. 

“Calm yourself, I beg of you; on the contrary, I was expect- 
ing something of the sort from you.” 

“You expected something of the sort? And don’t you know 
those words yourself?” 

“I know them very well. I see only too well what you're 
driving at. All your phrases, even the expression 'god-bearing 
people’ is only a sequel to our talk two years ago, abroad, not 
long before you went to America. ... At least, as far as I can 
recall it now.” 

“It’s your phrase altogether, not mine. Your own, not simply 
the sequel of our conversation. ‘Our’ conversation it was not 
at all. It was a teacher uttering weighty words, and a pupil 
who was raised from the dead. I was that pupil and you were 
the teacher.” 

‘‘But, if you remember, it was just after my words you joined 
their society, and only aftenvards went away to America.” 

“Yes. and I wrote to you from America about that. I wrote 
to you about everything. Yes, I could not at once tear my 
bleeding heart from what I had grown into from childhood, on 
which had been lavished all the raptures of my hopes and all 
the tears of my hatred. ... It is difficult to change gods. I 
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did not believe you then, because I did not want to believe, I 
plunged for the last time into that sewer. . . . But the seed 
remained and grew up. Seriously, tell me seriously, didn’t you 
read all my letter from America, perhaps you didn’t read it 
at all?” 

“I read three pages of it. The first hvo and the last. And 
I glanced through the middle as well. But I was always 
meaning . . .” 

“Ah, never mind, drop it! Damn it!” cried Shatov, waving 
his hand. “If you’ve renounced those words about the people 
now, how could you have uttered them then? . . . That's 
what crushes me now.” 

'T wasn't joking with you then; in persuading you I was per- 
haps more concerned with myself than with you,” Stavrdgin 
pronounced enigmatically. 

“You weren’t joking! In America I was lying for three 
months on straw beside a hapless creature, and I learnt from 
him that at the very time when you were sowing the seed of 
God and the Fatherland in my heart, at that very lime, perhaps 
during those very days, you were infecting the heart of that 
hapless creature, that maniac Kirillov, with poison . . . you 
confirmed false malignant ideas in him, and brought him to 
the verge of insanity. . . . Go, look at him now, he is your 
creation . . . you've seen him though.” 

“In the first place, I must observe that Kirillov himself told 
me that he is happy and that he's good. Your supposition that 
all this was going on at the same time is almost correct. But 
what of it? i repeat, I was not deceiving either of you.” 

"Are you an atheist? An atheist now?” 

“Yes ” 

“And then?” 

“Just as I was then.” 

“I wasn’t asking you to treat me with respect when I began 
the conversation. With your intellect you might have under- 
stood that,” Shatov muttered indignantly. 

“I didn’t get up at your first word, I didn’t close the con- 
versation, I didn’t go away from you, but have been sitting here 
ever since submissively answering your questions and . . . cries, 
so it seems I have not been lacking in respect to you yet.” 

Shatov interrupted, waving his hand. 

“Do you remember your expression that ‘an atheist can’t be 
a Russian', that ‘an atheist at once ceases to be a Russian'? 
Do you remember saying that?” 
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“Did V” Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch questioned him back. 

“You ask? You've forgotten? And yet that was one ot the 
truest statements of the leading peculiarity of the Russian soul, 
which you divined. You can’t have forgotten it 1 I will remind 
you of something else: you said then that a man who was not 
orthodox could not be Russian . 

“I imagine that’s a Slavophil idea.” 

“The Slavophils of to-day disown it. Nowadays, people have 
grown cleverer. But you went further: you believed that Roman 
Catholicism was not Christianity; you asserted tliat Rome pro- 
claimed Christ subject to the third temptation of the devil. 
Announcing to all the world that Christ without an earthly 
kingdom cannot hold his ground upon earth, Catholicism by so 
doing proclaimed Antichrist and ruined the whole Western 
world. You pointed out that if France is in agonies now 
it’s simply the fault of Catholicism, for she has rejected 
the iniquitous God of Rome and has not found a new 
one. That’s what you could say then! I remember our con- 
versations.” 

"If I believed, no doubt I should repeat it even now, I 
wasn't lying when I spoke as though I had faith,” Nikolay 
Vsyevolodovitch pronounced very earnestly. “But I must tell 
you, this repetition of my ideas in the past makes a very dis- 
agreeable impression on me. Can't you leave off?” 

“If you believe it?” repeated Shatov, paying not the slightest 
attention to this request. “But didn’t you tell me that if it were 
mathematically proved to you that the truth excludes Christ, 
you’d prefer to stick to Christ rather than to the truth? Did you 
say that? Did you?” 

“But allow me too at last to ask a question,” said Nikolay 
Vsyevolodovitch, raising his voice. “What is the object of this 
irritable and . . . malicious cross-examination?” 

This examination will be over for all eternity, and you will 
never hear it mentioned again.” 

“You keep insisting that we are outside the limits of lime 
and space.” 

“Hold your tongue!” Shatov cried suddenly. “I am stupid 
and awkward, but let my name perish in ignominy! Let me 
repeat your leading idea. . . . Oh, only a dozen lines, only the 

Repeat it, if it's only the conclusion. . . 

Stavrogin made a movement to look at his watch, but re- 
strained himself and did not look. 


Shatov bont fonvard in his chair again and again held up his 
finger for a moment. 

"Not a single nation/’ he went on, as though reading it line 
by line, still gazing menacingly al Stavrogin, "not a single 
nation has ever been founded on principles of science or reason. 
There has never been an example of it, except for a brief 
moment, through folly. Socialism is from its very nature bound 
to be atheism, seeing that it has from the very first proclaimed 
that it is an atheistic organisation of society, and that it intends 
to establish itself exclusively on the elements of science and 
reason. Science and reason have, from the beginning of time, 
played a secondary and subordinate part in the life of nations; 
so it will be till the end of time. Nations are built up and moved 
by another force which sways and dominates them, the origin 
of which is unknown and inexplicable: that force is the force of 
an insatiable desire to go on to the end, though at the same time 
it denies that end. It is the force of the persistent assertion of 
one’s own e.xistence, and a denial of death. It's the spirit of life, 
as the Scriptures call it, ‘the river of living water’, the drying 
up of which is threatened in the Apocalypse. It’s the aesthetic 
principle, as the philosophers call it, the ethical principle with 
which they identify it, 'the seeking for God', as I call it more 
simply. The object of every national movement, in every people 
and at every period of its existence, is only the seeking for its 
god, who must be its own god, and the faith in Him as the only 
true one. God is the synthetic personality of the whole people, 
taken from its beginning to its end. It has never happened that 
all, or even many, peoples have had one common god, but each 
has always had its own. It’s a sign of the decay of nations when 
they begin to have gods in common. When gods begin to be 
common to several nations the gods are dying and the faith in 
them, together with the nations themselves. The stronger a 
people the more individual their God. There never has been a 
nation without a religion, that is, without an idea of good and 
evil. Every people has its own conception of good and evil, 
and its own good and evil. When the same conceptions of good 
and evil become prevalent in several nations, then these nations 
are dying, and then the very distinction between good and evil 
is beginning to disappear. Reason has never had the power to 
define good and evil, or even to distinguish between good and 
evil, even approximately; on the contrary, it has always mixed 
them up in a disgraceful and pitiful way; science has even given 
the solution by the fist. This is particularly characteristic of the 
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half-truths of science, the most terrible scourge of humanity, 
unknown -till this century, and worse than plague, famine, or 
war. A half-truth is a despot such as has never been in t’ne 
world before. A despot that has its priests and iU slaves, a 
despot to whom all do homage with love and superstition hither- 
to inconceivable, before which science itself trembles and cringes 
in a shameful way. These are your own words, Stavrogin, all 
except that about the half-truth; that’s my own because I am 
myself a case of half-knowledge, and that's why I hate it particu- 
larly. I haven't altered anything of your ideas or even of your 
words, not a syllable." 

‘T don’t agree that you’ve not altered anything," Stavrogin 
observed cautiously. "You accepted them with ardour, 
and in your ardour have transformed them unconsciously. 
The very fact that you reduce God to a simple attribute of 
nationality . . 

He suddenly began watching Shatov wth intense and peculiar 
attention, not so much his woids as himself. 


"I reduce God to the attribute of nationality?" cried Shatov. 
"On the contrary, I raise the people to God. And has it ever 
been othenvise? The people is the body of God. Every people 
is only a people sc long as it has its own god and excludes all 
other gods on earth irreconcilably; so long as it believes that by 
its god it will conquer and drive out of the world all other gods. 
Such, from the beginning of time, has been the belief of all great 
nations, all, any\vay, who have been specially remarkable, all 
who have been leaders of humanity. There is no going against 
facts. The Jews lived only to await the coming of the true God 
and left the world the true God. The Greeks deified nature and 
bequeathed the world their religion, that is, philosophy and art. 
Rorne deified the people in the State, and bequeathed the idea 
of the State to the nations. France throughout her long history 
was only the incarnation and development of the Roman god. 
and if they have at last flung their Roman god into the abyss 
and plunged into atheism, which, for the time being, they call 
r"’' because socialism is, anyway, healthier 

thaf ^ believe 

ftat the truth is only to be found in itself alone (in itself alone 

and : tt ‘t 'toes not believe that it alone is fit 

and destined to raise up and save all the rest by its truth, it 

A 'li'*” ethnographical material, and not a 

^ocept a secondary’ 

part in the history of Humanity, nor even one of the first, but 
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will have the first part. A nation w'hich loses this belief ceases 
to be a nation. But there is only one truth, and therefore only a 
single one out of the nations can have the true God, even though 
other nations may have great gods of their own. Only one 
nation is ‘god-bearing’, that's the Russian people, and . . 
and . . . and can you think me such a fool, Stavrogin,” he 
yelled frantically all at once, "that I can't distinguish whether 
my words at this moment are the rotten old commonplaces that 
have been ground out in all the Slavophil mills in Moscow, or a 
perfectly new saying, the last word, the sole word of renewal 
and resurrection, and . . . and what do I care for your laughter 
at this minute I What do I care that you utterly, utterly fail to 
understand me, not a word, not a sound ! Oh, how I despise 
your haughty laughter and your look at this minute!" 

He jumped up from his seat; there was positively foam on 
his lips. 

"On the contrary, Shatov, on the contrary," Stavrogin began 
with extraordinary earnestness and self-control, still keeping his 
seat, "on the contrary, your fervent words have revived many 
extremely powerful recollections in me. In your words I recog- 
nise my own mood two years ago, and now I will not tell you, 
as I did just now, that you have exaggerated my ideas. I be- 
lieve, indeed, that they were even more exceptional, even more 
independent, and I assure you for the third time that I should 
be very glad to confirm all that you've said just now, every 
syllable of it, but . . ." 

"But you want a hare?" 

"Wh-a-t?" 

"Your own nasty expression," Shatov laughed spitefully, 
sitting down again. "To cook vour hare you must first catch 
it, to believe in God you must first have a god. You used to 
say that in Petersburg, I'm told, like Nozdryov, who tried to 

catch a hare by his hind legs." 

"No, what he did was to boast he'd caught him. By the 
way. allow me to trouble you with a question though, for indeed 
I think I have the right to one now. Tell me, have you caught 
your hare?" 

"Don't dare to ask me in such words! Ask differently, quite 
differently." Shatov suddenly began trembling all over. 

"Certainly I’ll ask differently." Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch 
looked coldly at him. "I only wanted to know, do you believe 

in God, yourself?" , 

"1 believe in Russia . . . I believe in her orthodoxy. . . . i 
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believe in the body of Christ. ... I believe that the new 
advent will take place in Russia. ... I believe . . .” Shnlov 
muttered frantically. 

"And in God? In God?" 

"I . . . I will believe in God." 

Not one muscle moved in Stavrogin’s face. Shatov looked 
passionately and defiantly at him, as though he would have 
scorched him with his eyes. 

"I haven't told you tliat I don't believe," he cried at last. "I 
will only have you know that I am a luckless, tedious book, and 
nothing more so far, so far. . . . But confound me! We're 
discussing you, not me. . . . I’m a man of no talent, and can 
only give my blood, nothing more, like every man without 
talent: never mind my blood either! I'm talking about you. 
I've been waiting here two years for you. , . . Here I've been 
dancing about in my nakedness before you for the last half-hour. 
You, only you can raise that flag! . . 

He broke oft', and sat as though in despair, with his elbows 
on (he table and his head in his hands. 

"I merely mention it as something queer," Stavrogin inter- 
rupted suddenly. "Everyone for some inexplicable reason keeps 
foisting a flag upon me. Pyotr Verhovensky, too, is convinced 
that I might raise his flag', that's how his words were repeated 
to me, anyway. He has taken it into his head that I'm capable 
of playing the part of Stenka Razin for them, 'from my extra- 
ordinary aptitude for crime', his saying too." 

What? cried Shatov. " ‘from your extraordinary aptitude 
tor crune ? ^ * 


"Just so.” 

if true?” he asked, \vith an angry smile. "Is 

It true that when you were in Petersburg you belonged to a 

von in P^^^tismg beastly sensuality? Is it true that 

you could give lessons to the Marquis de Sade? Is it true that 
you decoyed and corrupted children? Speak, don’t dare to 
he, he cned, beside himself. "Nikolay Stavrogin cannot lie to 

ft’s t™; ™ tne and';? 

on the spot!” 
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some brutal obscene action and any great exploit, even the sacn- 
fice of life for the good of humanity? Is it true that you have 
found identical beauty, equal enjoyment, in both extremes?" 

"It’s impossible to answer like this. ... I won’t answer," 
muttered Stavrogin, who might well have got up and gone 
away, but who did not get up and go away. 

"I don’t know either why evil is hateful and good is beautiful, 
but I know why the sense of that distinction is effaced and lost 
in people like the Stavrogins," Shatov persisted, trembling all 
over. "Do you know why you made that base and shameful 
marriage? Simply because the shame and senselessness of it 
reached the pitch of genius! Oh, you are not one of those who 
linger on the brink. You fly head foremost. You married from 
a passion for martyrdom, from a craving for remorse, through 
moral sensuality. It was a laceration of the nerves. . . 
Defiance of common sense was too tempting. Stavrogin and a 
wretched, half-witted, crippled beggar! When you bit the 
governor's ear did you feel sensual pleasure? Did you? You 
idle, loafing, little snob. Did you?" 

"You’re a psychologist,” said Stavrogin, turning paler and 
paler, "though you're partly mistaken as to the reasons of my 
marriage. But who can have given you all this information?" 
he asked, smiling, with an effort. "Was it Kirillov? But he had 
nothing to do with it." 

"You turn pale." 

"But what is it you want?" Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch asked, 
raising his voice at last. "I've been sitting under your lash for 
the last half-hour, and you might at least let me go civilly. 
Unless you really have some reasonable object in treating me 
like this." 

"Reasonable object?" 

"Of course, you're in duty bound, anyway, to let me know 
your object. I've been expecting you to do so all the time, but 
you've shown me nothing so far but frenzied spite. I beg you 
to open the gate for me." 

He got up from the chair. Shatov rushed frantically after 

him. . 

"Kiss the earth, water it with your tears, pray for forgive- 
ness," he cried, clutching him by the shoulder. 

"I didn't kill you . . . that morning, though ... I drew 
back my hands ..." Stavrogin brought out almost with 

anguish, keeping his eyes on the ground. 

"Speak outl Speak out! You came to warn me of danger. 
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You have let me speak. You mean to-morrow to announce your 
marriage publicly. . . . Do you suppose 1 don't see fiom your 
face that some new menacing idea is dominating youP . . . 
Stavrogin, why am I condemned to believe in you through all 
eternity? Could I speak like this to anyone else? 1 have 
modesty, but I am not ashamed of my nakedness because it's 
Stavrogin I am speaking to. I was not afraid of caricaturing 
a grand idea by handling it because Stavrogin was listening to 
me. . . . Shan’t I kiss your footprints when you've gone? I 
can’t tear you out of my heart, Nikolay Stavrogin ! ” 

"I'm sorry I can't feel affection for you, Shatov," Stavrogin 
replied coldly. 

"I know you can't, and I know you are not lying. Listen, 
I can set it all right. I can ‘catch your hare’ for you." 
Stavrogin did not speak. 

"You’re an atheist because you’re a snob, a snob of the 
snobs. You've lost the distinction between good and evil because 
you’ve lost touch with your own people. A new generation is 
coming, straight from the heart of the people, and you will know 
nothing of it, neither you nor the Verhovenskys, father or son; 
nor I, for I'm a snob too — I, the son of your serf and lackey, 

Pashka. . . . Listen. Attain to God by work; it all lies in that; 

or disappear like rotten mildew. Attain to Him by work." 

"God by work? What sort of work?" 

"Peasants’ work. Go, give up all your wealth. ... Ah! 
you laugh, you're afraid of some trick?" 

But Stavrogin was not laughing. 

“You suppose that one maj' attain to God by work, and by 
peasants work, he repeated, reflecting as though he had 

and serious wliich was worth 
considering. By the way,” he passed suddenly to a new idea 

at^^'l ‘tSri'w n r"'- 

at all, that I ve nothing to give up? I’m scarcely in a nn<;irinn 
even to provide for Marya Timofyevna's future ^ Another 
thing : I c^e to ask you if it would be po^ble fo; vou to re 

Timofyevna in the future, as you are the only 
person who has some influence over her poor brain I “ v Tws 

for anything.” ^ ^ 

•,1 ck * You're speaking of Marva Timofvevna ’* 

5 « "‘i" >» s. 

Tihon.” ® Afterwards, of course. . . . Listen. Go to 
‘ To whom ? ’ ' 
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“To Tihon, who used to be a bishop. He lives retired now, 
on account of illness, here in the town, in the Bogorodsky 
monastery.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Nothing. People go and see him. You go. What is it to 
you? What is it to you?” 

“It's the first time I’ve heard of him, and . . . I’ve never 
seen anything of that sort of people. Thank you, I’ll go.” 

“This way.” 

Shatov lighted him down the stairs. “Go along.” He flung 
open the gate into the street. 

“I shan't come to you any more, Shatov,” said Stavrogin 
quietly as he stepped through the gateway. 

The darkness and the rain continued as before. 


CHAPTER n 
NIGHT (continued) 

I 

H e walked the length of Bogoyavlensky Street. At last the 
road began to go downhill; his feet slipped in the mud and 
suddenly there lay open before him a wide, misty, as it were 
empty expanse — the river. The houses were replaced by hovels; 
the street was lost in a multitude of irregular little alleys. 

Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch was a long while making his way 
between the fences, keeping close to the river-bank, but finding 
his way confidently, and scarcely giving it a thought indeed. 
He was absorbed in something quite different, and looked round 
with surprise when suddenly, waking up from a profound 
reverie, he found himself almost in the middle of one long, wet, 
floating bridge. 

There was not a soul to be seen, so that it seemed strange to 
him when suddenly, almost at his elbow, he heard a deferentially 
familiar, but rather pleasant, voice, with a suave intonation, 
such as is affected by our over-refined tradespeople or befnzzled 
young shop assistants. 

“Will you kindly allow me, sir, to share your umbrella;' 
There actually was a figure that crept under his umbrella, or 
tried to appear to do so. The tramp was walking beside him, 
almost “feeling his elbow”, as the soldiers say. Slackening his 
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pace, Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch bent down to look more closely, 
as far as he could, in the darkness. It was a short man, and 
seemed like an artisan who had been drinking: he was shabbily 
and scantily dressed; a cloth cap, soaked by the rain and with 
the brim half tom off. perched on his shaggy, curly head, lie 
looked a thin, vigorous, swaithy man with dark hair; his eyes 
were large and must have been black, with a hard glitter and a 
yellow tinge in them, like a gipsy's; that could be divined even 
in the darkness. He was about forty, and was not drunk. 

"Do you know me?" asked Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch. 

"Mr. Stavrogin, Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch. You were pointed 
out to me at the station, when the train stopped last Sunday, 
though I had heard enough of you beforehand." 

"From Pyotr Stepanovitch? Are you . . , Fcdka the 
convict?" 


"I was christened Fyodor Fyodorovitch. My mother is living 
to this day in these parts; she's an old woman, and grows more 
and more bent every day. She prays to God for me, day and 
night, so that she doesn’t waste her old age lying on the stove." 
"You escaped from prison?" 

"I’ve had a change of luck. I gave up books and bells and 
church-going because I'd a life sentence, so that I had a very 
long time to finish my term." 

"What are you doing' here?" 

“Well, I do what I can. My uncle, too, died last week in 
pnson here He was there for false coin, so I threw two dozen 
stones at the dogs by wav of memorial. That’s all I've been 
doing so far. Moreover, Pyotr Stepanovitch gives me hopes ot 

one, too, to go all over Russia, so 
I m waiting on his kindness. ‘Because,’ says he, ’my papa lost 

you at cards at the English club, and I,’ says h^, ’fiL that in- 

humanity unjust.’ You might have the kindness to give me 
three roubles, sir, for a glass to warm myself ’’ ® 

order^? ^ that. By whose 

of your* be°ntdenr! "“thing of the sort; it’s simply that I knew 
pp/ , "’h'ch IS known to all the world. All we 


• \ACky 

the river I'm breedinf ^ 

honour give me something '"’7 a sw"eetheart\°xrc"ing''me 
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not far from here, but I daren’t show myself to her without 
money.” 

“What did Pyotr Stepanovitch promise you from me?” 

"He didn't exactly promise anj^hing, but only said that I 
might be of use to your honour if my luck turns out good, but 
how exactly he didn't explain; for Pyotr Stepanovitch wants 
to see if I have the patience of a Cossack, and feels no sort of 
confidence in me.” 

"Why?” 

"Pyotr Stepanovitch is an astronomer, and has learnt all 
God's planets, but even he may be criticised. I stand before 
you, sir, as before God, because 1 have heard so much about 
you. Pyotr Stepanovitch is one thing, but you, sir, maybe, are 
something else. When he's said of a man he's a scoundrel, he 
knows nothing more about him except that he's a scoundrel. 
Or if he’s said he’s a fool, then that man has no calling with 
him except that of fool. But I may be a fool Tuesday and 
Wednesday, and on Thursday wiser than he. Here now he 
knows about me that I'm awfully sick to get a passport, for 
there’s no getting on in Russia without papers — so he thinks 
that he’s snared my soul. I tell you, sir, life's a very easy busi- 
ness for Pyotr Stepanovitch, for he fancies a man to be this and 
that, and goes on as though he really was. And, what’s more, 
he’s beastly stingy. It's his notion that, apart from him, I 
daren’t trouble you, but I stand "before you, sir, as before God. 
This is the fourth night I’ve been waiting for your honour on 
this bridge, to show that I can find my own way on the quiet, 
without him. I’d better bow to a boot, thinks I, than to a 
peasant's shoe.” 

"And who told you that I was going to cross the bridge at 
night?” 

"Well, that. I’ll own, came out by chance, most through 
Captain Lebyadkin’s foolishness, because he can't keep any- 
thing to himself. ... So that three roubles from your honour 
would pay me for the weary time I've had these three days and 
nights. And the clothes I’ve had soaked, I feel that too much 
to speak of it.” 

"I’m going to the left; you’ll go to the right. Here’s the end 
of the bridge. Listen, Fyodor; I like people to understand what 
I say, once for all. I won't give you a farthing. Don't meet me 
in future on the bridge or anywhere. I've no need of you, and 
never shall have, and if you don't obey. I’ll tie you and take 
you to the jxilice. March!” 
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^ “Eh-hehl Fling me something for my company, anyhow. 
I've cheered you on your way." 

"Be off!” 

'But do you know way here? There are all sorts of turn- 
ings. ... I could guide you; for this town is for all the world 
as though the devil carried it in his basket and dropped it in 
bits here and there." 

"Til tie you up!" said Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, tumine 
upon him menacingly. 

"Perhaps you'll change your mind, sir; it’s easy to ill-treat 
the helpless. 

"Well, I see you can rely on yourself." 

I rely upon you, sir, and not very much on myself. . . 

• «n ^ ?? ^ you so already." 

But I have need, that’s how it is! 1 shall wait for voii on 
the way back. There s notliing for it." 

;;i give you my word of honour if I meet you I’ll tie you up.” 
Well, I II get a belt ready for you to tie me with. A luckv 
journey to you, sir. You kept the helpless snug under your 
umbrella. For that alone I’ll^^be grateful to you to mTdy^g 

Vsyevolodovitch walked on to his 
thf (disturbed. This man who had dropped from 

the sky was absolutely convinced that he was indisShlrto 

was; fernrSe-ateru^Tc?^ 

!^d‘tried‘ to 'force Ws Se^upon‘wr 

r:c‘ iTorst^^’^ kLwftr" n^r thi? 


li. 


alone in a deserted lane brtween fenc^ i? ■'eached stood 
gardens stretched, at the veru Pnd f which market 

solitary little wooden house ^vhich wa'^^ *i°'^' ® 

yet weather-boarded. In one o^f 

were not yet closed and thpr» ® windows the shutters 

wndow-ledge, evidently ^as a simaf to th^l’^f ‘he 

expected that night Thirh/ ^^st who was 

the doorstep the^ figure o^a^ta^rmpT^ Stavrogin made out on 

sure ot a tall man, evidently the master of 
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the house, who had come out to stare impatiently up the road. 

He heard his voice, too. impatient and, as it were, timid. 

“Is that you? You?” 

“Yes," responded Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, but not till he 
had mounted the steps and was folding up his umbrella. 

“At last, sir." Captain Lebyadkin, for it was he, ran fussily 
to and fro. “Let me take your umbrella, please. It's very wet; 

I’ll open it on the floor here in the comer. Please walk in. 
Please walk in." 

The door was open from the passage into a room that was 
lighted by two candles. 

“If it had not been for your promise that you would certainly 
come, I should have given up expecting you." 

“A quarter to one," said Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, looking 
at his watch as he went into the room. 

“And in this rain; and such an interesting distance. I've no 
clock . . . and there is nothing but market-gardens round 
me ... so that you fall behind the times. Not that I murmur 
exactly; for I dare not, I dare not, but only because I've been 
devoured with impatience all the week ... to have things 
settled at last.” 

“How so?" ' 

“To hear my fate, Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch. Please sit 
down.” 

He bowed, pointing to a seat by the table, before the sofa. ^ 

Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch looked round. The room was tiny ^ 
and low-pitched. The furniture consisted only of the most 
essential articles, plain wooden chairs and a sofa, also newly 
made without covering or cushions. There were two tables of i 

limewood; one by the sofa, and the other in the comer was ! 

covered with a table-cloth, laid with things over which a clean 
table-napkin had been thrown. And, indeed, the whole room \ 
was obviously kept extremely clean. { 

Captain Lebyadkin had not been dnink for eight days. His 
face looked bloated and vellow. His eyes looked uneasy, inquisi- 
live, and obviously bewildered. It was only too evident that he ; 
did not know what tone he could adopt and what line it would 
be most advantageous for him to take. j 

“Here,'' he indicated his surroundings, “I live like Zossima. ^ 
Sobriety, solitude, a-id poverty — the vow of the knights of old. 

“You imagine that the knights of old took such vows?” 

“Perhaps I'm mistaken. Alas! I have no culture. I’ve 
ruined all. Believe me, Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, here first I 
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have recovered from shameful propensities — not a glass nor a 
drop I I have a home, and for six days past 1 have experienced 
a conscience at ease. Even the walls smell of resin and remind 
me of nature. And what have I been; what was I? 

’At night without a bed I wander 
Andmy tongue put out by day . . 

to use the words of a poet of genius. But you’re wet throuLdi 
. . . Wouldn't you like some tea?" 

"Don’t trouble." 

'The samovar has been boiling since eight o'clock but it 
went out at last like everything in this world. The siin. too 

they say, will go out in its turn. But if you like I’ll get up the 
samovar. Agafya is not asleep." ° ^ 

"Tell me, Marya Timofyevna . . 

here here,’’ Lebyadkin replied at once in a whimper. 

riLri H ^ ” He pointed to the 

closed door to the next room* 

''She's not asleep?" 

■'Oh no, no. How could she be? On the contrary, she's been 

comtap"s®h^ “h “ 7.ening, and as soon as she hwd you were 

coming she began making her toilet " j ^ 

mstendy'cl^ecked'tmllh ^ 

fro^i’ng.^' Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, 

his‘s°hou1'der?ctremL°rah^"plv He shnrgged 

she’s telling her toHu^Twhfcards^^^ "°"' 

io a chtr‘'’ 

once n^o?ed V^nothL^"r;r\V° Wres iP 
a tremor o°f Xettahore 

Nik^VsSM asked 

fium JourgeneTO^W^b^' ‘711'"® ‘‘ also. "That’s 

sidering also the lelf^h^of fte^wal^fn'd 
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sardines, cheese, a little green decanter, and a long bottle of 
Bordeaux. Everything had been laid neatly, expertly, and 
almost daintily. 

"Was that your effort?" 

"Yes, sir. Ever since yesterday I’ve done my best, and all to 
do you honour. . . . Marya Fimofyevna doesn’t trouble her- 
self, as you know, on that score. And what's more it's all from 
your liberality, your own providing, as you’re the master of the 
house and not I, and I’m only, so to say, your agent. All the 
same, all the same, Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, all the same, in 
spirit I’m independent! Don't take away from me this last 
possession!" he finished up pathetically. 

"H’ml You might sit down again." 

"Gra-a-teful, grateful and independent.” He sat down. "Ah, 
Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, so much has been fermenting in this 
heart that 1 have not known how to wait for your coming. Now 
you will decide my fate, and . . . that unhappy creature's, and 
then . . . shall I pour out all I feel to you as I used to in old 
days four years ago? You deigned to listen to me then, you 
read my verses. . . . They might call me your Falstaff from 
Shakespeare in those days, but you meant so much in my life! 

I have great terrors now, and it’s only to you I look for counsel 
and light. Pyotr Stepanovitch is treating me abominably ! ” 

Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch listened with interest, and looked at 
him attentively. It was evident that though Captain Lebyadkin 
had left off drinking he was far from being in a harmonious state 
of mind. Drunkards of many years' standing, like Lebyadkin, 
often show traces of incoherence, of mental cloudiness, of some- 
thing, as it were, damaged, and crazy, though they may deceive, 
cheat, and swindle, almost as well as anybody if occasion arises. 

"I see that you haven't changed a bit in these four years and 
more, captain." said Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, somewhat more 
amiably. "It seems, in fact, as though the second half of a 
man's life is usually made up of nothing but the habits he has 

accumulated during the first half." 

"Grand words! You solve the riddle of life!” said the cap- 
tain, half cunningly, half in genuine and unfeigned admiration, 
for he was a great lover of words. "Of all your sayings, Nikolay 
Vsyevolodovitch, I remember one thing above all; you were m i 
Petersburg when you said it : 'One must really be a great man 
to be able to make a stand even against common sense.' That 

was it." 

"Yes, and a fool as well." 
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"A fool as well, maybe. But you’ve been scattering clever 
sayings all your life, while they . . . Imagine Liputin, imagine 
Pyotr Stepanovitch saying anything like that! Oh, how crucllv 
Pyotr Stepanovitch has treated me! " 

“But how about yourself, captain? What can you say of 
your behaviour? “ 

Drunkenness, and the multitude of my enemies. But now 
that s all over, all over, and I have a new skin, like a snake. * 

Do you know. Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, I am makine mv will- 
in fact, I've made it already?” 

“That’s interesting. What are you leaving, and to whom?” 

XTM 1 fatherland, to humanity, and to the students. 

Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, I read in the paper the biography 
of an American. He left all his vast fortune to factories and 
to the e.xaqt sciences, and his skeleton to the students of the 
academy there, and his skin to be made into a drum, so that 

national hymn might be beaten upon it day and 

fn! tn kf pygmies m mind compared with the soar- 

ing thought of the States of North America. Russia is the play 
of nature but not of mind. If I were to try leaving my skin^ for 

i^^ce, to the Akmolinsky infantry reg^iment in 

of l^at nelhfp'^^^^ of beginning m^ servic? on^cond.lidn 
ot beating the Russian national hymn upon it every dav in 

^ace 0 the reg.ment they-d take .fTor p'r^hibit 

cou^ That^Th excitedly, and genuinely believed of 

K’was cunnL w American ;vilT 

th^on^ry, he afe ittV? “ 

rewarded°fo“«"- yow lifetime and get 

do?”'’^iJubyldkk°’watch'^^ Vsyevolodovitch? What if I 

luck have I had^? I’ve ^ v "What sort of 

even you were amused bv mv ^"‘1 ot one time 

Do you remember our r^dine th^m’ ^‘*'°'“y Vsyevolodovitch. 
over with my pen I’vf ^'Ln , ^ But it’s aU 

y pen. 1 ve wntten only one poem, Uke Gogol’s 
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‘The Last Story'. Do you remember he proclaimed to Russia 
that it broke spontaneously from his bosom? It’s the same with 
me; I’ve sung my last and it's over.” 

"What sort of poem?" 

" Tn case she were to break her leg.’ " 

"Wha-a-t?" 

That was all the captain was waiting for. He had an un- 
bounded admiration for his own poems, but, through a certain 
cunning duplicity, he was pleased, too, that Nikolay Vsyevolodo- 
vitch always made merry over his poems, and sometimes 
laughed at them immoderately. In this way he killed two birds 
with one stone, satisfying at once his poetical aspirations and his 
desire to be of service; but now he had a third special and very 
ticklish object in view. Bringing his verses on the scene, the 
captain thought to exculpate himself on one point about which, 
for some reason, he always felt himself most apprehensive, and 
most guilty. 

" Tn case of her breaking her leg.' That is, of her riding 
on horseback. It's a fantasy, Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, a wild 
fancy, but the fancy of a poet. One day I was struck by meet- 
ing a lady on horseback, and asked myself the vital question : 
'What would happen then?' That is, in case of accident. All 
her followers turn away, all her suitors are gone. A pretty 
kettle of fish. Only the poet remains faithful, with his heart 
shattered in his breast, Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch. Even a louse 
may be in love, and is not forbidden by law. And yet the lady 
was offended by the letter and the verses. I'm told that even 
you were angry. Were you? I wouldn’t believe in anything 
so grievous. Whom could I harm simply by imagination? Be- 
sides, I swear on my honour, Liputin kept saying; 'Send it, 
send it,' every man, however humble, has a right to send a 

letter! And so I sent it." 

"You offered yourself as a suitor, I understand." 

"Enemies, enemies, enemies!" 

"Repeat the verses," said Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch sternly. 

"Ravings, ravings, more than anything." 

However, he drew himself up, stretched out his hand, and 

began : 

“With broken limbs my beauteous queen 
Is twice as charming as before, 

And, deep tn love as I have been, 

To-day I love her even more." 
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“Come, that’s enough,” said Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, with 
a wave of his hand. 

I dream of Petersburg,” cried Lebyadkin, passing quickly 
to another subject, as though there had been no mention of 
verses. “I dream of regeneration. . . . Benefactor! May I 
reckon that you won't refuse the means for the journey? I’ve 
been waiting for you all the week as my sunshine.” 

I 11 do nothing of the sort. I've scarcely any money left^ 
' And why should I give you money?” 

Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch seemed suddenly angry. Dryly and 
bnefly he recapitulated all the captain's misdeeds; his drunken- 
n^ess, his lying, his squandering of the money meant for Marya 
limofyevna, his having taken her from the nunnery, his inso- 
ent letters threatening to .pubUsh the secret, the wav he had 
behaved about Darya Pavlovna, and so on, and so on. 'The cap- 

M-J gesticulated, began to reply, but every time 

Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch stopped him peremptorily. 

And listen, ' he observed at last, “you keep writing about 

disgrace is it to you that your sister 
IS the lawful wife of a Stavrogin?'* 

in secret Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch-a fatal 
the ^i-y 

-V sifter, to thTd^ 

honour would be settled ^ ' ii ^ question of family, 
subsidy. The f ^ ^^e question of 

he posit, vely could noVtafe it r iTh.Vf head; 

■■But she is . . crazy .' be explained to him. 

I shall make suitable arrangements.” 

•will ■ ci,' ■ mother?” 

Well she must do as she likes.” 

wfe to your house? ” 
and no conLm of “ absolutely nothing to do with you 
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“No concern of mine!” cried the captain. “What about me 
then?” 

“Well, certainly you won’t come into my house.” 

“But, you know. I’m a relation.” 

“One does one's best to escape from such relations. 
Why should I go on giving you money then? Judge for your- 
self.” 

“Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch. Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, this is 
impossible. You will think better of it, perhaps? You don't 
want to lay hands upon. . . . What will people think? What 
will the world say?” 

“Much I care for your world. I married your sister when the 
fancy took me, after a drunken dinner, for a bet, and now I'll 
make it public . . . since that amuses me now.” 

He said this with a peculiar irritability, so that Lebyadkin 
began with horror to believe him. 

“But me, me? What about me? I'm what matters most! 

. . . Perhaps you're joking, Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch?” 

“No, I’m not joking.” 

“As you will, Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, but I don't believe 
you. . . . Then I’ll take proceedings.” 

“You’re fearfully stupid, captain.” 

“Mavbc, but this is all that’s left me,” said the captain, 
losing his head completely. “In old days we used to get free 
quarters, anj^vay, for the work she did in the 'comers’. But 
what will happen now if you tlirow me over altogether?” 

“But you want to go to Petersburg to try a new career. By 
the way, is it true what I hear, that you mean to go and give 
information, in the hope of obtaining a pardon, by betraying 
all the others?” 

The captain stood gaping with wide-open eyes, and made no 
answer* 

“Listen, captain,” Stavrogin began suddenly, with great 
earnestness, bending down to the table. Until then he had been 
talking, as it were, ambiguously, so that Lebyadkin. who had 
wide experience in playing the part of buffoon, was up to the last 
moment a trihe uncertain whether his patron were really anpy 
or simply putting it on; whether he really had the wild intenhon 
of making his marriage public, or whether he were only playing. 
Now Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch’s stem expression was so con- 
vincing that a shiver ran down the captain's back. 

“Listen, and tell the tmth, Lebyadkin. Have you betrayea 
anything yet, or not? Have you succeeded in doing anj'thmg 
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really? Have you sent a letter to somebody in your foolish- 
ness?” ^ ^ 

“No, I haven’t . . . and I haven't thought of doing it.” said 

the captain, looking fixedly at him. 

'That's a lie, that you haven't thought of doing it. That’s 
what you re askmg to go to Petersburg for. If you haven't 

written, have you blabbed to anybody here? Speak the truth 
I ve heard something.” 

“When I was drunk, to Liputin. Lipntin’s a traitor. I 

whispered the poor captain. 

That s all very well, but there's no need to be an ass. If you 

holdThrir ‘‘ Sensible people 

•■M t T®" nowadays; they don't go chattering.'* 

“You've had T q^king. 

I'w " ^ nothing to do with it yourself; it's not you 

your^g'oidenTggr''*'""’* ^oose that laid 

Vou7s^ir'^ i°nH Vsyevolodovitch, judge for 

simply through friendshin like a remU ^tawn in, at first 

wasn't a student' and knmvt ^e^lar student, although he 
guilty of an^lg“t ^ad scaremH ' ^ ^vithout being 

cases, left them by dozens at dnn.^ ''i!!?,°u" 

them in as though thev were^ ne ' ‘’^''-handles, had thnist 

theatre, put themln people^sTatr^nd 

Afterwards he had ^ hats, and slipped them into pockets 
had I?' He had distriW what means 

tricts of two provinces ^^Oh Nikor^ through the dis- 

cxclaimed, “what recited ^ Vsyevolodovitch!" he 
opposed to civic, and still more^t^nafr,A utterly 

printed that men we« to go furr^tA'^irf- Thnysuddenl^ 

member that those who wen®i,>.?r j!‘AP'A^orks, and to re- 


X uibinouted it. Or ^mddoni,, « ^ snuaoer, anc 

the whole of Russia addressed tc 

up the churches, abolish cS^dn ‘Make haste and lock 
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knows what it means. I tell you, I almost got caught with this 
five-line leaflet. The officers in the regiment gave me a thrash- 
ing, but, bless them for it, let me go. And last year I was 
almost caught when I passed off French counterfeit notes for 
fifty roubles on Korovayev, but, thank God, Korovayev fell 
into the pond when he was drunk, and was drowned in the nick 
of time, and they didn’t succeed in tracking me. Here, at 
Virginsky's, I proclaimed the freedom of the communistic wife. 
In June I was distributing manifestos again in X district. They 
say they will make me do it again. . . . Pyotr Stepanovitch 
suddenly gave me to understand that I must obey; he’s been 
threatening me a long time. How he treated me that Sunday! 
Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, I am a slave, I am a worm, but not 
a God. which is where I differ from Derzhavin.* But I've no 

income, no income!" 

Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch heard it all with curiosity. 

"A great deal of that I had heard nothing of," he said. ^''Of 
course, anything may have happened to you. . . . Listen," he 
said, after a minute's thought. "If you like, you can tell them, 
you know whom, that Liputin was lying, and that you were 
only pretending to give information to frighten me, supposing 
that I, too, was compromised, and that you might get more 
money out of me that way. . . . Do you understand?" ^ 
"Dear Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, is it possible that there s 
such a danger hanging over me? I’ve been longing for you to 

come, to ask you." 

Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch laughed. 

"They certainly wouldn’t let you go to Petersburg, even if 
I were to give you money for the journey. . . . But it s time 
for me to see Marya Timofyevna." And he got up from his 

^^"Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, but how about Marya Timo- 
fyevna?" 

"Why, as I told you." 

"Can it be true?" 

"You still don't believe it?" 

"Will you really cast me off like an old worn-out shoe? 

"I’ll see,” laughed Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch. "Come, let me 

^ "Wouldn't you like me to stand on the steps ... for fear I 
might by chance overhear something ... for the rooms are 

small?" 

• The reference is to a poem of Derzhavin s. 

2-14 


"That's as well. Stand on the steps. Take my umbrella.'' 

overlreC'"" ' ' ‘ 

‘‘Anyone is worthy of an umbrella." 
riglite^ °ne stroke you define the minimum of human 

But he was by now muttering mechanically. He was too 
much crushed by what he had Earned, and was comp etolv 
^ toown out of lus reckoning. And yet almost as soo7as he 
tud gone out on to the steps and had put up the umbrella there 

to be afraid. ^ ^ ^ 'o'- I'im 

it’”^Vas7he 't7^ and deceiving me, what's at the bottom of 

rzri KTrii' 

pass; he ives tol ha™'°R ‘o 

‘-lift? =»; ssi. 

I’m IrightenedrYes'flbfi7w7^t"°'"b*’' h^’ ^^’'Shtened. 
induced me to blab 'to LiputT^ roo°d ""hat 

devils are up to. I never 7n make h f ‘hese 

they are all astir aga^ as thev Now 

could I give informftion, indeed^ 'Ha v? 

m my foolishness?' H'ml S^the^T 

through foolishness > Isn't ^ though 

to Petersburg o7 pu^ L f 'Vou're go? 

dreamed of it, and he Te^es mv scarcely 

putting me up to gom« him-'elf ^rj -^s though he were 

games he's 4 to. ETtherTe's afra d h"" °f ‘wo 

some pranks himseE . 7 L% n7 he’s been up to 

me on to’give them but is 

- .S'o“ 4 
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were talking in a very low voice. Nothing reached the captain 
but indistinct sounds. He positively spat in disgust, and went 
out again, lost in thought, to whistle on the steps. 


Ill 

Marya Timofyevna's room was twice as large as the one 
occupied by the captain, and furnished in the same rough style; 
but the table in front of the sofa was covered with a gay- 
coloured table-cloth, and on it a lamp was burning. There 
was a handsome carpet on the floor. The bed was screened off 
by a green curtain, which ran the length of the room, and besid^ 
the sofa there stood by the table a large, soft easy chair, in 
which Marya Timofyevna never sat. however. In the corner 
there was an ikon, as there had been in her old room, and a litue 
lamp was burning before it. and on the table were al her indis- 
Dcnsable properties. The pack of cards, the little looking-glass, 
the song-book, even a milk loaf. Besides these there were two 
books with coloured pictures — one, extracts from a popular book 
of travels, published for juvenile reading, the other a collec- 
tion of very light, edifying tales, for the most part about the 
days of chivalry, intended for Christmas presents or school read- 
ing. She had. too, an album of photographs of vanous sorts. 

Marya Timofyevna was. of course, expecting the vishor. as 
the captain had announced. But when Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch 
went in. she was asleep; half reclining on the sofa, propped on 
a woolwork cushion. Her visitor closed the door after him 
noiselessly, and. standing still, scrutinised the sleepmg 

The captain had been romancing when he told Nikolay 
Vsyevolodovitch she had been dressing herself up She was 

wearing the same dark dressason SundayatVarvara Petrovna s. 

Her hair was done up in the same little close knot at the back of 
her head; her long thin neck was exposed in the same way ine 

black shawl Varvara Petrovna had given her 

on the sofa. She was coarsely rouged and jwwdered as ^tore^ 

Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch did not stand there more than a 

minute She suddenly waked up. as though she 

of his eves fixed upon her; she opened her eyes, and 

Iw heSlf up. But something strange must have happened 

to her visitor: he remained standing at the same place V 
door With a fixed and searching gfance he looked n,^ely and 
persistently into her face. Perhaps that look was to gn , pe 
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haps there was an expression of aversion in it, even a malipnant 
enjoyment of her fright— if it were not a fancy left by lier 
dreams; but suddenly, after almost a moment of expectation, the 
poor woman s face wore a look of absolute terror; it twitched 
convulsively; she lifted her trembling hands and suddenly burst 

wnnMT' fnghtened child; in another moment she 

would have screamed. But Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch pulled 

> uITto one instant, and he^went 

up to the table \yith the most cordial and amiable smile 

Timofyevna, I frightened you coming in 
sud^denly wnen you were asleep.” he said, holding out Ins hind 

The sound of his caressing words produced their effect Her 
viLntr^^"^’ him With dlsmav 

• t rose to her lip^ " 

strangely 

n.o7?n\ndT a^Tco^dl^ ^ 

But how do you know that I was dreaming about thaty 

;P pK ioX“fe - pS/™'- 

gazed at him dumbly with the s^flook of She 

with a painful idea in her noor brain^ agonising perplexity, 

^ trying to reach some Ccluslon Af 

dropped her eyes then moment she 

prehensive glance. At last, thoug^hTOrrM*^ ''"'a'" i® ''“P''^ 
come to a conclusion. * ^ reassured, she seemed to 

thoroughly late^on^"*^fh„ ^ vou 

evidently Vith a new 'object ^'Son'i^l 

A new sensation was obviously g^owing^’r^gtr^^f;^^^^^^^^^^ 

long^5ilenaTonowed!^°'^‘‘''' "'aited. Rather a 

™ ' It aU seems so strange to me," she suddenly muttered. 


almost disdainfully. “Of course I was depressed by bad dreams, 
but why have I dreamt of you looking like that?" 

“Come, let's have done with dreams," he said impatiently, 
turning to her in spite of her prohibition, and perhaps the 
same expression gleamed for a moment in his eyes again. He 
saw that she several times wanted, very much in fact, to look 
at him again, but that she obstinately controlled herself and 
kept her eyes cast down. 

“Listen, prince," she raised her voice suddenly, “listen, 
prince. . . ." 

"Why do you turn away? Why don't you look at me? 
What's the object of this farce?" he cried, losing patience. 

But she seemed not to hear him. 

“Listen, prince," she repeated for the third time in a resolute 
voice, with a disagreeable, fussy expression. “When you told 
me in the carriage that our marriage was going to be made 
public, I was alarmed at there being an end to the mystery. 
Now I don't know. I've been thinking it all over, and I see 
clearly that I’m not fit for it at all. I know how to dress, and I 
could receive guests, perhaps. There's nothing much in asking 
people to have a cup of tea, especially when there are footmen. 
But what will people say though? I saw a great deal that 
Sunday morning in that house. That pretty young lady looked 
at me all the time, especially after you came in. It was you 
came in. wasn't it? Her mother's simply an absurd worldly 
old woman. My Lebyadkin distinguished himself too. I kept 
looking at the ceiling to keep from laughing; the ceiling there is 
finely painted. His mother ought to be an abbess. I’m afraid 
of her, though she did give me a black shawl. Of course, they 
must all have come to strange conclusions about me. I wasn't 
vexed, but I sat there, thinking what relation am I to them? 
Of course, from a countess one doesn't expect any but spiritual 
qualities; for the domestic ones she's got plenty of footmen; 
and also a little worldly coquetry, sc as to be able to entertain 
foreign travellers. But yet that Sunday they did look upon me 
as hopeless. Only Dasha's an angel. I’m awfully afraid they 
may wound him by some careless allusion to me." 

‘‘Don't be afraid, and don't be uneasy," said Nikolay Vsyevo- 
lodovitch, making a wry face. 

"However, that doesn’t matter to me. if he is a little ashamen 
of me, for there will always be more pity than shame, though it 
differs with people, of course. He knows, to be sure, that I ought 
rather to pity them than they me.” 






“You seem to be very much offended with them, Marya 

Oh no,” she smiled with simple-hearted mirth. ' Not 
at all 1 looked at you all, then. You were all angry, you were 
all quarrelling. They meet together, and they don’t know how 
to laugh from their hearts. So much wealth and so little gaieU’. 
It all disgusts me. Though I feel for no one now except my- 
self.” 

“Vve heard that you've had a hard life with your brother 
without me?” 

“Who told you that? It’s nonsense. It's much worse now. 
Now my dreams are not good, and my dreams are bad, because 
you've come. What have you come for? I'd like to know. Tell 
me, please?” 

“Wouldn't you like to go back into the nunnery?” 

“I knew they'd suggest the nunnery again. Your nunner\^ is 
a fine marvel for mel And why should I go to it? What 
should I go for now? I'm all alone in the world now. It’s too 
late for me to begin a third life.” 

“You seem very angry about something. Surely you're not 
afraid that I’ve left off loving you?” 

“I’m not troubled about you at all. I’m afraid that I may 
leave off loving somebody.” 

She laughed contemptuously. 

“I must have done him some great wrong,” she added sud- 
denly, as it were to herself, “only I don’t know what I’ve done 
wrong; that’s always what troubles me. Always, always, for the 
last five years. I've been afraid day and night that I've done 
him some wrong. I’ve prayed and prayed and always thought 
of the great wrong I'd done him. And now it turns out it was 
true.” 

“What’s turned out?” 

“I'm only afraid whether there's something on his side,” 
she went on, not answering his question, not hearing it in fact. 

And then, again, he couldn’t get on with such horrid people. 
The countess would have liked to eat me, though she did make 
me sit in the carriage beside her. They're all in the plot. Surely 
betrayed me?” (Her chin and lips were twitching.) 

Tell me, have you read about Grishka Otrepyev, how he was 
cursed in seven cathedrals?” 

Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch did not speak, 

“But I’ll turn round now and look at you.” She seemed to 
deadc suddenly. “You tuni to me, too, and look at me, but 
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more attentively. I want to make sure for the last time." 

“I've been looking at vou for a long time." 

“H’m!" said Marya Timofyevna, looking at him intently. 

"You’ve grown much fatter." 

She wanted to say something more, but suddenly, for the third 
time, the same terror instantly distorted her face, and again she 
drew back, putting her hand up before her. 

“What's the matter with you?" cried Nikolay Vsyevolodo- 
vitch, almost enraged. 

But her panic lasted only one instant, her face worked with a 
sort of strange smile, suspicious and unpleasant. 

“I beg you, prince, get up and come in," she brought out 

suddenly, in a firm, emphatic voice. 

“Come in? W'here am I to come in?" 

“I’ve been fancying for five years how he would come in. 
Get up and go out of the door into the other room. I 11 sit as 
though I weren’t expecting anything, and I’ll take up a book, 
and suddenly you'll come in after five years' travelling. 1 want 

to see what it will be like." , j 

Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch ground his teeth, and muttered 

something to himself. 

“Enough," he said, striking the table with his open hand. 

“I beg you to listen to me, Marya Timofyevna. Do me the 
favour to concentrate all your attention if you can. You're not 
altogether mad, you know!" he broke out impatiently. To- 
morrow I shall make our marriage public. You never will ivo 
in a palace, get that out of your head. Do you want to live 
with me for the rest of your life, only very far away from here? 
In the mountains in Switzerland, there's a place there. . . . 
Don't be afraid. I’ll never abandon you or put you in a mad- 
house I shall have money enough to live without asking any- 
one's help You shall have a servant, you shall do no work at 
all. Everything you want that's possible shall be got for you. 
You shall pray, go where you like, and do what you like I 
won’t touch you. I won’t go away from the place myself at all. 
If you like. I won’t speak to you all my life, or if you like, 
vou can tell me your stories every evening as you u^d to do in 
Petersburg in the comers. I'll read aloud to you if you like. 
But it must be all your life in the same place, and that place is 
a gloomy one. Will you? Are you ready? You won t regret it. 
torment me with tears and curses, will you?" 

She listened with extreme curiosity, and for a long time sue 

was silent, thinking. 
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“It all seems incredible to me," she said at last, ironically 
and disdainfully. “I might live for forty years in those moun- 
tains," she laughed. 

“What of it? Let's live forty years then ..." said Nikolay 
Vsyevolodovitch, scowling. 

“H'inl I won’t come for anything.” 

“Not even with me?” 

“And what are you tliat I should go with you? I'm to sit 
on a mountain beside him for forty years on end — a pretty 
story 1 And upon my word, how long-suffering people have be- 
come nowadays! No, it cannot be that a falcon has become 
an owl. My prince is not like that!” she said, raising her head 
proudly and triumphantly. 

Light seemed to dawn upon him. 

“What makes you call me a prince, and ... for whom do 
you take me?” he asked quickly. 

“Why, aren't you the prince?” 

“I never have been one.” 


“So yourself. your?.elf, you tell me straight to my face that 
you’re not the prince?” 

“I tell vou 1 never have been.” 

“Good Lord!” she cried, clasping her hands. “I was ready 
to expect anything from kis enemies, but such insolence, never ! 
Is he alive?” she shrieked in a frenzy, turning upon Nikolay 
Vsyevolodovitch. “Have you killed him? Confessl” 

Whom do you take me for?” he cried, jumping up from 
his chair with a distorted face; but it was not easy now to 
frighten her. Sfie was triumphant. 

“Who can tell who you are and where you’ve sprung from? 
Only my heart, my heart had misgivings all these five years, of 
a l the intngues. And I’ve been sitting here wondering what 
blind owl was making up to me? No. my dear, you're a noor 
actor, worse than Ubyadkin even. Give my humble greetmgs 

someone better than you 

her ktherourof ' H " n 

^He seized her firmly above the elbow; she laughed in his 


a sly bU ’ relation-you’re 
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dear, my darling!) slapped you on the cheeks, my Lebyadkin 
told me. And what were you afraid of then, when you came in? 
Who had frightened you then? When I saw your mean face 
after I’d fallen down and you picked me up — it was like a womi 
crawling into my heart. It’s not he. I thought, not he! My 
falcon would never have been ashamed of me before a fashion- 
able young lady. Oh heavens! That alone kept me happy for 
those five years that my falcon was living somewhere beyond 
the mountains, soaring, gazing at the sun. . . . Tell me, you 
impostor, have you got much by it? Did you need a big bribe 
to consent? I wouldn’t have given you a farthing. Ha ha ha! 
Ha ha ! . . 

“Ugh, idiot!” snarled Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, still hold- 
ing her tightly by the arm. 

“Go away, impostor!” she shouted peremptorily. “Tm the 
wife of my prince; Tm not afraid of your knife!” 

“Knife!” 

“Yes, knife, you've a knife in your pocket. You thought 1 
was asleep, but I saw it. When you came in just now you took 
out your knife I ” 

“What are you saying, unhappy creature? What dieams you 
have!” he exclaimed, pushing her away from him with all his 
might, so that her head and shoulders fell painfully against the 
sola. He was rushing away; but she at once flew to overtake 
him, limping and hopping, and though Lebyadkin, panic- 
stricken. held her back with all his might, she succeeded in 
shouting after him into the darkness, shrieking and laughing: 

“A curse on you, Grishka OtrepyevI” 


IV 

“A knife, a knife,” he repeated with uncontrollable anger, 
striding along through the mud and puddles, without picking 
his way. It is true that at moments he had a terrible desire to 
laugh aloud frantically; but for some reason he controlled him- 
self and restrained his laughter. He recovered himself only on 
the bridge, on the spot where Fedka had met him that evening. 
He found the man lying in wait for him again. Seeing Nikolay 
Vsyevolodovitch he took off his cap. grinried gaily, and began 
babbling briskly and merrily about something. At first Nikolay 
Vsyevolodovitch walked on without stopping, and for some time 
did not even listen to the tramp who was pestering him again. 


He was suddenly struck by the thought that he had entirely 
forgotten him, and had forgotten him at the very momcrit when 
he himself was repeating, "A knife, a knife”. He seized tiie 
tramp by the collar and gave vent to his pent-up rage bv Hing- 
ing him violently against the bridge. For one instant the man 
thought of fighting, but almost at once realising that compared 
with his adversary, who had fallen upon him unawares, he was 
no better than a wisp of straw, he subsided and was silent, with- 
out offering any resistance. Crouching on the ground with lus 
elbows crooked behind his back, the wily tramp calmly wailed 

for what would happen next, apparently quite incredulous of 
danger. 

He was right in his reckoning. Nikolay Vsyevolodovilch had 

already with his left hand taken off his thick scarf to tic his 

pnsoner’s arms, but suddenly, for some reason, he abandoned 

him and shoved him away. The man instantly sprang on to 

njs teel. turned round, and a short, broad boot-knife suddenly 
gleamed m- his hand. ^ 

“Away with that knife: put it away, at once!” Nikolay 
Vsyevoiodovitch commanded with an impatient gesture ard the 
kni e vanished as instantaneously as it had appeared. 

Uiinout speaking again or turning round, Nikolay Vsyevolo- 

^ persistent vagabond did not 

leave him even now, though now, it is true, lie did not chatter 
and even respectfully kept his distance, a full step behind 

crossed the bridge like this and came out on to the river- 

bark a long deserted 

back street, which led to the centre of the town by a shorter wav 

than going through Bogoyavlensky Street ^ ^ 

tiict the X; ^ ‘he 

”1 wen in In h-ikolay Vsyevoiodovitch asked suddenly 
was no trace of histmt' ‘frilndiy’-'Tamnrart 

becn^ratuitoiVinsuited who had indee^d 

an_ insult. ^ capable of overlooking 
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censer and the deacon's halter, I only got twelve roubles alto- 
gether. The chin setting of St. Nikolay of pure silver went for 
next to nothing. They said it was plated." 

"You killed the watchman?" 

"That is, I cleared the place out together with that watch- 
man, but afterwards, next morning, by the river, we fell to 
quarrelling which should carry the sack. I sinned, I did lighten 
his load for him." 

"Well, you can rob and murder again." 

"'llidt's the very advice Pyotr Stepanovitch gives me, in the 
very same words, for he’s uncommonly mean and hard-hearted 
about helping a fellow-creature. And what’s more, he hasn't a 
ha'porth of belief in the Heavenly Creator, who made us out of 
earthly clay: but he says it’s all the work of nature even to the 
last beast. He doesn’t understand either that with oiir way of 
life it’s impossible for us to get along without friendly assist- 
ance. If you begin to talk to him he looks like a sheep at the 
water; it makes one wonder. Would you believe, at Captain 
Lebyadkin’s, out yonder, whom your honour’s just been visit- 
ing, when he was living at Filipov’s, before you came, the door 
stood open all night long. He'd be drunk and sleeping like the 
dead, and his money dropping out of his pockets all over the 
floor. I’ve chanced to see it with my own eyes, for in our way 
of life it’s impossible to live without assistance. . . ." 

"Hov/ do you mean with your own eyes? Did you go in at 
night then?" 

"Maybe I did go in, but no one knows of it." 

"Why didn't you kill him?" 

"Reckoning it out, I steadied myself. For once having 
learned for sure that I can always get one hundred and fifty 
roubles, why should I go so far when I can get fifteen hundred 
roubles if I only bide my time. For Captain Lebyadkin fl’ve 
heard him with my own cars) had great hopes of you when he 
was drunk; and there isn’t a tavern here — not the lowest pot- 
house — where he hasn’t talked about it when he was in that 
state. So that hearing it from many lips. 1 began, too, to rest 
all my hopes on your excellency. I speak to you, sir, as to my 
father, or my own brother; for Pyotr Stepanovitch will never 
Icam that from me, and not a soul in the world. So won’t your 
excellency spare me three roubles in your kindness? You might 
set my mind at rest, so that I might know the real truth; for we 
can't get on without assistance." 

Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch laughed aloud, and taking out his 
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purse, in which he had as much as fifty roubles, in small notes, 
threw him one note out of the bundle, then a second, a third, a 
fourtli. Fedka flew to catch them in the air. The notes dropped 
into the mud. and he snatched them up crying: “Ech! echl” 
Nikolay Vsycvolodovitch finished by flinging the whole bundle 
at him, and, still laughing, went on down the street, this time 
alone. The tramp remained crawling on his knees in the mud, 
looking for the notes which were blown about by the wind and 
soaking in the puddles, and for an hour after his spasmodic 
cries of “Ech! ech!" were still to be heard in the darkness. 


CHAPTER III 
THE DUEL 


1 


'^HE next day, at two o’clock in the afternoon, the due! took 
place as arranged. Things were hastened forward by 
Gaganov's obstinate desire to fight at all costs. He did not 
understand his adversary's conduct, and was in a fury. For a 
whole month he had been insulting him with impunity, and had 
so far been unable to make him lose patience. What he wanted 
was a challenge on the part of Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, as he 
had not himself any direct pretext for challenging him. His 
secret motive for it, that is, his almost morbid hatred of Stav- 
rogin for the insult to his family four years before, he was for 
^me reason ashamed to confess. And indeed he regarded this 

vie^If fL^h a challenge, especially in 

I IreTdv Nikolay Stavrogin twice 

^ Privately made up his mind that Staviogin was a 
shameless coward: and could not understand how he could have 
accepted Shatov's blow. So he made up his mind at last tc ‘lend 

Vsyevolodovitch’ Nikolay 

.it' i 

Nikohe^tch^D^^^H^^"^^ sccunng a second, to wit. Mavn^y 
wiKoiaevitch Drozdov, who was a friend of his an old srhnnl 

fellow, a man for whom he had a great respect So when KSuot 
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came next morning at nine o'clock with his message he found 
things in readiness. All the apologies and unheard-of condescen- 
sion of Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch were at once, at the first word, 
rejected with extraordinary exasperation. Mavriky Nikolaevitch, 
who had only been made acquainted with the position of affairs 
the evening before, opened his mouth with surprise at such in- 
credible concessions, and would have urged a reconciliation, but 
seeing that Gaganov, guessing his intention, was almost 
trembling in liis chair, refrained, and said nothing. If it had not 
been for the promise given to his old schoolfellow he would have 
retired immediately; he only remained in the hope of being 
some help on the scene of action. Kirillov repeated the challenge. 
All the conditions of the encounter made by Stavrogin were 
accepted on the spot, without the faintest objection. Only one 
addition was made, and that a ferocious one. If the first shots 
had no decisive effect, they were to fire again, and if the second 
encounter was inconclusive, it was to be followed by a third. 
Kirillov frowned, objected to the third encounter, but gaining 
nothing by his efforts agreed on the condition, however, that 
tliree should be the limit, and that "a fourth encounter was 
out of the question". This was conceded. Accordingly, at two 
o'clock in the afternoon the meeting took place at Brykov, that 
is, in a little copse in the outskirts of the town, lying between 
Skvoreshniki and the Shpigulin factory. 

The rain of the previous night was over, but it was damp, 
grey, and windy. Low, ragged, dingy clouds moved rapidly 
across the cold sky. The tree-tops roared with a deep droning 
sound, and creaked on their roots; it was a melancholy morning. 

Mavriky Nikolaevitch and Gaganov arrived on the spot in a 
smart char-a-banc with a pair of horses driven by the latter 
They were accompanied by a grocm. Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch 
and Kirillov arrived almost at the same instant. They were not 
driving, they weie on horseback, and were also followed by a 
mounted servant. Kirillov, who had never mounted a horse 
before, sat up boldly, erect in the saddle, grasping in his nght 
hand the heavy box of pistols which he would not entrust to the 
servant. In his inexperience he was continually with his leu 
hand tugging at the reins, which made the horse toss his head 
and show an inclination to rear. This, however, seemed to cause 
his rider no uneasiness. Gaganov, who was morbidly siisj^icious 
and always ready to be deeply offended, considered their 
coming on horseback as a fresh insult to himself, inasmuch as 
it showed that his opponents were too confident of success, since 
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they had not even thought it necessary to have a carriage in 
case of being wounded or disabled. He got out of his char-c\- 
banc, yellow with anger, and felt that his hands were trembling, 
as he told Mavriky Nikolaevitch. He made no response at all to 
Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch’s bow, and turned away. The seconds 
cast lots. The lot fell on Kirillov's pistols. They measured out 
the barrier and placed the combatants. The servants with the 
carriage and horses were moved back three hundred paces. The 
weapons were loaded and handed to the combatants. 

I’m sorry that I have to tell my story more quickly and have 
no time for descriptions. But I can’t refrain from some com-, 
ments. Mavriky Nikolaevitch was melancholy and preoccupied. 
Kirillov, on the other hand, was perfectly calm and uncon- 
cerned, very exact over the details of the duties he had under- 
taken, but without the slightest fussiness or even curiosity as 
to the issue of the fateful contest that was so near at hand. 
Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch was paler than usual. He was rather 
lightly dressed in an overcoat and a white beaver hat. He seemed 
very tired, he frowned from time to time, and seemed to feel 
it superfluous to conceal his ill-humour. But Gaganov was at 
this moment more worthy of mention than anyone, so that it 
is quite impossible not to say a few words about him in par- 
ticular. ^ 


II 

I have hitherto not had occasion to describe his appearance 
He was a tall man of thirty-three, and well fed, as the common 
folk express it, almost fat, with lank flaxen hair, and with 
features which might be called handsome. He had retired from 
toe service with the rank of colonel, and if he had served till he 
reached the rank of general he would have been even more im- 

f tr; wSThe" tht gh^^ 

‘he tnsuH ?aid to his 

s"?v“e""ard <l'ihonourable to remain in t 

no^thing oflKdenl t-sreX tt h^^d^^^e llX^reS 
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disposed to leave the army long before the insult to his father, 
and on quite other grounds, but he had hesitated. Strange as 
it is to write, the original design, or raiher desire, to leave the 
army was due to the proclamation of the 19th of February of 
the emancipation of the serfs. Gaganov, who was one of the 
richest landowners in the province, and who had not lost ver}' 
much by the emancipation, and was, moreover, quite capable of’ 
understanding the humanity of the reform and its economic 
advantages, suddenly felt himself personally insulted by the 
proclamation. It was something unconscious, a feeling: but was 
.all the stronger for being unrecognised. He could not bring him- 
self. however, to take any decisive step till his father's death. 
But he began to be well known for his “gentlemanly" ideas 
to many persons of high position in Petersburg, with whom he 
strenuously kept up connections. He was secretive and self- 
contained. Another characteristic: he belonged to that strange 
section of the nobility, still surviving in Russia, who set an ex- 
treme value on their pure and ancient lineage, and take it too 
seriously. At the same time he could not endure Russian history, 
and, indeed, looked upon Russian customs in general as more or 
less piggish. Even in his childhood, in the special military school 
for the sons of particularly wealthy and distinguished families 
in which he had the privilege of being educated, from first to 
last certain poetic notions were deeply rooted in his mind. He 
loved castles, chivalry; all the theatrical -part of it. He was ready 
to cry with shame that in the days of the Moscow Tsars the 
sovereign had the right to inflict corporal punishment on the 
Russian boyars, and blushed at the contrast. This stiff and ex- 
tremely severe man, who had a remarkable knowledge of mili- 
tary science and performed his duties admirably, was at heart a 
dreamer. It was said that he could speak at meetings and had 
the gift of language, but at no time during the thirty-three years 
of his life had he spoken. Even in the distinguished circles in 
Petersburg, in which he had moved of late, he behaved with 
exlraordinar}' haughtiness. His meeting in Petersburg with 
Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, who had just returned from abroad, 
almost sent him out of his mind. At the present moment, stand- 
ing at the harrier, he was terribly uneasy. He kept imagining 
that the duel would somehow not come off: the least delay threw 
him into =1 tremor. There was an expression of anguish in his 
fare when Kirillov, instead of giving the signal for them to tire, 
began suddenly speaking, only for form, indeed, as he himself 

explained aloud. 
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“Simply as a formality, now that you have the pistols in your 
hands, and I must give the signal, I ask you for the last time, 
will yon not be reconciled? It's the duty of a second." 

As though to spite him, Mavriky Nikolaevitch, who had till 
then kept silence, although he had been reproaching himself 
all day for his compliance and acquiescence, suddenly caught up 
Kirillov’s thought and began to speak: 

“I entirely agree with Mr. Kirillov's words. . . . This idea 
that reconciliation is impossible at the barrier is a prejudice, 
only suitable for Frenchmen. Besides, with your leave, 1 don’t 
understand what the offence is. I've been wanting to say so for 
a long time . . . because every apology is offered, isn’t it?" 

He flushed all over. He had rarely spoken so much, and with 
such excitement. 

"I repeat again my offer to make every possible apology," 
Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch interposed hurriedly. 

This is impossible," shouted Gaganov furiously, addressing 
Mavriky Nikolaevitch, and stamping with rage. “Explain to 
this man," he pointed with his pistol at Nikolay Vsyevolodo- 
vitch. “if you're my second and not my enemy, Mavriky 
Nikolaevitch, that such overtures only aggravate the insult. He 
feels it impossible to be insulted by me! ... He feels it no 
disgrace to walk away from me at th^* barrier! What does he 
take me for, after that, do you think? . . . And you. you, 

my second, tool You’re simply irritating me that I may 
miss. 


He stamped again. There were flecks of foam on his lips. 
Negotiations are over. I beg you to listen to the signal!" 

Kinllov shouted at the top of his voice: “One! Two! Three 1" 

annthpl^'^ "Three" the combatants took aim at one 

1 ^ 1 ^ A ^ he stood still, and. making sure 

that he had missed, advanced to the barrier. NK^olay Vsvevolo- 

ft ve^ too raising his pistol, but somehow holding 

It very high, and fired, almost without taking aim. Then he 
took out ^his haridkerchief and bound it round the little finger 

of h,s nght hand Only then they saw that Gagan^Ld no 

mrt nf ^ad on y grfzerthe flesh v 
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he pointed in Stavrogin's direction, “fired in the air on purpose 
. . . intentionally. . . . This is an insult again. ... He 
wants to make the duel impossible!” 

‘‘I have the right to fire as I like so long a= I keep the rules. 
Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch asserted resolutely. 

“No. he hasn't! Explain it to him! Explain it!” cried 

Gaganov. . ,, 

“I'm in complete agreement with Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch. 

proclaimed Kirillov. 

“Why does he spare me?” Gaganov raged, not hearing mm. 

“I despise his mercy. ... I spit on it. . . . I . . . 

“I give you my word that I did not intend to insult 
cried Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch impatiently. “1 shot high 
because I don't want to kill anyone else, either you or anyone 
else It’s nothing to dc with you personally. It’s true that 1 
don't consider myself insulted, and I'm soiry that angers you. 
But I don't allow anyone to interfere with my rights.’ 

“If he’s afraid of bloodshed, ask him why he challenged 
me ” veiled Gaganov, still addressing Mavnky Nikolaevitch. 

“How could he help challenging you?” said Kirillov, inter- 
vening. “You wouldn't listen to anything. How was one to 

^ “Til only mention one thing,” observed Mavriky Nikolae- 

vitch, pondering the matter with painful effort ■'ll a 
declares beforehand that he will fire in the air the duel certainly 

cannot go on . . . for obvious and . . . , 

“I haven’t declared that I’ll fire m the air every time, cried 

Stavrogin, losing all patience. "You don't know what s in 
mind or how I intend to fire again. ... I m not restncti g 

“In that case the encounter can go on,” said Mavnky Nikolae- 
“Gentlem^en. -take your places/’ Kirillov 

Again they advanced, again Gaganov missed and ^tavro^n 

fired into the air. There might have been a ^ 

firing into the air. Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch might have AatlV 

declfred that he'd fired properly, if he had 
he had missed intentionally. He did not aim straight a V 

or at the trees, but seemed to aim at his though as h. 

nninted the pistol the bullet flew a yard above his hat. The 
Lond time ^he shot was even lower, even less 

tionalmiss. Nothing would have convinced Gag^^^^^ ■ 

“Again!” he muttered, gnnding his teeth. No matteri 
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been challenged and I’ll make use of my rights. I’ll fire a third 
time . . . whatever happens." 

"You have full right to do so," Kirillov rapped out. Mavriky 
Nikolaevitch said nothing. The opponents were placed a third 
time, the signal was given. This time Gaganov went right up 
to the barrier, and began from there taking aim, at a distance 
of twelve paces. His hand was trembling too much to take good 
aim. Stavrogin stood with his pistol lowered and awaited his 
shot without moving. 

'Too long; you've been aiming too long!" Kirillov shouted 
impetuously. "Fire! Fire!" 


But the shot rang out, and this time Stavrogin’s white beaver 
hat flew off. The aim had been fairly correct. The crown of 
the hat was pierced very low down; a quarter of an inch lower 
and all would have been over. Kirillov picked up the hat and 
handed it to Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch. 

"Fire; don't detain your adversary!" cried Mavriky Nikolae- 
vitch in extreme agitation, seeing that Stavrogin seemed to have 
forgotten to fire, and was examining the hat with Kirillov. 
Stavrogin started, looked at Gaganov, turned round and this 
time, without the slightest regard for punctilio, fired to one side, 
into the copse. The duel was over. Gaganov stood as though 
overwhelmed. Mavriky Nikolaevitch went up and began saving 
something to him, but he did not seem to understand. Kirillov 
took off his hat as he went away, and nodded to Mavriky 
Nikolaevitch. But Stavrogin forgot his former politeness. When 
5hot into the copse he did not even turn towards the 
barn^er. He handed his pistol to Kirillov and hastened towards 
the horses His face looked angry: he did not speak. Kirillov 
too, was silent. They got on their horses and set off at a gallop' 


III 

wh7thV°w"?eZ to Kirillov. 

l>is wh^warr^rin^'"" off 

Stavrogin restrained himself. 

again ,”'^he‘sTid^qu?etly!“'‘ ^"<3 I’ve insulted him 

belE' he’^ro/a fooL’^ oo‘’ 
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“I’ve done all I can, an3nvay.“ 

“No." 

“What ought I to have done?” 

“Not have challenged him.” 

“Accept another blow in the face?” 

“Yes, accept another.” 

“I can't understand anything now,” said Stavrogin wrath- 
fully. “Why does everyone expect of me something not ex- 
pected from anyone else? Why am I to put up with what no one 
else puts up with, and undertake burdens no one else can bear?” 
“I thought you were seeking a burden yourself.” 

“I seek a burden?” 

“Yes.” 

“You’ve . . . seen that?” 

“Yes.” 

“Is it noticeable?” 

“Yes.” 


There was silence for a moment. Stavrogin had a very pre- 
occupied face. He was almost impressed. . 

“I didn’t aim because I didn't want to kill anyone. There 
was nothing more in it, I assure you,” he said hurriedly, and 
with agitation, as though justifying himself. 

“You ought not to have offended him.” 

“What ought I to have done then?” 

“You ought to have killed him.” 

“Are you sorry I didn't kill him?” 

“I’m not sorry for-anything. I thought you really meant to 
kill him. You don't know what you’re seeking.” 

“I seek a burden,” laughed Stavrogin. 

“If you didn't want blood yourself, why did you give him a 
chance to kill you?” 

“If I hadn’t challenged him, he’d have killed me simply, 

without a duel.” ,, 

“That's not your affair. Perhaps he wouldn’t have killed you. 


“Qnly have beaten me?” 
“That’s not your business. 


Bear your burden. Or else there's 


no merit.” u .• *» 

“Hang your merit. I don’t seek anyone s approbation. ^ 

“I thought you were seeking it,” Kirillov commented with 


terrible unconcern. 

They rode into the court-yard of the house. 

“Do you care to come in?” said Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch. 

“No; I’m going home. Good-bye.” 
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He got off the horse and took his box of pistols under his arm. 

“Anyway, you’re not angry with me?” said Stavrogin, hold- 
ing out his hand to him. 

'Not in the least,” said Kirillov, turning round to shake 
hands with him. “If my burden’s light it's because it's from 
nature; perhaps your burden's heavier because that's your 
nature. There's no need to be much ashamed; only a little.” 

“I know I’m a worthless character, and I don’t pretend to be 
a strong one.” 

“You’d better not; you’re not a strong person. Come and 
have tea.” 

Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch went into the house, greatly 
perturbed. 


IV 

He learned at once from Alexey Yegorytch that Varvara 
Fetrovna had been very glad to hear that Nikolay Vsyevolodo- 
vitch had gone out for a nde-the first time he had left the 

ann't illness. She had ordered the carriage 

and had driven out alone for a breath of fresh air "according 

to the habi of the past, as she had forgotten for the last eight 
days what it meant to breathe fresh air” ' 

interim’, Pavlovna?" Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch 

® question, and he scowled 
when he heard that Darya Pavlovna “hkd declined to go abroad 

on account of indisposition and was in her room” ' 

}tis S’ 

- hX^lerSatS. Si f ‘ 

jZlIla;?'"’ ^ Umeromes^Do 

voice, “dropping h[s ey^'!^ distress in his 

of £ul"tlfough“" *° '“"’e and see me 

view^°havl\n'plte'^tlrr n”"” ^our inter- 

fumed to me for^help,” ‘You’ve always 

soml £Tf -’yway. Bring me 

The old man had hardly gone out, when almost at the same 
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instant the door reopened, and Darya Pavlovna appeared in the 
doorway. Her eyes were tranquil, though her face was pale. 
“Where have you come from?" exclaimed Stavrogin. 

“I was standing there, and waiting for him to go out, to come 
in to you. 1 heard the order you gave him, and when he came 
out just now I hid round the corner, on the right, and he didn't 
notice me." 

“I’ve long meant to break off with you, Dasha ... for a 
while ... for the present. I couldn't see you last night, in 
spite of your note. I meant to write to you myself, but I don’t 
know how to write," he added with vexation, almost as though 
with disgust. 

“I thought myself that we must break it off. Varvara 
Petrovna is too suspicious of our relations." 

“Well, let her be." 

“She mustn’t be worried. So now we part till the end comes." 
“You still insist on expecting the end?" 

“Yes, I’m sure of it." 

“But nothing in the world ever has an end." 

“This will have an end. Then call me. I'll come. Now, 
good-bye." 

“And what sort of end will it be?" smiled Nikolay Vsyevo- 
lodovitch. 

“You’re not wounded, and . . . have not shed blood?" she 
asked, not answering his question. 

“It was stupid. I didn’t kill anyone. Don’t be uneasy. How- 
ever, you’ll hear all about it to-day from everyone. I'm not 
quite well." 

“I’m going. The announcement of the marriage won’t be 

to-day?" she added irresolutely. 

“It won't be to-day, and it won't be to-morrow. I can't say 
about the day after to-morrow. Perhaps we shall all be dead, 
and so much the better. Leave me alone, leave me alone, do." 
“You won't ruin that other . . . mad girl?" 

“I won’t ruin either of the mad creatures. It seems to be 
the sane I'm ruining. I’m so vile and loathsome, Dasha, that 
I might really send for you. ‘at the latter end’, as you say. And 
in spite of your sanity you'll come. Why will you be your own 

ruin? " , , 

“I know that at the end I shall be the only one left you, 

and . . . I'm waiting for that.” 

“And what if I don't send for you after all, but run away 

from you?" 
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“That can’t be. You will send for me." 

“Tnere's a great deal oi contempt for me in that." 

“You know that there's not only contempt." 

“Then tliere is contempt, anyway?" 

“1 used the wroiig word. God is my witness, it's my greatest 
wish that you may never have need of me." 

"One phrase is as good as another. 1 should also have wished 
not to have ruined you." 

“You can never, anyhow, be my ruin; and you know that 
yourself, belter than anyone," Darya Pavlovna said, rapidly 
and resolutely. “It I don't come to you 1 shall be a sister of 
mercy, a nurse, shall wait upon the sick, or go selling the gospel. 
I've made up my mind to that. I cannot be anyone’s wile. I 
can't live in a house like this, cither. That's not what I want. 
. . . You know ail that." 

“No, I never could tell what you want. It seems to me that 
you’re interested in me. as some veteran nurses get specially 
interested in some particular invalid in comparison with the 
others, or still more, like some pious old women who frequent 
funerals and find one corpse more attractive than another Whv 
do you look at me so strangely?" 

“Are you very ill;"' she asked sympathetically, looking at 

hiin in a peculiar way. “Good heavens! And this man wants 
to do without me! 

“Listen, Dasha now I’m always seeing phantoms. One devil 

Marya lirnofyevna, to settle the marriage difticultv and to 
account 

account, but gave me to understand that the whole oneratinn 

wou dn’l cost less than filtcen hundred. WasuV^ calcu a Z 
devil I A regular shopkeeper. Ha ha ! ” calculating 

convinced that it was an hallucination? ’■ 

Oh no not a oit an hallucination 1 It was simolv Fedka the 

r;s, " - .“i™ :: 

of'yS'to'n,;;™ ,f ' .1 1I>. Up 
with a resentful and irritable smile. ^ ^ 
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Dasha was frightened. 

“I’ve no question at all, and no doubt whatever; you’d better 
be quiet ! ’ ’ she cried in dismay, as though waving off his 
question. 

“Then you're convinced that I won’t go to Fedka’s little 
shop? ’’ 

“Oh, God!’’ she cried, clasping her hands. “Why do you 
torture me like this?’’ 

“Oh, forgive me my stupid joke. I must be picking up bad 
manners from them. Do you know, ever since last night I feel 
awfully inclined to laugh, to go on laughing continually for ever 
so long. It’s as though I must explode with laughter. It’s 
like an illness. ... Oh! my mother’s coming in. I always 
know by the rumble when her carriage has stopped at the 
entrance.’’ 

Dasha seized his liand. 

“God save you from your demon, and . . . call me, call me 
quickly!’’ 

‘ ‘Oh ! a fine demon ! It’s simply a little nasty, scrofulous imp, 
with a cold in his head, one of the unsuccessful ones. But you 
have something you don’t dare to say again, Dasha?" 

She looked at him with pain and reproach, and turned towards 
the door. 

“Listen," he called after her, with a malignant and distorted 
smile. "If . . . Yes, if, in one word, if . . . you understand, 
even if I did go to that little shop, and if I called you after' that 
would you come then?" 

She went out, hiding her face in her hands, and neither turn- 
ing nor answering. 

“She will come even after the shop," he whispeied, thinking 
a moment, and an expression of scornful disdain came into 
his face. “A nurse! H'm! . . . but perhaps that's what I 
want." 


CHAPTER IV 
ALL IN EXPECTATION 

I 

T he impression made on the whole neighbourhood by the 
story of the duel, which was rapidly noised abroad, was 
particularly remarkable from the unanimity with which every- 
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one hastened to lake up the cudgels for Nikolay Vsyevolodo- 
vitch. Many of his former enemies declared themselves his 
friends. The chief reason for this change of front in public 
opinion was chiedy due to one person, who had hitherto not 
expressed her opinion, but who now very distinctly uttered a 
few words, which at once gave the event a signihcance exceed- 
ingly interesting to the vast majority. This was how it happened. 
On the day after the duel, all the town was assembled at the 
Marshal of Nobility's in honour of his wife's nameday. Yulia 
Mihailovna was present, or, rather, presided, accompanied by 
Lizaveta Nikolaevna, radiant with beauty and peculiar gaiety, 
which struck many of our ladies at once as particularly suspicious 
at this time. And I may mention, by the way, her engagement 
to Mavriky Nikolaevitch was by now an established fact. To 
a playful question from a retired general of much consequence, 
of whom we shall have more to say later, Lizaveta Nikolaevna 
frankly replied that evening that she was engaged. And only 
imagine, not one of our ladies would believe in her engagement. 
They all persisted in assuming a romance of some sort, some 
fatal family secret, something that had happened in Switzer- 
and, and for some reason imagined that Yulia Mihailovna must 
have had some hand in it. It was difficult to understand why 

whv so obstinatclv, and 

Why Yuha Mihailovna was so positively connected with 'it As 

soon as she came in all turned to her with strange looks brim- 
neL “bscrved that owing to the fresh- 

at^he^nl^^i event ana certain circumstances accompanying it 
at the party people talked of it with some circumsoecton in 
undertones Besides, nothing yet was known S thfl ne taken 

known, neither of the com 

hist^nce^that^ra police. Everyone knew, for 

to DuhoVo, wifhotTbLg hird‘erfd.'’°MelnwhL''^ 

hopes on t^general ihn .‘-"P.^^^nce. They rested their 

appointed. ® above-mentioned, and they were not dis- 

on JoHhe mS impS memh '’““f 

way with the young ladTes and “‘^-fashioned 

assemblies, of^pea\lng’linto .vto Tto 
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whispers. This was, so to say, his special role in local society. 
He drawled, too. and spoke with peculiar suavity, probably 
having picked up the habit from Russians travelling abroad, or 
from those wealthy landowners of former days who had suffered 
most from the emancipation. Stepan Trofimovitch had observed 
that the more completely a landowner was ruined, the more 
suavely he lisped and drawled his words. He did, as a fact, lisp 
and drawl himself, but was not aware of it in himself. 

The general spoke like a person of authority. He was, besides, 
a distant relation of Gaganov’s, though he was on bad terms with 
him, and even engaged in litigation with him. He had, more- 
over, in the past, fought two duels himself, and had even been 
degraded to the ranks and sent to the Caucasus on account of 
one of them. Some mention was made of Varvara Petrovna's 
having driven out that day and the day before, after being kept 
indoors “by illness", though the allusion was not to her, but 
to the marvellous matching of her four grey horses of the 
Stavrogins' own breeding. The general suddenly observed that 
he had met “young Stavrogin" that day, on horseback. . . . 
Eveiyone was instantly silent. The general munched his lips, 
and suddenly proclaimed, twisting in his fingers his presentation 
gold snuff-box: 

“I’m sorry I wasn’t here some years ago ... I mean when 

I was at Carlsbad . . . H'm! I’m very much interested in that 
young man about whom I heard so many rumours at that time. 
H'm! And, I say, is it true that he's mad? Someone told me 
so then. Suddenly I'm told that he has been insulted by some 
student here, in the presence of his cousins, and he slipped 
under the table to get away from him. And yesterday I heard 
from Stepan Vysotsky that Stavrogin had been fighting with 
Gaganov. And simply with the gallant object of offering him- 
self as a target to an infuriated man, just to get rid of him. 
H'm ! Quite in the style of the guards of the twenties. Is there 

any house where he visits here?" 

The general paused as though expecting an answer. A way 
had been opened for the public impatience to express itself. 

“What could be simpler?" cried Yulia Mihailovna, raising 
her voice, irritated that all present had turned their eyes upon 
her, as though at a word of command. “Can one wonder that 
Stavrogin fought Gaganov and took no notice of the student. 
He couldn't challenge a man who used to be his serf I" 

A noteworthy saving! A clear and simple notion, yet it had 
entered nobody’s head till that moment. It was a saying that 
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had extraordinary consequences. All scandal and gossip, all the 
petty tijtle-tattle was thrown into the background, another 
significance had been detected. A new character was revealed 
whom all had misjudged; a character, almost ideally severe in 
his standards. Mortally insulted by a student, that is, an 
educated man, no longer a serf, he despised the affront because 
his assailant had once been his serf. Society had gossiped and 
slandered him; shallow-minded people had looked with con- 
tempt on a man who had been struck in the face. He had 
despised a public opinion, which had not risen to the level of 
the highest standards, though it discussed them. 

"And, meantime, you and I, Ivan Alexandrovitch. sit and 
discuss the correct standards, one old club member observed to 
another, with a warm and generous glow of self-reproach 

chimed in with 

zest, talk of the younger generation!” 

^ question of the younger generation,” observed a 
third, putting in hjs spoke, "it’s nothing to do with the younger 

^e way^to’l^^k ^^V' younger generation; that’s 


they're rare people ” 

The chief point in all this was that the "new man”, besides 
showing himself an unmistakable nobleman, was the wealthiest 
andowner m the province, and was. therefore, bound to lira 
leading man who could be of assistance. I've already alluded in 
passing to the attitude of the landowners of our province 
People were enthusiastic : piuvmce. 

put'te hands challenging the student. He 

rencjl“” somebod^Sn^^TouT^' 

eithel" ■ added tnother“‘ 

he'd ha vfgoffiPeen rouble ^ ^ "°hleman 

"No I’ll ten damagesl He he hel" 

fK- Ji • ^ ^ secret about the new mnru " a 

third, in a frenzy of excitempnt “if • courts, cried a 

swindling and convicted h^'d h h ^ caught robbing or 

time and murde”mot^^^^ H 'n there's'yet 

at once, and ladies will tv, • ^‘^quitted of everything 
^‘‘fr t^uThl ”^'^^ handkerchiefs from 

Its the truth. It's the truth!” 
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and independent attitude to recent reforms was well known, as 
well as his remarkable public activity, though that had some- 
what fallen off of late. And now, suddenly, everyone was posi- 
tive that Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch was betrothed to one of the 
count s daughters, though nothing had given grounds for such a 
supposition. And as for some wonderful adventures in Switzer- 
land with Lizaveta Nikolaevna, even the ladies quite dropped all 
reference to it. I must mention, by the way, that the Drozdovs 
had by this time succeeded in paying all the visits they had 
omitted at first. Everyone now confidently considered Lizaveta 
Nikolaevna a most ordinary girl, who paraded her delicate 
nerves. Her fainting on the day of Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch’s 
arrival was explained now as due to her terror at the student's 
outrageous behaviour. They even increased the prosaicness of 
that to which before they had striven to- give such a fantastic 
colour. As for a lame woman who had been talked of, she was 
forgotten completely. They were ashamed to remember her. 

"And if there had been a hundred lame girls — we've all been 
young once!" 

Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch’s respectfulness to his mother was 
enlarged upon. Various virtues were discovered in him. People 
talked with approbation of the learning he had acquired in the 
four years he had spent in German universities. Gaganov's con- 
duct was declared utterly tactless: "not knowing friend from 
foe". Yulia Mihailovna's keen insight was unhesitatingly 
admitted. 

So by the time Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch made his appearance 
among them he was received by everyone with naive solemnity. 
In all eyes fastened upon him could be read eager anticipation. 
Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch at once wrapped himself in the most 
austere silence, which, of course, gratified everyone much more 
than if he had talked till doomsday. In a word, he was a 
success, he was the fashion. If once one has figured in provincial 
society, there's no retreating into the background. Nikolay 
Vsyevolodovitch ^egan to fulfil all his social duties in the 
province punctiliously as before. He was not found cheerful 
company: "a man who has seen suffering: a man not like other 
people; he has something to b,e melancholy about." Even the 
pride and disdainful aloofness for which he had been so detested 
four years before was now liked and respected. 

Varvara Petrovna was triumphant. I don't know whether 
she grieved much over the shattering of her dreams concerning 
Lizaveta Nikolaevna. Family pride, of course, helped her to 
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get over it. One thing was strange; Varvara Petrovna was 
suddenly convinced that Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch really had 
made his choice" at Count K.'s. And what was strangest of 
all, she was led to believe it by rumours which reached her on 
no better authority than other people. She was afraid to ask 
Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch a direct question. Two or three times 
however, she could not refrain from slyly and good-humouredly 
reproaching him for not being open with her. Nikolay Vsvevo- 
lodovitch smiled and remained silent. The silence was taken 
a> a sign of assent. And yet, all the time she never forgot the 
cripple. The thought of her lay like a stone on her heart, a night- 

"iwk- tortured by strange misgivings and surmises and 

all this at the same time as she dreamed of Count K.’s daughters. 
But of this we shall speak later. Varvara Petrovna began again 
of course, to be treated with extreme deference and respect in 

advantage of it and went out rarely. 
P^y a visit of ceremony to the governor's 
K charmed and^ delighted 

she'^ Thev I fl soiree than 

She. They lifted a load of care off her heart, and had at once 

luckless sTnty ‘hat 

.-hJrl ‘h^* woman,” she declared, and with her 

fh^r ‘mpulsiveness she frankly told Yulia Mihailovna 

but s^P ''“ha Mihailovna was flattered 

S S t - 

him^ He's fmSnf Z" th^; °h '“^he much of 

well-informed, though' He’s nnt thoroughly 

critic, anywav " Vatvam pT old-fashioned 

Stepan TrofirnovitchTaZnP^ ‘ K to observe that 

contrary, spent all his life in hZu ^ h"* had, on the 

through circumstan'es of hi i ^ house. He was renowned 

to the whole world” and onate fn'^^h^’ known 

history. Now he intended to wrte a? 
modem German universities and* she hT P^'t'on of 
about the Dresden Madnnnf 'rnn i 7 heheved, something 

refused to surrender Steoan Trofim^" f Petrovna 

of Yulia Mihailovna ^ Trofimovitch to the tender mercies 
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“The Dresden Madonna:* You mean the Sistine Madonna? 
Chhe Varvara Petrovna. I spent two hours sitting before that 
picture and came away utterly disillusioned. I could make 
nothing of it and was in complete amazement. Karmazinov, 
too, says, it’s hard to understand it. They all see nothing in it 
now, Russians and English alike. All its fame is just the talk 
of the last generation." 

“Fashions are changed then?” 

“What I think is that one mustn't despise our younger genera- 
tion either. They cry out that they're communists, but what I 
say is that we must appreciate them and mustn't be hard on 
them. 1 read everything now — the papers, communism, the 
natural sciences — I get everything because, after all, one must 
know where one's living and with whom one has to do. One 
mustn't spend one’s whole life on the heights of one's own 
fancy. I've come to the conclusion, and adopted it as a 
principle, that one must be kind to the young people and so 
keep them from the brink. Believe me, Varvara Petrovna, that 
none but we who make up good society can by our kindness and 
good influence keep them from the abyss towards which they 
are brought by the intolerance of all these old men. I am glad 
though to learn from you about Stepan Trofimovitch. You 
suggest an idea to me: he may be useful at our literary matinee, 
you know I'm arranging for a whole day of festivities, a sub- 
scription entertainment for the benefit of the poor governesses of 
our province. They are scattered about Russia; in our distnet 
alone we can reckon up six of them. Besides that, there are two 
girls in the telegraph office, two are being trained in the 
academy, the rest would like to be but have not the means. 
The Russian woman's fate is a terrible one, Varvara Petrovna. 
It's out of that they're making the univepity question now, and 
there's even been a meeting of the Imperial Council about it. In 
this strange Russia of ours one can do anything one likes; and 
that, again, is why it’s only by the kindness and the direct warm 
sympathy of all the better classes that we can direct this great 
common cause in the true path. Oh, heavens, have we many 
noble personalities among us! There are some, of ” 

they are scattered far and wide. Let us unite and we 
stronger. In one word, I shall first have a literary matinee, then 
a light luncheon, then an interval, and in the evening a ball, we 
meant to begin the evening by living pictures, but 
volve a great deal of expense, and so. to please the public, tne^ 
will be one or two quadrilles in masks and fancy dresses, rep 
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senting well-known literary schools. This humorous idea was 
suggested by Karmazinov. He lias been a great help to me. Do 
you know he's going to read us the last thing he's written, which 
no one has seen yet. He is laying down the pen, and will write 
no more. This last essay is his farewell to the public It’s a 
charming little thing called 'Merci'. The title is French; he 
thinks that more amusing and even subtler. I do. too. In fact 
1 advised it. I think Stepan Trofimovitch might read us some- 
thing too. i^f it were quite short and . . . not so very learned 
i believe Pyotr Stepanovitch and someone else too will read 
something Pyotr Stepanovitch shall run round to you and 

myseir'^^^ Better still, let me bring it to you 

T'li subscription list too. 

1 11 tell Stepan Trofimovitch and will beg him to consent." 

Varv^a I etrovna returned home completely fascinated She 

th^n "andV'r through thick and 

min and for some reason was already quite put out with Steoan 

Trofimovitch while he, poor man, sat at home, all unconscio'lis. 

mici u r ^ ^ ^ ‘ understand how I could be so 

she said to Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch 
and Pyotr Stepanovitch, who dropped in that evening 

Pvnm ""If P«nce with the old man all the same '• 

Pyotr Stepanovitch subm tted. "He’s in desnair Vn,. 

sent him to Coventry Yesterda v hV You ve quite 

s M'S™ 

Oh, he’ll read something." 

SL'? ' *“ “ ■='»>> " »" 

sb. •™»5b a.” 

ISiS*"'" *■ 

the meKa^e.”°‘ a time. I’ll simply give him 

‘thaUoo."'^ 

best'^of mySection'' narti/f ^ ‘he 

ventured upon extremelv^ imn ^ spiteful all this time, and 

one. Strange to say almost cvery- 

e say, everyone, somehow, forgave him. It was 
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generally accepted that he was not to be looked at from the 
ordinary standpoint. I may remark that he took up an ex- 
tremely resentful attitude about Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch's duel. 
It took him unawares. He turned positively green when he was 
told of it. Perhaps his vanity was wounded: he only heard of it 
next day when everyone knew of it. 

"You had no right to fight, you know." he whispered to 
Stavrogin, five days later, when he chanced to meet him at the 
club. It was remarkable that they had not once met during 
those five days, though Pyotr Stepanovitch had dropped in at 
Varvara Petrovna's almost every day. 

Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch looked at him in silence with an 
absent-minded air, as though not understanding what was the 
matter, and he went on without stopping. He was crossing the 
big hall of the club on his way to the refreshment-room. 

"You've been to see Shatov too. . . . You mean to make 
it known about Marya Timofyevna." Pyotr Stepanovitch 
muttered, running after him, and, as though not thinking of 
what he was doing he clutched at his shoulder. 

Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch shook his hand off and turned round 
quickly to him with a menacing scowl. Pyotr Stepanovitch 
looked at him with a strange, prolonged smile. It all lasted only 
one moment. Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch walked on. 

II 

He went to the "old man" straight from Varvara Petrovna's, 
and he was in such haste simply from spite, that he might- re- 
venge himself for an insult of which I had no idea at that time. 
The fact is that at their last interview on the Thursday of the 
previous week, Stepan Trofimovitch, though the dispute was one 
of his own beginning, had ended by turning Pyotr Stepanovitch 
out with his stick. He concealed the incident from me at the 
time. But now, as soon as Pyotr Stepanovitch ran in with his 
everlasting grin, which was so naively condescending, and his 
unpleasantly inquisitive eyes peering into every corner, Stepan 
Trofimovitch at once made a signal aside to me, not to leave the 
room. This was how their real relations came to be exposed 
before me, for on this occasion I heard their whole conversation. 

Stepan Trofimovitch was sitting stretched out on a lounge. 
He had grown thin and .'^allow since that Thursday. Pyotr 
Stepanovitch seated himself beside him with a most familiar 
air, unceremoniously tucking his legs up under him, and taking 
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up more room on the lounge than deference to his father should 
have allowed. Stepan Trohmovitch moved aside, in silence and 
with dignity. 

On the table lay an open book. It was the novel, "What's to 
be Done?" Alas, I must confess one strange weakness in my 
friend; the fantasy that he ought to come forth from his solitude 
and fight a last battle was getting more and more hold upon his 
deluded imagination. I guessed that he had got the novel and 
was studying it solely in order that when (he inevitable conflict 
with the "sliriekers" came about he might know their method? 
and arguments beforehand, from their very "catechism", and 
in that way be prepared to confute them all triumphantly, 
before her eyes. Oh, how that book tortured him! He some- 
times flung it aside in despair, and leaping up, paced about the 
room almost in a frenzy. 

"I agree that the author's fundamental idea is a true one," he 
said to nie feverishly, "but that only makes it more awful.' It's 
just our idea, exactly ours; we first sowed the seed, nurtured it, 
prepared the way, and. indeed, what could they say new, after 

heavens! How it’s all expressed, distorted, muti- 
ated I he exclaimed, tapping the book with his fingers. "Were 

these the conclusions we were striving for? Who can understand 
the onginal idea m this?" 

mind?” sniggered Pyotr Stepanovitch, 

tmre.S‘irbr°S toTbetto1l\'ou^ik: 

Pyotr Stepanovitch quickly explained the reason of h\^ 

gered ®and he r“t^' '^‘■“'’movitch was absolutely stag- 

fnSatbn with e^trenfe 

fo^heH”^^* Mihailovna counts on my coming to read 

contm?!; it^s w"w% n't aTaH y°"- O" ‘^e 

to Varvaru Petrovna^ Rnt so as to make up 

and I expeetTou wan^t 
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The hurried and too barefaced coarseness of these thrusts was 
obviously premeditated. He affected to behave as though it were 
impossible to talk to Stepan Trofimovitch in different and more 
delicate language. Stepan Trofimovitch resolutely persisted in 
ignoring his insults, but what his son told him made a more and 
more overwhelming impression upon him. 

"And she, she herself sent me this message through you?" he 
asked, turning pale. 

"Well, you see. she means to fix a time and place for a mutual 
explanation, the relics of your sentimentalising. You’ve been 
coquetting with her for twenty years and have trained her to the 
most ridiculous habits. But don’t trouble yourself, it's quite 
different now. She keeps saying herself that she’s only begin- 
ning now to 'have her eyes opened'. I told her in so many words 
that all this friendship of yours is nothing but a mutual pouring 
forth of sloppiness. She told me lots, my boy. Foo! what a 
flunkey's place you've been filling all this time. I positively 
blushed for you." 

"1 filling a flunkey's place?" cried Stepan Trofimovitch, un- 
able to restrain himself. 

"Worse, you’ve been a parasite, that is, a voluntary flunkey 
too lazy to work, while you’ve an appetite for money. She, too, 
understands all that now. It's awful the things she’s been tell- 
ing me about you, anyway. I did laugh, my boy, over your 
letters to her; shameful and disgusting. But you're all so de- 
praved, so depraved! There's always something depraving in 
charity — you’re a good example of it!" 

"She showed you my letters!" 

"All: though, of course, one couldn’t read them all. Foo, 
what a lot of paper you've covered! I believe there are more 
than two thousand letters there. And do you know, old chap, 

I believe there was one moment when she'd have been ready 
to marry you. You let slip your chance in the silliest way. Of 
course. I'm speaking from your point of view, though, any- 
way, it would have been better than now when you’ve almost 
been married to 'cover another man’s sins', like a buffoon, for 
a jest, for money." 

"For money! She, she says it was for money!" Stepan 
Trofimovitch wailed in anguish. 

"What else, then? But, of course, I stood up for you. That's 
your onlv line of defence, you know. She sees for herself that 
you needed money like evervone else, and that from that point 
of view maybe you were right. I proved to her as clear as twice 
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two makes four that it was a mutual bargain. She was a 
capitalist and you were a sentimental buffoon in her service. 
She’s not angry about the money, though you have milked her 
like a goat. She’s only in a rage at having believed in you for 
twenty years, at your having so taken her in over these noble 
sentiments, and made her tell lies for so long. She never will 
admit that she told lies of herself, but you’ll catch it the more 
for that. I can’t make out how it was you didn’t see that you’d 
have to have a day of reckoning. For after all you had some 
sense. 1 advised her yesterday to put you in an alms-house, a 
genteel one, don’t disturb yourself; there’ll be nothing humiliat- 
ing; 1 believe that’s what she’ll do. Do you remember your 
last letter to me, three weeks ago?" 

"Can you have shown her that.*'" cried Stepan Trofimovitch, 
leaping up in horror. 

"Ratherl First thing. The one in which you told me she was 
exploiting you. envious of your talent; oh yes, and that about 
'other men’s sins'. Yon have got a conceit though, my boy' 
How I did laugh! As a rule your letters are very tedious. You 
write a horrible style. I often don’t read them at all, and I’ve 
one lying about to this day, unopened. I’ll send it to you to- 
morrow, But that one, that last letter of yours, was the tiptop 
of perfection ! How I did laugh! Oh, how I laughed!" 

"Monster, monster!" wailed Stepan Trofimovitch. 

"Foo, damn it all, there’s no talking to you. I say, you're 
getting huffy again as you were last Thursday." 

Stepan Trofimovitch drew himself up, menacingly. 

‘How dare you speak to me in such language?" 

^^What language? It’s simple and clear." 

"Tell me, you monster, are you iny son or not^’’ 

''You know that best. To be sure all fathers are disposed to 
be blind m such cases." ^ 

Silence! Silence!" cried Stepan Trofimovitch, shaking all 


over. 


swearing at me as you did 

in ' 1 ^ ‘ document. I was rummaging all the cvehine 

n my trunk from curiosity. Ifs true there’s nothing Site 

you take that comfort Ifs only a letter of my mother's to 
mat Foie. But to judge from her character . . 

ears." 
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ever since last Thursday. I’m glad you're here this time, any- 
way, and can judge between us To begin with, a fact: he 
reproaches me for speaking like this of my mother, but didn’t he 
egg me on to it? In Petersburg before I left the High School, 
didn’t he wake me twice in the night to embrace me, and cr>' 
like a^woman, and what do you suppose he talked to me about 
at night? Why, the same modest anecdotes about my mother! 
It was from him I first heard them." 

Oh, I meant that in a higher sensei Oh, you didn't under- 
stand me! You understood nothing, nothing." 

But, anyway, it was meaner in you than in me, meaner, 
acknowledge that. You see. it's nothing to me if vou like. I’m 
speaking from your point of view. Don’t worry about my point 
of view. I don't blame my mother; if it’s you, then it’s you, if 
it's a Pole, then it's a Pole, it's all the same to me. I'm not to 
blame because you and she managed so stupidly in Berlin. As 
though you could have managed things better. Aren’t you an 
absurd set, after that? And does it matter to you whether I'm 
your son or not? Listen," he went on, turning to me again, 
"he's never spent a penny on me all his life; till I was sixteen 
he didn’t know me at all; aftenvards he robbed me here, and 
now he cries out that his heart has been aching over me all 
his life, and carries on before me like an actor. I'm not Varvara 
Petrovna, mind you." 

He got up and took his hat. 

"I curse you henceforth!" 

Stepan Trofimovitch, as pale as death, stretched out his hand 
above him. 

"Ach, what follv a man will descend to!" cried Pvotr 

^ r 

Stepanovitch, actually surprised. "Well, good-bye. old fellow, 

I shall never come and see you again. Send me the article 
beforehand, don’t forget, and try and let it be free from non- 
sense. Facts, facts, facts. And above all, let it be short. 
Good-bye." 


Ill 

Outside influences, too, had come into play in the matter, 
however, Pyotr Stepanovitch certainly had some designs on 
his parent. In my opinion he calculated upon reducing the old 
man to despair, and so to driving him to some open scandal of 
a certain sort. This was to serve some remote and quite other 
object of his own, of which I shall speak hereafter. All sorts of 
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plans and calculations of this kind were swarming in masses in 
his mind at that time, and almost all. of course, of a fantastic- 
character. He had designs on another victim beside Stepan 
Trofimovitch. In fact, as appeared .afterwards, his victims were 
not few in number, but this one he reckoned upon particularly, 
and it was Mr. von Lembke himself. 

Andrey Antonovitch von Lembke belonged to that race, so 
favoured by nature, which is reckoned by hundreds of thousands 
at the Russian census, and is perhaps unconscious that it forms 
throughout its whole mass a strictly organised union. And this 
union, of course, is not planned and premeditated, but exists 
spontaneously in the whole race, without words or agreements 
as a moral obligation consisting in mutual support given by all 
members of the race to one another, at all times and places, and 
under all circumstances. Andrey Antonovitch had the honour 
of being educated in one of those more exalted Russian educa- 
tional institutions which are filled with the youth from families 
well provided with wealth or connections. Almost immediately 
on finishing their studies the pupils were appointed to rather 
important posts in one of the government departments. Andrey 
Antonovitch had one uncle a colonel of engineers, and another 
a baker. But be managed to get into this aristocratic school, 
and met many of his fellow-countrymen in a similar position. 
He was a good-humoured companion, was rather stupid at his 
studies, but always popular. And when many of his companions 
in the upper forms — chiefly Russians — had already learnt to 
discuss the loftiest modern questions, and looked as though 
they were only waiting to leave school to settle the affairs of the 
universe, Andrey Antonovitch was still absorbed in the most 
innocent schoolboy interests. He amused them all. it is true bv 
his pranks, which were of a very simple character, at the most a 
httle coarse but he made it his object to be funny. At one time 
he would blow his nose m a wonderful way when the professor 

a question to him, thereby making his schoolfellows 

wnnlH^ proiessor laugh. Another time, in the dormitory, he 
.would act some indecent living picture, to the general applause 
or he would play the overture to "Fra Diavol^ with nos^ 

diness, thinking this, forborne reason, witty In his verv 
year at school he began writing Russian poeby ^ 

ledge hirmaL ungrammatical know- 

eage. like many of his race in Russia. This turn for verrifvma 

drew him to a gloomy and depressed schooIfeZ. 
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poor Russian general, who was considered in the school to be a 
great future light in literature. The latter patronised him. 
But it happened that three years after leaving school this 
melancholy schoolfellow, who had flung up his oflicial career 
for the sake of Russian literature, and was consequcnily going 
about in torn boots, with his teeth chattering with cold, wear- 
ing a light summer overcoat in the late autumn, met, one day 
on the Anitchin bridge, his former protege, “Lembka", as he 
always used to be called at school. And, what do you suppose? 
He did not at first recognise him, and stood still in surprise. 
Before him stood an irreproachably dressed young man with 
wonderfully well-kept whiskers of a reddish hue, with pince- 
nez, with patent-leather boots, and the freshest of gloves, in a 
full overcoat from Sharmer’s, and with a portfolio under his 
arm. Lembke was cordial to his old schoolfellow, gave him his 
address, and begged him to come and see liim some evening. It 
appeared, too, that he was by now not “Lembke" but “Von 
Lembke". The schoolfellow came to see him, however, simply 
from malice perhaps. On the staircase, which was covered 
with red felt and was rather ugly and by no means smart, he 
was met and questioned by the house-porter. A bell rang 
loudly upstairs. But instead of the wealth which the visitor 
expected, he found Lembke in a very little side-room, which 
had a dark and dilapidated appearance, partitioned into two 
by a large dark green curtain, and furnished with very old 
though comfortable furniture, with dark green blinds on high 
narrow windows. Von Lembke lodged in the house of a very 
distant relation, a general who was his patron. He met his 
visitor cordially, was senous and exquisitely polite. They 
talked of literature, too. but kept within the bounds of 
decorum. A manservant in a white lie brought them some 
weak tea and little dry, round biscuits. The schoolfellow, from 
spite, asked for some seltzer water. It was given him, but after 
some delays, and Lembke was somewhat embanassed at 
having to summon the footman a second time and give him 
orders. But of himself he asked his visitor whether he would 
like some supper, and was obviously relieved when he refused 
and went away. In short, Lembke was making his career, and 
was living in dependence on hi? fellow-countryman, the 
influential general. 

He was at that time sighing for the general’s fifth daughter, 
and it seemed to him that his feeling was reciprocated. But 
Amalia was none the less married in due time to an elderly 
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factory-owner, a German, and an old comrade of the general's. 
Andrey Antonovitch did not shed many tears, but made a paper 
theatre. The curtain drew up, the actors came in and gesticu- 
lated with their arms. There were spectators in the boxes, the 
orchestra moved Ihcir bows across their tiddles by machinery, 
the conductor waved his baton, and in the stalls otTicers and 
dandies clapped their hands. It was all made of cardboard, it 
was all thouglit out and executed by Lembke himself. He spent 
six months over this theatre. The general arranged a friendly 
party on purpose. The theatre was exhibited, all the general’s 
five daughters, including the newly-married Amalia with her 
factory-owner, numerous fraus and frauleins with their men folk, 
attentively examined and admired the theatre, after which they 
danced. Lembke was much grat.hed and was quickly consoled. 

The years passed by and hia career was secured. He always 
obtained good posts and always under chiefs of his own race; 
and he worked his way up at last to a very fine position for 
a man of his age. He had, for a long time, been wishing to 
marry and looking about him carefully. Without the knowledge 
of his superiors he had sent a novel to the editor of a magazine, 
but it had not been accepted. On the other hand, ho cut out 
a complete toy railway, and again his creation was most suc- 
cessful. Passengers came on to the platform with bags and 
portmanteaux, with dogs and children, and got into the 
carnages. The guards and porters moved away, ihe bell was 
rung, the signal was given, and the train started off. He was 
a whole year busy over this clever contrivance. But he had 

f acquaintance was 

bm .pM bnl his duties 

brought him into Russian spheres also, of course. Finally when 

nerth" h'^'h.rty-ninth year, he came in for a lega^. Hi" 

in his will ‘hoiisand mubles 

of th» yili, needful was a suitable post. In spite 

Mr vn style of his surroundings in the servme 

?edecdv “dTvhh'’ -an. Helould 1^:: been 

with the right to independent little government post, 

something fnug of ?hrsnrr^°"Tr’"'‘ 

all his life long Rnt j ^ would have been content 

he had expected Yulia Minna or Ernestine 

scene. His^career was suddenly appeared on the 

The modest and preci c ^n^ferthal^" T'" 

ambition. ^ was capable of 
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Yulia Mihailovna had a fortune of two hundred serfs, to 
reckon in the old style, and she had besides powerful friends. On 
the other hand Lembke was handsome, and she was already 
over forty. It is remarkable that he fell genuinely in love with 
her by degrees as he became more used to being betrothed to 
her. On the morning of his wedding day he sent her a poem. 
She liked all this very nmeh, even the poem; it's no joke to be 
forty. He was very quickly raised to a certain grade and 
received a certain order of distinction, and then was appointed 
governor of our province. 

Before coming to us Yulia Mihailovna worked hard at mould- 
ing her husband. In her opinion he was not without abilities, he 
knew how to make an entrance and to appear to advantage, he 
understood how to listen and be silent with profundity, had 
acquired a quite distinguished deportment, could make a speech, 
indeed had even some odds and ends of thought, and had caught 
the necessary gloss of modern liberalism. What worried her, 
however, was that he was not very open to new ideas, and after 
the long, everlasting plodding for a career, was unmistakably 
beginning to feel the need of repose. She tried to infect him with 
her own ambition, and he suddenly began making a toy church : 
the pastor came out to preach the sermon, the congregation 
listened with their hands before them, one lady was drying her 
tears with her handkerchief, one old gentleman was blowing his 
nose: finally the organ pealed forth. It had been ordered from 
Switzerland, and made expressly in spite of all expense. Yulia 
Mihailovna, in positive alarm, earned off the whole sthicture 
as soon as she knew about it, and locked it up in a box in her 
own room. To make up for it she- allowed him to write a novel 
on condition of its being kept secret. From that time she began 
to reckon only upon herself. Unhappily there was a good deal 
of shallowness and lack of judgment in her attitude. Destiny 
had kept her too long an old maid. Now one idea after another 
fluttered through her ambitious and rather over-excited brain. 
She cherished designs, she positively desired to rule the province, 
dreamed of becoming at once the centre of a circle, adopted 
political sympathies. Von Lembke was actually a little alaimed, 
though, with his official tact, he quickly divined that he had 
no need at all to be uneasy about the government of the province 
itself. The first two or three months passed indeed very satis- 
factorily. But now Pyotr Stepanovitch had turned up, and 

something queer began to happen. 

The fact was that young Verhovensky, from the first step, had 
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displayed a flagrant lack of respect for Audrey Antonovitch, and 
had assumed a strange right to dictate to him; while Yulia 
idhailovna, who hao always till then been so jealous of her 
husband's dignity, absolutely refused to notice it; or, at any 
rate, attached no consequence to it. The young man became a 
favourite, ate, drank, and almost slept in the house. Von 
Lembke tried to defend himself, called him "young man" before 
other people, and slapped him patronisingly on the shoulder, 
but made no impression. Pyotr Stepanovitch always seemed to 
be laughing in his face, even when he appeared on the surface 
to be talking seriously to him, and he would say the most start- 
ling things to him before company. Returning home one day 
he found the young man had installed himself in his study and 
was asleep on the sofa there, uninvited. He explained that he 
had come in and finding no one at home had "had a good 
sleep Von Lembke was offended and again complained to his 
wile. Laughing at his irritability she observed tartly that he 
evidentjy did not know how to keep up his own dimity; and 
that with her, anyway, ‘‘the boy” had never permitted himself 
any undue familiarity, “he was naive and fresh indeed, though 
not regardful of the conventions of society”. Von Lembke sulked 
This time she made peace between them. Pyotr Stepanovitch did 

whV^h but got out of it with a coarse jest 

hich might at another time have been taken for a fresh offence’ 

but was accepted on this occasion as a token of repentance Tlie 

weak spot m Audrey Antonovilch's position was that he hid 

to'^hi"' Imarinfn'"o‘wm‘T‘''i his novel 

no word of p^rai^ but ^ad vouchsafed 

that he migh f^ an on ‘he manuscript 

Antonovi.cf had given ft Thi^m “ H 

manuscript since tholh l!f H '’eturned the 

that he had lost it in the street At he dqclaied 

was terribly angry with her hnehan^ he time Yulia Mihailovna 
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‘‘'f, "‘Sns of trouble in the province, 
of which we will speak later, he had private reasons for brood- 

ing his heart was wounded, not merely his official dignity When 

Audrey Antonovitch had entered upon married life, he had never 

conceived the possibility of conjugal strife, or dissension in the 

dreams he had cherished 
all his life of nis Minna or Ernestine. He felt that he was un- 
equal to enduring domestic storms. Yulia Mihailovna had an 
open explanation with him at last. 


"You can’t be angry at this.” she said, ”if only because 
you ve still as much sense as he has. and are immeasurably 
higher m the social scale. The boy still preserves many traces 
of his old free-thinking habits; I believe it’s simply mischief; but 
one can do nothing suddenly, in a hurry; you must do things 
by degrees. We must make much of our young people; I treat 
them with affection and hold them back from the brink ” 

_ "But he says such dreadful things,” Von Lembke objected. 

I can t behave tolerantly when he maintains in my presence 
and before other people that the government purposely drenches 
the people with vodka in order to brutalise them, and so keep 
them from revolution. Fancy my position when I'm forced to 
listen to that before everyone.” 


As he said this. Von Lembke recalled a conversation he had 
recently had with Pyotr Stcpanovitch. With the innocent object 
of displaying his Liberal tendencies he had shown him his own 
private collection of ever)’ possible kind of manifesto, Russian 
and foreign, which he had carefully collected since the year ^859, 
not simply from a love of collecting, but from a laudable interest 
in them. Pyotr Stcpanovitch, seeing his object, expressed the 
opinion that there was more sense in one line of some manifestos 
than in a whole government department, “not even excludirig 
yours, maybe”. 

Lembke winced. 


“But this is premature among us, premature.” he pro- 
nounced almost imploringly, pointing to the manifestos. 

“No. it's not premature: you see you’re afraid, so it’s not 
premature.” 

“But here, for instance, is an incitement to destroy churches.” 

“And why not? You're a sensible man, and of course you 
don’t believe in it yourself, but you know perfectly well that 
you need religion to brutalise the people. Truth is honestcr than 
falsehood. . . 

“I agree, I agree, I quite agree with you. but it is premature, 
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premature in this country ..." said Von Lembke, frowning. 

"And how can you be an official ot the government after that, 
when you agree to demolishing churches, and marching on 
Petersburg armed with staves, and make it all simply a question 
of date? " 

Lembke was greatly put out at being so cnidely caught. 

"It's not so. not so at all," hr cried, carried away and more 
and more mortified in his amour-propre. "You’re young, and 
know nothing of our aims, and that's why you’re mistaken. You 
see, my dear Pyotr Stepanovitch, you call us officials of the 
government, don’t you? Independent officials, don't you? But 
let me ask you, how are we acting? Ours is the responsibility, 
but in the long run we serve the cause of progress just as you 
do. We only hold together what you are unsettling, and what, 
but for us, would go to pieces in all directions. We are not your 
enemies, not a bit of it. We say to you, go forward, progress, 
you may even unsettle things, that is, things that are antiquated 
and in need of reform. But we will keep you, when need be, 
within necessary limits, and sc save you from yourselves, for 
without us you would set Russia tottering, robbing her of all 
external decency, while our task is to preserve external decency. 
Understand that we are mutually essential to one another. In 
England the Whigs and Tories are in the same way mutually 
essential to one another. Well, you’re Whigs and we're Tories. 
That’s how I look at it." 

Andrey Antonovitch rose to positive eloquence. He had been 
fond of talking in a Liberal and intellectual style even in Peters- 
burg, and the great thing here was tliat there was no one to play 
the spy on him. 


Pyotr Stepanovitch was silent, and maintained an unusually 
grave air. This excited the orator more than ever. 

know that I, the ‘person responsible for the 
province , he went on, walking about the study "do you 
know I have so many duties I can’t perform one of them, and. 

fnr m thcrc's nothing 

aLZa t^at everything 

depends upon the views of the government. Suppose the govern- 

ment were ever to found a republic, from poH^, or to mci?y 

of ^he increase the power 

oubH^^anH Rovemors would swallow up the re- 

pub I c. and not the republic only. Anything you like we'll 

swallow up. I at least, feel that I am ready.® iHne worT if 
government dictates to me by telegram, activiie devorante. 


I’ll supply aciivite devoranie. I've told them here straight in 
their laces: 'Dear sirs, to maintain the equilibrium and to 
develop all the provincial institutions one thing is essential; the 
increase of the power of the governor.’ You see it’s necessary 
that all these institutions, the zemstvos, the law courts, should 
have a two-fold existence, that is. on the one hand, it's necessary 
they should exist (I agree that it is necessary), on the other hand, 
it’s necessary that they shouldn’t. If the mood takes them*so 
that institutions seem suddenly necessary, I shall have them at 
once in readiness. The necessity passes and no one will find them 
under my rule. That’s what I understand by activite devorante, 
and you can’t have it without an increase of the governor’s 
power. We’re talking teie-d-teie. You know I've already laid 
before the government in Petersburg the necessity of a special 
sentinel before the governor’s house. I’m awaiting an answer.” 

‘‘You ought to have two,” Pyotr Stepanovitch commented. 

"Why two?” said Von Lembke, stopping short before him. 

"One's not enough to create respect for you. You certainly 
ought to have two.” 

Andrey Antonovilch made a wry face. 

"You . . . there's no limit to the liberties you take, Pyotr 
Stepanovitch. You take advantage of my good-nature, you say 
cutting things, and play the part of a bourru bienfaisavt. ...” 

"Well, that's as you please,” muttered Pyotr Stepanovitch; 
"anyway you pave the way for us and prepare for our success.” 

"Now, who are 'we', and what success?” said Von Lembke, 
staring at him in surprise. But he got no answer. 

Yulia Mihailovna, receiving a report of the conversation, was 
greatly displeased. 

"But I can't exercise my official authority upon your 
favourite,” Andrey Antonovitch protested in self-defence, 
"especially when we're ULe-d-tete. ... I may say too much 
. . . in the goodness of my heart.” 

"From too much goodness of heart. I didn’t know you'd got 
a collection of manifestos. Be so good as to show them to me.” 

"But . . . he asked to have them for one day.” 

"And you’ve let him have them, again!” cried Yulia Mihail- 
ovna, getting angry. "How tactless!” 

"I'll send someone to him at once to get them.” 

"He won’t give them up.” 

"I’ll insist on it,” cried Von Lembke, boiling over, and he 
jumped up from his seat. "Who’s he that we should be so afraid 
of him, and who am I that I shouldn’t dare to do anything? 
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"Sit down and calm yourself," said Yulia Mihailovna, check- 
ing him. "I will answer your first question. He came to me 
with the highest recommendations. He’s talented, and some- 
times says extremely clever things. Karmazinov tells me that he 
has connections almost everywliere, and extraordinary' inlluence 
over the younger generation in Petersburg and Moscow. And il 
through him I ran attract them all and group them round my- 
self, I shall be saving them from perdition by guiding tliem into 
a new outlet for their ambitions. He's devoted to me with his 
whole heart and is guided by me in everything." 

"But while they're being petted ... the devil knows what 
they may not do. Of course, it's an idea . . ." said Von Lembke, 
vaguely defending himself, "but . . but here I've hoard that 

manifestos of some sort have been found in X district." 

"But there was a rumour of that in the summer — manifestos, 
false bank-notes, and all the rest of it, but they haven't found 
one of them so far. Who told you?" 

"I heard it from Von Blum." 

Ah, don t talk to me of your Blum. Don't ever dare men- 
tion him again ! " 

Yulia Mihailovna flew into a rage, and for a moment could 
not speak. Von Blum was a clerk in the governor's offlee whom 
she particularly hated. Of that later. 


^ Please don’t worry yourself about Verhovensky." she said 
in conclusion. "If he had taken part in any mischief he wouldn't 
talk as he does to you, and everyone else here. Talkers are not 
dangerous, and I will even go so far as to say that if anything 
were to happen I should be the first to hear of it through him 
He s quite fanatically devoted to me.’* 

events that, had it not been for 
Yuha Mihailovna s obstinacy and self-conceit, probably nothing 
ofall the mischief these wretched people succeeded in bringing 

?o^a responfibl! 
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CHAPTER V 


ON THE EVE OF THE FETE 

I 

T he date of the fete which Yulia Mihailovna was getting up 
for the benefit of the governesses of our province had been 
several times fixed and put off. She had invariably bustling 
round her Pyotr Stepanovitch and a little clerk, Lyamshin, who 
used at one time to visit Stepan Trofimovitch, and had sud- 
denly found favour in the governor’s house for the way he 
played the piano and now was of use running errands. Liputin 
was there a good deal too, and Yulia Mihailovna destined him 
to be the editor of a new independent provincial paper. There 
were also several ladies, married and single, and lastly, even 
Karmazinov who, though he could not be said to bustle, 
announced aloud with a complacent air that he would agreeably 
astonish everyone when the literary quadrille began. An extra- 
ordinary multitude of donors and subscribers had turned up, all 
the select society of the town; but even the unseicct were 
admitted, if only they produced the cash. Yulia Mihailovna 
observed that sometimes it was a positive duty to allow the mix- 
ing of classes, “for otherwise who is to enlighten them?” 

A private drawing-room committee was formed, at which it 
was decided that the fete was to be of a democratic character. 
The enormous list of subscriptions tempted them to lavish expen- 
diture. They wanted to do something on a marvellous scale — 
that's why it was put off. They were still undecided where the 
ball was to take place, whether in the immense house belonging 
to the marshal's wife, which she was willing to give up to them 
for the day, or at Varvara Petrovna's mansion at Skvoreshniki. 
It was rather a distance to Skvoreshniki, but many of the com- 
mittee were of opinion that it would be “freer” there. Varvara 
Petrovna would dearly have liked it to have been in her house. 
It's difficult to understand why this proud woman seemed almost 
making up to Yulia Mihailovna. Probably what pleased her 
was that the latter in her turn seemed almost fawning upon 
Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch and was more gracious to him than 
to anyone. I repeat again that Pyotr Stepanovitch was always, 
in continual whispers, strengthening in the governor's house- 
hold an idea he had insinuated there already, that Nikolay 
Vsyevolodovitch was a man who had very mysterious connec- 
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tions with very mysterious circles, and that he had certainly 
come here with some commission from them. 

People neie seemed in a strange state of mind at the time. 
Among the ladies especially a sort of frivolity was conspicuous, 
and it could not be said to be a gradual growth. Certain very 
free-and-easy notions seemed to be in the air. 1 here was a sort 
of dissipated gaiety and levity, and 1 can't say it was always 
quite pleabant. A lax way of thinking was the fashion. Atter- 
* wards, when it was all over, people blamed Yulia Mihailovna, 
her circle, her attitude. But it can hardly have been altogether 
due to Yulia Mihailovna. On the contrary; at first many people 
vied with one another in praising the new governor's wile for 
her success in bringing local society together, and for niaking 
things more lively. Several scandalous incidents took place, for 
which Yulia Mihailovna was in no way responsible, but at the 
time people were amused and did nothing but laugh, and there 
was no one to check them. A rather large group of people, it is 
true, held themselves aloof, and had views of their own on the 
course of events. But even these made no complaint at the time; 
they smiled, in fact. 

I remember that a fairly large circle came into existence, as 
it were, spontaneously, the centre of which perhaps was really 
to be found in Yulia Mihailovna’s drawing-room. In this in- 
timate circle which surrounded her, among the younger members 
of it, of course, it was considered admissible to play all sorts of 
pranks, sometimes rather free-and-easy ones, and, in fact, such 
conduct became a principle among them. In this circle there 
were even some very charming ladies. The voung people arranged 
picnics, and even parties, and sometimes went about the town 
in a regular cavalcade, in carriages and on horseback. They 
sought out adventures, even got them up themselves, simply for 
the sake of having an amusing story to tell. They treated our 
town as though it were a sort of Glupov. People called them 
the jeerers or sneerers, because they did not stick at anything. 
It happened, for instance, that the wife of a local lieutenant, 
a little brunette, very young, though she looked worn out from 
her husband’s ill-treatment, at an evening party thoughtlessly 
sat down to play whist for high stakes in the fervent hope of 
wnnmng enough to buy herself a mantle, and instead of win- 
ning, lost fifteen roubles. Being afraid of her husband, and 
having no means of paying, she plucked up the courage of 
former dap and ventured on the sly to ask for a loan, on the 
spot, at the party, from the son of our mayor, a very nasty 
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youth, precociously vicious. The latter not only refused it. but 
went laughing aloud to tell her husband. The lieutenant, who 
certainly was poor, with nothing but his salary, took his wife 
home and avenged himself upon her to his heart’s content in 
spite of her shrieks, wails, and entreaties on her knees for for- 
giveness. This revolting story excited nothing but mirth all over 
the town, and though the poor wife did not belong to Yulia 
Mihailovna’s circle, one of the ladies of the ' 'cavalcade' ’, an 
eccenlnc and adventurous character who happened to know her. 
drove round, and simply carried her off to her own house. Here 
she was at once taken up by our madcaps, made much of, loaded 
with presents, and kept for four days without being sent back 
to her husband. She stayed at the adventurous lady’s all day 
long, drove about with her and all the sportive coinpaTiy in 
expeditions about the town, and look part in dances and merry- 
making. They kept egging her on to haul her husband before 
the court and to make a scandal. They declared that they would 
all support her and would come and bear witness. The husband 
kept quiet, not daring to oppose them. The poor thing realised 
at last that she had got into a hopeless position and. more dead 
than alive with friglU, on the fourth day she ran off in the dusk 
from her protectors to her lieutenant. It's not definitely known 
what took place between husband and wife, but two shutters of 
the low-pitched little house in which the lieutenant lodged were 
not opened for a fortnight. Yulia Mihailovna was arigry with 
the mischief-makers when she heard about it all, and was greatly 
displeased with the conduct of the adventurous lady, though 
the latter had presented the lieutenant’s wife to her on the day 
she carried her off. However, this was soon forgotten. 

Another time a petty clerk, a respectable head of a family, 
married his daughter, a beautiful girl of seventeen, known to 
everyone in the town, to another petty clerk, a young man who 
came from a different district. But suddenly it was learned that 
the young husband had treated the beauty very roughly on the 
wedding night, chastising her for what he regarded as a stain on 
his honour. Lyamshin, who was almost a witness of the affair, 
because he got drunk at the wedding and so stayed the night, 
as soon as day dawned, ran round with the diverting intelligence. 
Instantly a party of a dozen was made up, all of them on horso 
back, some on hired Cossack horses, Pyotr Stepanovitch, for 
instance, and Liputin, who, in spite of his grey hairs, took part 
in almost every scandalous adventure of our reckless youngsters. 
When the young couple appeared in the street in a droshky with 
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a pair of horses to make the calls which are obligatory in our 
town on the day after a wedding, in spite of anything tliat may 
happen, the whole cavalcade, with merry laughter, surrounded 
the droshky and followed them about the town all the morning. 
They did not, it’s true, go into the house, but waited tor them 
outside, on horseback. They refrained from marked insult to 
the bride or bridegroom, but still they caused a scandal. The 
whole town began talking of it. Everyone laughed, of course. 
But at this Von Lembke was angry, and again had a lively scene 
with Yulia Mihailovna. She. too, was extremely angry, and 
formed the intention of turning the scapegraces out of her house. 
But next day she forgave them all after persuasions from Pyotr 
Stepanovitch and some words from Karmazinov, who considered 
the affair rather amusing. 

"It’s in harmony with the traditions of the place." he said. 
"Anyway it’s characteristic and . . . bold; and look, every- 
one’s laughing, you’re the only person indignant." 

But there were pranks of a certain character that were abso- 
lutely past endurance. 

A respectable woman of the artisan class, who went abouk 


selling gospels, came into the town. People talked about her, 
because some interesting references to these gospel women had 
just appeared in the Petersburg papers. Again the same buffoon, 
Lyamshin, with the help of a divinity student, who was taking a 
holiday while waiting for a post in the school, succeeded, on 
the pretence of buying books from the gospel woman, in thnist- 
ing into her bag a whole bundle of indecent and obscene photo- 
p-aphs from abroad, sacrificed expressly for the purpose, as wo 
learned afterwards, by a highly respectable old gentleman (I will 
omit his name) with an order on his breast, who. to use his own 
words, loved "a healthy laugh and a merry jest". When tlie 
poor woman went to take out the holy books in the bazaar, the 
photopaphs were scattered about the place. There were roars of 
laughter pd mumiurs of indignation. A crowd collected, began 
abusing her, and would have come to blows if the police had 

t e lock-up and only m the evening, thanks to the efforts of 

secre't^detaik°o"f'',‘i!-^’i indignation the 

secret details of this loathsome affair, she was released and 

certainfvTIvi P°''“ Mihailovna would 

certainly have forbidden Lyamshin her house, but that verv 

that" he^ had Tn ^ brought him to her with the intelligent 
that he had jnst composed a new piece for the piano, and per- 



suaded her at least to hear it. The piece turned out to be really 
amusing, and bore the comic title of “The Franco-Prussian. 
War". It began with the menacing strains of the “Marseil- 
laise” : 

"Quiin sang impur abreuve nos sillons." 

There is heard the pompous challenge, the intoxication of 
future victories. But suddenly mingling with the masterly 
variations on the national hymn, somewhere from some corner 
quite close, on one side come the vulgar strains of “Mein lieber 
Augustin”. The “Marseillaise” goes on unconscious of them. 
Tiie “Marseillaise” is at the climax of its intoxication with its 
own grandeur: but Augustin gains strength; Augustin grows 
more and more insolent, and suddenly the melody of Augustin 
begins to blend with the melody of the “Marseillaise”. The 
latter begins, as it were, to get angry; becoming aware of 
Augustin at last she tries to fling him off, to brush him aside 
like a tiresome insignificant fly. But “iMein lieber Augustin” 
holds his ground firmly, he is cheerful and self-confident, he is 
gleeful and impudent, and the “Marseillaise” seems suddenly to 
become terribly stupid. She can no longer conceal her anger 
and mortification; it is a wail of indignation, tears, and curses, 
with hands outstretched to Providence. 

“Pas un poHce de noire terrain; pas ttne de nos foriercsses/' 

But she is forced to sing in time with “Mein lieber Augustin”. 
Her melody passes in a sort of foolish way into Augustin; she 
yields and dies away. And only by snatches there is heard 
again : 

“Qu’un sang impur . . 

But at once it passes very offensively into the vulgar waltz. 
She submits altogether. It is Jules Favre sobbing on Bismarck’s 
bosom and surrendering everything. . . . But at this point 
Augustin too grows fierce; hoarse sounds are heard; there is a 
suggestion of countless gallons of beer, of a frenzy of self- 
glorification, demands for millions, for fine cigars, champagne, 
and hostages, Augustin passes into a wild yell. . . . “The 
Franco-Prussian War” is over. Our circle applauded, Yulia 
Mihailovna smiled, and said: “Now, how is one to turn him 
out?” Peace was made. The rascal really had talent. Stepan 
Trofimovitch assured me on one occasion that the very highest 
artistic talents may exist in the most abominable blackguards, 
and that the one thing does not interfere with the other. There 
was a rumour aftenvards that Lyamshin had stolen this 
burlesque from a talented and modest young man of his 
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acquaintance, whose name remained unknown. But this is be- 
side the mark. This worthless fellow who had hung about Stepan 
Trofimovitch for years, who used at his evening parties, when 
invited, to mimic Jews of various types, a deaf peasant woman 
making her confession, or the birth of a child, now at Yulia 
Mihailovna’s caricatured Stepan Trofimovitch himself in a kill- 
ing wav. under the title of "A Liberal of the Forties". Every- 
body shook with laughter, so that in the end it was quite im- 
possible to turn him out : he had become too necessary a person. 
Besides he fawned upon Pyotr Stepanovitch in a slavish way, 
and he, in his turn, had obtained by this time a strange and 
unaccountable influence over Yulia Mihailovna. 

I wouldn't have talked about this scoundrel, and, indeed, he 
would not be worth dwelling upon, but there was another revolt- 
ing stor\', ro people declare, in which he had a hand, and this 
story I cannot omit from my record. 

One morning the news of a hideous and revolting sacrilege 
was ail over the town. At the entrance to our immense market- 
place there stands the ancient church of Our Lady’s Nativity, 
which was a remarkable antiquity in our ancient town. At 
the gates of a precincts there is a large ikon of the Mother of 
God fixed behind a grating in the wall. And behold, one night 
the ikon had been robbed, the glass of the case was broken, the 
grating was smashed and several stones and pearls (1 don’t know 
whether they were very precious ones) had been removed from 
the crown and the setting. But what was worse, besides the 
theft a senseless, scoffing sacrilege had been perpetrated. Behind 
the broken glass of the ikon they found in the morning, so it was 
said, a live mouse. Now, four months since, it has been estab- 
lished beyond doubt that the crime was committed by the con- 
vict Fedka, but for some reason it is added that Lyamshin took 
part in it. At the time no one spoke of Lyamshin or had any 
suspicion of him. But now everyone says it was he who put 
the mouse there. I remember all our responsible officials were 
rather staggered. A crowd thronged round the scene of the 
crime from early morning. There was a crowd continually 
before it. not a very huge one, but always about a hundred 
people, seme coming and some going. As they approached they 
crossed themselves and bowed down to the ikon. They began 
to give offerings, and a church dish made its appearance, and 
with tpc dis.i a monk. But it was only about three o’clock in 
the ^"eimoon it occurred to the authorities that it was possible 
to prohibit the crowds standing about, and to command them 
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when they had prayed, bowed down and left their offerings, 
to pass on. Upon Von Lembke this unfortunate incident made 
tile gloomiest impression. As I was told, Yulia Mihailovna said 
afterwards it was from this ill-omened morning that she first 
noticed in her husband that strange depression which persisted 
in him until he left our province on account of illness two 
months ago. and, I believe, haunts him still in Switzerland, 
where he has gone for a rest after his brief career amongst us. 

I remember at one o'clock in the afternoon I crossed the 
market-place; the crowd was silent and their faces solemn and 
gloomy. A merchant, fat and sallow, drove up, got out of his 
carriage, niaJe a bow to the ground, kissed the ikon, offered a 
rouble, sighing, got back into his carriage and drove off. 
Another carriage drove up with two ladies, accompanied by two 
of our scapegraces. The young people (one of whom was not 
quite young) got out of their carriage too, and squeezed their way 
up to the ikon, pushing people aside rather carelessly. Neither 
of the young men took off his hat, and one of them put a pince- 
nez on his nose. In the crowd there was a murmur, vague but 
unfriendly. The dandy with the pince-nez took out of his purse, 
which was stuffed full of bank-notes, a copper farthing and 
flung it into the dish. Both laughed, and, talking loudly, went 
back to their carriage. At that moment Lizaveta Nikolaevna 
galloped up, escorted by Mavriky Nikolaevitch. She jumped 
off her horse, flung the reins to her companion, who. at her bid- 
ding, remained on his horse, and approached the ikon at the 
very moment when the farthing had been flung down. A flush 
of indignation suffused her cheeks; she took off her round hat 
and her gloves, fell straight on her knees before the ikon on 
the muddy pavement, and reverently bowed down three times 
to the earth. Then she took out her purse, but as it appeared 
she had only a few small coins in it. she instantly took off her 
diamond ear-rings and put them in the dish. 

“May I? May I? For the adornment of the setting?" she 
asked the monk. 

"It is permitted," replied the latter, "every gift is good." 

The crowd was silent, expressing neither dissent nor approval. 
Liza got on her horse again, in her muddy riding-habit, and 
galloped away. 
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Two days after the incident I have described I met her in a 
numerous company, who were driving out on some expedition 
in three coaches. sunounde<l by others on horseback. She 
beckoned to me, stopped her carriage, and pressingly urged me 
to join their party. A place was found for me in the carriage, 

^ and she laughingly introduced me to her companions, gorgeously 
attired ladies, and explained to me that they were all going on 
a very interesting expedition. She was laughing, and seemed 
somewhat excessively happy. Just lately she had been very 
lively, even playful, in fact. 

The expedition was certainly an eccentric one. They were all 
going to a house the other side of the river, to the merchant 
Sevastyanov’s. In the lodge of this merchant’s house our saint 
and prophet Semyon Yakovltvitch, who was famous not only 
amongst us but in the surrounding provinces and even in Peters- 
burg and Moscow, had been living for the last ten years, in 
retirement, ease, and comfort. Everyone went to see him, 
especially visitors to the neighbourhood, extracting from him 
some crazy utterance, bowing down tu him, and leaving an 
offering. These offerings were sometimes considerable, and if 
Semyon Yakovlevitch did not himself assign them to some other 
^ purpose were piously sent to some church or more often to the 
monastery of Our Lady. A monk from the monastery was 
always in waiting upon Semyon Yakovlevitch with this object. 

All were in expectation of great amusement. No one of the 
party had seen Semyon Yakovlevitch before, except Lyamshin, 
who declared that the saint had given orders that tic should 
be driven out with a broom, and had with his own hand flung 
two big baked potatoes after him. Among the party I noticed 
Pyotr Stepanovitch, again riding a hired Cossack horse, on 
which he sat extremely badly, and Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, 
also on horseback. The latter did not always hold aloof from 
social diversions, and on such occasions always wore an air of 
gaiety, although, as always, he spoke little and seldom. When 
our party had crossed the bridge and reached the hotel of the 
- suddenly announced that in one of the rooms 

« of the hotel they had just found a traveller who had shot him- 
self, and were expecting , the police. At once the suggestion was 
made that they should go and look at the suicide. The idea 
met wth approval: our ladies had never seen a suicide. I re- 
member one of them said aloud on the occasion : "Everything's 
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so boring, one can’t be squeamish over one's amusements, as 
long as t^hey re interesting. ' Only a few of them remained out- 
side. Ihe others went in a body into the dirty corridor, and 
amongst the others 1 saw, lo my amazement, Lizaveta 
Nikolaevna. The door of the room was open, and they did 
not, ot course, dare to prevent our going in to look at the suicide. 
He was quite a young lad, not more than nineteen. He must 
have been very good-looking, with thick fair hair, with a regular 
oval face, and a fine, pure forehead. Ihc body was already 
stiff, and his white young face looked like marble. On the table 
lay a note, in his handwriting, to the effect that no one was to 
blame for his death, that he had killed himself because he had 
"squandered" four hundred roubles. The word "squandered’' 
was used in the letter: in the four lines of his letter there were 
three mistakes in spelling. 

A stout country gentleman, evidently a neighbour, who had 
been staying in the hotel on some business of his own, was 
particularly distressed about it. From his words it appeared that 
the boy had been sent by his family, that is, a widowed mother, 
sisters, and aunts, from the country to the town in order that, 
under the supervision of a female relation in the town, he might 
purchase and take home with him various articles for the 
trousseau of his eldest sister, who was going to be married. The 
family had. with sighs of apprehension, entrusted him with the 
four hundred roubles, the savings of ten years, and had sent him 
on his way with exhortations, prayers, and signs of the cross. 
The boy had till then been well-behaved and trustworthy. 
Arriving three days before at the town, he had not gone to his 
relations, had put up at the hotel, and gone straight to the club 
in the hope of finding in some back room a "travelling banker", 
or at least some game of cards for money. But that evening 
there was no "banker" there or gambling going on. Going back 
to the hotel about midnight he asked for champagne, Havana 
cigars, and ordered a supper of six or seven dishes. But the 
champagne made him drunk, and the cigar made him sick, so 
that he did not touch the food when it was brought to him, 
and went to bed almost unconscious. Waking next morning 
as fresh as an apple, he went at once to the gipsies’ camp, which 
was in a suburb beyend the river, and. of which he had heard the 
days before at the club. He did not reappear at the hotel for 
two days. At last, at five o'clock in the afternoon of the previous 
day, he had returned drunk, had at once gone to bed. and had 
slept till ten o’clock in the evening. On w’aking up he had asked 
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for a cutlet, a bottle of Chateau d'Yquem, and some grapes, 
paper, and ink, and his bill. No one noticed anything special 
about him; he was quiet, gentle, and friendly. He must have 
shot liimself at about midnight, though it was strange that no 
one had heard the shot, and they only raised the alarm at mid- 
day, when, after knocking in vain, they had broken in the door. 
The bottle of Chateau d’Yquem was half empty, there was half 
a plateful of grapes left too. The shot had been fired from a little 
three-chambered revolver, straight into the heart. Ver^' little 
blood had tiowed. The revolver had dropped from liis hand on 
to the carpet. The boy himself was half lying in a corner of the 
sofa. Death must have been instantaneous. There was no 


trace of the anguish of death in the face; the expression was 
serene, almost happy, as though there were no cares in his life. 
All our party stared at him with greedy curiosity. In every 
misfortune of one’s neighbour there is always something cheer- 
ing for an onlooker — whoever he may be. Our ladies gazed in 
silence, their companions distinguished themselves by their wit 
and their superb equanimity. One observed that his was the 
best way out of it, and that the boy could not have hit upon 
anything more sensible; another observed that he had had a 


good time if only for a moment. A third suddenly blurted out 
the inquiry why people had begun hanging and shooting them- 
selves among us of late, as though they had suddenly lost their 
roots, as though the ground were giving way under everyone's 
feet. People looked coldly at this raisonneur. Then Lyamshin, 
who prided himself on playing the fool, took a bunch of grapes 
from the plate; another, laughing, followed his example, and 
a third stretched out his hand for the Chateau d'Yquem. But 
the head of police arriving checked him, and even ordered that 
the room should be cleared. As everyone had seen all they 
wanted they went out without disputing, though Lyamshin 
began pestering the police captain about something. The general 
merrymaking, laughter, and playful talk were twice as lively 
on the latter half of the way. 

We amved at Semyon Yakovlevitch's just at one o'clock. The 
gate of the rather large house stood unfastened, and the approach 
to the lodge was open. We learnt at once that Semyon Yakov- 
levitch was dining, but was receiving guests. The whole crowd 
of us went m The room m which the saint dined and received 
yisitom had three windows, and was fairly large. It was divided 
into hvo equal parts by a wooden lattice-work partition, which 
ran from wall to waU, and was three or four feet high. Ordinary 
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visitors remained on the outside of this partition, but lucky ones 
were by the saint's invitation admitted through the partition 
doors into his half of the room. And if so disposed he made 
them sit down on the sofa or on his old leather chairs. He 
himself invariably sat in an old-fashioned shabby Voltaire arm- 
chair. He was a rather big. bloated-looking, yellow-faced man 
of five-and-fifty, with a bald head and scanty flaxen hair. He 
wore no beard; his right cheek was swollen, and his mouth 
seemed somehow twisted awry. He had a large wart on the 
left side of his nose; narrow eyes, and a calm, stolid, sleepy 
expression. He was dressed in European style, in a black coat, 
but had no waistcoat or tie. A rather coarse, but white shirt, 
peeped out below his coat. There was something the matter 
with his feet, I believe, and he kept them in slippers. I've 
heard that he had at one time been a clerk, and received a rank 
in the service. He had just finished some fish soup, and was 
beginning his second dish of potatoes in their skins, eaten with 
salt. He never ate anything else, but he drank a great deal of 
tea, of which he was very fond. Three servants provided by the 
merchant were running to and fro about him. One of them was 
in a swallow-tail, the second looked like a workman, and the 
third like a verger. There was also a vciy lively boy of sixteen. 
Besides the servants there was present, holding a jug. a reverend, 
grey-headed monk, who was a little too fat. On one of the tables 
a huge samovar was boiling, and a tray with almost two dozen 
glasses was standing near it. On another table opposite offerings 
had been placed : some loaves and also some pounds of sugar, 
two pounds of tea, a pair of embroidered slippers, a foulard 
handkerchief, a length of cloth, a piece of linen, and so on. 
Money offerings almost all went into the monk’s jug. The room 
was full of people, at least a dozen visitors, of whom two were 
sitting with Semyon Yakovlevitch on the other side of the parti- 
tion. One was a grey-headed old pilgrim of the peasant class, 
and the other a little, dried-up monk, who sat demurely, with 
his eyes cast down. The other visitors were all standing on the 
near side of the partition, and were mostly, too, of the peasant 
class, except one elderly and poverty-stricken lady, one land- 
owner, and a stout merchant, who had come from the district 
town, a man with a big beard, dressed in the Russian style, 
though he was known to be worth a hundred thousand. 

All were waiting for their chance, not daring to speak of them- 
selves. Four were on their knees, but the one who attracted 
most attention was the landowner, a stout man of forty-five, 
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kneeling right at the partition, more conspicuous than anyone, 
waiting reverently for a propitious word or look from Scmyou 
Yakovlevitch. He had been there for about an hour already. 

but the saint still did not notice him. 

Our ladies crowded right up to the partition, whispering gaily 
and laughingly together. Ihey pushed aside or got in front of 
all the o:her visitors, even those on their knees, except the land- 
owner, who remained obstinately in his prominent position, 
even holding on to the partition. Merry and greedily inquisitive 
eyes were turned upon Semyon Yakovlevitch, as well as 
lorgnettes, pince-nez, and even opera-glasses. Lyamshin, at any 
rate, looked through an opera-glass. Semyon Yakovlevitch 
calmly and lazily scanned all with his little eyes. 

“Milovzors! Milovzors!" he deigned to pronounce, in a 
hoarse bass, and slightly staccato. 

All our party laughed: “What’s the meaning of ‘Milov- 
zors’?” But Semyon Yakovlevitch relapsed into silence, and 
finished his potatoes. Presently he wiped his lips with his 
napkin, and they handed him tea. 

As a rule he did not take tea alone, but poured out some 
for his visitors, but by no means for all, usually pointing him- 
self to those he wished to honour. And his choice always sur- 
prised people by its unexpectedness. Passing by the wealthy 
and the high-placed, he sometimes pitched upon a peasant or 
some decrepit old woman. Another time he would pass over the 
beggars to honour some fat wealthy merchant. Tea was served 
differently, too, to different people, sugar was put into some of 
the glasses and handed separately with others, while some got 
it without any sugar at all. This time the favoured one was the 
monk sitting by him. who had sugar put in; and the old pilgrim, 
to whom It was given without any sugar. The fat monk with 
the ]ug, from the monastery, for some reason had none handed 
to him at all, though up till then he had had his glass every 


Semyon Yakovlevitch, do say something to me. I’ve been 
longing to make your acquaintance for ever so long,” carolled 
the gorgeously dre^ed lady from our carriage, screwing up her 
smiling. She was the lady who had observed that one 
must not be squeamish about one’s amusements, so long as they 
were interesting. Semyon Yakovlevitch did not even look at her. 

uttered a deep, sonorous sigh, like the 
sound of a big pair of bellows* 

“With sugar in it!” said Semyon Yakovlevitch suddenly. 



pointing to the wealthy merchant. The latter moved forward 
and stood beside the kneeling gentleman. 

"Some more sugar for him!" ordered Semyon Yakovlevitch, 
after the glass had already been poured out. They put some 
more in. "More, more, for him!" More was put in a third 
time, and again a fourth. The merchant began submissively 
drinking his syrup. 

"Heavens!" whispered the people, crossing themselves. The 
kneeling gentleman again heaved a deep, sonorous sigh. 

"Patherl Semyon Yakovlevitch!" The voice of the poor 
lady rang out all at once plaintively, though so sharply that it 
was startling. Our party had shoved her back to the wall. "A 
whole hour, dear father, I’ve been waiting for grace. Speak to 
me. Consider my case in my helplessness." 

"Ask her." said Semyon Yakovlevitch to the verger, who 
went to the partition. 

"Have you done what Semyon Yakovlevitch bade you last 
time?" he asked the widow in a soft and measured voice. 

"Done it! Father Semyon Yakovlevitch. How can one do 
it with fhem?" wailed the widow. "They're cannibals: they're 
lodging a complaint against me, in the court; they threaten to 
take it to the senate. That’s how they treat their own • 
mother! " 

"Give her!" Semyon Yakovlevitch pointed to a sugar-loaf. 
The boy skipped up, seized the sugar-loaf and dragged it to the 
widow. 

"Ach, father; great is your merciful kindness. What am I 
to do with so much?" wailed the widow. 

"More, more," said Semyon Yakovlevitch lavishly. 

They dragged her another sugar-loaf. "More, more!" the 
saint commanded. They took her a third, and finally a fourth. 
The widow was surrounded with sugar on all sides. The monk 
from the monastery sighed; all this might have gone to the 
monastery that day as it had done on former occasions. 

"What am I to do with so much?" the widow sighed 
obsequiously. "It's enough to make one person sick ! ... Is 
it some sort of a prophecy, father?" 

"Be sure it’s by way of a prophecy," said someone in the 

crowd. 

"Another pound for her, another!" Semyon Yakovlevitch 
persisted. 

There was a whole sugar-loaf still on the table, but the saint 
ordered a pound to be given, and they gave her a pound. 
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"Lord have mercy on us! " gasped the people, crossing them- 
selves. "It’s surely a prophecy." 

"Sweeten your heart for the future with mercy and loving 
kindness, and then come to make complaints against your own 
children; bone of your bone. That's what we must take this 
emblem to mean," the stout monk from the monastery, who had 
had no tea given to him, said softly but self-complaccntly, 
taking upon himself the role of interpreter in an access of 
wounded vanity. 

"What are you saying, father?" cried the widow, suddenly 
infuriated. "Why, they dragged me into the fire with a rope 
round me when the Verhishins' house was burnt, and they 
locked up a dead cat in iny chest. They are ready to do any 
villainy. . . 

"Away with her I Away with herl" Semyon Yakovlevitch 
said suddenly, waving his hands. 

The verger and the boy dashed through the partition. The 
verger took the widow by the arm, and without resisting she 
trailed to the door, keeping her eyes fixed on the loaves of sugar 
that had been bestowed on her, which the boy dragged after her. 

"One to be taken away. Take it away," Semyon Yakovle- 
vitch commanded to the servant like a workman, who remained 
with him. The latter rushed after the retreating woman, and 
the three servants returned somewhat later bringing back one 
loaf of sugar which had been presented to the widow and now 
taken away from her. She carried off three, however. 

"Semyon Yakovlevitch," said a voice at the door. "I dreamt 
of a bird, a jackdaw; it flew out of the water and flew into the 
fire. What does the dream mean?" 


"Frost," Semyon Yakovlevitch pronounced. 

"Semyon Yakovlevitch, why don’t you answer me all this 
time? I’ve been interested in you ever so long." the lady of our 
party began again. 

"Ask him!" said Semyon Yakovlevitch, not heeding her, 
but pointing to the kneeling gentleman. 

The monk from the monastery to whom the order was given 
moved sedately to the kneeling figure. 

"How have you sinned? And was not some command laid 
upon you? 


"Not to fight; not to give the rein to my hands," answered 
the kneeling gentleman hoarsely. 

Have you obeyed?" asked the monk. 

I cannot obey. My own strength gets the better of me." 
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Away with him, away with him ! With a broom, with a 

broom!" cried Semyon Yakovlevitch. waving his hands The 

gentleman rushed out of the room \vithout waitine for this 
penalty. ® 

"He's left a gold piece where he knelt," observed the monk 
picking up a half-imperial. 

For him ! said the saint, pointing to the rich merchant 
The latter dared not refuse it. and took it. 

"Gold to gold,” the monk from the monastery could not 
refrain from saying. 

"And give him some sugar with it.” said the saint, point- 
ing to Mayriky Nikolaevitch. The servant poured out the tea 
and took it by mistake to the dandy with the pince-nez. 

"The long one, the long one ! ” Semyon Yakovlevitch corrected 
him, 

Mavriky Nikolaevitch took the glass, made a military half- 
bow. and began drinking it. I don't know why, but all our 
party burst into peals of laughter. 

"Mavriky Nikolaevitch,” cried Liza, addressing him sud- 
denly. “The kneeling gentleman has gone away. You kneel 
down in his place.” 

Mavriky Nikolaevitch looked at her in amazement. 

"I beg you to. You'll do me the greatest favour. Listen, 
Mavriky Nikolaevitch,” she went on, speaking in an emphatic, 
obstinate, excited, and rapid voice. “You must knee) down; 

I must see you kneel down. If you won't, don’t come near me. 

I insist, I insist! ” 

I don't know what she meant by it; but she insisted upon it 
relentlessly, as though she were in a fit. Mavriky Nikolaevitch, 
as we shall see later, set down these capricious impulses, which 
had been particularly frequent of late, to outbreaks of blind 
hatred for him, not due to spite, for, on the contrary, she 
esteemed him, loved him, and respected him, and he knew that 
himself — but from a peculiar unconscious hatred which at times 
she could not control. 

In silence he gave his cup to an old woman standing behind 
him, opened the door of the partition, and, without being in- 
vited, stepped into Semyon Yakovlevitch's private apartment, 
and knelt down in the middle of the room in sight of all. I 
imagine that he was deeply shocked in his candid and delicate 
heart by Liza’s coarse and mocking freak before the whole com- 
pany. Perhaps he imagined that she would feel ashamed of 
herself, seeing his humiliation, on which she had so insisted. 
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Of course, no one but he would have dreamt of bringing a woman 
to reason by so naive and nsky a proceeding. He remained 
kneeling with his imperturbable gravity — long, tall, awkward, 
and ridiculous. But our party did not laugh. The unexpected- 
ness of the action produced a painful shock. Everyone looked 
at Liza. 

“Anoint, anointl" muttered Semyon Yakovlevitch. 

Li/a suddenly turned white, cried out, and rushed through the 
partition. Then a rapid and hysterical scene followed. She 
began pulling Mavriky Nikolaevitch up with all her might, 
tugging at his elbows with both hands. 

“Get up! Get up!" she screamed, as though she were crazy. 
“Get up at once, at once. How dare you?” 

Mavriky Nikolaevitch got up from his knees. She clutched 
his arms above the elbow and looked intently into his face. There 
was terror in her expression. 

“Milovzorsl Milovzors!" Semyon Yakovlevitch repeated 
again. 

She dragged Mavriky Nikolaevitch back to the other part of 
the room at 'ast. There was some commotion in all our com- 


pany. The lady from our carriage, probably intending to relieve 
the situation, loudly and shrilly asked the saint for the third 
time, with an affected smile : 

“Well, Semyon Yakovlevitch, woJtt’t you utter some saying 
for me? Eve been reckoning so^uch" on you." 

"Out with the , out with the said Semyon Yakov- 

levitch, suddenly addressing her, with an extremely indecent 
word. The words were uttered savagely, and with’ horrifying 
distinctness. Our ladies shrieked, and rushed headlong away, 
while the gentlemen escorting them burst into Homeric laughter. 
So ended our visit to Semyon Yakovlevitch. 

At this point, however, there took place, I am told, an 
extremely enigmatic incident, and, I must own, it was chiefly on 
account of it that I have described this expedition so minutely. 

when all flocked out, Liza, supported by 
was jostled against Nikolay Vsyevolodo- 
vitch in the emsh in the doorway. I must mention that since that 
Sunday morning when she fainted they had not approached each 
other, nor exchanged a word, though they had met more than 

brought together in the doorway. I fancied 
^ey both stood still for an instant, and looked, as it were, 
strangely at one another, but I mav not have seen rightly in 
the crowd. It is asserted, on the contrary, and quite seriously, 
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that Liza, glancing at Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, quickly raised 
her hand to the level of his face, and would certainly have 
struck him if he had not drawn back in time. Perhaps she 
was displeased with the expression of his face, or the way he 
smiled, particularly just after such an episode with Mavriky 
Nikolaevitch. I must admit I saw nothing myself, but all the 
others declared they had, though they certainly could not have 
seen it in such a crush, though perhaps some may have. But 
I did not believe it at the time. I remember, however, that 
Nikojay Vsyevolodovitch was rather pale all the way home. 


Ill 

Almost at the same time, and certainly on the same day, the 
interview at last took place between Stepan Trofimovitch and 
Varvara Petrovna. She had long had this meeting in her mind, 
and had sent word about it to her former friend, but for some 
reason she had kept putting it off till then. It took place at 
Skyoreshniki : Varvara Petrovna arrived at her country house 
all in a bustle: it had been definitely decided the evening before 
that the fete was to take place at the marshal's, but Varvara 
Petrovna's rapid brain at once grasped that no one could pre- 
vent her from afterwards giving her own special entertainment 
at Skvoreshniki, and again assembling the whole town. Then 
everyone could see for themselves whose house was best, and in 
which more taste was displayed in receiving guests and giving a 
ball. Altogether she was hardly to be recognised. She seemed 
completely transformed, and instead of the unapproachable 
“noble lady” (Stepan Trofimovitch’s expression) seemed 
changed into the most commonplace, whimsical society woman. 
But perhaps this may only have been on the surface. 

When she reached the empty house she had gone through 
all the rooms, accompanied by her faithful old butler, Alexey 
Yegoryteh, and by Fomushka, a man who had seen much of 
life and was a specialist in decoration. They began to consult 
and deliberate: what furniture was to be brought from the town 
house, what things, what pictures, where they were to be put, 
how the conservatories and flowers could be put to the best use, 
where to put new curtains, where to have the refreshment rooms, 
whether one or two. and so on and so on. And, behold, in the 
midst of this exciting bustle she suddenly took it into her head 
to send for Stepan Trofimovitch. 
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The latter had long before received notice of this interview and 
was prepared for it. and he had every day been expecting just 
such a sudden summons. As he got into the carriage he crossed 
himself: his fate was being decided. He found his triend in the 
big drawing-room on the little sofa in the recess, before a little 
marble table with a pencil and paper in her hands. Fomushka, 
with a yard measure, was measuring the- height of the galleries 
and the svindows. while Varvara Petrovna herself was writing 
down the numbers and making notes on the margin. She 
nodded in Stepan Trofimovitch’s direction without breaking off 
from what she was doing, and when the latter muttered some 
sort of greeting, she hurriedly gave him her hand, and without 
looking at him motioned him to a seat beside ner. 

'T sat waiting for five minutes, ‘mastering my heart’,” he 
told me afterwards. “I saw before me not the woman whom I 
had known for twenty years. An absolute conviction that all 
was over gave me a strength which astounded even her. I swear 
that she was surprised at my stoicism in that last hour.” 

Varvara Petrovna suddenly put down her pencil on the table 
and turned quickly to Stepan Trofimovitch. 

“Stepan Trofimovitch, we have to talk of business. I’m sure 
you have prepared all your fervent words and various phrases, 
but we'd better go straight to the point, hadn't we?” 

She had been in too great a hurry to show the tone she meant 
to take. And what might not come next? 

“Wait, be quiet; let me speak. Afterwards you shall, though 
really 1 don't know what you can answer me,” she said in a 
rapid patter. “The twelve hundred roubles of your pension I 
consider a sacred obligation to pay you as long as you live. 
Though why a sacred obligation, simply a contract: that would 
be a great deal more real, wouldn't it? If you like, we'll write 
it out. Special arrangements have been made in casf of my 
death. But you are receiving from me at present lodging, 
servants, and your maintenance in addition. Reckoning thnt 
in money it would amount to fifteen hundred roubles, wouldn’t 
it? I will add another three hundred roubles, making three 
thousand roubles in all. Will that be enough a year for you? 
I tWnk that’s not too little? In any extreme emergency 1 would 
add something more. And so, take your money, send me back 
my servants, and live by yourself where you like in Petersburg, 
m l^scow. abroad, or here, only not with me. Do vou hear?” 

Only lately those lips dictated to me as imperatively and as 
suddenly very different demands.” said Stepan Trofimovitch 
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slowly and with sorrowful distinctness. “I submitted and 
danced the Cossack dance to please you. Oui, la compataison 
pent etre permise. C etait comme un petit Cosaque du Don qui 
sautaii sur sa propre iombe. Now ..." 

"Stop, Stepan Trohmovitch, you are horribly long-winded. 
You didn t dance, but came to see me in a new tie, new linen, 
gloves, scented and pomatumed. I assure you that you were 
very anxious to get married yourself; it was written on your face, 
and I assure you a most unseemly expression it was. If I did 
not mention it to you at the time, it was simply out of delicacy. 
But you wished it. you wanted to be married, in spite of the 
abominable things you wrote about me and your betrothed. 
Now it's very difecnt. And what has the Cosaque du Don to 
do with it, and what tomb do you mean? I don’t understand 
tile comparison. On the contrary, you have only to live. Live 
as long as you can. I shall be delighted." 

"In an almshouse?" 

"In an almshouse? People don't go into almshouses with 
three thousand roubles a year. Ah, I remember." she laughed. 
"Pyotr Stepanovitch did joke about an almshouse once. Bah, 
there certainly is a special almshouse, which is worth consider- 
ing. It's for. persons who are highly respectable; there are 
colonels there, and there’s positively one general who wants to 
get into it. If you went into it with all your money, you would 
find peace, comfort, servants to wait on you. There you could 
occupy yourself with study, and could always make up a party 
for cards." 

"PaS.VOMS." 

'"Passons?” Varvara Petrovna winced. "But, if so, that’s 
all. You ve been informed that we shall live henceforward 
entirely apart." 

And that’s all?" he said. "All that’s left of twenty years? 
Our last farewell?" 

"You're awfully fond of these exclamations, Stepan Trofimo- 
vitch. It's not at all the fashion. Nowadays people talk roughly 
but simply. You keep harping on our twenty years! Twenty 
years of mutual vanity, and nothing more. Every letter you’ve 
written me was written not for me but for posterity. You're a 
stylist, and not a friend, and friendship is only a splendid word. 
In reality — a mutual exchange of sloppiness. ...” 

"Good heavens 1 How man}' sayings not your own I Lessons 
learned by heart! They've already put their uniform on you 
too. You, too, are rejoicing; you, too, are basking in the sun- 
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shine. Chere, chere, for what a mess of pottage you have sold 
them your freedom !' ’ 

“I'm not a parrot, to repeat other people’s phrases! cncd 
Varvara Petrovna, boiling over. “You may be sure I have 
stored up many sayings of my own. What have you been doing 
for me all these twenty years? You refused me even the books 
I ordered for you, though, except for the binder, they would 
have remained uncut. What did you give me to read when I 
asked you during those first years to be my guide? Always 
Kapfig, and nothing but Kapfig. You were jealous of my 
culture even, and took measures. And all the while everyone’s 
laugliing at you. I must confess I always considered you only as 
a critic. You are a literary critic and nothing more. When on 
the way to Petersburg I told you that I meant to found a journal 
and to devote my whole life to it, you looked at me ironically at 
once, and suddenly became horribly supercilious." 

“That was not that, not that ... we were afraid then of 


persecution. . . ." 

“It was just that. And you couldn't have been afraid of 
persecution in Petersburg at that time. Do you remember that 
in Febmary. too, when the news of the emancipation came, you 
ran to me in a panic and demanded that I should at once give 
you a written statement that the proposed magazine had nothing 
to do with you; that the young people had been coming to see 
me and not you; that you were only a tutor who lived in the 
house, only because he had not yet received his salary. Isn't 
that so? Do remember that? You have distinguished yourself 
all^your life, Stepan Trofimovitch." 

“That was only a moment of weakness, a moment when we 
were alone," he exclaimed mournfully. “But is it possible, is 
it possible, to break off everything for the sake of such petty 
impressions? Can it be that nothing more has been left 
between us after those long years?" 

calculating: you keep trying to leave me in 
your debt. When you came back from abroad you looked down 
upon me and wouldn't let me utter a word, but when I came 

^ afterwards of my impressions of 

the Madonna, you wouldn't hear me, you began smiling con- 
descendingly into your cravat, as though I were incapable of 

the same feelings as you." k 

probably not so. J'ai oublW" 

Tinthina I* she answered, “and, what's more, you've 

nothing to pnde yourself on. That's all nonsense, and one of 
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your fancies. Now, there's no one, absolutely no one, in 
ecstasies over the Madonna; no one wastes time over it except 
old men who are hopelessly out of date. That’s established." 

"Established, is it?" 

It s of no use whatever. This jug's of use because one can 
pour water into it. This pencil’s of use because you can write 
anything with it. But that woman's face is inferior to any face 
in nature. Try drawing an apple, and put a real apple beside it. 
Which would you take? You wouldn't make a mistake, I'm 
sure. This is what all our theories amount to, now that the 
first light of free investigation has dawned upon them." 

"Indeed, indeed." 

"You laugh ironically. And what used you to say to me 
about charity? Yet the enjoyment derived from charity is a 
haughty and immoral enjoyment. The rich man’s enjoyment in 
his wealth, his power, and in the comparison of his importance 
with the poor. Charity corrupts giver and taker alike; and, 
what’s more, does not attain its object, as it only increases 
poverty. Fathers who don't want to work crowd round the 
charitable like gamblers round the gambling-table, hoping for 
gain, while the pitiful farthings that are flung them are a hun- 
dred times too little. Have you given away much in your life? 
Less than a rouble, if you try and think. Try to remember when 
last you gave away anything; it’ll be two years ago, maybe four. 
You make an outcry and only hinder things. Charity ought to 
be forbidden by law, even in the present state of society. In 
the new regime there will be no poor at all." 

"Oh, what an eruption of borrowed phrases! So it's come to 
the new regime already? Unhappy woman, God help you!" 

"Yes; it has, Stepan Trofimovitch. You carefully concealed 
all these new ideas from me, though everyone's familiar with 
them nowadays. And you did it simply out of jealousy, so as 
to have power over me. So that now even that Yulia is a hun- 
dred miles ahead of me. But now my eyes have been opened. 

I have defended you, Stepan Trofimovitch, all I could, but there 
is no one who does not blame you." 

"Enough!" said he, getting up from his seat. "Enough! 
And what can I wish you now, unless it’s repentance?" 

"Sit still a minute, Stepan Trofimovitch. I have another 
question to ask you. You've been told of the invitation to 
read at the literary matinee. It was arranged through me. Tell 
me what you're going to read?" 

"Why, about that very Queen of Queens, that ideal of 
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humanity, the Sistine Madonna, who to your thinking is inferior 
to a glass or a pencil." 

"So you’re not taking something historical?" said Varvara 
Petrovna in mournful surprise. "But they won't listen to you. 
You've got that Madonna on your brain. You seem bent on put- 
ting everyone to sleep! Lot me assure you, Stepan Trohmo- 
vitch, 1 am speaking entirely in your own interest. It would be 
a different matter if you would take some short but interesting 
story of mediceval court life from Spanish history, or, better 
still, some anecdote, and pad it out with other anecdotes and 
witty phrases of your own. There were magnificent courts 
then; ladies, you know, poisonings. Karmazinov says it would 
be strange if you couldn’t read something interesting from 
Spanish history." 

"Karmazinov — that fool who has written himself out — look- 
ing for a subject for me 1 " 

"Karmazinov, that almost imperial intellect. You are too free 
in your language, Stepan Trofimovitch." 

"Your Karmazinov is a spiteful cid woman whose day is over. 
Chere, chere, how long have you been so enslaved by them? 
Oh God!" 

"I can’t endure him even now for the airs he gives himself. 
But I do justice to his intellect. I repeat, I have done my best 
to defend you as far as I could. And why do you insist on being 
absurd and tedious? On the contrary, come on to the platform 
with a dignified smile as the representative of the last genera- 
tion. and tell them two or three anecdotes in your witty way, as 
only you can tell things sometimes. Though you may be an old 
man now, though you may belong to a past age. though you 
may have dropped behind them, in fact, yet youTl recognise it 
youreelf, with^ a smile, in your preface, and all will see that 
you’re an amiable, good-natured, witty relic ... in brief, a 
rnan of the old savour, and so far advanced as to.be capable 
of appreciating at their value all the absurdities of certain ideas 

which you have hitherto followed. Come, as a favour to me I 
beg you." 

"C/iere. enough. Don't ask me. I can't. I shall speak of the 

Madonna, but I shall raise a storm that will either crush them all 
or shatter me alone. 

"It will certainly be you alone, Stepan Trofimovitch.” 

Such i.s my fate. I will speak of the contemptible slave, of 
toe stinking, depraved flunkey who will first climb a ladder with 
sassors in his hands, and slash to pieces the divine image of the 
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great ideal, in the name of equality, envy, and . . . digestion. 
Let my curse thunder out upon them, and then — then ..." 

"The madhouse?" 

"Perhaps. But in any case, whether I shall be left vanquished 
or victorious, that very evening I shall take my bag, my beggar's 
bag. I shall leave all my goods and chattels, all your presents, 
all your pensions and promises of future benefits, and go forth 
on foot to end my life a tutor in a merchant’s family or to die 
somewhere of hunger in a ditch. I have said it. Alea jacia est." 

He got up again. 

"I’ve been convinced for years," said Varvara Petrovna, get- 
ting up with flashing eyes, "that your only object in life is to 
put me and my house to shame by your calumnies I What do 
you mean by being a tutor in a merchant's family or dying in a 
ditch? It's spite, calumny, and nothing more." 

"You have always despised me. But I will end like a knight, 
faithful to my lady. Your good opinion has always been dearer 
to me than anything. From this moment I will take nothing, 
but will worship you disinterestedly." 

"How stupid that isl " 

"You have never respected me. I may have had a mass of 
weaknesses. Yes, I have sponged on you. I speak the language 
of nihilism, but sponging has never been the guiding motive of 
my action. It has happened so of itself. I don't know how. . . . 
I always imagined there was something higher than meat and 
drink between us, and — I’ve never, never been a scoundrel! 
And so, to take the open road, to set things right. I set off late, 
late autumn out of doors, the mist lies over the fields, the hoar- 
frost of old age covers the road before me, and the wind howl» 
about the approaching grave. . . . But so forward, forward, on 
my new way 

'Filled with purest love and fervour. 

Faith which my sweet dream did yield.* 

Oh, my dreams. Farewell. Twenty years. Alea jacta est!” 

His face was wet with a sudden gush of tears. He took his hat. 

"I don't understand Latin,” said Varvara Petrovna, doing 
her best to control herself. 

Who knows, perhaps she too felt like crying. But caprice and 
indignation once more got the upper hand. , 

"I know only one thing, that all this is childish nonsense. You 
will never be capable of carrying out your threats, which are a 
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mass o£ egoism. You mil set off nowhere, to no merchant; you’ll 
end very peaceably on my hands, taking your pension, and re- 
ceiving your utterly impossible friends on Tuesdays. Good-bye. 

Stepan Trohmovitch." , ^ j 

“Alea jacta est!” He made her a deep bow, and returned 

home, almost dead witli emotion. 


CHAPTER VI 

PYOTR STEPANOVITCH IS BUSY 

I 

T he date of the fete was definitely fixed, and Von Lcmbke 
became more and more depressed. He was full of strange 
and sinister forebodings, and this made Yulia Mihailovna 
seriously uneasy. Indeed, things were not altogether satisfac- 
tory. Our mild governor had left the affairs of the province a 
little out of gear; at the moment we were threatened with 
cholera; serious outbreaks of cattle plague had appeared in 
several places; fires were prevalent that summer in towns and 
villages; whilst among the peasantry foolish rumours of in- 
cendiarism grew stronger and stronger. Cases of robbery were 
twice as numerous as usual. But ail this, of course, would have 
been perfectly ordinary had there been no other and more 
weighty reasons to disturb the equanimity of Andrey Antono- 
vitch. who had till then been in good spirits. 

What struck Yulia Mihailovna most of all was that he became 
more silent and, strange to say, more secretive every day. Yet 
it was hard to imagine what he had to hide. It is true that 
he rarely opposed her and as a rule followed her lead without 
question. At her instigation, for instance, two or three regula- 
tions of a risky and hardly legal character were introduced with 
the object of strengthening the authority of the governor. There 
were several ominous instances of transgressions being condoned 
with the same end in view; persons who deser\'cd to be sent to 
prison and Siberia were, solely because she insisted, recom- 
mended for promotion. Certain complaints and inquiries were 
deliberately and systematically ignored. All this came out later 
on. Not only did Lembke sign everything, but he did not even 
go into the question of the share taken by his wife in the execu- 
tion of his duties. On the other hand, he began at times to be 
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restive about ''the most trifling matters”, to the surprise of 
Yulia Mihailovna. No doubt he felt the need to make up for 
^e days of suppression by brief moments of mutiny. Unluckily, 
Yulia Mihailovna was unable, for all her insight, to understand 
this honourable punctiliousness in an honourable character. 
Alas, she had no thought to spare for that, and that was the 
source of many misunderstandings. 

There are some things of which it is not suitable for me to 
write, and indeed I am not in a position to do so. It is not my 
business to discuss the blunders of administration either, and 
I prefer to leave out this administrative aspect of the subject 
altogether. In the chronicle I have oegun I ve set before myself 
a different task. Moreover, a great deal will be brought to light 
by the Commission of Inquiry which has just been appointed 
for our province: it's only a matter of waiting a little. Certain 
explanations, however, cannot be omitted. 

But to return to Yulia Mihailovna. The poor lady (I feel verv’ 
sorry for her) might have attained all that attracted and allured 
her {renown and so on) without any such violent and eccentric 
actions as she resolved upon at the vcr> first step. But either 
from an exaggerated passion for the romantic or from the 
frequently blighted hopes of her youth,, she felt suddenly, at 
the change of her fortunes, that she had become one of the 
specially elect, almost God's anointed, "over whom there 
gleamed a burning tongue of fire”, and this tongue of flame 
was the root of the mischief, for, after all. it is not like a 
chignon, which will fit any woman's head. But there is nothing 
of which it is more difficult to convince a woman than of this; 
on the contrary, anyone who cares to encourage the delusion in 
her will always be sure to meet with success. And people 
vied with one another in encouraging the delusion in Yulia 
Mihailovna. The poor woman became at once the sport of 
conflicting influences, while fully persuaded of her own 
originality. Many clever people feathered their nests and 
took advantage of her simplicity during the brief period of her 
rule in the province. And what a jumble there was under this 
assumption of independence! She was fascinated at the same 
time bv the aristocratic element and the sv'^ttm of big la'^ded 
properties and the increase of the governor’s power, and the 
democratic element, and the new reforms and discipline, and 
free-thinking and stray Socialistic notions, and the correct tone 
of the aristocratic salntt and the froe-and easv. almost pot- 
house. manners of the young people that surrounded her. She 
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dreamed of “giving happiness" and reconciling the irreconcil- 
able, or, rather, of uniting all and everything in the adoration of 
her own person. She had favourites too; she was particularly 
fond of Pyotr Stepanovilch, who had recourse at times to the 
grossest flattery in dealing with her. But she was attracted by 
him for another reason, an amazing one, and most characteristic 
of the poor lady; she was always hoping that he would reveal 
to her a regular conspiracy against the government. Difficult 
as it is to imagine such a thing, it really was the case. She 
fancied for some reason that there must be a nihilist plot con- 
cealed in the province. By his silence at one time and his hints 
at another Pyotr Stepanovitch did much to strengthen this 
strange idea in her. She imagined that he was in communica- 
tion with every revolutionary element in Russia, but at the 
same time passionately devoted to her. To discover the plot, 
to receive the gratitude of the government, to enter on a brilliant 
career, to influence the young "by kindness", and to restrain 
them from extremes — all these dreams existed side by side in 
her fantastic brain. She had saved Pyotr Stepanovitch. she had 
. conquered him (of this she was for some reason firmly con- 
vinced); she would save others. None, none of them should 


perish, she would save them all; she would pick them out; she 
would send in the right report of them; she would act in the 
interests of the loftiest justice, and perhaps posterity and 
Russian liberalism would bless her name; yet the conspiracy 
would be discovered. Every advantage at once. 

Still it was essential that Andrey Antonovitch should be in 
rather better spirits before the festival. He must be cheered up 
and reassured For this purpose she sent Pyotr Stepanovitch 
to him in the hope that he would relieve his depression by some 
means of consolation best known to himself, perhaps by giving 

faUhThl' “r' 

It was some time since Pyotr Stepanovitch had been in Mr 

suffer^ was'in f P°PP"^ him just when the 

sunerer was in a most stubborn mood. 



A combination of circumstances had arisen which Mr von 
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lieutenant had been called up to be censured by his immediate 
superior, and the reproof was given in the presence of the whole 
company. The sub-lieutenant was a young man fresh from 
Petersburg, always silent and morose, of dignified appearance 
though small, stout, and rosy-cheeked. He resented the repri- 
mand and suddenly, with a startling shriek that astonished the 
whole company, he charged at his superior officer with his head 
bent down like a wild beast's, struck him, and bit him on the 
shoulder with all his might; they had difficulty in getting him 
off. There was no doubt that he had gone out of his mind; any- 
way, it became known that of late he had been observed per- 
forming incredibly strange actions. He had, for instance, flung 
two ikons belonging to his landlady out of his lodgings and 
smashed up one of them with an axe; in his own room he had, 
on three stands resembling lecterns, laid out the works of Vogt, 
Moleschott, and Buchner, and before each lectern he used to 
burn a church wax-candle. From the number of books found 
in his rooms it could be gathered that he was a well-read man. 
If he had had fifty thousand francs he would perhaps have sailed 
to the island of Marquesas like the "cadet" to whom Herzen 
alludes with such sprightly humour in one of his writings. When 
he was seized, whole bundles of the most desperate manifestos 
were found in his pockets and his lodgings. 

Manifestos are a trivial matter too. and to my thinking not 
worth troubling about. We have seen plenty of them. Besides, 
they were not new manifestos; they were, it was said later, 
ju'^t the same as had been circulated in the X province, and 
Liputin, who had travelled in that district and the neighbouring 
province six weeks previously, declared that he had seen exactly 
the same leaflets there then. But what struck Andrey Antono- 
vitch most was that the overseer of Shpigulin's factory had 
brought the police just at the same time two or three packets 
of exactly the same leaflets as had been found on the lieutenant. 
The bundles, which had been dropped in the factory in the 
night had not been opened, and none of the factory-hands had 
had time to read one of them. The incident was a trivial one, 
but it set Andrey Antonovitch pondering deeply. The position 
presented itself to him in an unpleasantly complicated light. 

In this factory the famous "Shpigulin scandal" was ]ust then 
brewing, which made so much talk among us and got mto the 
Petersburg and Moscow papers with all sorts of vanations. Three 
weeks previously one of the hands had fallen ill and died of 
Asiatic cholera; then several others were stricken down. Inc 
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whole town was in a panic, for the cholera was coming nearer 
and nearer and had reached the neighbouring province. 1 may 
observe that satislactory sanitary' measures had been, so tar as 
possible, taken to meet the unexpected guest. Bui the factory 
belonging to the Shpigulins, who were millionaires and well- 
connected people, had somehow been overlooked. And there 
was a sudden outcry from everyone that this factory was the 
hot-bed ot infection, that the factory itself, and especially the 
quarters inhabited by the workpeople, were so inveterately fililiy 
that even it cholera had not been in the neighbourhood there 
might well have been an outbreak there. Steps were immediately 
taken, of course, and Andrey Antonovitch vigorously insisted 
on their being carried out without detay within throe weeks. 
The factory was cleansed, but the Shpigulins, for some un- 
known reason, closed it. One of the Slipigulin brothers always 
lived in Petersburg and the other went away to Moscow when 
the order was given for cleansing the factory. The overseer pro- 
ceeded to pay off the workpeople and, as it appeared, cheated 
them shamelessly. The hands began to complain among them- 
selves, asking to be paid fairly, and foolishly went to the police, 
though without much disturbance, for they were not so very 
much excited. It was just at this moment that the manifestos 
were brought to Andrey Antonovitch by the overseer. 

Pyotr Stepanovitch popped into the study unannounced, like 
an intimate friend and one of the family; besides he had a 
message from Yulia Mihailovna. Seeing him. Lembke frowned 
grmly and still at the table without welcoming him. Till 
that moment he had been pacing up and down the study and 
had been discussing something tete-a-tete with his clerk Blum 

himTrnrnTf^ German whom he had brought with 

spite of the violent opposition of Yulia 
Mihailovna On Pyotr Stepanovitch's entrance the cle k hid 

everfailcied^thtt°h’ Stepanovitch 

'•Aha he exchanged significant glances with his chief 

towni • Pvo , monarch of he 

collection, eh?” increases your 

twitch.'"^ Antonovitch flushed crimson: his face seemed to 

"And %^°%'rdare^, trembling with rage. 

"Whafs the matter with you? ' You seem to be angry I - 
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“Allow me to infonn you, sir, that I've no intention of put- 
ting up with your sans fagon henceforward, and I beg you to 
remember . . 


“Why, damn it all, he is in earnest!” 

“Hold your tongue. Hold vour tongue” — Von Lembke 
stamped on the carpet — “and don’t dare . . 

God knows what it might have come to. Alas, there was one 
circumstance involved in the matter of which neither Pyotr 
Stcpaiicvilch nor even Yulia Mihailovna herself had any idea. 
The luckless Andrey Antonovitch had been so greatly upset 
during the last few days that he had begun to be secretly jealous 
of his wife and Pyotr Stepanovitch. In solitude, especially at 
night, he spent some very disagreeable moments. 

“Well. I imagined that if a man reads you his novel ^vo days 
running till after midnight and wants to hear your opinion of it, 
he has of his own act discarded olTicial relations, anyway. . . - 
Yulia Mihailovna treats me as a friend; there’s no making you 
out,” Pyotr Stepanovitch brought out. with a certain dignity 
indeed. “Here is .your novel, by the way.” He laid on the 
table a large heavy manuscript rolled up in blue paper. 

Lembke turned red and looked embarrassed. 

“Where did you find it?” he asked discreetly, with a rush of 
joy which he was unable to suppress, though he did his utmost 

to conceal it. , , u ^ f 

“Only fancy, done up like this, it rolled under the chest ot 

drawers. I must have thrown it down carelessly on the chest 
when 1 went out. It was only found the day before yesterd^ay, 
when the Hoor was scrubbed. You did set me a task, though! 


Lembke dropped his eyes sternly. 

“I haven’t slept for the last two nights, thanks to you. It was 
found the day before yesterday, but I kept it, and have been 
reading it ever since. I've no time in the day, so I ve read it at 
night. Well. I don’t like it; it's not my way of looking at thinp. 
But that’s no matter; I’ve never set up for being a critic, bm 
couldn’t tear myself away from it. my dear man. thoug 
didn't like it! The fourth and hfth chapters are ... they 
really are . . . damn it all, they are beyond words! And what 

a lot of humour you've packed into it; it made me . 

you can make fun of things que cela paraisse! As tor me 
ninth and tenth chapters, it’s all about love; that s not my line, 
but it’s effective though. I was ncarlv blubbering over Egrenev ^ 
letter, though you’ve shown him up so cleverly. • ■ • 
know it's touching, though at the same time you want to shov 




the false side of him, as it were, don’t you? Have I guessed 
rightly? But I could simply beat you for the ending. For what 
are you setting up? Why, the same old idol of domestic happi- 
ness, begetting children and making money; 'they were married 
and lived happy ever afterwards' — come, it's too much! You 
will encliant your readers, for even I couldn’t pul the book 
down; but that makes it all the worse! The reading public is 
as stupid as ever, but it's the duty of sensible people to wake 
them up. while you . . . But that's enough. Good-bye. Don’t 
be cross another time; I came in to you because I had a couple 
of words to say to you, but you are so unaccountable . . 

Andrey Antonovitch meantime took his novel and locked it 
up in an oak bookcase, seizing the opportunity to wink to Blum 
to disappear. The latter withdrew with a long, mournful face, 
I am not unaccountable, I am simply . , . nothing but 
annoyances,” he muttered, frowning but without anger, and sit- 
ting down to the table. "Sit down and say what you have to 
say. It’s a long time since I’ve seen you. Pyotr Slepanovitch. 
only don’t burst upon me in the future with such manners . . ! 
sometimes, when one has business, it’s 
My manners are always the same. . . . 

I know, and I believe that yon mean nothing bv it but 
sometimes one is worried. ... Sit down ’’ © ' 

Pyotr Stepanovitch immediately lolled back on the sofa and 
drew his legs under him. 


> » 
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What sort of worries? Surelv not these trifles^ ’’ He nodded 

yTlt-tm^tr- - --y ^m Is 

you like, i made their acquaintance m X province ” 

You mean at the time you were staving there’’” 

the very same ” ' ‘ ^ ‘ hatchet here too; that's it, 

’’•“I'' t You see, a hatchet.” 

"Nr. f'^tchet that scares you?” 

• -..wi f ‘htlrcimumT/nt ‘ 

But^o yo^Low af that%r,™ ^th"’ 

writing manifestos’ for LmseWe?'*® workpeople will soon be 
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“What do you mean?" Von Lembke stared at him severely. 
“What I say. You've only to look at them. You are too 
soft, Audrey Antonovitch; you write novels. But this has to 
be handled in the good old way." 

“What do you mean by the good old way? What do you 
mean by advising me? The factory has been cleaned; I gave the 
order and they’ve cleaned it." 

“And the workmen are in rebellion. They ought to be flogged, 
every one of them; that would be the end of it." 

“In rebellion? That's nonsense: 1 gave the order and they’ve 
cleaned it." 

“Ech, you are soft, Andrey Antonovitch!" 

“In tile first place, I am not so soft as you think, and in the 
second place . . ." Von Lembke was piqued again. He had 
exerted himself to keep up the conversation with the young man 
from curiosity, wondering if he would tell him anything new. 

“Ha ha, an old acquaintance again," Pyotr Stepanovitch 
interrupted, pouncing on another document that lay under a 
paper-weight, something like a manifesto, obviously printed 
abroad and in verse. “Oh, come, I know this one by heart, ‘A 
Noble Personality". Let me have a look at it— yes. 'A Noble 
Personality' it is. I made acquaintance with that personality 

abroad. Where did you unearth it?" 

“You say you've seen it abroad?" Von Lembke said eagerly. 

“I should think so, four months ago, or maybe five." 

“You seem to have seen a great deal abroad." Von Lembke 

looked at him subtly. , , , , u o 

Pyotr Stepanovitch, not heeding him, unfolded the document 

and read the poem aloud : 

“A NOBLE PERSONALITY 

"'He was not of rank exalted. 

He was not of noble birth. 

He was bred among the people 
In the breast of Mother Earth. 

But the malice of the nobles 
And the Tsar's revengeful wrath 
Drove him forth to grief and torture 
On the martyr’s chosen path. 

He set out to teach the people 
Freedom, love, equality. 

To exhort them to resistance: 
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Bui io fiee the penally 

Of the pnson. whip and gallows, 

To a foreign land he went. 

While the people waited hoping 
From Smolensk to far Tashkent, 
Waited eager for his coming 
To rebel against their fate. 

To arise and crush the Tsardom 
And ihe nobles’ vicious hate. 

To share all the wealth in common. 
And the antiquated thrall 
Of the church, the home and marriage 
To abolish once for all." 


"You got it from that officer, I suppose, eh?" asked Pyotr 
Stepanovitch. 

"Why, do you know that officer, then, too?" 

"I should think so. I had a gay time with him there for two 
days; he was bound to go out of his mind." 

"Perhaps he did not go out of his mind." 

‘‘You think he didn't because he began to bite?" 

"But, excuse me, it you saw those verses abroad and then 
It appears, at that officer’s ..." 

What, puzzling, is it? You are putting me through an 
exammatjon, Andrey Antonovitch, I see. You see," he began 
suddenly with extraordinary dignity, "as to what I saw abroad 
1 have already given explanations, and my explanations were 
found satisfactory, otherwise I should not have been gratifying 
this town with my presence. I consider that the question 35 
regards me has been settled, and I am not obliged to give any 

ber^ I "" informer, bu^ 

^o Tulia^ Abh S ^ "'ho wrote 

Ibou^ and "'hat they were talking 

about, and they said I was an honest man. . But that’^ 

mMteT and it’-f a*’’" if ^ 

It^s a martt fm chimney-sweep away. 

hive a“ ^ 

confess,";i'curio"ty. ' AndMu^rad^ Vyot "Iteplo'^h' 

that you surpnse me not a little." ^ siepanovitch, 

cro!s°ed hriijs. Stepanovitch 
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"In Petersburg." he began, "I talked freely of most things, 
but there were things — this, for instance" (he tapped the "Noble 
Personality" with his finger), "about which I held my tongue- 
in the first place, because it wasn't worth talking about, and 
secondly, because I only answered questions. I don't care to 
put myself forward in such matters; in that I see the distinction 
between a rogue and an honest man forced by circumstances. 
Well, in short, we’ll dismiss that. But now . . . now that these 
fools . . . now that this has come to the surface and is in your 
hands, and I see that you’ll find out all about it — for you are a 
man with eyes and one can't tell beforehand what you’ll do — 
and these fools are still going on, I . . . I . . . well, the fact is. 
I've come to ask you to save one man, a fool too. most likely 
mad, for the sake of his youth, his misfortunes, in the name 
of your humanity. . . . You can’t be so humane only in the 
novels you manufacture!" he said, breaking off with coarse 
sarcasm and impatience. 

In fact, he was seen to be a straightforward man, awkward 
and impolitic from excess of humane feeling and perhaps from 
excessive sensitiveness — above all, a man of limited intelligence, 
as Von Lembke saw at once with extraordinary subtlety. He 
had indeed long suspected it, especially when during the pre- 
vious week he had, sitting alone in his study at night, secretly 
cursed him with all his heart for the inexplicable way in which 
he had gained Yulia Mihailovna’s good graces. 

"For whom are you interceding, and what does all this 
mean?" he inquired majestically, trying to conceal his curiosity. 

"It . . . it’s . . . damn itl It’s not mv fault that I tnist 
you ! Is it my fault that I look upon you as a most honourable 
and. above all, a sensible man . . . capable, that is, of under- 
standing . . . damn ..." 

The poor fellow evidently could not master his emotion. 

"You must understand at last," he went on. "you must 
understand that in pronouncing his name I am betraying him 
to you — I am betraying him, am I not? I am. am I not?" 

"But how am I to guess if you don’t make up your mind to 
speak out?" 

"That's just it; you always cut the ground from under one's 
feet with your logic, damn it. . . . Well, here eocs . . • this 
‘noble personality', this ‘student’ ... is Shatov . . . that’s 
all." 

"Shatov? How do vou mean it’s Shatov?" 

"Shatov is the ‘student' who is mentioned in this. He lives 
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here, he was once a serf, the rran who gave that slap. . . 

“I know. I know." Lcmbke screwed up his eyes. "Hut 
excuse me. what is he accused of? Precisely and, above all, 
what is your petition?" 

"1 beg you to save him, do you understand? I used to know 
him eight years ago, I might almost say I was his friend," cried 
Pyotr Stepanovitch, completely carried away. "But I am not 
bound to give you an account ot my past life," he added, with 
a gesture of dismissal. "All this is of no consequence; it’s the 
case of three men and a half, and with those that are abroad you 
can't make up a do^en. But what I am building upon is your 
humanity and your intelligence. You will understand and you 
will put the matter in its true light, as the foolish dream of a man 
driven crazy ... by misfortunes, by continued misfortunes, and 
not as some impossible political plot or God knows wliatl" 

He was almost gasping for breath. 

"H'm. I see that' he is responsible for the manifestos with 
the axe," Lembke concluded almost majestically. "Excuse me, 
though, if he were the only person concerned, how could he 
have distributed it both here and in other districts and in the 
X province . . . and, above all, where did he get them^" 

"But I tell you that at the utmost there are not more than 
five people in it — a dozen perhaps. How can I tell?" 

"You don't know?" 

"How should I know? — damn it all." 

‘‘Why., you knew that Shatov was one of the conspirators." 

"Ech!" Pyotr Stepanovitch waved his hand as though to 
keep off the overwhelming penetration of the inquirer. "Well, 
listen. I’ll tell you the whole truth: of the manifestos 1 know 
nothing— that is, absolutely nothing. Damn it all, don't you 
know what nothing means? . . . That sub-lieutenant, to be sure, 
and somebody else and someone else here . . . and Shatov per- 
haps and someone else too — well, that’s the lot of them ... a 
wretched lot. . . . But I've come to intercede for Shatov. He 
must be saved, for this poem is his. his own composition and it 
was through him it was published abroad; that I know for a 
lact. but of the manifestos I really know nothing." 

R * k manifestos are too. 

but what data have you for suspecting Mr. Shatov?" 

oa with the air of a man driven out of all 

note oiut’oFh ^ ^i pocket-book out of his pocket and took 

Here are the facts," he cried, flinging it on the table, 
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Lembke unfolded it; it turned out to be a note written six 
months before from here to some address abroad. It was a brief 
note, only two lines: 

“I can’t print 'A Noble Personality' here, and in fact I can 
do nothing: print it abroad. 

“Iv. Shatov.” 

Lembke looked intently at Pyotr Stepanovitch. Varvara 
Petrovna had been right in saying that he had at times the 
expression of a sheep. 

"You see. it's like this,” Pyotr Stepanovitch burst out. "He 
wrote this poem here six months ago, but he couldn't get it 
printed here, in a secret printing press, and so he asks to have 
it printed abroad. . . . That seems clear.” 

"Yes. that's clear, but to whom did he write? That's not 
clear yet," Lembke observed with the most subtle irony. 

"Why, Kirillov, of course; the letter was written to Kirillov 
abroad. . . . Surely you knew that? What's so annoying is 
that perhaps you are only putting it on before me, and most 
likely you knew all about this poem and everything long ago I 
How did it come to be on vour table? It found its way there 
somehow! Why are you torturing me, if so?” 

He feverishly mopped his forehead with his handkerchief. 

"I know something, perhaps.” Lembke parried dexterously. 
"But who is this Kirillov?” 

"An engineer who has lately come to the town. He was 
Stavrogin's second, a maniac, a madman; your sub-lieutenant 
may really only be suffering from temporary delirium, but 
Kirillov is a thoroughgoing madman — thoroughgoing, that I 
guarantee. Ah. Andrey Antonovitch, if the government only 
knew what sort of people these conspirators all are, they 
wouldn’t have the heart to lay a finger on them. Every single 
one of them ought to be in an asylum; I had a good look at 
them in Switzerland and at the congresses.” 

"From which they direct the movement here?” 

"Why, who directs it? Three men and a half. It makes one 
sick to think of them. And what sort of movement is there 
here? Manifestos! And what recruits have they made? Sub- 
lieutenants in brain fever and two or three student<^! You arc 
a sensible man: answer this question. Why don't people of 
consequence join their ranks? Why are they all students and 
half-baked boys of twenty-two? And not many of those. I dare 
say there are thousands of bloodhounds on their track, but have 
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the}’ tracked out many of them? Seven! I tell you it makes 
one sick.” 

Lembke listened with attention but with an expression 
that seemed to say: “You don't feed nightingales on fairy- 
tales.” 

“Excuse me, though. You asserted that the letter was sent 
abroad, but there’s no address on it; how do you come to know 
that it was addressed to Mr. Kirillov and abroad too and . . . 
and . . . that it really was written by Mr. Shatov?” 

“Why, fetch some specimen of Shatov’s writing and compare 
it. You must have some signature of his in your office. As for 
its being addressed to Kirillov, it was Kirillov himself showed it 
me at the time.” 

“Then you were yourself . . .” 

“Of course I was, myself. They showed me lots of things out 
there. And as for this poem, they say it was written by Herzen 
to Shatov when he was still wandering abroad, in memory of 
their meeting, so they say, by way of praise and recommenda- 
tion — damn it all . . . and Shatov circulates it among the 

young people as much as to say: ‘This was Herzen's opinion 
of me.’ ” ^ 


Ha ha! ' cried Lembke, feeling he had got to the bottom of 
It at last. “That's just what I was wondering: one can under- 
stand the manifesto, but what's the object of the poem?” 

you’d see it. Goodness knows why I’ve been 
babbling to you. Listen. Spare Shatov for me and the rest 

the devil—even Kirillov, who is in hiding now. shut 
up in Fihpovs house, where Shatov lodges too. They don’t 

and ni ^ ... but promise me Shatov 

Anlonoldrh^l I ^ ^ndrey 

wretched Tot' I ami "’u" '’P 

account iJn "'Vself, on my own 

sXlluienant The th “ r ^ 

suD lieutenant. The others I am only watching carefully 

VI ‘he irover^gain 

noblemen of twenty two students, a schoolboy, two 

craz^VdriT L ^ of sixty, 

all-vou can laL mT *^^o/^oght with manifestos; that wL 
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will fly away. But spare me Shatov. I speak for Shatov. . . . 
The best plan would be to fetch him here secretly, in a friendly 
way, to your study and question him without disguising the 
facts. ... I have no doubt he'll throw himself at your feet 
and burst into tears! He is a highly strung and unfortunate 
fellow; his wife is carrying on with Stavrogin. Be kind to him 
and he will tell you everything, but I must have six days. . . . 
And, above all, above all, not a word to Yulia Mihailovna. It’s 
a secret. May it be a secret?" 

"What?" cried Lembke, opening wide his eyes. "Do you 
mean to say you said nothing of this to Yulia Mihailovna?" 

"To her? Heaven forbid! Ech. Andrey Antonovitch! You 
see, I value her friendship and I have the highest respect for 
her . . . and all the rest of it . . . but I couldn't make such 
a blunder. I don't contradict her, for, as you know yourself, it's 
dangerous to contradict her. I may have dropped a word to her, 
for I know she likes that, but to suppose that I mentioned names 
to her as I have to you or anything of that sort! My good sir! 
Why am I appealing to you? Because you are a man, anyway, 
a serious person with old-fashioned firmness and experience in 
the service. You've seen life. You must know by heart every 
detail of such affairs. I expect, from what you've seen in Peters- 
burg. But if I were to mention those two names, for instance, 
to her, she'd stir up such a hubbub. . . . You know, she would 
like to astonish Petersburg. No, she’s too hot-headed, she 
really is." 

"Yes, she has something of that fougue/' Andrey Antono- 
vitch muttered with some satisfaction, though at the same time 
he resented this unmannerly fellow's daring to express himself 
rather freely about Yulia Mihailovna. But Pyotr Stepanovitch 
probably imagined that he had not gone far enough and that 
he must exert himself further to flatter Lembke and make a 
complete conquest of him. 

'"Fougue is just it." he assented. "She may be a woman ot 
genius, a literary woman, but she would scare our sparrows. 
She wouldn’t be able to keep quiet for six hours, let alone six 
days. Ech. Andrey Antonovitch. don't attempt to tie a woman 
down for six days! You do admit that I have some experience- 
in this son of thing. I mean: I know something about it. and 
you know that 1 may very well know something about it. I am 
not asking for six days for fun but with an object." 

"1 have heard . . (Lembke hesitated to utter his thought) 
"I have heard that on your return from abroad you made some 
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expression ... as it were of repentance, in the proper quarter?" 

“Well, that's as it may be." 

“And. of course. I don't want to go into it. . . . But it has 
seemed to me all along that you've talked in quite a different 
style — about the Christian faith, for instance, about social 
institutions, about tne government even. . . .“ 

“I’ve said lots of things, no doubt, I am saying them still; 
but such ideas mustn't be applied as those fools do it. that's the 
point. What's the good of biting his superior's shoulder? You 
agreed with me yourself, only you said it was premature." 

“1 didn’t mean that when I agreed and said it was prema- 
ture." 

“You weigh every word you utter, though. He he! You 
are a careful man!” Pyotr Stcpanovitch observed gaiiv all 
of a sudden. “Listen, old friend. 1 had to get to know you; 
that's why I talked in my own style. You are not the only 
one I get to know like that. Maybe I needed to find out your 
character." 


“What’s my character to you?" 

“How can I tell what it may be to me?" He laughed again. 
“You see. my dear and highly respected Andrey Antonovitch, 
you are cunning, but it's not come to that yet and it certainly 
never will come to it, you understand? Perhaps you do under- 
stand. Though I did make an explanation in the proper quarter 
when I came back from abroad, and I really don’t know why a 
man of certain convictions should not be able to work for the 
advancement of his sincere convictions ... but nobody there 
has yet instructed me to investigate your character and I've 
not undertaken any such job from them. Consider: 1 need not 

luT names to you. I might have gone straight 

there, that is where 1 made my first explanations. And if I’d 

been acting with a view to financial profit or my own interest in 

^o^v ^ "peculation'on my p^rL fir 

T'vl H ^ grateful to you and not to me at headquarters 
I ve done it solely for Shatov's sake.” Pyotr Stenanovitch 
added 'Tor Shatov's sake, because of our oM friend- 

ship ... But when you take up your pen to write to head 
quarters, you may put in a word for me. if you like A 
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ennea, so to speak. Von Lembke too got up and he too 
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looked pleasant, obviously affected by the last words. “I 
accept your services and acknowledge my obligation, and you 
may be sure that anything I can do by way of reporting vour 
zeal ..." 

"Six days — the great thing is to put it off for six days, and 
that you shouldn’t stir for those six days, that's what I want." 

"So be it." 

"Of course, I don’t tie your hands and shouldn't venture to. 
You are bound to keep watch, only don't flutter the nest too 
soon; I rely on your sense and experience for that. But I should 
think you’ve plenty of bloodhounds and trackers of your own 
in reserve, ha ha!" Pyotr Stepanovitch blurted out with the 
gaiety and irresponsibility of youth. 

"Not quite so." Lembke parried amiably. "Young people 
are apt to suppose that there is a great deal in the background. 

. . . But, by the way, allow me one little word : if this Kirillov 
was Stavrogin's second, then Mr. Stavrogin too . . ." 

"What about Stavrogin?" 

"I mean, if they are such friends?" 

"Oh no. no, no! There you are quite out of it, though you 
are cunning. You really surprise me. I thought that you had 
some information about it. . . . H’m . . . Stavrogin — it's quite 
the opposite, quite. . . . Avis au lecieur.” 

"Do you mean it? And can it be so?" Lembke articulated 
mistrustfully. "Yulia Mihailovna told me that from what she 
heard from Petersburg he is a mah acting on some sort of 
instructions, so to speak. . . 

"I know nothing about it; I know nothing, absolutely 
nothing. Adieu. Avis au lecteurf'* Abruptly and obviously 
Pyotr Stepanovitch declined to discuss it. 

He hurried to the door. 

"^tav. Pyotr Stepanovitch, stay." cried Lembke. "One 
other tiny matter and I won't detain you.” 

He drew an envelope out of a table drawer. 

"Here is a little specimen of the same kind of thing, and I 
let you see it to show how completely I trust you. Here, and 
tell me your opinion." 

In the envelope was a letter, a strange anonymous letter 
addressed to Lembke and only received by him the dav before. 
With intense vexation Pyotr Stepanovitch read as follows: 

"Your Excellency. — For such you are by rank. Herewith 
I make known that there is an attempt to be made on the life 
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of personages of general’s rank and on the Fatherland. For it’s 
working up straiglit for that. I myself have been disseminating 
unmeaningly lor a number oi years. There's infidelity too. 
There's a rebellion being got up and there are some thousands of 
maihle.'tos, and tor every one ol them there will be a hundred 
running with their tongues out. unless they've been taken away 
beforehand by the police. For they’ve been promised a mighty 
lot 01 benefits, and the simple people are foolish, and there’s 
vodka too. The people will attack one after another, taking 
them to be guilty, and, feanng both sides, I repent of what I 
had no share in, my circumstances being what they are. If 
you want information to save the Fatherland, and also the 
Church and the ikons, I am the only one that can do it. But 
only on condition that I get a pardon from the Secret f^olicc by 
telegram at once, me alone, but the rest may answer for if. 
Put a candle every evening at seven o’clock in the porter’s 
window for a signal. Seeing it, I shall believe and come to kiss 
the merciful hand from Petersburg. But on condition there’s a 
pension for me, for else how am I to live? You won’t regret it 
for it will mean a star for you. You must go secretly or they'll 
wring your neck. Your excellency's desperate servant falls at 
your feet. 

"Repentant Free-thinker Incognito." 


Von Lembke explained that the letter had made its appear- 
ance in the porter's room when it was left empty the day before. 

"So what do you think?" Pyotr Stepanovitch asked almost 
rudely. 

anonymous skit by way of a hoax." 

"Most likely it is. There's no taking you in." 

"What makes me think that is that it’s so stupid." 

received such documents here before?" 

Once or twice, anonymous letters." 

"Yes." ^ ■ 

^ And were they buffoonery like this one?" 

"uPi'i you know , . . very disgusting." 

now'"^ ’ ^ 

Especially because it’s so stupid. Because these tvonle are 
educated and wouldn’t write so stupidly " ^ ^ "" 

Of course, of course." . 
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"But what if this is someone who really wants to turn 
informer? 

^ likely," Pyotr Stepanovitch rapped out drvly. 

What does he mean by a telegram from the Secret Police and 
a pension? It's obviously a hoax." 

‘“Ves, yes," Lembke admitted, abashed. 

"I tell you what: you leave this with me. I can certainly 
find out for you before I track out the others." 

^ Take it, Lembke assented, though with some hesitation. 

Have you shown it to anyone.^" 

"Is it likely! No:" 

"Not to Yulia Mihailovna?" 

Oh, Heaven forbid I And for God’s sake don't you show it 
her! Lembke cried in alarm. "She’ll be so upset . . . and 
will be dreadfully angry with me." 

"Yes, you'll be the first to catch it; she’d say you brought 
it on yourself if people write like that to you. I know what 
women's logic is. Well, good-bye. I dare say I shall bring you 
the writer in a couple of days or so. Above all, our compact!" 


IV 

Though Pyotr Stepanovitch was perhaps far from being a 
stupid man, Fedka the convict had said of him truly "that he 
would make up a man himself and go on living with him too". 
He came away from Lembke fully persuaded that for the next 
six days, anyway, he had put his mind at rest, and this interval 
was absolutely necessary for his own purposes. Bui it was a 
false idea and founded entirely on the fact that he had made 
up for himself once for all an Andrcy Antonovitch who was a 
perfect simpleton. 

Like every morbidly suspicious man, Audrey Antonovitch 
was always exceedingly and joyfully trustful the moment he got 
on to sure ground. The new turn of affairs struck him at first 
in a rather favourable light in spite of some fresh and trouble- 
some complications.' Anyway, his former doubts fell to the 
ground. Besides, he had been so tired for the last few days, so 
exhausted and helpless, that his scul involuntarily yearned for 
rest. But alas! he was again uneasy. The long time he had 
spent in Petersburg had left ineradicable traces in his heart. The 
official and even the secret history of the "younger generation" 
was fairly familiar to him — he was. a curious man and used to 
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collect manifestos— but he could never understand a word of it. 
Now he felt like a man lost in a forest. Every instinct told him 
that there was something in Pyotr Stepanovitch's words utterly 
incongruous, anomalous, and grotesque, “though there's no 
telling what may not happen with this ‘younger generation’, and 
the devil only knows what’s going on among them”, he mused, 
lost in perplexity. 

And at this moment, to make matters worse, Blum poked his 
head in. He had been waiting not far off through the whole of 
Pyotr Stepanovitch's visit. This Blum was actually a distant 
relation of Audrey Antonovitch, though the relationship had 
always been carefully and timorously concealed. I must 
apologise to the reader for devoting a few words here to this 
insignificant person. Blum was one of that strange class of 
“unfortunate” Germans who arc unfortunate not through lack 
of ability but through some inexplicable ill luck. “Unfortunate" 
Germans are not a myth, but really do exist even in Russia, 
and are of a special type, Andrey .Antonovitch had always had 
a quite touching sympathy for him, and wherever he could, as 
he rose himself in the service, had promoted him to subordinate 
positions under him; but Blum had never been successful. 


Either the post was abolished after he had been appointed to 
it, or a new chief took charge of the department: once he was 
almost arrested by mistake with other people. He was precise, 
but he was gloomy to excess and to his own detriment. He was 
tall and had red hair; he stooped and was depressed and even 
sentimental; and in spite of his being humbled by his life, he 
was obstinate and persistent as an ox, though always at the 
wrong moment. For Andrey Antonovitch he, as well as his wife 
and numerous family, had cherished for many years a reverent 
devotion. Except Andrey Antonovitch no one had ever liked 
mm. Yulia Mihailovna would have discarded him from the 
first, but could not overcome her husband’s obstinacy. It was 
the cause of their first conjugal quarrel. It had happened soon 
after their marnage, in the early days of their honeymoon, when 
she was confronted with Blum, who, together with the humiliat- 
ing secret of his relationship, had been until then carefully con- 
cealed from her. Andrey Antonovitch besought her with clasped 

, ■■ and their 

w Jif^r ^.^‘'^hood, but Yulia Mihailovna considered 
erself disgraced for ever, and even had recourse tc fainting. 

an inch, and declared that he 
give up Blum or part from him for anything in the 



world, so that she was surprised at last and was obliged to put 
up wUh Blum. It was settled, however, that the relationship 
snould be concealed even more carefully than belore. il possible, 
and that even Bium's Christian name and patronymic should 
be changed, because he too was for some reason called Audrey 
Antonovitch. Bium knew no one in the town except the German 
chemist, had not called on anyone, and led, as he always did a 
lonely and niggardly existence. He had long been aware of 
Andrey Antoi.ovitch's literary peccadilloes. He was generally 
summoned to listen to secret teie-d-tete readings of his novel; he 
would sit like a post for six hours at a stretch, perspiring and 
straining his utmost to keep awake and smile. On reaching 
home he would groan with his long-legged and lanky wile over 
tfieir benefactor's unhappy weakness tor Russian literature. 

Andrey Antonovitch looked with anguish at Blum. 

"1 beg you to leave me alone, Blum," he began with agitated 
haste, obviously anxious to avoid any renewal of the previous 
conversation which had been interrupted by Pyotr Stepanovitch. 

"And yet this may be arranged in the most delicate way and 
with no publicity: you have full power.’' Blum respectfully but 
obstinately insisted on some point, stooping forward and coming 
nearer and nearer by small steps to Andrey Antonovitch. 

"Blum, you are so devoted to me and so anxious to serve me 
that I am always in a panic when I look at you." 

"You always say witty things, and sleep in peace, satisfied 
with what you've said, but that’s how you damage yourself." 

"Blum, 1 have just convinced myself that it’s quite a mistake, 
quite a mistake." 

"Not from the words of that false, vicious young man whom 
you suspect yourself? He has won you by his flattering praise 
of your talent for literature." 

"Blum, you understand nothing about it; your project is 
absurd, I tell you. We shall find nothing and there will be a 
fearful upset and laughter too, and then Yulia Mihailovna . . 

"We shall certainly find everything we arc looking for." Blum 
advanced firmly towards him, laying his right hand on his heart. 
"We will make a search suddenly early in the morning, carefully 
showing every consideration for the person himself and strictly 
observing all the prescribed forms of the law. The young men, 
Lyamshin and Telyatnikov, assert positively that we shall find 
all we want. They were constant visitors there. Nobody is 
favourably disposed to Mr. Verhovensky. Madame Stavrogin 
has openly refused him her graces, and every honest man, if 
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only there is such h one in this coarse town, is persuaded that a 
hotbed of infidelity 3nd social doctrines ha^ always been con- 
cealed there. He keeps all the forbidden books, Kylicv's 
■Reflections’, all Her^ien's works. ... I have an approximate 
catalogue, in case ot need.” 

‘‘Oh heavens! Everyone has these books; how simple you 
are, my poor Blum.” 

"And many manifestos,” Blum went on without heeding the 
observation. “We shall end bv certainly coming upon traces 
of the real manifestos here. That young Verhovensky I feel 
very suspicious of.” 

“But you are mixing up the father and the son. They are 
not on good terms. Tlie son openly laughs at his father.” 

“That’s only a mask.” 

“Blum, you've sworn to torment me! Think! he is a con- 
spicuous figure here, after all. He's been a professor, he is a 
well-known man. He'll make such an uproar and there will 
be such gibes all over the town, and we shall make a mess of it 
all. . , . And only think how Yulia Mihailovna will take it.” 

Blum pressed forward and did not listen. 


“He was oiily a lecturer, only a lecturer, and of a low rank 
when he retired.” He smote himself on the chest. “He has 
no marks ot distinction. He was discharged from the service 
of suspicion of plots against the government. He has been 
under secret supervision, and undoubtedly still is so. And in 
view ot the disorders that have come to light now, you art un- 
Qoubtedly bound in duty. You are losing your chance of dis- 
tinction by letting slip the real criminal.” 

away, Blum.” Von Lcmbke cried 
suddenly, hcanng the voice of his spouse in the next room. 
Blum started, but did not give in. 

T’” pressing both hands still 

more tightly on his chest. 

"Get away I" hissed Androy Antonovitch. "Do what you 
like. . . afterwards. Oh, my God!” ^ 

ance^ "shTsynoH' Mihailovna made her appear- 

rrauEhtv ff majestically at the sight of Blum, casting 
a naughty and offended glance at him. as though the verv 

presence of this man was an affront to her. Blum resoectfullv 
made her a deep bow without speaking and doubled un with 

rS “rom held 

Either because he really took Andrey Antonovitch's last 
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hysterical outbreak as a direci permission to act as he was ask- 
ing, or whether he strained a point in this case for the direct 
advantage of his benefactor, because he was too confident that 
success would crown his efforts: anyway, as we shall sec later 
on. this conversation of the governor with his subordinate led 
to a very surprising event which amused many people, became 
public property, moved Yulia Mihailovna to fierce anger, utterly 
disconcerting Andrey Antonovitch and reducing him at the 
crucial moment to a state of deplorable indecision. 



It was a busy day for Pyotr Stepanovitch. From Von Lembke 
he hastened to Bogoyavlensky Street, but as he went along 
Bykovy Street, past the house where Karmazinov was staying, 
he suddenly stopped, grinned, and went into the house. The 
servant told him that he was expected, which interested him, 
as he had said nothing beforehand of his coming. 

But the great writer really had been expecting him, not only 
that day, but the day before and the day before that. Three 
days before he had handed him his manuscript Merci (which 
he had meant to read at the literary matinee at Yulia Mihail- 
ovna’s fete). He had done this out of amiability, fully con- 
vinced that he was agreeably flattering the young man's vanity 
bv letting him read the great work betorehand. Pyotr Stepano- 
vitch had noticed long before that this vainglorious, spoiled 
gentleman, who was so offensively unapproachable for all but 
the elect, this writer “with the intellect of a statesman", was 
simply trying to curry favour with him, even with avidity. I 
believe the young man guessed at last that Karmazinov con- 
sidered him. if !iot the leader of the whole secret revolutionary 
movement in Russia, at least one of those most deeply initiated 
into the secrets of the Russian revolution who had an incon- 
testable influence on the younger generation. The state of mind 
of "the cleverest man in Russia" interested Pyotr Stepanovitch, 
but hitherto he had. for certain reasons, avoided explaining 
himself. 

The great writer v/as staying in the house belonging to his 
sister, who was the wife of a kammerherr and had an estate in 
the neighbourhood. Both she and her husband had the deepest 
reverence for their illustrious relation, but to their profound 
regret both of them happened to be in Moscow at the time of his 
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visit, so that the honour of receiving him fell to the lot of an old 
lady, a poor relation of the kammerherr’s, who had for years 
lived in the family and looked alter the housekeeping. All the 
household had moved about on tiptoe since Karmazinov's 
arrival. The old lady sent news to Moscow almost every day, 
how he had slept, what he had deigned to eat, and had once 
sent a telegram to announce that after a dinner-party at the 
mayor’s he was obliged to take a spoonful of a well-known 
medicine. She rarely plucked up courage to enter his room, 
though he behaved courteously to her, but dryly, and only 
talked to her of what was necessary. 

When Pyotr Siepanovitch came in he was rating his morn- 
ing cutlet with halt a glass of red wine. Pyotr Stepanovitch had 
been to see him before and always found him eating this cutlet, 
which he finished in his presence without ever offering him any- 
thing. After the cutlet a little cup of coffee was served. The 
footman who brought in the dishes wore a swallow-tail coat, 
noiseless boots and gloves. 

"Ha ha ! ” Karmazinov got up from the sofa, wiping his mouth 
with a Uble-napkin. and came forward to kiss him with an air 
of unmixed delight— after the characteristic fashion of Russians 
if they are very illustrious. But Pyotr Stepanovitch knew by 
.experience that, though Karmazinov made a show of kissing 
him, he really only proffered his cheek, and so this time he did 
the same: the cheeks met. Karmazinov did not show that he 
noticed it, sat down on the sofa, and affably offered Pyotr 

ctlTrr "hich the latter 
Stretched himself at once. 

"You don’t . . wouldn’t like some lunch?" inquired 
Karmazinov abandoning his usual habit, but with an air of 

Stepano- 
vitch at once expressed a desire for lunch. A shade of offended 

surprise darkened the face of his host, but only for an instanf 

he nervously rang for the servant and, in spite of all his breed 

'•A 'cutle't'anTriff'’®’ ” he asked once more. 
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knees he had a checkered woollen plaid reaching to the floor, 
though it was warm in the room. 

“Are you unwell?" commented Pyotr Stepanovitch. 

“No, not unwell, but I am afraid of being so in this climate," 
answered the writer in his squeaky voice, though he uttered each 
word with a soft cadence and agreeable gentlemanly lisp. “I've 
been expecting you since yesterday." 

“Why? I didn’t say I'd come." * 

“No, but you have my manuscript. Have you . . . read 
it?" 


“Manuscript? Which one?" 

Karmazinov was terribly surprised. 

“But you’ve brought it with you, haven't you?" He w?s 
so disturbed that he even left off eating and looked at Pyotr 
Stepanovitch with a face of dismay. 

“Ah, that Bonjour yon mean. . . ." 

"Merci/' 

“Oh, all right. I’d quite forgotten it and hadn't read it; 
I haven't had time. I really don’t know, it's not in my pockets 
. . . it must be on my table. Don't be uneasy, it will be 
found." 

“No, I’d better send to your rooms at once. It might be 

lost; besides, it might be stolen." 

“Oh, who’d want it! But why are you so alarmed? Why, 
Yulia Mihailovna told me you always have several copies made 

one kept at a notary's abroad, another in Petersburg, a third 

in Moscow, and then vou send some to a bank, I believe. 
“But Moscow might' be burnt again and my manuscript with 

it. No, I’d better send at once." 

“Stay, here it is!” Pyotr Stepanovitch pulled a roll of note- 
paper out of a pocket at the back of his coat. “It's a little 
crumpled. Only fancy, it’s been lying there with my pocket- 
handkerchief ever since I look it from you; I forgot it. 

Karmazinov greedily snatched the manuscript, carefuiy 
examined it. counted the pages, and laid it respectfully beside 
him on a special table, for the time, in such a way that he would 

not lose sight of it for an instant. 

“You don't read very much, it seems? he hissed, unable to 
restrain himself. 


“No. not very much." 

“And nothing in the ’way of Russian literature? 

“In the wav of Russian literature? Let me see. I have reaa 
something. ... 'On the Way’ or ’Away I’ or 'At the Parting 



of the Ways' — something of the sort; I don’t remember. It's 
a long time since I read it, five years ago. I've no time." 

A silence followed. 

"When I came I assured everyorjp that you were a very 
intelligent man, and now I believe everyone here is wild over 
you." 

"Thank you," Pyotr Stepanovitch answered calmly. 

Lunch was brought in. Pyotr Stepanovitch pounced on the 
i cutlet with extraordinary appetite, had eaten it in a trice, tossed 
off the wine and swallowed his coffee. 

"This boor.” thought Karmazinov, looking at him askance 
as he munched the last morsel and drained the last drops — 
"this boor probably understood the biting taunt in my words 
. . . and no doubt he has read the manuscript with eagerness; 
he is simply lying with some object. But possibly he is not 
lying and is only genuinely stupid. I like a genius to be rather 
stupid. Mayn’t he be a sort of genius among them? Devil take 
the fellow!” 

He got up from the sofa and began pacing from one end of 
the room to the other for the sake of exercise, as he always did 
after lunch. 

"Leaving here soon?" asked Pyotr Stepanovitch from his 
easy chair, lighting a cigarette. 

"I really came to sell an estate and I am in the hands of mv 
bailiff." ^ 


"You left. I believe, because they expected an epidemic out 

tliere after the war?" 

N-no, not entirely for that reason," Mr. Karmazinov went 
on, uttering his phrases with an affable intonation, and each 
time he turned round in pacing the corner there was a faint but 
jaunty quiver of his right leg. "I certainly intend to live as 
long as I can. He laughed, not without venom. "There is 
something m our Russian nobility that makes them wear out 

out^as k'tP I; point of view. But I wish to wear 

out as late as possible, and now I am going abroad for good’ 

tWnp >s better, the houses are of stone, and ewerv- 

■ Su^thfnk? - '"y I What do 

"How can I telP" 
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everything will crurable into dirt. Holy Russia has less power 
of resistance than anything in the world. The Russian peasantry 
is still held together somehow by the Russian God; but accord- 
ing to the latest account^ the Russian God is not to be relied 
upon, and scarcely survived the emancipation: it certainly gave 
Him a severe shock. And now, what with railways, what with 
you . . . I've no faith in the Russian God." 

"And how about the European one?" 

‘T don't believe in any. I've been slandered tc the youth 
of Russia. I've always sympathised with ever>^ movement 
among them. I was shown the manifestos here. Everyone 
looks at them with perplexity because they are frightened at 
the way things are put in them,' but everyone is convinced of 
their power even if they don't admit it to themselves. Every- 
body has been rolling down-hill, and everyone has known for 
ages that they have nothing to clutch at. I am persuaded of 
the success of this mysterious propaganda, if only because 
Russia is now pre-eminently the place in all the world where 
anything you like may happen without any onoosition. f 
understand only too well why wealthy Russians all flock abroad, 
and more and more so every year. It’s simply instinct. If the 
ship is sinking, the rats are the first to leave it. Holy Russia 
is a country of wood, of poverty . . . and of danger, the 
country of ambitious beggars in its upper classes, while the 
immense majority live in poky little huts. She will be glad of 
any way of escape; you have only to present it to her. It's only 
the government that still means to resist, but it brandishes its 
cudgel in the dark and hits its own men. Everything here is 
doomed and awaiting the end. Russia as she is has no future. 

I have become a German and I am proud of it." 

"But you began about the manifestos. Tell me everything: 
how do you look at them?" 

"Everyone is afraid of them, so they must be influential. 
They openly unmask what is false and prove that there is 
nothing to lay hold of among us and nothing to lean upon. They 
speak aloud while all is silent. What is most effective about 
them (in spite of their style) is the incredible boldness with which 
they look the truth straight in the face. To look facts straight 
in the face is only possible to Russians of this generation. No. in 
Europe they are not yet so bold: it is a realm of stone, there 
there is still something to lean upon. So far as I see and am 
able to judge, the whole essence of the Russian revolutionary 
idea lies in the negation of honour. I like its being so boldly and 
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fearlessly expressed. No, in Europe they wouldn’t understand 
it yet, but that’s just what we shall clutch at. For a Hussian 
a sense ot honour is only a superfluous burden, and it always 
has been a burden through all his history. The open 'right to 
dishonour' will attract him more than anything. I belong to 
the older generation and, 1 must contess. still cling to honour, 
but only from habit. It is only that I prefer the old forms, 
granted it’s from timidity; you see one must live somehow 
what's left of one’s life.” 

He suddenly stopped. 

'T am talking,” he thought, "while he holds his tongue and 
watches mv. He has come to make me ask him a direct ques- 
tion. And I shall ask him.” 

“Yulia Mihailovna asked me by some stratagem to find out 
from you what the surprise is that you are preparing for the 
ball to-morrow,” Pyotr Stepanovitch asked suddenly. 

“Yes. there really will be a surprise and 1 certainly shall 
astonish . . .” said Karmazinov with increased dignity. "But 
I won't tell you what the secret is.” 

Pvotr Stepanovitch did not insist. 

"There is a young man here called Shatov,” observed the 
great writer. "Would you believe it, I haven’t seen him.” 

"A very nice person. What about him?” 

“Oh, nothing. He talks about something. Isn’t he the 
person who gave Stavrogin that slap in the face?” 


Yes. 


I And what's your opinion of Stavrogin?” 

"I don’t know; he is such a flirt.” 

Karmazinov detested Stavrogin because it was the latter’s 
habit not to take any notice of him. 

"That flirt,” he said, chuckling "if what is advocated in your 

manfetos ever comes to pass, will be the first to be hanged.” 

Perhaps before,” Pyotr Stepanovitch said suddenly. 

'Quite right too,” Karmazinov assented, not laughing, and 
with pronounced gravity. 

it to^Tm^’^'"^ before, and, do you know, I repeated 

"What, you surely didn’t repeat it?” Karmazinov laughed 
again. ° 

fnrT!f ""ou'd be enough 

tor you to be flogged, not simply as a compliment but to hurt, 
as they flog the peasants." 

Pyotr Stepanovitch took his hat and got up from his seat. 
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Karmazinov held out both hands to him at parting. 

to romp are . . . plotting for is destined 

to come to pass ... he piped suddenly, in a honeyed voice 

with a peculiar intonation, still holding his hands in hil "How 
soon could It come about?” 

How could I tell?” Pyotr Stepanovitch answered rather 
roughly. Tney looked intently into each other's eyes. 

At a guess? Approximately?” Karmazinov piped still more 
sweetly. ^ ^ 

You'll have time to sell your estate and time to clear out 
too, Pyotr Stepanovitch muttered still more roughly. They 
looked at one another eyen more intently. 

There was a minute of silence. 

It will begin early next May and will be over by October ” 
Pyotr Stepanovitch said suddenly. 

I thank you sincerely,” Karmazinov pronounced in a voice 
saturated with feeling, pressing his hands. 

"You will have time to get out of the ship, you rat,” Pyotr 
Stepanovitch was thinking as he went out into the street. 
"Well, if that 'imperial intellect’ inquires so confidently of the 
day and the hour and thanks me so respectfully for the infor- 
mation I have given, we mustn't doubt of ourselves. [He 
grinned.] H'm! But he really isn't stupid . . . and he is 
simply a rat escaping; men like that don’t tell tales!” 

He ran to Filipov's house in Bogoyavlensky Street. 


VI 

Pyotr Stepanovitch went first to Kirillov's. He found him, 
as usual, alone, and at the moment practising gymnastics, that 
is, standing with his legs apart, brandishing his arms above his 
head in a peculiar way. On the floor lay a ball. The tea stood 
cold on the table, not cleared since breakfast. Pyotr Stepano- 
vitch stood for a minute on the threshold. 

“You are very anxious about your health, it seems,” he said 
in a loud and cheerful tone, going into the room. “What a 
jolly ball, though, foo, how it bounces! Is that for gymnastics 
too?” 

Kirillov put on his co^t. 

“Yes, that’s for the good of my health too,” he muttered 
dryly. “Sit down.” 

“I'm only here for a minute. Still, I'll sit down. Health is 
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all very well, but I’ve come to remind you of our agreement. 
The appointed time is approaching ... in a certain sense," he 
concluded awkwardly. 

"What agreement?" 

"How can you ask?" Pyotr Stepanovitch was startled and 
even dismayed. 

"It's not an agreement and not an obligation. I have not 
bound myself in any way; it’s a mistake on your part." 

"I say, what’s this you’re doing?" Pyotr Stepanovitch 
jumped up. 

"What I choose." 

"What do you choose?" 

"The same as before." 

"How am 1 to understand Uiat? Does that mean that you 
are in the same mind?" 


"Yes. Only there's no agreement and never has been, and 
I have not bound myself in any way. I could do as I like and 
I can still do as I like." 

Kirillov explained himself curtly and contemptuously. 

"I agree, I agree; be as free as you like if you don't change 
your mind." Pyotr Stepanovitch sat down again with a satis- 
fied air. "You are angrj^ over a word. You've become very 
irritable of late, that s why I ve avoided coming to see you. 
I was quite sure, though, you would be loyal." 

"I dislike you very much, but you can be perfectly sure— 
though I don't regard it as loyalty and disloyalty." 

"But do you know" (Pyotr Stepanovitch was startled again) 
we must t^k things over thoroughly again so as not to get in 
a muddle. The business needs accuracy, and you keep givint^ 
me such shocks. Will you let me speak?" ^ 

Speak," snapped Kirillov, looking away. 

"You made up your mind long ago to take your life . I 
mean, you had the idea in your mind. Is that the right expre*;- 
sion? Is there any mistake about that?" ^ ^ 

]‘I have the same idea still." 

"Excellent. Take note that no one has forced it on you." 

Katner not, what nonsense you talk " ^ 

U L'g5“42 sri,, % r “v.;* — 

I didn t confess it, I simply said so." 

Quite so. And it would be absurd to confess such a thing 
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What a confession! You simply said so. Excellent. 

“No. it’s not excellent, for you are being tedious. I am not 
obliged to give you any account of myself and you can’t under- 
stand my ideas. I want to put an end to my life, because 
that's my idea, because I don’t want to be afraid of death, 
because . . . because there’s no need for you to know. What 
do you want? Would you like tea? It’s cold. Let me get you 
another glass.” 

Pyotr Stepanovitch actually had taken up the teapot and was 
looking for an empty glass. Kirillov went to the cupboard and 
brought a clean glass. 

“I've just had lunch at Karmazinov's,” observed his visitor, 
“then I listened to him talking, and perspired and got into a 
sweat again running here. I am fearfully thirsty.” 

“Drink. Cold tea is good.” 

Kirillov sat down on his chair again and again fixed his eyes 
on the farthest corner. 

“The idea has arisen in the society,” he went on in the same 
voice, “that I might be of use if I killed myself, and that when 
you get up some bit of mischief here, and they are looking for 
the guilty, I might suddenly shoot myself and leave a letter 
saying I did it all, so that you might escape suspicion for another 
year.” 

“For a few days, anyway; one day is precious.” 

“Good. So for that reason they asked me. if 1 would, to 
wait. I said I’d wait till the society fixed the day, because it 
makes no difference to me.” 

“Yes, but remember that you bound yourself not to make 
up your last letter without me and that in Russia you would be 
at my . . . well, at my disposition, that is for that purpose 
only. I need hardly say, in everything else, of course, you are 
free,” Pvotr Stepanovitch added almost amiably. 

“I didn't bind myself, I agreed, because it makes no differ- 
ence to me.” 

“Good. good. I have no intention of wounding your vanity, 
but ...” 

“It's not a question of vanity-" 

“But remember that a hundred and twenty thalers were 
collected for your journey, so you’ve taken money.” 

“Not at all.” Kirillov fired up. “The money^was not on 
that condition. One doesn't take money for that. 

“People sometimes do.” 

“That's a lie. I sent a letter from Petersburg, and in Peters- 
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burg I paid you a hundred and twenty thalers; I put it in your 
hand . . . and it has been sent oft there, unless you’ve kept it 
for 3 'ourself.” 

“All right, all right, 1 don’t dispute anything: it has been 
sent off. All that matters is that you are still in the same 
mind.’’ 

“Exactly the same. When you come and tell me it's time, 
I'll carry it all out. Will it be very soon?'* 

“Not very many days. . . . But remember, we’ll make up 
the letter together, the same night.” 

“The same day if you like. You say I must take the respon- 
sibility for the manifestos on myself?” 

“And something else too.” 

“I am not going to make myself out responsible for every- 
thing.” 

“What won't you be responsible for?” said Pyotr Stepano- 
vitch again. 

“What I don't choose; that's enough. I don't want to talk 
about it any more.” 

Pyotr Stepanovitch controlled himself and changed the sub- 
ject. 

“To speak of something else,” he began, "will you.be with us 
this evening? It’s Virginsky's name-day; that’s the pretext for 
our meeting.” 

“I don’t want to.” 

"Do me a favour. Do come. You must. We must impress 
them by our number and our looks. You have a face . well 

in one word, you have a fateful face.” 

“You think so?” laughed Kirillov. "Very well. I’ll come, 
but not for the sake of my face. What time is it?” 

Oh. quite early, half-past six. And, you know, you can eo 
m, sit down, and not speak to anyone, however many there 

papier ^ 

“What's that for?” 

Why it makes no difference to you, and it's mv snerial 
request. You’ll only have to sit still, speaking to no on^ Hsten 

« youTke."“ You cal draw something: 

What nonsense I What for ? ” 

thant^" ju1??he sant to 
*'No, what for?” 
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“Why. because that member of the society, the inspector, 
has stopped at Moscow and I told some of them here that pos- 
sibly the inspector may turn up to-night; and they'll think that 
you are the inspector. And as you ve been here three weeks 
already, they'll be still more surprised.” 

''Stage tricks. You haven’t got an inspector in Moscow.” 

Well, suppose 1 haven t — damn him! — what business is that 
of yours and what bother will it be for you? You are a member 
of the society yourself.” 

“Tell them I am the inspector; I'll sit still and hold my 
tongue, but I won't have the pencil and paper.” 

“But why?” 

“1 don’t want to.” 

Pyotr Stepanovitch was really angry; he turned positively 
green, but again he controlled himself. He got up and took his 
hat. 

“Is that fellow with you?” he brought out suddenly, in a 
low voice. 

“Yes.” 

“That’s good. I’ll soon get him away. Don't be uneasy.” 

“I am not uneasy. He is only here at night. The old woman 
is in the hospital, her daughter-in-law is dead. I’ve been alonc- 
for the last two days. I’ve shown him the place in the paling 
where you can take a board out; he gets through, no one 
sees.” 

“I’ll take him away soon.” 

“He says he has got plenty of places to stay the night in.” 

“That’s rot; they are looking for him, but here he wouldn't 
be noticed. Do you ever get into talk with him?” 

“Yes, at night. He abuses you tremendously. I’ve been 
reading the ‘Apocalypse’ to him at night, and we have tea. He 
listened eagerly, very eagerly, the whole night.” 

“Hang it all, you'll convert him to Christianity!” 

“He is a Christian as it is. Don't be uneasy, he’ll do the 
murder. Whom do you want to murder?” 

“No, I don’t want him for that, I want him for something 
different. . . . And does Shatov know about Fedka?” 

“I don’t talk to Shatov, and I don’t see him.” 

“Is he angry?” 

“No, we are not angry, only we shun one another. We lay 
too long side by side in .America.” 

“I am going to him directly.” 

“As you like.” 
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“Stavrogin and I may come and see you from there, about 
ten o’clock." 

"Do." 

"I want to taij< to him about something important. ... I 
say, m.ake me a present of your ball; what do you want with it 
now? 1 want it for gymnastics too. I’ll pay you for it if you 
like." 


"You can take it without." 

Pyotr Slepanovitch put the ball in the back pocket of his coat. 

"But I’ll give you nothing against Stavrogin," Kirillov mut- 
tered alter his guest, as he saw him out. The latter looked at 
him in amazement, but did not answer. 

Kirillov's last svords perplexed Pyotr Stepanovitch extremely; 
he had not time yet to discover their meaning, but even while 
he was on the stairs of Shalov's lodging he tried to remove all 
trace of annoyance and to assume an amiable expression. 
Shatov was at hon«e and rather unwell. He was lying on his 
bed, though dressed. 

"What bad luck!" Pyotr Stepanovitch cried out in the door- 
way. "Are you really ill?" 

The amiable expression of his face suddenly vanished; there 
was a gleam of spite in his eyes. 

"Not at all." Shatov jumped up nervously. "I am not ill 
at all ... a little headache ..." 


He was disconcerted; the sudden appearance of such a visitor 
positively alarmed him. 

"You mustn’t be ill for the job I’ve come about," Pyotr 
Stepanovitch began quickly and. as it were, peremptorily. 

Allow me to sit down." (He sat down.) "And you sit down 
apin on your bedstead; that's right. There will be a party 
bellows at Virginsky's to-night on the pretext of his 
birthday It will have no political character, however— we’ve 

Stavrogin. I would 

not, of course, have dragged you there, knowing your way of 
thinking at present . . . simply to save your being worrld! 
not because we think you would betray us. But as thines have 
turned out yo^u will have to go. You’ll meet there the very 

fhe socHv and to T 
Lo a corner 

for need 

or everyone to know. I must confess I've had to keen mv 

tongue wagging on your behalf; but now I believe rheyVe 
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a^eed, on condition you hand over the printing-press and aJl 
the papers, of course. Then yon can go where you plea«e " 
bhatov listened, frowning and resentful. The nervous alarm 
of a moment before had entirely left him. 

"I don't acknowledge any sort of obligation to give an 
account to the devil knows whom," he declared definitely "No 
one has the authority to set me tree.'" 

Not quite so. A great deal has been entrusted to you. You 
hadn t the right to break off simply. Besides, you made no 

clear statement about it, so that you put them in an ambiguous 
position." ® 

"I stated my position clearly by letter as soon as I arrived 
here." 


(.T '^^^sn't clear," Pyotr Stepanovitch retorted calmly. 

T sent you ‘A Noble Personality’ to be printed here, and mean- 
ing the copies to be kept here till they were wanted; and the 
two manilestos as well. You returned them with an ambiguous 
letter which explained nothing." 

‘T refused definitely to print them." 

"Well, not definitely. You wrote that you couldn't, but you 
didn't explain for what reason. T can't' doesn't mean T don't 
want to’. It might be supposed that you were simply unable 
through circumstances. That was how they took it, and con- 
sidered that you still meant to keep up your connection with 
the society, so that they might have entrusted something to 
you again and so have compromised themselves. They say here 
that you simply meant to deceive them, so that you might betray 
them when you got hold of something important. I have 
defended you to the best of my powers, and have shown your 
brief note as evidence in your favour. But 1 had to admit on 
rereading those two lines that they were misleading and not 
conclusive." 

"You kept that note so carefully then?" 

"My keeping it means nothing; I've got it still." 

"Well, I don't care, damn it!" Shatov cried furiously. 
"Your fools may consider that Tve betrayed them if they like — 
what is it to me? I should like to see what you can do to 
me?" 

"Your name would be noted, and at the first success of the 
revolution you would be hanged." 

"That's when you got the upper hand and dominate Russia?" 

"You needn't laugh. I tell you again, I stood up for you. 
Anyway, I advise you to turn up to-day. Why waste words 
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through false pride? Isn’t it better to part friends? In any 
case you’ll have to give up tlie printing-press and the old type 
and papers — that’s what we must talk about.” 

‘‘l ii come,” Shatov muttered, looking down thoughtfully. 

Pyotr Stepanovitch glanced askance at him from his place. 

“Will Stavrogin be there?” Shatov asked suddenly, raising 
his head. 

“He is certain to be.” 

“Ha ha!” 

Again they were silent for a minute. Shatov grinned disdain- 
fully and irritably. 

“And that contemptible 'Noble Personality' of yours, that 
I wouldn’t print here. Has it been printed?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“To make the schoolboys believe that Herzen himself had 
written il in your album?” 

“Yes, Herzen himself.” 

Again they were silent for three minutes. At last Shatov got 
up from the bed. 

“Co out of my room; I don’t care to sit with you.” 

"I'm going,” Pyotr Stepanovitch brought out with positive 
alacrity, getting up at once. “Only one word : Kirillov is quite 
alone in the lodge now, isn’t he, without a servant?” 

"Quite alone. Get along; I can’t stand being in the same 
room with you.” 

‘“Well, you are a pleasant customer now!” Pyotr Stepano- 
vitch reflected gaily as he went out into the street, "and you 
wi be pleasant this evening too, and that just suits me; nothing 
better could be wished, nothing better could be wished! The 
Kussian Cod Himself seems helping me.” 


VII 

He had probably been very busy that day on all sorts of 
errands and probably with success, which was reflected in the 

expression of his face when at six o’clock that even- 

i Stavrogin’s. But he was not ^t oncp 

admitted. Stavrogin had just locked himself in the study with 

aoor to wait for the visitor to go away. He could hear ronvp/ 
sauon. but could not catch the ^ords. k visit did not lasUong 
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soon he heard a noise, the sound of an extremely loud and 
abrupt voice, then the door opened and Mavriky Nikolaevitch 
came out with a very pale face. He did not notice Pyotr 
Stepanovitch, and quickly passed by. Pyotr Stepanovitch 
instantly ran into the study. 

I cannot omit a detailed account of the very brief interview 
that had taken place between the two "rivals” — an interview 
which might well have seemed impossible under the circum- 
stances. but which had yet taken place. 

This is how it had come about. Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch 
had been enjoying an after-dinner nap on the couch in his study 
when Alexey Yegorytch had announced the unexpected visitor. 
Hearing the name, he had positively leapt up. unwilling to 
believe it. But soon a smile gleamed on his lips — a smile of 
haughty triumph and at the same time of a blank, incredulous 
wonder. The visitor, Mavriky Nikolaevitch, seemed struck by 
the expression of that smile as he came in; anyway, he stood 
still in the middle of the room, as though uncertain whether 
to come farther in or to turn back. Stavrogin succeeded at once 
in transforming the expression of his face, and with an air of 
grave surprise took a step towards him. The visitor did not take 
his outstretched hand, but awkwardly moved a chair and, not 
uttering a word, sat down without waiting for his host to do 
so. Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch sat down on the sofa facing him 
obliquely and, looking at Mavriky Nikolaevitch, waited in 
silence. 

"If you can. marry Lizaveta Nikolaevna." Mavriky Nikolae- 
vitch brought out suddenly at last, and what was most curious, 
it was impossible to tell from his tone whether it was an 
entreaty, a recommendation, a surrender, or a command. 

Stavrogin still remained silent, but the visitor had evidently 
said all he had come to say and gazed at him persistently, wait- 
ing for an answer. 

"If I am not mistaken (but it’s quite certain), Lizaveta 
Nikolaevna is already betrothed to you," Stavrogin said at 
last. 

"Promised and betrothed," Mavriky Nikolaevitch assented 
firmly and clearly. 

"You have . . . quarrelled? Excuse me, Mavriky Nikolae- 
vitch." 

"No, she ‘loves and respects me’: those are her words. Her 
words are more precious than anything." 

"Of that there can be no doubt." 
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"But let me tell you, if she were standing in the church at 
her wedding and you were to call her, she'd give up me and 
ever^'one and go to you." 

"From the wedding?" 

"Yes, and after the wedding." 

"Aren't you making a mistake?" 

"No. Under her persistent, sincere, and intense hatred for 
you love is flashing out at every moment . . . and madness . . . 
the sincerest infinite love and . . . madness! On the contrary, 
behind the love she feels for me, which is sincere too, ever)’ 
moment there are flashes of hatred . . . the most intense 
hatred I I could never have fancied all these transitions . . . 
before." 

"But I wonder, though, how could you come here and dis- 
pose of the hand of Lizaveta Nikolaevna? Have you the right 
to do so? Has she authorised vou?" 

Mavriky Nikolaevitch frowned and for a miuute he looked 
down. 


"That's all words on your part," he brought out suddenly, 
"words of revenge and triumph; I am sure you can read 
between the lines, and is this the time for pefty vanity? Haven't 
you satisfaction enough? Must I really dot my Ts and go into it 
all? Veiy well, I will dot my i’s, if you are so anxious for 
my humiliation. I have no right, it's impossible for me to be 
authorised: Lizaveta Nikolaevna knows nothing about it and 
her betrothed has finally lost his senses and is only fit for a 
madhouse and. to crown everything, has come to tell you so 
himself. You are the only man in the world who can make 
her happy, and I am the one to make her unhappy. You are 
tiying to get her, you are pursuing her. but— I don't know why 
—you won t marry her. If it's because of a lovers' quarrel 
abroad and I must be sacrificed to end it. sacrifice me. She is 
too unhappy and I can’t endure it. My words are not a sanction, 

sanct nn plwe at the altar, you can do it without Ly 

moolible aTw V 'carriage is utterly 

foe i^to Z her over to you, perhaps her bitterest 

over it “ ^ something so abject that I shall never get 

Will you shoot yourself on our wedding day?" 
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^ "No. much later. Why stain her bridal dress with my 

blood Perhaps 1 shall not shoot myself at all, either now or 
later. 

"I ^upposc you want to comfort me by saying that?" 

\uii? What would the blood of one more mean to you?” 

He turned pale and his eyes gleamed. A minute of silence 
followed. 

"iLxcuse me for the questions I've asked you,” Stavrogin 
began again; "some of them I had no business to ask you, but 
one ot them I think I have every right to put to you. Tell me. 
vvhal facts have led you to form a conclusion as to my feelings 
for Lizavcta Nikolaevna? I mean to a conviction of a degree 
of feeling on my part as would justify your coming here . . 
and risking such a proposal.” ‘ 

"What?" Mavriky Nikolaevitch positively started. "Haven't 
you been trying to win her? Aren't you trying to win her, and 
don't you want to win her?” 

"Generally speaking, I can't speak of my feeling for this 
woman or that to a third person or to anyone except the woman 
herself. You must excuse it, it's a constitutional peculiarity. 
But to make up for it. I’ll tell you the truth about everything 
else: 1 am married, and it's impossible for me either to marry 
or to try ‘to win' anyone.” 

Mavriky Nikolaevitch was so astounded that he started back 
in his chair and for some time stared fixedly into Stavrogin's 
face. 

"Only fancy, I never thought of that,” he muttered. "You 
said then, that morning, that you were not married . . . and 
so I believed you were not married." 

He turned terribly pale; suddenly he brought his fist down on 
the table with all his might. 

"If after that confession you don't leave Lizaveta Nikolacvma 
alone, if you make her unhppy, I’M kill you with my stick like 
a dog in a ditch ! ” 

He jumped up and walked quickly out of the room. Pyotr 
Stcpanovitch. running in, found his host in a most unexpected 
frame of mind. 

"Ah, that's yon!" Stavrogin laughed loudly; his laughter 
seemed to be provoked simply by the appearance of Pyotr 
Slepanovjtch as he ran in with such impulsive curiosity. 

"Wore you listening at the door? Wait a bit. What have 
you come about? I promised you something, didn’t I? Ah, 
bah I I remember, to meet ‘our fellows'. Let us go. I am 
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delighted. You couldn’t have thought of anything more appro- 
priate.” 

He snatched up his hat and they both went at once out of the 
house. 

“Are you laughing beforehand at the prospect of seeing 
‘our fellows’?” chirped gaily Pyotr Stepanovitch, dodging 
round him with obsequious alacrity, at one moment trying to 
walk beside his companion on the narrow brick pavement and 
at the next running right into the mud of the road; for Stavrogin 
walked in the middle of the pavement without observing that 
he left no room for anyone else. 

“I am not laughing at all,” he answered loudly and gaily; 
"on the contrary, 1 am sure that you have the most serious 
set of people there.” 

” 'Surly dullards/ as you once deigned to express it.” 

"Nothing is more amusing sometimes than a surly dullard.” 

"Ah, you mean Mavriky Nikolaevitch? I am convinced he 
came to give up his betrothed to you, eh? I egged him on to 
do it, indirectly, would you believe it? And if he doesn't give 
her up, we'll take her, anyway, won't we — eh?” 

Pyotr Stepanovitch knew no doubt that he was running some 
risk in venturing on such sallies, but when he was excited he 
preferred to risk anything rather than to remain in uncertainty. 
Stavrogin only laughed. 

[‘‘You still reckon you'll help me?” he asked. 

"If you call me. But you know there’s one way, and the best 
one.” 


"'Do I know your way?” 

"Oh no. that’s a secret for the time. Only remember, a secret 
has Its price.” 

"I know what it costs," Stavrogin muttered to himself, but 
he^restrained himself and was silent. 

was^tartled^°^^' Stepanovitch 

"I said: ‘Damn you and your secret!’ You'd better be tell- 
ing me who will be there. I know that we are going to a name- 
day party, but who will be there?” ^ ^ 

"Oh. all sorts! Even Kirillov.” 

"All members of circles?’* 

theri^""’ manage to distribute so many manifestos 
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"Where we are going only four are members of the circle. 

The oihers on probation aie spying on one another with jealous 

eager^e^s, and bring reports to me. They are a trustworthy set. 

It's all material which we must organise, and then we must clear 

out. But you wrote the rules yourself, there’s no need to 
explain." 

“Are things going badly then? Is there a hitch?" 

(loing? Couldn't be better. It will amuse you: the first j 
thing which has a tremendous effect is giving them titles. 
Nothing has more influence than a title. I invent ranks and 
duties on purpose; I have secretaries, secret spies, treasurers, 
presidents, registrars, their assistants— they like it awfully, it’s 
taken capitally. Then, the next force is sentimentalism, of 
course. You know, amongst us socialism spreads principally 
through sentimentalism. But the trouble is these lieutenants 
who bite: sometimes you put your foot in it. Then come the 
out-ai d-out rogues; well, they are a good sort, if you like, and 
sometimes very useful; but they waste a lot of one's time, they 
want iiicessant looking after. And the most important force of 
all — the cement that holds everything together — is their being 
ashamed of having an opinion of their own. That is a force! 
And whose work is it, whose precious achievement is it, that 
not one idea of their own is left in their heads! They think 
originality a disgrace." 

"If so, why do yt)u take so much trouble?" 

"Why, if people lie simply gaping at everyone, how can you 
resist annexing them? Can you seriously refuse to believe in 
the possibility of success? Yes, you have the faith, but one 
wants will. It's just with people like this that success is pos- 
sible. I tell you I could make them go through fire; one has 
only to din it into them that they are not advanced enough. The 
fools reproach me that I have taken in everyone here over the 
central committee and The innumerable branches'. You once 
blamed me for it yourself, but where's the deception? You and 
I are the central committee and there will be as many branches 
as we like." 

"And always the same sort of rabble!" 

"Raw material. Even they will be of use." 

"You are the chief, you are the head; I shall only be a subor- 
dinate, your secretary. We shall take to our barque, you know; 
the oars are of maple, the sails are of silk, at the helm sits a 
fair maiden. Lizaveta Nikolaevna . . . hang it, how does it go- 
in the ballad?" 
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“He is stuck/’ laughed Stavrogin. “No. I d better give you 
my version. Then you reckon on your fingers the forces that 
make up the circles. All that business of titles and senti- 
mentalism is a very good cement, but there is something better; 
persuade four members of the circle to do for a fifth on the 
pretence that he is a traitor, and you’ll tie them all together 
with the blood they've shed as though it were a knot. They'll 
be your slaves, they won't dare to rebel or call you to account. 
Ha ha ha ! “ 

“But you . . . you shall pay for those words,” Pyotr 
Stepanovitch thought to himself, “and this very evening, in fact. 
You go too far.” 

This or something like this must have been Pyotr Slepano- 
vitch’s reflection. .They were approaching Virginsky’s house. 

“You’ve represented me, no doubt, as a member from 
abroad, an inspector in connection with the Internationale ?“ 
Stavrogin asked suddenly. 

“No, not an inspector: you won't be an inspector; but you 
are one of the original members from abroad, who knows the 
most important secrets— that's your role. You are going to 
speak, of course?” 

“What’s put that idea into your head?” 

“Now you are bound to speak.” 

Stavrogin positively stood still in the middle of the street in 
surprise, not far from a street lamp. Pyotr Stepanovitch faced 
his scrutiny calmlyand defiantly. Stavrogin cursed and went on. 

“And are you going to speak?” he suddenly asked Pyotr 
Stepanovitch. 


“No, I am going to listen to you.” 

“Damn you, you really are giving me an idea?” 

‘‘What idea?’’ Pyotr Stepanovitch asked quickly. 

“Perhaps I will speak there, but aftenvards I will give you a 
hiding — and a sound one too, you know.” 

“By the way, I told Karmazinov this morning that you said 
he ought to be thrashed, and not simply as a form, but to hurt, 
as^they flog peasants.” 

“But I never said such a thing; ha ha!” 

“No matter. Se non ^ vero . . .” 

^^Well, thanks. I am truly obliged.” 

“And another thing. Do you know, Karmazinov says that 
the essence of our creed is the negation of honour, and that by 
the open advocacy of a right to be dishonourable a Russian can 
be won over more easily than by anything.” 
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^ "An excellent sayingl Golden words!” cried Stavrogin. 

lies hit the mark there! The right to dishonour why, 

^ey’d all Hock to us for that, not one would stay behind! And 

listen, Verhovensky, you are not one of the higher police, are 
you?” ^ 

"Anyone who has a question like that in his mind doesn't 
utter it.” 

"I understand, but we are by ourselves.” 

No, so far I am not one of the higher police. Enough, here 
we are. Compose your features. Stavrogin; I always do mine 
when I go in. A gloomy expression, that's all, nothing more is 
wanted! it’s a very simple business.” 


CHAPTER VII 
A MEETING 
I 

V IRGTNSKY lived in his own house, or rather his wife’s, in 
Muravyin Street. It was a wooden house ot one storey, and 
there were no lodgers in it. On the pretext of Virginsky's 
name-day party, about fifteen guests were assembled: but the 
entertainment was not in the least like an ordinary provincial 
name-day party. From the very beginning of their married 
life the husband and wife had agreed once for all that it was 
utterly stupid to invite friends to celebrate name-days, and that 
“there is nothing to rejoice about in fact”. In a few years they 
had succeeded in completely cutting themselves off from all 
society. Though he was a man of some ability, and by no means 
very poor, he somehow seemed to everyone an eccentric fellow 
who was fond of solitude, and. what’s more, “stuck up in con- 
versation”. Madame Virginsky was a midwife by profession, 
and by that very fact was on the lowest ning of the social ladder, 
lower even than the priest's wife, in spite of her husband’s rank 
as an officer. But she was conspicuously lacking in the humility 
befitting her position. And after her very stupid and unpardon- 
able open liaison on principle with Captain Lebyadkin, a 
notorious rogue, even the most indulgent of our ladies turned 
away from her with marked contempt. But Madame Virginsky 
accepted all this as though it were what she wanted. It is re- 
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markable that those very ladies applied to Arina Prohorovna 
(that is, Madame Virginsky) when they were in an interesting 
condition, rather than to anyone of the other three accoucheuses 
of the town. She was sent for even by country families living 
in the neighbourhood, so great was the belief in her knowledge, 
luck, and skill in critical cases. It ended in her practising only 
among the wealthiest ladies; she was greedy of money. Feeling 
her power to the full, she ended by not putting herself out for 
anyone. Possibly on purpose, indeed, in her practice in the best 
houses she used to scare nervous patients by the most incredible 
and nihilistic disregard of good manners, or by jeering at 
"everything holy", at the very time when "everything holy" 
might have come in most useful. Our town doctor. Rozanov — 
he too was an accoucheur — asserted most positively that on one 
occasion when .a patient in labour was crying out and calling 
on the name of the Almighty, a free-thinking sally from Arina 
Prohorovna, fired off like a pistol-shot, had so terrifying an 
effect on the patient that it greatly accelerated her delivery. 

But though she was a nihilist, Madame Virginsky did not, 
when occasion arose, disdain social or even old-fashioned super- 
slition^ and customs if they could be of any advantage to her- 
self. She would never, for instance, have stayed away from a 
baby’s christening, and always put on a green silk dress with a 
train and adorned her chignon with curls and ringlets for such 
events, though at other times she positively revelled in sloven- 
liness. And though during the ceremony she always main- 
tained "the most insolent air", so that she put the elergv to 
confusion, yet when it was over she invariably handed cham- 
pagne to the guests (it was for that she came and dressed up), 
and it was no use trying to take the glass without a contribu- 
tion to her "porridge bowl". 

The guests who assembled that evening at Virginsky’s (mostly 
men) had a casual and exceptional air. There was no supper 
nor cards. In the middle of the large drawing-room, which 
was papered with extremely old blue paper, two tables had been 
pit together and covered with a large though not quite clean 
table-cloth, and on them two samovars were boiling. The end 
of the table was taken up by a huge tray with twenty- five glasses 
on It and a basket with ordinary French bread cut into a number 

• 1 Tu genteel boarding-schools for hovs or 

grls 1 he tea was poured out by a maiden ladv of thirty. Arina 
Prohorovna s sister, a silent and malevolent creature, with 
flaxen hair and no eyebrows, who shared her sister's progressive 
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ideas and was an object of terror to Virginsky himself in 
domestic life. There were only three ladies in tiie room; the 
lady of the house, her eyebrowless sister, and Virginsky's sister, 
a girl who had just arrived from Petersburg. Arina Prohorovna, 
a good-looking and buxom woman of seven-and-twenty, rather 
dishevelled, in an everyday greenish woollen dress, was sitting 
scanning the guests with her bold eyes, and her look seeiped in 
haste to say: “You see I am not in the least afraid of any- 
thing." Miss Virginsky, a ros3^-cheeked student and a nihilist, 
who was also good-looking, short, plump, and round as a little 
ball, had settled herself beside Arina Prohorovna, almost in 
her travelling clothes. She held a roll of paper in her hand, 
and scrutinised the guesta with impatient and roving eyes. 
Virginsky himself was rather unwell that evening, but he came 
in and sat in an easy chair by the tea-table. All the guests were 
sitting down too, and the orderly way in which they were ranged 
on chairs suggested a meeting. Evidently all were expecting 
something and were filling up the interval with loud but irrele- 
vant conversation. When Stavrogin and Verhovensky appeared 
there was a sudden hush. 

But I must be allowed to give a few explanations to make 
things clear. 

I believe that all these people had come together in the agree- 
able expectation of hearing something particularly interesting, 
and had notice of it beforehand. They were the flower of the 
reddest Radicalism of our ancient town, and had been carefully 
picked out by Virginsky for this "meeting". I may remark, 
too, that some of them (though not very many) had never 
visited him before. Of course, most of the guests had no clear 
idea why they had been summoned. It was true that at that 
time all took Pyotr Ste>panovitch for a fully authorised emissary 
from aboard: this idea had somehow taken root among them 
at once and naturally flattered them. And yet among the citizens 
assembled ostensibly to keep a name-day, there w'erc some who 
had been approached with definite proposals. Pyotr Verhoven- 
sky had succeeded in getting together a "quintet" amongst us 
like the one he had already formed in Moscow and, as appeared 
later, in our province among the officers. It was said that he 
had another in X province. This quintet of the elect were sitting 
now at the general table, and very skilfully succeeded m 
giving themselves the air of being quite ordinary people, so that 
no one could have known them. They were — since it is no 
longer a secret— first Liputin, then Virginsky himself, then 
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Shigalov (a gentleman with long cars, the brother of Madamo 
Virgiiibky), Lyanishin, and lastly a strange person called Tolka- 
tchcnko,-a man of forty, who was famed lor his vast knowledge 
of the people, especially of thieves and robbers. He used to 
frequent the laveins on purpose {though not only will) the object 
of studying the people), and plumed himself on his. shabby 
clothes, tarred boots, and crafty wink and a flourish of peasant 
phrases. Lyamshin had once or twice brought him to Stepan 
Trohmovitch's gatherings, where, however, he did not make a 
great sensation. He used to make his appearance in the town 
Iroin time to time, chiefly when he was out of a jol); he was 
employed on the railway. 

Everyone of these fine champions had formed this first group 
in the fervent conviction that their quintet was only one of 
hundreds and thousands of similar groups scailcrcd ail over 
Russia, and that they all depended on some immense central 
but secret power, which in its turn was intimately com.cctcd 


with the revolutionary movement all over Europe. Bui I regret 
to say that even at that time there was beginning to be dissen- 
sion among them. Though they had ever since the spring been 
expecting Pyotr Verhovensky. whose coming had been heralded 
first by Tolkatchenko and then by the arrival of Shigalov, 
though they had expected extraordinary miracles from him. and 
though they had responded to his first summons without the 
slightest criticism, yet they had no sooner formed the quintet 
than they all somehow seemed to feel insulted; and I really 
believe It was owing to the promptitude with which they con- 
sented to join. They had joined, of course, from a not ignoble 
feeling of shame, for fear people might say afterwards that they 
had not dared to join; still they felt Pyotr Verhovensky ought 
to have appreciated their heroism and have rewarded it by tell 
ing them some really important bits of news at least.’ But 
Verhovensky was not at all inclined to satisfy their legitimate 

b-'t what was nTccl'a ^he 

asuallv ^‘ernness and even rVtho? 

casually. This was positively irritating, and Comrade Shienlnv 

i-is. on hT'VxS £ 

first quln^erwerrdi'snn- above-mentioned members of the 

Vireinskv’s that eveifin”^ suspect that among the guests of 

unk^nLn to hem of oth,r%roups, 

’ oolonging to the same secret organisation and 
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founded in the town by the same Verhovensky; so that in fact 
all present were suspecting one another, and posed in various 
ways to one another, which gave the whole party a very per- 
plexing and even romantic air. Yet there were persons present 
who were beyond all suspicion. For instance, a major in the 
service, a near relation of Virginsky, a perfectly innocent person 
who had not been invited but had come of himself for the name- 
day celebration, so that it was impossible not to receive him. 
But Virginsky was quite unperturbed, as the major was “in- , 
capable of betraying them"; lor in spite of his stupidity he had 
all his liie been fond of dropping in wherever extreme Radicals 
met; he did not sympathise with their ideas himself, but was 
very fond of listening to them. What's more, he had even been 
compromised indeed. It had happened in his youth that whole 
bundles of manifestos and of numbers of The Bell had passed 
through his hands, and although he had been afraid even to 
open them, yet he would have considered it absolutely con- 
temptible to refuse to distribute them — and there are such people 
in Russia even to this day. . 

The rest of the guests were either types of honourable amour- 
propre crushed and embittered, or types of the generous impul- 
siveness of ardent youth. There were two or three teachers, of 
whom one, a lame man of forty-five, a master in the high school, 
was a verv malicious and strikingly vain person; and two or 
three officers. Of the latter, one very young artillery ofheer ^ 
who had only just come from a military training school, a silent 
lad who had not yet made friends with anyone, turned up now 
at Virginsky's with a pencil in his hand, and, scarcely taking 
any part in the conversation, continually made notes in his note- 
book. Everybody saw this, but everyone pretended not to. 
There was, too, an idle divinity student who had helped 
Lyamshin to put indecent photographs into the gospel-woman s 
pack. He was a solid youth with a free-and-easy though mis- 
trustful manner, with an unchangeably satirical smile, together 
with a calm air of triumphant faith in his own perfection. There 
was also present. I don’t know why, the mayor’s son. that un- 
pleasant and prematurely exhausted youth to whom I have re- 
ferred already in telling the stoiy of the lieutenant’s little wife. 
He was silent the whole evening. Finally there was a very 
enthusiastic and tousle-headeci schoolboy of eighteen, who sat r 
with the gloomy air of a young man whose dignity has been 
wounded, evidently distressed by his eighteen years. This infant 
was already the head of an independent group of conspirators 
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which had been formed in the highest class of the gymnasium, 
as it came out aftervyards to the surprise of everyone. 

I haven’t mentioned Shatov, He was there at the farthest 
comer of the table, his chair pushed back a little out of the row. 
He gazed at the ground, was gloomily silent, refused tea and 
bread, and did not for one instant let his cap go out of his hand, 
as though to show that he was not a visitor, but had come on 
business, and when he liked would get up and go away. Kirillov 
* was not far from him. He, too. was very silent, but he did not 
look at the ground; on the contrary, he scrutinised intently 
every speaker with his fixed, lustreless eyes, and listened to 
everything without the slightest emotion or surprise. Some of 
the visitors who had never seen him before stole thoughtful 
glances at him. I can't say whether Madame Virginsky knew 
anything about the existence of the quintet. I imagine she 
knew everything and from her husband. The girl-student, of 
course, took no part in anything: but she had an anxiety of her 
own : she intended to stay only a day or two and then to go on 
farther and farther from one university town to another “to 
show active sympathy with the sufferings of poor students and 
to rouse them to protest”. She was taking with her some hun- 
dreds of copies of lithographed appeal, I believe of her own 
composition. It is remarkable that the schoolboy conceived an 
almost murderous hatred for her from the first moment, though 
he saw her for the first time in his life; and she felt the same for 
him. Ihe major was her uncle, and met her to-day for the first 
time after ten years. When Stavrogin and Verhovensky came 
cheeks were as red as cranberries: she had just quarrelled 
with her uncle over his views on the woman question. 


11 

nonchalance Verhovensltv lounged in the 

anvonf H PP" "‘"'ost without greeting 

anyone. His expre^ion was disdainful and even hauahtv^ 

S avrogin bowed politely, but in spile of the fact that they^were 

St -r- — « i 

;;Stavrogin, w^fryoutavMeaf” "" 

^‘Please,” he answered. 

Tea for Stavrogin,” she commanded her sister at the 
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samovar. “And you, will you?” (This was to Verhovensky.) 

“01 course. What a question to ask a visitor! And give me 
cream too; you always give one such filthy stuff by way of tea, 
and with a name>day party in the house!” 

“What, you believe in keeping name-days too!” the girl- 
student laughed suddenly. “We were just talking of that.” 

“That's stale,” muttered the schoolboy at the other end of 
the table. 

“What's stale? To disregard conventions, even the most » 
innocent is not stale; on the contrary, to the disgrace of every- 
one. so far it's a novelty,” the girl-student answered instantly, 
darting forward on her chair. “Besides, there are no innocent 
conventions,” she added with intensity. 

“I only meant,” cried the schoolboy with tremendous excite- 
ment, “to say that though conventions of course are stale and 
must be eradicated, yet about name-days everybody knows 
that they are stupid and very stale to waste precious time 
upon, which has been wasted already all over the world, so 
that it would be as well to sharpen one’s wits on something more 
useful. . . .” 

“You drag it out so, one can't understand what you mean,” 
shouted the girl. 

“I think that everyone has a right to express an opinion as 
well as everyone else, and if I want to express my opinion like 
anybody else ...” \ 

“No one is attacking your right to give an opinion,” the lady 
of the house herself cut in sharply. “You were only asked not 
to ramble because no one can make out what you mean.” 

“But allow me to remark that you are not treating me with 
respect. If I couldn't fully express my thought, it's not from 
want of thought but from too much thought,” the schoolboy 
muttered, almost in despair, losing his thread completely. _ 

“If you don’t know how to talk, you’d better keep quiet,' 
blurted out the girl. 

The schoolboy positively jumped from his chair. 

“I only wanted to state,' he shouted, crimson with shame 
and afraid to look about him, “that you only wanted to show 
off your cleverness because Mr. Stavrogin came in — so there! 

“That's a nasty and immoral idea and shows the worthless- 
ness of your development. I beg you not to address me again, 

the girl rattled off. , 

“Stavrogin,” began the lady of the house, ' they ye 
discussing the rights of the family before you came — this oflicer 
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here”— she nodded towards her relation, the major— "and. of 
course, I am not going to worry you with such stale nonsense, 
which has been dealt with long ago. But how have the rights 
and duties of the family come about in the superstitious form in 
which they exist at present? That s the question. What's your 
opinion?" 

"What do you mean by 'come about’?" Stavrogin asked in 
his turn. 

"We know, for instance, that the superstition about God 
came from thunder and lightning." The girl-student nishcd 
into the fray again, staring at Stavrogin with her eyes almo^^t 
jumping out of her head. "It's well known that primitive man, 
scared by thunder and lightning, made a god of the unseen 
enemy, feeling their weakness before it. But how did the 
superstition of the family arise? How did the family itself 
arise? " 

"That’s not quite the same thing. . . Madame Virginsky 
tried to check her. 


"I think the answer to this question wouldn't be quite dis- 
creet," answered Stavrogin. 

"How so?" said the girl-student, craning forward suddenly. 

But there was an audible titter in the group of teachers, which 
was at once caught up at the other end by Lyamshin and the 
schoolboy and followed by a hoarse chuckle from the major. 

"You ought to write vaudevilles," Madame Virginsky 
observed to Stavrogin. 

"It does you no credit, I don't know what your name is," 
the girl rapped out with positive indignation. 

"And don't you be too forward." boomed the major. "You 
are a young lady and you ought to behave modestly, and vou 
keep jumping about as though you were sitting on'a needle." 

‘•Kindly hold your tongue and don't address ime familiarlv 
with your nasty comparisons. I've never seen you before and I 
don t recognise the relationship." 

' ^ you about when you 

were a baby! ^ 

“I don't care what babies you used to carry about. I didn't 
ask you to carry me. It must have been a pleasure to vou to 
do so, you rude officer And allow me to observe, don't dare to 

f “"'ess it’s as a fellow-citiren. I forbid 

you to do it, once for all " 

table with his fist and addressing Stavrogin. who was sitting 
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opposite But, allow me. I am fond of Liberalism and modem 
ideas, and I am fond of listening to clever conversation; mascu- 
line conversation, though, I warn you. But to listen to these 
women, these flighty windmills— no, that makes me ache all 
over! Don t wriggle about I" he shouted to the girl, who was 

leaping up from her chair. "No, it's my turn to speak. Tve 
been insulted. ^ 


You can l say anything yourself, and only hinder other 
people talking, the lady of the house grumbled indignantly. 

No. I will have my say," said the major hotly addressing 
btavrogin. 1 reckon on you, Mr. Stavrogin. as a fresh person 
who has only just come on the scene, though I haven’t the 
honour of knowing you. Without men they’ll perish like flics^ 
that s what I think. All their woman question is only lack of 
ongmalivy. I assure you that all this woman question has been 
invented for them by men in foolishness and to their own hurt, 
I only thank God I am not married. There's not the slightest 
variety in them, they can't even invent a simple pattern; they 
have to get men to invent them for them ! Here I used to carry 
her in my arms, used to dance the mazurka with her when she 
was ten years old; to-day she's come, naturally I fly to embrace 
her. and at the second word she tells me there's no God. She 
might have waited a little, she was in too great a hurry! Clever 
people don t believe, I dare savi but that's from their clever- 
ness. But you. chicken, what do you know about God? I said to 
her. Some student taught you, and if he’d taught you to light 
the lamp before the ikons you would have lighted it.' " 

"You keep telling lies, you are a very spiteful person. I 
proved to you just now the untenability of your position," the 
girl answered contemptuously, as though disdaining further 
explanations with such a man. "I told you just now that we've 
all been taught in the Catechism if you honour your father and 
your parents you will live long and have wealth. That's in the 
Ten Commandments. If God thought it necessary to offer re- 
wards for love, your God must be immoral. That's how I proved 
it to you. It wasn’t the second word, and it was because you 
asserted vour rights. It’s not my fault if you are stupid and 
don’t understand even now. You are offended and you are 
spiteful — and that’s what explains all your generation." 

"You’re a goose!" said the major. 

"Apd you are a fool ! " 

"You can call me names!" 


"Excuse me, Kapiton Maximitch, you told me yourself you 




don’t believe in God,” Liputin piped from the other end of the 

table. , , 

“What if I did say so — that’s a different matter. I believe, 

perhaps, only not altogether. Even if I don't believe altogether, 
still I don’t say God ought to be shot. 1 used to think about 
God before I left the hussars. From all the poems you would 
think that hussars do nothing but carouse and drink. Yes, I 
did drink, maybe, but would you believe it, I used to jump out 
of bed at night and stood crossing myself before the images with 
nothing but my socks on, praying to God to give me faith; for 
even then I couldn’t be at peace as to whether there was a God 
or not. It used to fret me sol In the morning, of course, one 
would amuse oneS'-'lf and one's faith would seem to be lost again; 
and in fact I've noticed that faith always seems to be less in the 
daytime.” 

“Haven't you any cards?” asked Verhovensky, with a 
mighty yawn, addressing Madame Virginsky. 

“1 sympathise with your question. I sympathise entirely,” 
the girl-student broke in hotly, flushed with indignation at the 
major’s words. 

“We are wasting precious time listening to silly talk,” 
snapped out the lady of the house, and she looked reprovingly 
at her husband. 

The girl pulled herself together. 

“I wanted to make a statement to the meeting concerning the 
sufferings of the students and their protest, but as time is being 
wasted in immoral conversation ...” 

“There's no such thing as moral or immoral,” the school- 
boy brought out, unable to restrain himself as soon as the girl 
began. 

I knew that, Mr. Schoolboy, long before you were 
taught it.” 

“And I maintain,” he answered savagely, “that you are a 
child come from Petersburg to enlighten us all, though we know 
for ourselves the commandment ‘honour thy father and thy 
mother’, which you could not repeat correctly; and the fact that 
it s immoral everyone in Russia knows from Byelinskv.” 

“Are we ever to have an end of this?” Madame Virginsky 

said resolutely to her husband. As the hostess, she blushed for 

the ineptitude of the conversation, especially as she noticed 

.smiles and even astonishment among the guests who had been 
mvited for the first time. 

“Gentlemen,” said Virginsky. suddenly lifting up his voice 
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"if anyone wishes to say anything more nearly connected with 

our business, or has any statement to make. I call upon him to 
do so without wasiing time.’' ^ 

• I'll venture CO ask one question,” said the lame teacher 

suavely He had been sitting particularly decorously and had 

not spoken till then. ”1 should like to know, are we some sort 

ol meeting, or are we simply a gathering of ordinary mortals 

paying a visit? 1 ask simply for the sake of order and so as 
nol to remain in ignorance." 

This "sly" question made an impression. People looked at 
each other, everyone expecting someone else to answer, and 
suddenly all, as though at a word of command, turned their 
eyes to Verhovensky and Stavrogin. 

^ suggest our voting on the answer to the que'^tion whether 
wc are a meeting or not," said Madame Virginsky. 

^ '‘1 entirely agree with the suggestion.” Liputin chimed in, 
thongn the question is rather vague/' 

‘1 agree too.” "And so do I.” cried voices. 

1 too think it would make our proceedings more in order," 
confirmed Virginsky. 

To the vote then,” said his wife. "Lyamshin, please sit 
down to the piano; you can give your vote from there when 
the voting begins." 

‘Again!” cried Lyamshin. “I've stnimmed enough for 
you . ’ ■ 

"I beg you most particularly, sit down and play. Don't you 
care to do anything for the.cause?" 

But I assure you, Arina Prohorovna, nobody is eavesdrop- 
ping. It s only your fancy. Besides, the windows are higli, 
and people would not understand if they did hear.” 

”\Ve don't understand ourselves,” someone muttered. 

"But I tel) you one must always be on one's guard. I mean 
in case there should be spies.” she explained to Verhovensky. 
“Let ihfni hear from the street that we have music and a name- 
day party.” 

"Haig t all!” Lvamshin swore, and sitting down to the 
piai'O, began strumming a valse, banging on the keys almost 
with his fists, at random. 

"I propose that those who want it to bo a meeting should put 
up their riglit hands,” Madame Virginsky proposed. 

Some nut them up. others did not. Some held them up and 
then nut them down again and then held them up again. 

"Foo! I don't understand it at all.” one officer shouted. 
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"I don't either,” cried the other. 

"Oh, I understand,” cried a third. ‘‘If it's ye%, you hold 
your hand up.” 

“But what does ‘yes' mean?” 

“Means a meeting.” 

“No, it means not a meeting.” 

“I voted lor a meeting,” cried the schoolboy to Madame 
Virginsky. 

“Then why didn’t you hold up your hand?” 

“I was looking at you. You didn't hold up yours, so I didn’t 
hold up mine.” 

“How stupid! I didn’t hold up my hand because I pro- 
posed it. Gentlemen, now I propose the contrary. Those who 
want a meeting, sit still and do nothing; those who don’t, hold 
up their right hands.” 

“Those who don’t want it?” inquired the schoolboy. 

"Are you doing it on purpose?” cried Madame Virginsky 
wrathfully. 

“No. Excuse me, those who want it. or those who don't 
want it? For one must know that definitely,” cried two or 
three voices. 


‘‘Those who don’t want it — those who dmx’i want it.” 

Yes, but what is one to do, hold up one’s hand or not hold 
it up if one doesn’t want it?” cried an officer. 

“Ech, we are not accustomed to constitutional methods yet!” 
remarked the major. 

“Mr. Lyamshin, excuse me, but you arc thumping so that no 
one can hear anything,” observed the lame teacher. 

“But, upon my word, Arina Prohorovna, nobody is listen- 
ing. really!” cried Lyamshin. jumping up. “I won’t plav! 
1 ve come to you as a visitor, not as a drummer!” 

“Gentlemen.” Virginsky went on, “answer verbally, are we 
a meeting or not?” ^ 

“We are! We are!” was heard on all sides. 

Are you satis- 

fied. gentlemen? Is there any need to put it to the vote?” 

Wo need — no need, we understand.” 

Perhaps someone doesn’t want it to be a meeting?” 

No, no; we all want it.” ^ 

No 

pa'Zof Sifroom?^ " People cried from different 
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I'Our host, of course, our host!" 

^ Gentlemen, if so." Virginsky, the chosen chairman, began, 
1 propose my original motion. If anyone wants to say any- 
thing rnore relevant to the subject, or has some statement to 
make, let him bring it forward without loss of time." 

There was a general silence. The eyes of all were turned again 
on Verhovensky and Stavrogin. 

"Verhovensky. have you no statement to make?" Madame 
Virginsky asked him directly. 

"Nothing whatever," he answered, yawning and stretching 
on his chair. "But I should like a glass of brandy." 
"Stavrogin, don't you want to?" 

"Thank you, I don’t drink." 

"I mean don't you want to speak, not don’t you want 
brandy." 

I'To speak, what about? No, T don't want to." 

1 hey II bring you some brandy," she answered Verhovensky. 
The girl-student got up. She had darted up several times 
already. 

"1 have come to make a statement about the sufferings of 
poor students and the means of rousing them to protest.” 

But she broke off. At the other end of the table a rival had 
risen, and all eyes turned to him. Shigalov, the man with the 
long ears, slowly rose from his seat with a gloomy and sullen 
air and mournfully laid on the table a thick notebook filled with 
extremely small handwriting. He remained standing in silence. 
Many people looked at the notebook in consternation, but 
Liputin. Virginsky, and the lame teacher seemed pleased. 

"1 ask leave to address the meeting," Shigalov pronounced 
sullenly but resolutely. 

"You have leave." Virginsky gave his sanction. 

The orator sat down, was silent for half a minute, and pro- 
' nounced in a solemn voice : 

"Gentlemen 1 " 

"Here's the brandy," the sister who had been pouring out 
tea and had gone to fetch brandy rapped out, contemptuously 
and disdainfully putting the bottle before Verhovensky, together 
with the wineglass which she brought in her fingers without a 
tray or a plate. 

The interrupted orator made a dignified pause. 

"Never mind, go on, I am not listening," cried Verhovensky, 
pouring himself out a glass. 

"Gentlemen, asking your attention and, as you will see 
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later, soliciting your aid in a matter of the first importance," 
Shigalov began again. "I must make seme prefatory remarks." 

"Arina Prohorovna, haven t you some scissors?" Pyotr 
Stepanovitch asked suddenly. 

"What do you want scissors for?" she asked, with wide- 
open eyes. 

"I’ve forgotten to cut my nails; I’ve been meaning to for the 
last three days," he observed, scnitinising his long and dirty 
nails with unruffled composure. 

Arina Prohorovna crimsoned, but Miss Virginsky seemed 
pleased. 

"I believe I saw them just now on the window." She got 
up from the table, went and found the scissors, and at once 
brought them. Pyotr Stepanovitch did not even look at her, 
took the scissors and set to work with them. Arina Prohorovna 
grasped that these were realistic manners, and was ashamed of 
her sensitiveness. People looked at one another in silence. The 
lame teacher looked vindictively and enviously at Verhovensky. 
Shigalov went on : 

"Dedicating my energies to the study of the social oiganisa- 
tion which is in the future tc replace the present condition of 
things. I've come to the conviction that all makers of social 


systems from ancient times up to the present year, 187 - , have 
been dreamers, tellers of fairy-tales, fools who contradicted 
themselves, who understood nothing of natural science and the 
strange animal called man. Plato. Rousseau. Fourier, columns 
of aluminium, are only fit for sparrows and not for human 
society. But. now that we are aU at last preparing to act. a 
new form of social organisation is essential. In order to avoid 
further uncertainty. I propose my own system of world organisa- 
tion. Here it is." He tapped the notebook. "I wanted to ex- 
pound my views to the meeting in the most concise form 
possible, but I see that 1 should need to add a great many 
verbal explanations, and so the whole exposition would occupy 
at least ten eveninp. one for each of my chapters." (There was 
the sound of laughter.) "I must add. besides, that my system 

mv ) "I am perplexed bv 

M conclusion IS a direct contradiction of the 

fmfdom ^ ‘rom unlimited 

^ unlimited despotism. I will add, however 

The laUle P™blem but min" - 

The laughter grew louder and louder, but it came chiefly from 

the younger and less initiated visitors. There was an express^ 
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of Mme annoyance on the faces of Madame Vireinsky, Liputin, 
and the lame teacher, ^ 

If you ve been unsuccessful in making your system con- 
sistent, and have been reduced to despair yourself what could 
we do with it?” one officer observed warily. 

You are right, Mr. Officer” — Shigalov turned sharply tc 
him— 'especially in using the word despair. Yes, I am reduced 
to despair. Nevertheless, nothing can take the place of the 
system set forth in my book, and there is no other way out of 
it; no one can invent anything else. And so I hasten without 
Joss of time to invite the whole society to listen for ten evenings 
to my book and then give their opinions of it. If the members 

are unwilling to listen to me, let us break up from the start 

the men to take up service under government, the women to 
their cooking: for if you reject my solution you’ll find no other, 
none whatever I If they let the opportunity slip, it will simply 
be their loss, for they will be bound to come back to it again.” 

There was a stir in the company. "Is he mad, or what?” 
voices asked. 

"So the whole point lies in Shigalov's despair,” Lyamshin 
commented, "and the essential question is whether he must 
despair or not?” 

"Shigalov's being on the brink of despair is a personal 
question,” declared the schoolboy. 

"I propose we put it to the vote how far Shigalov's despair 
affects the common cause, and at the same time whether it's 
worth while listening to him or not,” an officer suggested gaily. 

"That's not right.” The lame teacher put in his spoke at 
last. As a rule he spoke with a rather mocking smile, so that 
it was difficult to make out whether he was in earnest or joking. 
"That’s not right, gentlemen. Mr. Shigalov is too much devoted 
to his task and is also too modest. I know his book. He sug- 
gests as a final solution of the question the division of man- 
kind into two unequal parts. One-tenth enjoys absolute liberty 
and unbounded power over the other nine-tenths. The others 
have to give up all individuality and become, so to speak, a 
herd, and, through boundless submission, will by a series of 
regenerations attain primaeval innocence, something like the 
Garden of Eden. They’ll have to work, however. The measures 
proposed by the author for depriving nine-tenths of mankind of 
their freedom and transforming them into a herd through the 
education of whole generations are very remarkable, founded 
on the facts of nature and highly logical. One may not agree 
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with some of the deductions, but it would be difficult to doubt 
the intelligence and knowledge of the author, it’s a pity that 
the time required — ten evenings — is impossible to arrange lor, 
or we might hear a great deal that's interesting." 

“Can you be in earnest?" Madame Virginsky addressed the 
lame gentleman with a shade ol positive uneasiness in her voice, 
“when that man doesn’t know what to do with people and so 
turns nine-tentlis of them into slaves? I've suspected him for 
a long time." 

“You say that of your own brother?" asked the lame man. 

“Relationship? Are you laughing at me?" 

“And besides, to work for aristocrats and to obey them as 
though they were gods is contemptible!" observed the girl- 
student fiercely. 

“What I propose is not contemptible; it’s paradise, an earthly 
paradise, and there can be no other on earth," Shigalov pro- 
nounced authoritatively. 

“For my part," said Lyamshin, “if I didn't know what to 
do with nine-tenths of mankind, I'd take them and blow them 
up into the air instead of putting them in paradise. I'd only 
leave a handful of educated people, who would live happily ever 
afterwards on scientific principles." 

“No one but a buffoon can talk like that!" cried the girl, 
flaring up. 

"He is a buffoon, but he is of use,” Madame Virginsky 
whispered to her. 


'And possibly that would be the best solution of the 
problem,” said Shigalov, turning hotly to Lyamshin. “You 
certairily don’t know what a profound thing you’ve succeeded 
in saying, my merry friend. But as it’s hardly possible to carry 
out your idea, we must confine ourselves to an earthly paradise 
since that’s what they call it." 

“This is pretty thorough rot," broke, as though involun- 
tarily, from Verhovensky. Without even raising his eyes, how- 

^ cutting his nails with perfect nonchalance. 

up instantly, as 
'^ords to catch at 

ffiern. Why is it rot? Mr. Shigalov is somewhat fanaticaldn 
his love for humanity, but remember that Fourier, still more 
Cabet and even Proudhon himself, advocated a number of 

nprh? fantastic measures. Mr. Shigalov is 

perhaps far more sober m his suggestions than they are. I 

assure you that when one reads his book it’s almost impossible 
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M from 

nnn paradise is almost the 

sighing^ ^ fr'^ which man is always 

■;i knew I wa_s in for something,” Verhovensky muttered again. 

evritpH said the lame man, getting more and more 

excited. Conversations and arguments about the future 

organisation of society are almost an actual necessity for all 

thinking people nowadays. Herzen was occupied with nothing 

else all his life. Byelinsky, as I know on very good authority, 

used to spend whole evenings with his friends debating and 

settling ^forehand even the minutest, so to speak, domestic, 

details of the social organisation of the future." 

Sorne people go crazy over it," the major observed 
suddenly. ^ 


We are more likely to arrive at something by talking, any- 
way, than by sitting silent and posing as dictators." Liputin 

venturing to begin the attack. 

I didn’t mean Shigalov when I said it was rot." Verhoven- 
sky mumbled. "You see, gentlemen"— he raised his eyes a 
tntte— 'to my rnind all these books, Fourier, Cabet, all this 

talk about the right to work, and Shigalov’s theories are all 

like novels of which one can write a hundred thousand — an 
ffisthetic entertainment. I can understand that in this little town 
you are bored, so you msh to ink and paper." 

Excuse me," said the lame man, wriggling on his chair, 
though we are provincials and of course objects of commisera- 
tion on that ground, yet we know that so far nothing has hap- 
pened in the world new enough tc be worth our weeping at 
having missed it. It is suggested to us in various pamphlets 
made abroad and secretly distributed that we should unite and 
form groups with the sole object of bringing about universal 
destruction. It's urged that, however much you tinker with the 
world, you can't make a good job of it. but that bv cutting off 
a hundred million heads and so lightening one's burden, one can 
jump over the ditch more safely. A fine idea, no doubt, but 
quite as impracticable as Shigalov's theories, which you referred 
to just now so contemptuously." 

"Well, but I haven't come here for discussion.” Verhovensky 
let drop this significant phrase, and. as though quite unaware 
of his blunder, drew the candle nearer to him that he might see 
better. 


"It's a pity, a great pity, that you haven’t come for dis- 
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cussion, and it’s a great pity that you are so taken up just now 

with your toilet.'’ 

“What’s my toilet to you?” 

“To remove a hundred million heads is as difficult as to tran^ 
form the world by propaganda. Possibly more difficult, especi- 
ally in Russia.” Liputin ventured again. 

“It’s Russia they rest their hopes on now,” said an officer. 

“We’ve heard they are resting their hopes on it,” interposed 
the lame man. “We know that a mysterious finger is pointing 
to our delightful country as the land most fitted to accomplish 
the great task. But there's this: by the gradual solution of the 
problem by propaganda, I shall gain something, anyway — I 
shall have some pleasant talk, at least, and shall even get some 
recognition from government for my services to the cause of 
society. But in the second way, by the rapid method of cutting 
off a hundred million heads, what benefit shall I get personally? 
If you began advocating that, your tongue might be cut out.” 

“Yours certainly would be,” observed Verhovensky. 

“You see. And as under the most favourable circumstances 
you would not get through such a massacre in less than fifty or 
at the best thirty years — tor they are not sheep, you know, and 
perhaps they would not let themselves be slaughtered — wouldn’t 
it be better to pack one's bundle and migrate to some quiet 
island beyond calm seas and there close one's eves tranquilly? 
Believe me” — he tapped the table significantly with his finger — 
“you will only promote emigration by such propaganda and 
nothing else!” 

He finished evidently triumphant. He was one of the intellects 
of the province. Liputin smiled shyly, Virginsky listened rather 
dejectedly, the others followed the discussion with great atten- 
tion, especially the ladies and officers. They all realised that 
the advocate of the hundred million heads theory had been 
driven into a corner, and waited to see what would come of it. 

“That was a good saying of yours, though,” Verhovensky 
mumbled more carelessly than ever, in fact with an air of posi- 
tive boredom. “Emigration is a good idea. But all the same, 
if in spite of all the obvious disadvantages you foresee, more 
and more come forward every day ready to fight for the common 
cause, it will be able to do without you. It's a new religion my 
good friend, coming to take the place of the old one. That's 
why so many fighters come fonvard. and it's a big movement. 
Youd better emigrate! And, you know. I should advise 
Dresden, not the calm islands’. To begin with, it's a town that 


has never been visited by an epidemic, and as you are a man 

ot culture, no doubt you are afraid of death. Another thing, it's 

near the Russian frontier, so you can more easily receive your 

income from your beloved Fatherland. Thirdly, it contains what 

are called treasures of art. and you are a man of esthetic tastes. 

formerly a teacher of literature, I believe. And, finally, it has 

a miniature Switzerland of its own — to provide you with poetic 

inspiration, for no doubt you write verse. In fact it's a treasure 
in a nutshell ! " 

There was a general movement, especially among the officers. 
In another instant they would have all begun talking at once. 
But the lame man rose irritably to the bait. 

No, perhaps I am not going to give up the common cause. 
You must understand that . . .” 

“What, would you join the quintet if I proposed it to you?” 
Verhovensky boomed suddenly, and he laid down the scissors. 

Everyone seemed startled. The mysterious man had revealed 
himself too freely. He had even spoken openly of the “quintet”. 

“Everyone feels himself to be an honest man and will not 
shirk his part in the common cause” — the lame man tried to 
wriggle out of it— “but . . 

“No, this not a question which allows of a but/' Verhoven- 
sky interrupted harshly and peremptorily. "I tell you, gentle- 
men, I must have a direct answer. I quite understand that, 
having come here and having called you together myself, I am 
bound to give you explanations” (again an unexpected revela- 
tion), “but I can give you none till I know what is your attitude 
to the subject. To cut the matter short — for we can't go on 
talking for another thirty years as people have done for the last 
thirty — I ask you which you prefer: the slow way, which con- 
sists in the composition of socialistic romances and the academic 
ordering of the destinies of humanity a thousand years hence, 
while despotism will sw'allow the savoury morsels which would 
almost fiy into your mouths of themselves if you'd take a little 
trouble; or do you, whatever it may imply, prefer a quicker 
way which will at last untie your hands, and will let humanity 
make its own social organisation in freedom and in action, not 
on paper? They shout 'a hundred million heads'; that may be 
only a metaphor; but why be afraid of it if, with the slow day- 
dreams on paper, despotism in the course of some hundred years 
will devour not a hundred but five hundred million heads? Take 
note too that an incurable invalid will not be cured whatever 
prescriptions are written for him on paper. On the contrary, 
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if there is delay, he will grow so corrupt that he will infect us 
too and contaminate all the fresh forces which one might still 
reckon upon now, so that we shall all at last come to grief 
together. 1 thoroughly agree that it’s extremely agreeable to 
chatter liberally and eloquently, but action is a little trying. . . . 
However, I am no hand at talking; I came here with communi- 
cations, and so I beg all the honourable company not to vole, 
but simply and directly to state which you prefer: walking at 
a snail’s pace in the marsh, or putting on full steam to get across 
‘ it?” 

“I am certainly for crossing at full steaml” cried the school- 
boy in an ecstasy. 

“So am I,” Lyamshin chimed in. 

“There can be no doubt about the choice," muttered an 
officer, followed b/another, then by someone else. What struck 
them all most was that Verhovensky had come “with communi- 
cations" and had himself just promised to speak. 

“Gentlemen, I see that almost all decide for the policy of the 
manifestos,” he said, looking round at the company. 

''All, all!" cried the majority of voices. 

“I confess I am rather in favour of a more humane policy,” 

said the major, “but as all are on the other side, I go with all 
the rest.” 

"It appears, then, that even you are not opposed to it.” said 
Verhovensky, addressing the lame man. 

• •u ^ t^xactly . . said the latter, turning rather red, 

but It I do agree with the rest now, it’s simply not to break 
up. ...” ^ 

"You are all like that! Ready to argue for six months to 
practise your Uberal eloquence and in the end you vote the same 

an readyl’* consider though, is it' true that you are 

in^(Ready for what? The question was vague, but very allur- 

at one another““'“ ' " 

quickly. That s almost always the way with you " 

The ra^rnfa 

Allow me to observe, however, that answers to such aue«;- 


SO 
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“In what strange way?" 

“In a way such questions are not asked." 

“Teach me how, please. But do you know, I felt sure you'd 
be the first to take offence." 

“You've extracted from us an answer as to our readiness for 
immediate action; but what right had you to do so? By what 
authority do you ask such questions?" 

“You should have thought of asking that question sooner! 
Why did you answer? You agree and then you go back on it!" 

“But to my mind the irresponsibility of your principal ques- 
tion suggests to me that you have no authority, no right, and 
only asked from personal curiosity." 

“What do you mean? What do you mean?" cried Verhoven- 
sky, apparently beginning to be much alarmed. 

“Why, that the initiation of new members into anything you 
like is done, anywav, icte-d-tele and not in the company of 
twenty people one doesn’t know!" blurted out the lame man. 
He had said all that was in his mind because he was too irritated 
to restrain himself. Verhovenskv turned to the general com- 
pany with a capitally simulated look of alarm. 

“Gentlemen, I deem it my duty to declare that all this is follyi 
and that our conversation has gone too far. I have so far mitia- 
ated no one, and no one has the right to say of me that I initiate 
members. We were simply discussing our opinions. That s so, 
isn't it? But whether that's so or not, you alarm me very 
much." He turned to the lame man again. “I had no idea 
that it was unsafe here to speak of such practically innocent 
matters except tete-a-tete. Are you afraid of informers. Can 
there possibly be an informer among us here?" 

The excitement became tremendous; all began talking. 

“Gentlemen, if that is so.” Verhovensky went ori. I have 
compromised myself more than anyone, and so I \\m 11 ask you 
to answer one question, if you care to, of course. You are a 

perfectly free." _ . 

“W'hat question? W'hat question?" everyone clamoured. _ 

"A question that will make it clear whether we are to remain 
together, or take up our hats and go our several ways withoui 

speaking." ^ ^ 

“The question I The question! , j 

“If anyone of us knew of a proposed politjcal murder, 
he. in view of all the consequences, go to pve 
would he stay at home and ^wait events? 0^"'°"= 
on this point. The answer to the question will tell u, clear y 
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whether we are to separate, or to remain together and for far 
longer than this one evening. Let me appeal to you first." He 
turned to the lame man. 

"Why to me first?" 

Because you began it all. Be so good as not to prevaricate; 
It won't help you to be cunning. But please yourself, it’s for 
you to decide." 

^^Excuse me, but such a question is positively insulting." 
"No, can't you be more exact than that?" 

‘Tve never been an agent of the Secret Police,” replied the 
latter, wngglmg more than ever. 

"Be so good as -to be more definite, don't keep us waiting " 
i he lame man was so furious that he left off answering. With- 

tornemor*^ glared wrathfully from under liis spectacles at his 

;'Yes or no? Would you inform or not?” cried Verhovensky. 
loud?y ^ wouldn't,” the lame man shouted twice L 

;;And no one would, of course not!” cried many voices, 
or no Verl ° inform 

”ou on pu)?ot I nPPoal to 

"I won't inform." 

But if you knew that someone meant to rob and mnrdpr 

y- wouM mform'and 

wo^d'be a^Xal treact'rv 

Secret Police." never been an agent of the 

"And no one here has," voices cried apain "Tf* 
necessary question -n i It s an un- 

are no informer liere."^ answer. There 

stuZt^‘ sentloman getting up for?” cried the girl- 

lady^of'the^house.' ^*'‘‘‘''5 op for?” cried the 

hand and looking^at' Verhov'^skv ^ T' 

- M t eXi - 

-"hr 

sky called after him eniSticalfy Verhoven- 
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u since you are a spy and a scoundrel I” 

Shat^ov shouted to him from the door, and L went out. 
bnouts and exclamations again. 

■That’s what comes of a test,” cried a voice. 

__It s been of use.” cried another. 

• been of use too late?” observed a third 

urnl"* is he? Who is 

bhalov? Will he inform, or won’t he?” There was a shower of 
questions. 


If he were an informer he would have kept up appearances 
instead of cursing it ail and going away/’ observed someone. 

bee, btavrogm is getting up too. Stavrogin has not answered 
the question either,” cried the girl-student. 

. actually stand up, and at the other end of the 

table Kirillov rose at the same time. 

Excuse me, Mr. Stavrogin,” Madame Virginsky addressed 
mm sharply, “we all answered the question, while you are goine 
away without a word.” 


I see no necessity to answer the question which interests 
you, muttered Stavrogin. 

"But we've compromised ourselves and you won't,” shouted 
several voices. 


What business is it of mine if you have compromised your- 
selves?” laughed Stavrogin, but his eyes flashed. 

"What business? What business?” voices exclaimed. 

Many people got up from their chairs. 

"Allow me, gentlemen, allow me,” cried the lame man. “Mr. 

Verhovensky hasn t answered the question either; he has onlv 
asked it/' 


The remark produced a striking effect. All looked at one 
another. Stavrogin laughed aloud in the lame man's face and 
went out; Kirillov followed him: Verhovensky ran after them 
into the passage. 

What are you doing?” he faltered, seizing Stavrogin's hand 
and gripping it with all his might in liis. Stavrogin pulled away 
his hand without a word. 

"Be at Kirillov's directly. I'll come. . . . It's absolutely 
necessary for me to see you! ...” 

“It isn't necessary for me,” Stavrogin cut him short. ^ 

"Stavrogin will be there.” Kirillov said finally. “Stavrogin, 
it is necessary for you. 1 will show you that there.” 

They went out. 
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V 


CHAPTER VIII 
IVAN THE TSAREVITCH 


T hey had gone. Pyotr Stcpanovitch was about to rush back 
to the meeting to bring order into chaos, but probably 
reflecting that it wasn’t worth bothering about, left everything, 
and two minutes later was flying after the other two. On the 
way he remembered a short cut to Filipov's house. He rushed 
along it, up to his knees in mud, and did in fact arrive at the 
very moment when Stavrogin and Kirillov were coming in at 
the gate. 

“You here already?" observed Kirillov. “That’s good. 
Come in." 

"How is it you told us you lived alone," asked Stavrogin, 
passing a boiling samovar in the passage. 

"You will see directly whom it is I live with," muttered 
Kirillov. “Go in.” 

They had hardly entered when Vcrhovensky at once took out 
of his pocket the anonymous letter he had taken from Lembke, 
and laid it before Stavrogin. They all then sat down. Stavrogin 
read the letter in silence. 

“Well?" he asked. 


"That scoundrel will do as he writes," Verhovensky ex- 
plained. “So, as he is under your control, tell me how to act. 
I assure you he may go to Lembke to-morrow." 

"Well, let him go." 

"Let him go! And when we can prevent him, too!" 

"You are mistaken. He is not dependent on me. Besides, 
I don't care; he doesn't threaten me in any way; he only 
threatens you." 

"You too." 

"I don’t think so." 


‘But there are other people who may not spare you. Surely 
you understand that? Listen, Stavrogin. This is only playing 

^^*'*^*y you don't grudge the money? " 

Why, would it cost money?" 

t'lousand or at least fifteen hundred, 
r to-morrow or even to-day. and to-morrow evening 

I 11 send him to Pete^burg for you. That’s just what he wants^ 
If you like, he can take Marya Timofyevna. Note that." 

There was something distracted about him. He spoke, as it 

were, without caution, and he did not reflect on his words 
Stavrogin watched him. wondering. 
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I ve no reason to send Marya Timofyevna away ” 

Stepanovitch 

‘‘Perhaps I don’t." 

In short, will there be the money or not?” he cried with 

peremptorily, to Stavrogin. 

I he latter scrutinised him gravely. ® 

‘‘There won't be the money." 

Look here. Stavrogin ! You know something, or have done 
something already! You are going it!" 

twitched, and he 

sudcitnly laughed an unprovoked and irrelevant laugh. 

but you ve had money from your father for the estate" 
Stavrogm observed r^hnly. "Maman sent you six or eight 
thouand for Stepan Trofimovitch. So you can pay the fiftren 
hundred out of your own money. I don’t care to pay for other 
people. I ve given a lot as it is. It annoys mL'. . He 
smiled hiinseif at his own words. 

"Ah. you are beginning to jokei" 

Stavrogin got up from his chair. Verhovensky instantly 
jumped up too. and mechanically stood with his back to the 
door, as though barring the way to him. Stavrogin had already 
rnade a motion to push him aside and go out, when he stopped 


"I won’t give up Shatov to you," he said. Pyotr Stepano- 
vitch started. They looked at o'ne another, 

"I told you this evening why you needed Shatov's blood,’’ 
said Stavrogin, with flashing eves. "It’s the cement you want 
to bind your groups together with. You drove Shatov away 
cleverly just now. You knew very well that he wouldn’t 

and he would have thought it mean to 
he to you. But what do you want with me? What do you 
want with me? Ever since we met abroad you won't let me 
alone. The explanation you’ve given me so far was simply 
raving. Meanwhile you are driving at my giving Lebyadkm 
fifteen hundred roubles, so as to give Fedka an opportunity to 
murder him. I know that you think I want my wife murdered 
too. You think to tie my hands by this crime, and have me 
in your power. That’s it, isn’t it? What good will (hat be to 
you? What the devil do you want with me? Look at me. Once 
for all. am I the man for you? And let me alone." 

"Has Fedka been to you himself?" Verhovensky asked 
breathlessly. 
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“Yes, he came. His price is fifteen hundred too. . . . But 
here; he’ll repeat it himself. There he stands.” Stavrogin 
stretched out his hand. 

Pyotr Stepanovilch turned round quickly. A new figure, 

Fedka, wearing a sheepskin coat, but without a cap. as though 

he were at home, stepped out of the darkness in the doorway. 

He stood there laughing and showing his even white teeth. His 

black eyes, with yellow whites, darted cautiously about the 

room watching the gentlemen. There was something he did not 

understand. He had evidently been just brought in by Kirillov, 

and his inquiring eyes turned to the latter. He stood in the 

doorway, but was unwilling to come into the room. 

”1 suppose you got him ready here to listen to our bargaining, 

or that he may actually sec the money in our hands. Is that it ? " 

asked Stavrogin; and without waiting for an answer he walked 

out of the house. Verhovensky, almost frantic, overtook him 
at the gate. 

Stop! Not another step!” he cried, seizing him by the 
arm. Stavrogin tried to pull away his arm, but did rot suc- 
ceed. He was overcome with fury. Seizing Verhovensky by the 
hair with his left hand he flung him with all his might on the 
ground and went out at the gate. But he had not gone thirty 
paces before Verhovensky overtook him again. 

“Let us make it up; let us make it up 1” he murmured in a 
spasmodic whisper. 

tumedTo^und^'^™^^^'^ shoulders, but neither answered nor 

Nikolaevna to-morrow; 

want rii H Wky.d"n’t you answer? Tell me what you 
want. I 11 do It. Usten. Ml let you have Shatov. Shall 

■'whTt'2’™' kim?” cried Stavroein 

What do you want with Shatov? What is he to voul- 

waf in ft?/ speaking rapidly He 

the vo"?"wfirnm f ""’-ed. The eves, 

in the room 'just now Wh™ he saw was 
The intonation of the ^ 0 ?^ was ^Cnt V 
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precious was being taken or had been taken, and who was still 
stunned by the shock. 

''But what’s the matter with you?'’ cried Stavrogin. The 
other did not answer, but ran alter him and gazed at him with 
the same imploring but yet inflexible expression. 

T -1 whispered once more. "Listen. 

Like hedka, 1 have a knite in my boot, but I’ll make it up 
with you!" ^ 

"But what do you want with me, damn you?" Stavrogin 
cried, with intense anger and amazement. "Is there some 
mystery about it? Am I a sort of talisman for you?" 

"Listen. We are going to make a revolution," the other 
muttered rapidly, and almost in delirium. "You don’t believe 
we shall make a revolution? We. are going to make such an 
upheaval that everything will be uprooted from its foundation. 
Karmazmov is right that there is nothing to lay hold of. 
Karmazinnv is very intelligent. Another ten such groups in 
different parts of Russia— and I am safe." 

Groups of fools like that ? " broke reluctantly from Stavrogin. 

Oh, (Ion t be so clever. Stavrogin; don't be so clever your- 
self. And you know you are by no means so intelligent that you 
need wish others to be. You are afraid, you have no faith Vou 
are frightened at our doing things on such a scale. And why 
are they fools? They are not such fools. No one has a mind 
of his^ own nowadays. There are terribly few original minds 
nowadays. Virginsky is a pure-hearted man, ten times as pure 
as you or 1; but never mind about him. Liputin is a rogue, 
but I know one point about him. Every rogue has some point 
in him. . . . Lyamshin is the only one who hasn’t, but he is in 
my hands. A few more groups and I should have money and 
passports everywhere: so much at least. Suppose it were only 
that? And safe places, so that they can search as they like. 
They might uproot one group but they’d stick at the next. 
We'I! set things in a ferment. . . . Surely you don't think that 
we two are not enough?" 

"Take Shigalov. and let me alone. . . ." 

"Shigalov is a man of genius! Do you know he is a genius 
like Fourier, but bolder than Fourier; stronger. I’ll look after 
him. He’s d’seovered ‘equality’!" 

"He is in a fever: he is raving: something very queer has 
happened to him." thought Stavrogin, looking at him once 
more. Both walked oo without stopping. 

"He's written a good thing in that manuscript," Verhovensky 
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went on. “He suggests a system of spying. Every member of 
the society spies on the others, and it's his duty to inform against 
them. Everyone belongs to all and all to everyone. All are 
slaves and equal in their slavery. In extreme cases he advocates 
slander and murder, but the great thing about it is equality. 
To begin with, the level of education, science, and talents is 
lowered. A high level of education and science is only possible 
for great intellects, and they are not wanted. The great intellects 
have always seized the power and been despots. Great intellects 
cannot help being despots and they've always done more harm 
than good. They will be banished or put to death. Cicero will 
have his tongue cut out, Copernicus will have his eyes put out. 
Shakespeare will be stoned— that's Shigalovism. Slaves are 
bound to be equal. There has never been either Ireedom or 
equality without despotism, but in the herd there is bound to 
be equality, and that's Shigalovism ! Ha ha ha! Do you think 
it strange? I am for Shigalovism." 

Stavrogin tried to quicken his pace and to reach home as soon 
as possible. “If this fellow is dnink, where did he manage to get 
drunk?" crossed his mind. “Can it be the brandy?" 

“Listen, Stavrogin. To level the mountains is a fine idea, 
not an absurd one, I am for Shigalov. Down with culture. 
We've had enough science! Without science we have material 
enough to go on for a thousand years, but one must have dis- 
cipline. The one thing wanting in the world is discipline. The 
thirst for culture is an aristocratic thirst. The moment you have 
family ties or love you get the desire for property. We will 
destroy that desire; we’ll make use of drunkenness, slander, 
spying; we 11 make use of incredible corruption; we’ll stifle 

every genius m its infancy. We’ll reduce all to a common 

denominator! Complete equality! 'We've learned a trade, 
and we are honest men; we need nothing more.' that was an 
answer given by English working-men recently. Only the neces- 
ary is necessary, that's the motto of the wLle world hence- 

looraL 'he directors to 

ibsolutHoss^irinH-H h^''e directors. Absolute submission, 

absolute loss of individuality, but once in thirty years Shiealov 

would let them have a shock and they would all suddenly becin 

eatmg one another up, to a certain point, simply afa preclu" 

Sh^gXv^ans^v^^^^■ aristocratklensation. The 

lot ®b It ^ “d suftering are our 

° ohigalovism is for the slaves." ^ 

You exclude yourself?" Stavrogin broke in again. 
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‘\ou, too. Do you know. I have thought of giving up the 
world to the Pope. Let him come forth, on foot, and barefoot, 
and show himself to the rabble, saying: ‘See what they have 
brought me to!’ and they will all rush after him, even the 
troops. The Pope at the head, with us round him, and below 
us — Shigalovism. All that's needed is that the Internationale 
should come to an agreement with the Pope; so it will. And 
the old chap will agree at once. There’s nothing else he can 

do. Remember my words) Ha ha! Is it stupid? Tell me, is 
it stupid or not?" 

"That’s enough!" Stavrogin muttered with vexation. 
Enough! Listen. Tve given up the Pope! Damn Shiga- 
lovism! Damn the Pope! We must have something more 
everyday. Not Shigalovism, for Shigalovism is a rare speci- 
men of the jeweller's art. It’s an ideal; it's in the future. 
Shigalov is an artist and a fool like every philanthropist. We 
need coarse work, and Shigalov despises coarse work. Listen. 
The Pope shall be for the west, and you shall be for us, you 
shall be for us ! " 

"Let me alone, you drunken fellow!" muttered Stavrogin, 
and he quickened his pace. 

"Stavrogin, you are beautiful," cried Pyotr Stepanovitch, 
almost ecstatically. "Do you know that you are beautiful? 
What’s the most precious thing about you is that you some- 
times don't know it. Oh, I’ve studied you! I often watch you 
on the sly! There's a lot of simple-heartedness and naivete 
about you still. Do you know that? There still is, there is! 
You must be suffering and suffering genuinely from that simple- 
heartedness. I love beauty. I am a nihilist, but I love beauty. 
Are nihilists incapable of loving beauty? It’s only idols they dis- 
like, but I love an idol. You are my idol! You injure no one, 
and everyone hates you. You treat everyone as an equal, and 
yet everyone is afraid of you — that’s good. Nobody would slap 
you on the shoulder. You are an awful aristocrat. An aristocrat 
is irresistible when he goes in for democracy ! To sacrifice life, 
your own or another’s, is nothing to you. You are just the man 
that's needed. It's just such a man as you that I need. I know 
no one but you. You are the leader, you are the sun and I am 
your worm." 

He suddenly kissed his hand. A shiver ran down Stavrogin’s 
■ spine, and he pulled away his hand in dismay. They stood 
still. 

"Madman !" whispered Stavrogin. 
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“Perhaps I am raving; perhaps I am raving," Pyotr Stepano- 
vitch assented, speaking rapidly. “But I’ve thought of the first 
step! Shigalov would never have thought of it. There are lots 
of Shigalovs, but only one man, one man in Russia has hit on 
the first step and knows how to take it. And 1 am that man ! 
Why do you look at me? 1 need you, you; without you I am 
nothing. Without you I am a fly, a bottled idea; Columbus 
without America." 


Stavrogin stood still and looked intently into his wild eyes. 

“Listen. First of all we'll make an upheaval," Verhovensky 
went on in desperate haste, continually clutching at Stavrogin's 
left sleeve. ‘T've already told you. We shall penetrate to the 
peasantry. Do you know that we are tremendously powerful 
already? Our party does not consist only of those who commit 
rnurder and arson, fire off pistols in the traditional fashion, or 
bite colonels. They are only a hindrance. I don't accept any- 
thing without discipline. 1 am a scoundrel, of course, and not 
a socialist. Ha ha! Listen. I've reckoned them all up: a 
teacher who laughs with children al their God and at their cradio 
is on our side. The lawyer who defends an educated murderer 
because he is more cultured than his victims and could not help 
murdering them to get money is one of us. The schoolboys 
who murder a peasant for the sake of sensation aie ours. The 
Junes who acquit every criminal are ours. The prosecutor who 
trembles at a trial for fear he should not seem advanced enough 
is ours, oup. Among officials and literary men we have lots 
lots, and they don't know it themselves. On the other hand, 

schoolboys aiid fools has reached an extreme 
pitch, the schoolmasters are bitter and bilious. On all sides we 

brutal, monstrous 

appetites. . . . Do you know how many we shuU catch bv little 

^ Russia, Littre's dictum that 
crmie is insanity was all the rage; 1 come back and I find that 

crime is no longer insanity, but simply common sense almost a 

duty; anyway, a gallant protest. 'How can we exMctTcuI 

tured man not to commit T murder, if he is "n nee“oTlnev v 

^“en vanquished bas already 

Serare ^he peasants are drunk, the 

peasant courts one hears* Two hundrpH 
lashes or stand us a bucket of vodka.' Oh, this generation has 
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S’ fta° 

Stavrnoin we've grown greater fools,” muttered 

btayrogm, moving forward as before. 

Listen. I've seen a child of six years of age leading home his 
drunken mother, whilst she swore at him with foul words Do 

hands, may- 

waTcfint ( 4 .^ he, we 'll drive them for forty 

years into the wilderness. ... But one or two generations of 

vice are essential now; monstrous, abject vice by which a man 
IS transformed into a loathsome, cruel, egoistic reptile. That's 
what we need! And what's more, a little 'frt-sh blood' that 
we may get accustomed to it. Why are you laughing? I am 
not contradicting rnyself. I am only contradicting the philan- 
thropists and Shiplovism, not myself! I am a scoundrel, not 
a socialist. Ha ha ha! I'm only sorry there's no time. I 
pomised Karmazinov to begin in May, and to make an end 
by October. Is that too soon? Ha ha! Do you know what, 
btavrogin. l hough the Russian people use foul language, 
there s nothing cynical about them so far. Do you know the 
serts had more self-respect than Karmazinov? Though they 

were beaten they always preserved their gods, which is more 
than Karmazinov's done." 

"Well. Verhovensky, this is the first time I've heard you talk, 
and I listen with amazement," observed Stavxogin. "So you 

are really not a socialist, then, but some sort of . . . ambitious 
politician?" 

A scoundrel, a scoundrel! You are wondering what I am. 

I 11 tell you what I am directly, that’s what I am leading up to. 

It was not for nothing that I kissed your hand. But the people 
must believe that we know what we are after, while the other 
side do nothing but brandish their cudgels and beat their own 
followers'. Ah, if we only had more time! That’s the only 
trouble, we have no time. We will proclaim destruction. . . - 
VV'hy is it, why is it that idea has such a fascination? But we 
must have a little exercise; we must. We'll set fires going. . . . 
We'll set legends going. Evety scurvy 'group' will be of use. 
Out of those very groups I'll pick you out fellows so keen they'll 
not shrink from shooting, and be grateful for the honour of a 
job, too. Well, and there will be an upheaval ! There's going to 
be such an upset as the world has never seen before. . . . Russia 
will be overwhelmed with darkness, the earth will weep for its 
old gods. . . . Well, then we shall bring forward . . . whom?” 
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“Whom.” 

“Ivan the Tsarevitch.” 

“Who-m?“ 

“Ivan the Tsarevitch. You! You!” 

Stavrogin thought a minute. 

“A pretender?” he asked suddenly, looking with intense 
surprise at his frantic companion. “Ah! so that’s your plan 
at last!” 

“We shall say that he is 'in hiding',” Verhovensky said 

softly, in a sort of lender whisper, as though he really were 

drunk indeed. “Do you know the magic of that phrase, 'he is 

in hiding'? But he will appear, he will appear. We’ll set a 

legend going better than the Skoptsis’. He exists, but no one 

has seen him. Oh, what a legend one can set going! And the 

great thing is it will be a new force at work! And we need 

that; that’s what they are crying for. What can Socialism do? 

it’s destroyed the old forces but hasn't brought in any new. 

But in this we have a force, and what a force! Incredible. 

We only need one lever to lift up the earth. Evervthine will 
rise up!” ^ ^ 


Then have you been seriously reckoning on me?” Stavroein 
said with a malicious smile. 

“Why do you laugh, and so spitefully? Don't frighten me. 
I am like a little child now. I can be frightened to death by one 

I - i ' YT * i i_ I See you, nc one. So it 

must be. He exists, but no one has seen him; he is in hiding 

thoninryn^ ® hundred 
land ‘Wp* instance. And the rumour will spread over all the 

the rnd nf I Filipovitch. 

the God of Sabaoth,* has been seen, too, when he asrenHod 

wth men They saw him 

TrlVil rf'r ^'’3" Filipovitch. You 

are beautiful and proud as a god; you are seeking noihino fnr 

yourself with the halo of a victim round you 'inliidine' ^The 

^Ivto lool'^ conquer them, Vo7,. hi': 

L?h ‘ He is -in hiding’ and 

Dal twTor thr'/"T"® ^ meanwhile® 'we’ll 

in petitions. In every pansh. every peasant will know that 
TraLlato^ W ‘ho eect of Flagellanta.- 


a iiollo"' tree where petitions are to be put 
And the \vhole land will resound with the cry: ‘A new just law 
IS to come and the sea will be troubled and the whole gimcrack 
shovv will fall to the ground, and then we shall consider how to 

build up an edifice ot stone. For the first time! PFe are going 

to build it, we, and only we!” o o 

Madness,” said Stavrogin. 

“Why. why don't you want it? Are you afraid? That's 
why 1 caught at you. because you are afraid of nothing Is it 
unreasonable? But you see, so far I am Columbus without 
Amenca. Would Columbus without America seem reasonable?” 

Stavrogin did not speak. Meanwhile they had reached the 
house and stopped at the entrance. 

“Listen,” Verhovensky bent down to his ear. 'T'll do it 
for you without money. I'll settle Marya Timofyevna to- 
morrow! . . . Without the money, and to-morrow I'll bring 
you Liza. Will you have Liza to-morrow?” 

“Is he really mad?” Stavrogin wondered, smiling. The front 
door was opened. 

Stavrogin — is America ours?” said Verhovensky, seizing his 
hand for the last time. 


“What for?” said Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, gravely and 
sternly. 

You don t care, I knew that!” cried Verhovensky in an 
access of furious anger. “You are lying, you miserable, pro- 
fligate, perverted, little aristocrat! I don’t believe you, you've 
the appetite of a wolf! . . . Understand that you've cost me 
such a price, I can’t give you up now ! There's no one on eartli 
but you! I invented you abroad; I invented it all, looking at 
you. If I hadn't watched you from my comer, nothing of all 
this would have entered my head!” 

Stavrogin went up the steps without answering. 

“Stavrogin!” Verhovensky called after him, “I give you a 
day . . . two, then . . . three, then; more than three I can't — 
and then you're to answer!” 


CHAPTER IX 

A RAID AT STEPAN TROFIMOVITCH'S 

M eanwhile an incident had occurred which astounded 
me and shattered Stepan Trofimovitch. At eight o'clock 
in the morning Nastasya ran round to me from him with the 
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news that her master was "raided'’. At first I could not make 


out what she meant; I could only gather that the "raid" was 
carried out by officials, that they had come and taken his papers, 
and that a soldier had tied them up in a bundle and "wheeled 
tliem away in a barrow". It was a fantastic story. 1 hurried at 
once to Stepan Trofimovitch. 

I found him in a surprising condition : upset and in great 
agitation, but at the same time unmistakably triumphant. On 
the table in the middle of the room the samovar was boiling, 
and there was a glass of tea poured out but untouched and 
forgotten. Stepan Trofimovitch was wandering round the table 
and peeping into every comer of the room, unconscious of what 
he was doing. He was wearing his usual red knitted jacket, but 
seeing me, he hurriedly put on his coat and waistcoat— a thing 
he had never done before when any of his intimate friends found 
him in his jacket. He took me warmly by the hand at once. 

"Enfin tin ami!" (He heaved a deep sigh.) 'Xher, IVr 
sent to you only, and no one knows anything. We must give 
Nastasya orders to lock the doors and not admit anyone, except, 
of course, them. . . . Vous comprenez?’* 

He looked at me uneasily, as though expecting a reply. I 
made haste, of course, to question him, and from his discon- 
nected and broken sentences, full of unnecessary parentheses I 
succeeded in learning that at seven o'clock that morning an 
official of the province had 'all of a sudden' called on him 

”'^5/ pas du pays, but I 
Lembke, quelqite chose de bctc 

/a phystonomte. II s’appelle Rosenthal." 

Wasn t It Blum? ' 


^^onnaissez? Quelque chosa 
If ' ^ la figure, pouriant ires severe 

ordln/tlf — ^ submissive su^ 

ordinates, m y connais. I was still asleep, and, would you 

believe it, he asked to have a look at my books and manuscrint^it 

Out.je m'en souviens. U a employe c. He dM not ames 

egan to explain his visit he looked as though I eniiu il 

qufie tomlZT- w et 

q je commencerax a le battre comme pidtre. Tons 

K comwe ga when they have to do with a gentle- 

man. I need hardly say I understood it all at onc^ V oill vinTf 

CZLVJfZ-, 'J-wers' and handed 

n ail me keys. I gave them myself, I gave him all. f'etais 
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^ foreign edition of 

Herzen the bound volume of “The Bell", four copies of my 

poem, et enfin tout ga. Then he took my letters and my papere 

et quelques-unes de mes ebauches kistoriques, critiques et 

fvheelpT'f'h ^^stasya says that a soldier 

wheeled them away m a barrow and covered them with an 

apron: o«^ c'est cela, with an apron.” 

T J^^^irium. Who could make head or tail of it? 

W i questions again. Had Blum come alone, or 

with others? On \Wiose authority? By what right? How had 
he dared? How did he explain it? 

II etait seul, bien seul, but there was someone else dans 
I anitchambre, out. je m’en souviejts, et puis . . . Though I 
believe there was someone else besides, and there was a guard 
standing in the entry. You must ask Nastasya; she knows aU 
about it better than I do. J'etais surexcite, voyez-vous. II 
parlqit, il parlait . . . un tas de choses: he said very little 
though. It was I said all that. ... I told him the story of my 
iile, simply from that point of view, of course. J'itais surexciU, 
mats digne. je vous assure. ... I am afraid, though, I may 

barrow from the shop next door." 
Oh, heavens! how could all this have happened? But for 
mercy's sake, speak more exactly. Stepan Trofimovitch. What 
you tell me sounds like a dream.” 


Cher, I feel as though I were in a dream myself. . . . Savez- 
vous! II a prononce le nom de Telyainikof, and I believe that 
that man was concealed in the entry. Yes, I remember, he 
suggested calling the prosecutor and Dmitri Dmitritch, I be- 
lieve . . . qui me doit encore quinze roubles I won at cards. 
soi7 dit en passant. Enfin, je n‘ai pas trop compris. But I got 
the better of them, and what do I care for Dmitri Dmitritch? I 
believe I begged him very earnestly to keep it quiet; I begged 
him particularly, most particularly. I am afraid I demeaned 
myself, in fact, comment croyez-vous.^ Enfin il a conse«/i. Yes, 

I remember, he suggested that himself — that it would be better 
to keep it quiet, for he had only come "to have a look round' 
et rten de plus, and nothing more, nothing more . . . and that 
if they find nothing, nothing will happen. So that we ended it 
all en amis, je suis tout d fait content.” 

“Why, then he suggested the usual course of proceedings in 
such cases and regular guarantees, and you rejected them your- 
self,” I cried with friendly indignation. 

“Yes, it's better without the guarantees. And why make a 



scandal? Let’s keep it e« so long as we can. You know, in 
our town, if they get to know it . . . mes ennemis, et puis, d quoi 
bon, le procureur, ce cochon de noire procurcur. qui deux fois 
m‘a manque de polites&e et qii'on a rosse d platsir Vautre annen 
chez ceile charmante et bellb Natalya Pavlovna quand il $e cacha 
dans son boudoir. Ei puis, mon ami. don't make objections and 
don t depress me, I beg you, for nothing is more unbearable 
when a man is in trouble than for a hundred friends to point out 
to him what a fool he has made of liimself. Sit down though and 
have some tea. I must admit 1 am awfully tired. . . . Hadn't 

I better lie down and put vinegar on my head? What do you 
tliink?” 

Certainly, I cried, "ice even. You are very much upset. 
You are pale and your hands are trembling. Lie down, rest, and 
put off telling me. I’ll sit by you and wait." 

He hesitated, but I insisted on his lying down. Nastasya 
brought a cup of vinegar. I wetted a towel and laid it on his 
head. Then Nastasya stood on a chair and began lighting a 
lamp before the ikon in the corner. I noticed this with surprise; 
there had never been a lamp there before and now suddenly it 
had made its appearance. 

'T arranged for that as soon as they had gone a wav " 
muttered Stepan Trofimcvitch. looking at me slyly. "Ormurf on 
a de ces choses~la dans sa chambre et qu'on vient vousatrelcr it 
makes an impression and they are sure to report that they have 

When she had done the lamp, Nastasya stood in the doorwav 

‘'s*" •> “s 

cJlJ “rhln ^ he said, looking at me signifi- 

Who wll take you?” 

he exiled,” I 

3t s just What I meant when I asked, but he went away 
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without answering Voyez-vous: as for linen, clothes, warm 

things especially that must be as they decide; it they tell me 

to take them — all nght, or they might send me in a soldier's 

overcoat But I thrust thirty-five roubles" (he suddenly 

dro^pped his voice, looking towards the dooi by which Nastasya 

had gone out) "in a slit in my waistcoat pocket, here. feel. . . . 

I believe they won’t take the waistcoat oft. and left seven roubles 

in my purse to keep up appearances, as though that were all I 

have. You see, it s in small change and the coppers are on the 

table, so they won’t guess that I've hidden the money, but wiU 

suppose that that’s all. For God knows where 1 may have to 
sleep to-night!" 

I bowed my head before such madness. It was obvio^fe that 
a man could not be arrested and searched in the way ne was 
describing, and he must have mixed things up. It's true it all 
happened in the days before our present, more recent regula- 
tions. It is true, too, that according to his own account they 
had offered to follow the more regular procedure, but he "got 
the better of them" and refused. ... Of course not long ago 
a governor might, in extreme cases. ... But how could this 
be an extreme case? That's what baffled me. 

'No doubt they had a telegram from Petersburg," Stepan 
Trofimovitch said suddenly. 

"A telegram? About you? Because of the works of Herzen 
and your poem? Have you taken leave of your senses? What 
is there in that to arrest you for?" 

I was positively angry. He made a grimace and was evidently 
mortified — not at my exclamation, but at the idea that there was 
no ground for arrest. 

"Who can tell in our day what he may not be arrested for?" 
he muttered enigmatically. 

A wild and nonsensical idea crossed my mind. 

"Stepan Trofimovitch, tell me as a friend," I cried, "as a real 
friend. I will not betray you; do you belong to some secret 
society or not?" 

And on this, to my amazement, he wa^ not quite certain 
whether he was or was not a member of some secret society. 
"That depends, voyez-vous." 

"How do you mean ‘it depends'?" 

"When with one's whole heart one is an adherent of progress 
and . . . who can answer it? You may suppose you don't belong, 
and suddenly it turns out that you do belong to something." 
"Now is that possible? It’s a case of yes or no." 
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“Cela date dc Peicrsboitrg when she and* I were meaning to 
found a magazine there. That's what's at the root of it. Shu 
gave them the slip then, and they forgot us, but now they've 
remembered. Cher, cher, don’t you know me?" he cried 
hysterically. "And they'll take us. put us in a cart, and march 
us off to Siberia for ever, or forget us in prison." 

And he suddenly broke into bitter weeping. His tears posi- 
tively streamed. He covered liis face with his red silk handker- 
^ chief and sobbed, sobbed convulsively for five minutes. It 
wrung my heart. This was the man who had been a prophet 
among us for twenty years, a leader, a patriarch, the Kiikolnik 
who had borne himself so loftily and majestically before all of 
us, before whom we bowed down with genuine reverence, feeling 
proud of doing so — and all of a sudden here he was sobbing, 
sobbing like a naughty child waiting for the rod which the 
teacher is fetching for him. I felt fearfully sorry for him. He 
believed in the reality of that "cart" as he believed that I was 
sitting by his side, and he expected it that morning, at once, 
that very minute, and all this on account of his Herzen and 


some poem! Such complete, absolute ignorance of everyday 
reality was touching and somehow repulsive. 

At last he left off crying, got up from the sofa and began walk- 
ing about the room again, continuing to talk to me, though he 
looked out of the window every minute and listened to every 
sound in the passage. Our conversation was still disconnected. 
All my assurances and attempts to console him rebounded from 
lum like peas from a wall. He scarcely listened, but yet what 
he needed was that I should console him and keep on talking 
with that object. I saw that he could not do without me now, 
and would not let me go for anything. I remained, and we spent 
more than two hours together. In conversation he recalled that 
Blum had taken with him two manifestos he had found. 

Manifestos!" I said, foolishly frightened. "Do you mean to 
say you ... ^ 

answered with vexation (he 
alked to me at one moment in a vexed and haughty tone and at 

dreadful plaintivcness and humiliation), "but I 
^ eight already, and Blum only found two." 

And he suddenly flushed with indignation. 

Vous me meiiez avec ces gen$-ld! Do you suppose I could 
mVTJn Pvotr scoundrels, those anonymousTbellers. with 
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"Bah! haven't they mixed you up perhaps? . But it's 

Savez-vous r broke from him suddenly, “I feel at moments 
que je ferai la-bas quelque esclandre. Oh, don't go away don't 
eave me alone I Ma can, ere esl finie aujourd‘f,u,, iel sZ 

San'ieutoant.''"”® ‘ bite him, like 

He looked at me with a strange expression— alarmed, and at 
the same time anxious to alarm me. He certainly was getting ' 
more and more exasperated with somebody and about som^ 
thing as time vyent on and the police-cart did not appear; he was 
positively wra hful. Suddenly Nastasya, who had come from 

passage for some reason, upset a ciothes- 
hoi^e there. Stepan Trohmovitch trembled and turned numb 
with terror as he ^t; but when the noise was explained, he 
almost shrieked at Nastasya and, stamping, drove her back to 
the kitchen. A minute later he said, looking at me in despair: 

j ruined ! C/ier — he sat down suddenly beside me 
and looked piteously into my face— "c/ier, it's not Siberia I am 
atraid of, I swear. Ok, je vous jure!" (Tears positively stood 
in his eyes.) "It’s something else I fear." 

I saw from his expression that he wanted at last to tell me 

something of great importance which he had till now refrained 
from telling. 

afraid of disgrace," he whispered mysteriously. ' 

What disgrace? On the contrary! Believe me. Stepan 
Trohmovitch, that all this will be explained to-day and will end 
to your advantage. . . ." 

Are you so sure that they will pardon me?" 

Pardon you? What! What a word! What have you done? 

I assure you you’ve done nothing." 

"Quen savez-vous? all my life has been . . . cher . . . 
They 11 remember everything . . . and if they find nothing, it 
will be worse still," he added all of a sudden, unexpectedly. 

"How do you mean it will be worse?" 

"It will be worse." 

"I don't understand." 

"My friend, let it be SiberiaT' Archangel, loss of rights — if I 
must perish, let me perish! But ... I am afraid of something ^ 
else." (Again whispering, a scared face, mystery.) 

"But of what? Of what?" 

"They'll flog me," he pronounced, looking at me with a fact 
of despair. 
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"Who’ll flog you? What for? Where?" I cried, feeling 
aJarmed that he was going out of his mind. 

"Where? Why there . . . where ‘that’s’ done." 

"But where is it done?" 

"Eh, cher," he whispered almost in my ear. "The floor sud- 
denly gives way under you, you drop half through. . . . Every- 
one knows that." 

"Legends!" I cried, guessing what he meant. "Old tales. 
Can you have believed them till now?" I laughed. 

"Tales! But there must be foundation for them; flogged men 
tell no tales. I've imagined it ten thousand times." 

"But you, why you.** You've done nothing, you know." 

"That makes it worse. They’ll find out I’ve done nothing 
and flog me for it." 

"And you are sure thatyou'll be taken to Petersburg for that." 

"My friend. I've told you already that I regret nothing, ttut 
carriere est finie. From that hour when she said good-bye to me 
at Skvoreshniki my life has had no value for me . . . but dis- 
grace, disgrace, que dira-t-elle if she finds out ? ' ' 

He looked at me in despair. And the poor fellow flushed all 
over. I dropped my eyes too. 

"She'll find out nothing, for nothing will happen to you. I 
feel as if I were speaking to you for the first time in my life, 
Stepan Trofimovitch, you've astonished me so this morning." 

But, my friend, this isn’t fear. For even if I am pardoned, 

even if I am brought here and nothing is done to me then I 

am undone. Elle me soupgofinera ioule sa vie me, me, the 

poet, the thinker, the man whom she has worshipped for twenlv- 
two years!’ ^ 


Tt will never enter her head.” 

f whispered with profound conviction. "We've 

talked of it several Umes in Petersburg, in Lent, before we came 
away, when we were both afraid. . . . Elle me soupfonnera 

likplv aTh ' fi ^ «l*sabuse her? It won't sound 

likely. And in tlus wretched town who'd believe iO cest 

she wiVbe pfeased 

U1 De pleased. . . i shall give her a weapon against me for 

. me! Twenty vSrs rf 

such perfect happiness with her . . . and now r ^ ^ 

He hid his face in his hands* 

Stepan Trofimovitch, oughtn’t you to let Varvara Petrovna 
know at once of what has happened? ” I suggested 



*‘God preserve me!" he cried, shuddering and leaping up 
from his place. "On no account, never, after what was said at 
parting at Skvoreshniki — never!" 

His eyes flashed. 

We went on sitting together another hour or more, I believe, 
expecting something all the time— the idea had taken such hold 
of us. He lay down again, even closed his eyes, and lay for 
twenty minutes without uttering a word, so that I thought he 
was asleep or unconscious. Suddenly he got up impulsively, 
pulled the towel off his head, jumped up from the sofa, rushed 
to the looking-glass', with trembling hands tied his cravat, and 
in a voice of thunder called to Nastasya, telling her to give him 
his overcoat, his new hat and his stick. 

"I can hear no more," he said in a breaking voice. "I can’t. 

I can't! I am going myself." 

"Where?" I cried, jumping up too. 

"To Lembke. Cher, I ought, I am obliged. It's my duty. I 
am a citizen and a man, not a worthless chip. I have rights: I 
want my rights. . . . For twenty years I’ve not insisted on my 
rights. All my life I’ve neglected them criminally . . . but now | 
I'll demand them. He must tell me everything — everything. He 
received a telegram. He dare not torture me; if so, let him arrest 
me, let him arrest me!" 

He stamped and vociferated almost with shrieks. i 

"I approve of what you say," I said, speaking as calmly as * 
possible, on purpose, though I was very much atraid for him. 
"Certainly it is better than sitting here in such misery, but I 
can’t approve of your state of mind. Just see what you look 1 
like and in what a state you are going there! ll faui etre digne 
et calme avec Lembke. You really might rush at someone there 

and bile him." . . . . • 

"I am giving myself up. I am walking straight into the jaws 

of the lion. . . ." 

"I'll go with you." 

"I expected no less of you, I accept your sacrifice, the saennee 
of a true friend; but only as far as the house, only as far as the 
house. You ought not, you have no right to compromise your- 
self further by being my confederate. Oh, croyez-moi, je serai 
calme. I feel that I am at this moment d la hauteur de tout cc ^ 

qu'il y a de plus sacre." ... ^ , 

"I may perhaps go into the house with you, I mterrup e ^ 
him. "I had a message from their stupid committee y^sterda) 
through Vysotsky that they reckon on me and invite me to tne 
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fete to-morrow as one of the stewards or whatever it is . . . one 
of the six young men whose duty it is to look after the trays, 
wait on the ladies, take the guests to their places, and wear a 
rosette of crimson and white ribbon on the left shoulder. I 
meant to refuse, but now why shouldn’t I go into the house on 
the excuse of seeing Yulia Mihailovna herself about it? . . . 
So we will go in together." 

He listened, nodding, but I think he understood nothing. 
We stood on the threshold. 

”Cher “ — he stretched out his arm to the lamp before the 
ikon — “cher, I have never believed in this, but ... so be it, 
so be it!" He crossed himself. “Allons!” 

"Well, that’s better so," I thought as I went out on to the 
steps with him. "The fresh air will do him good on the way, 
and we shall calm down, turn back, and go home to bed. . . ." 

But I reckoned without my host. On the way an adventure 
occurred which agitated Stepan Trofimovitch even more, and 
finally determined him to go on . . . so that I should never 
have expected of our friend so much spirit as he suddenly dis- 
played that morning. Poor friend, kind-hearted fiiend! 


CHAPTER X 

FILIBUSTERS. A FATAL MORNING 

I 

'^HE adventure that befell us on the way was also a sur- 
A pnsing one. But I must tell the story in due order. An 
hour before Stepan Trofimovitch and I came out into the street 

Shpigulins’ factory, seventy 

had beei"a''n'^h-''f^^# marching through the town, and 
nad been an object of cunosity to many spectators Thev 

almost in silence After- 
hundred to “"'““"“''g ‘o about nine 

Sr 
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taining that seventy was too large a number to elect, and that 
the crowd simply consisted ot these who had been most un- 
fairly treated, and that they only came to ask for help in their 
own case, so that the general “mutiny" of the factory workers, 
about which there was such an uproar later on, had never 
existed at all. Others fiercely maintained that these seventy 
men were not simple strikers but revolutionists, that is, not 
merely that they were the most turbulent, but that they must 
have been worked upon by seditious manifestos. The fact is, it 
is still uncertain whether there had been any outside influence 
or incitement at work or not. My private opinion is that the 
workmen had not read the seditious manifestos at all, and if 
they had read them, would not have understood one word, for 
one reason because the authors of such literature write very 
obscurely in spite of the boldness of their style. But as the work- 
men really were in a difficult plight and the police to whom 
they appealed would not enter into their grievances, what could 
be more natural than their idea of going in a body to “the 
general himself" if possible, with the petition at their head, 
forming up in an orderly way before his door, and as soon as 
he showed himself, all falling on their knees and crying out to 
him as to providence itself? To my mind there is no need to 
see in this a mutiny or even a deputation, for it's a traditional, 
historical mode of action; the Russian people have always loved 
to parley with “the general himself" for the mere satisfaction 
of doing so, regardless, of how the conversation may end. 

And so I am quite convinced that, even though PyotrStepano- 
vitch, Liputin, and perhaps some others — perhaps even Fedka 
too — had been flitting about among the workpeople talking to 
them (and there is fairly good evidence of this), they had only 
approached two, three, five at the most, trying to sound them, 
and nothing had come of their conversation. As for the mutiny 
they advocated, if the factory-workers did understand anything 
of their propaganda, they would have left off listening to it at 
once as to something stupid that had nothing to do with them. 
Fedka was a different matter: he had more success, I believe, 
than Pyotr Stepanovitch. Two workmen are now known for a 
fact to have assisted Fedka in causing the fire in the town which 
occurred three days afterwards, and a month later three men who 
had worked in the factory were arrested for robbery and 
in theprovinee. But if in these cases Fedka did lure them to direct . 
and immediate action, he could only have succeeded with these 
five, for we heard of nothing of the sort being done by others. 
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Be that as it may, the whole crowd of workpeople had at last 
reached the open space in front of the governor’s house and were 
drawn up there in silence and good order. Then, gaping open- 
mouthed at the front door, they waited. I am told that as soon 
as they halted they took off their caps, that is, a good half-hour 
before the appearance of the governor, who, as ill-luck would 
have it, was not at home at the moment. The police made 
their appearance at once, at first individual policemen and then 
as large a contingent of them as could be gathered together; 
they began, of course, by being menacing, ordering them to 
break up. But the workmen remained obstinately, like a tfock 
of sheep at a fence, and replied laconically that they had come 
to see “the general himself”; it was evident that they were 
nrmly determined. The unnatural shouting of the police ceased, 
and was quickly succeeded by deliberations, mysterious whis^ 
pered instructions, and stern, fussy perplexity, which wrinkled 
the brows of the police officers. The head of the police preferred 
to await the arrival ot the “governor himself”. It was not true 
ffiat he galloped to the spot with three horses at full speed, and 
began hitting out right and left before he alighted from his 

dashing about at full speed m a carnage with a yellow back, and 

thai-^t^^ trace-horses, who were so trained to carry their heads 
that they looked “positively perverted”, galloped more and 
more frantically, rousing the enthusiasm of ail the shopkccners 
m the bazaar, he would rise up in the carriage, stand e^rect 3d 

on^rpose a tt side 
and with his right arm extemied into space like a figure on a 

town majestically. But in the present 
case he did not use his fists, and though as he cot out^nf thf> 

^ forcible expreLion this was 

that, a tSarn is sen^ fT/! and 

legends which are nnt hfi' a ^ Cossacks; those arc 

them, h's an absurd ^ invented 

brought from the fire hrioadn th^t tiarrels of water were 
with water from them fh ' -^”*^1 People were drenched 
shouted in hisTea 3 h? nZ ^*^^t Ilya Ilyitch 

out of the water- probablv °oe of them come dry 
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messenger was sent for Lembke, a police superintendent, who 
dashed off in the carriage belonging to the head of the police 
on the way to Skvoreshniki, knowing that Lembke had gone 
there in his carriage half an hour before. 

But I must confess that I am still unable to answer the ques- 
tion how they could at first sight, from the first moment, have 
transformed an insignificant, that is to say an ordinary, crowd of 
petitioners, even though there were several of them, into a 
rebellion which threatened to shake the foundations of the state. 
Why did Lembke himself rush at that idea when he arrived 
twenty minutes after the messenger? I imagine (but again it's 
only my private opinion) that it was to the interest of Ilya 
Ilyitch, who was a crony of the factory manager’s, to represent 
the crowd in this light to Lembke, in order to prevent him from 
going into the case; and Lembke himself had put the idea into 
his head. In the course of the last two days he had had two 
unusual and mysterious conversations with him. It is true they 
were exceedingly obscure, but Ilya Ilyitch was able to gather 
from them that the governor had thoroughly made up his mind 
that there were political manifestos, and that Shpigulins' factory 
hands were being incited to a Socialist rising, and that he was 
so persuaded of it that he would perhaps have regretted it if 
the story had turned out to be nonsense. "He wants to get dis- 
tinction in Petersburg," our wily Ilya Ilyitch thought to him- 
self as he left Von Lembke; "well, that just suits me. 

But I am convinced that poor Andrey Antonovitch would 
not have desired a rebellion even for the sake of distinguishing 
himself. He was a most conscientious official, who had lived 
in a state of innocence up to the time of his marriage. And 
was it his fault that, instead of an innocent allowance of wood 
from the government and an equally innocent Minnchen, a prin- 
cess of forty summers had raised him to her level? I 
almost for certain that the unmistakable symptoms o^t the 
mental condition which brought poor Andrey Antonovitch lo a 

well-known establishment in Switzerland, where, 1 am r Vt 
now regaining his energies, were first apparent on that tatai 
morning. But once we admit that unmistakable signs of some- 
thing were visible that morning, it may well be allowed hat 
similar symptoms may have been evident the day before, ? 
not so clearly. I happen to know from the most private source 
(well, you may assume that Yulia Mihailovna later on, 
triumph but almost in remors^for a woman ^apabl^^^^^ 
complete remorse— revealed part of it to me herself) that Anarey 
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Antonovitch had gone into his wife’s room in the middle of the 
previous night, past two o'clock in the morning, had waked her 
up. and had insisted on her listening to his ’'ultimatum". He 
demanded it so insistently that she was obliged to get up from 
her bed in indignation and curl-papers, and, silting down on 
a couch, she had to listen, though with sarcastic disdain. Only 
then she grasped for the first time how far gone her Audrey 
Antonovitch was, and was secretly horrified. She ought to have 
thought what she was about and have been softened, but she 
concealed her horror and was more obstinate than ever. Like 
every wife she had her own method of treating Andrey Antono- 
vitch, which she had tried more than once already and with it 
dnven him to frenzy. Yulia Mihailovna’s method was that of 
contemptuous silence, for one hour, two, a whole day, and 
almost for three days and nights— silence whatever happened, 
whatever he said, whatever he did. even if he had clambered 
up to throw himself out of a three-storey window— a method 

for a sensitive man! Whether Yulia Mihailovna 
meant to punish her husband for his blunders of the last few 

authority in the town 

felt for her administrative abilities; whether she was indignant 
at Ins criticism of her behaviour with the young people and local 

Sfed?nrr-' r' comprehen'sion 'orhe? subtle and 

^i'<=Panovft7h-however'7a'f 

'Lf'" 1 1!" aTLghb\nTthough Andrey 

^nS'S S,." ‘ ““ .W.d''"niS 

mincing lady but like ^ boudoir of a 

have nfet toVak he 

past. I took up this posUi^^plJy"' fo? Jo'ur stkl^TofSTo^ 
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your ambition. . . . You smile sarcastically? Don't triumph, 
don’t be in a hurry. Let me tell you, madam, let me tell you 
that I should have been equal to this position, and not only this 
position but a dozen positions like it, for I have abilities; but 
with you, madam, with you — it’s impossible, for with you here 
I have no abilities. There cannot be two centres, and you have 
created two — one of mine and one in your boudoir — two centres 
of power, madam, but T won’t allow it, I won't allow itl In 
the service, as in marriage, there must be one centre, two are 
impossible. . . . How have you repaid me?” he went on. “Our 
marriage has been nothing but your proving to me all the time, 
every hour, that I am a nonentity, a fool, and even a rascal, 
and I have been ail the time, every hour, forced in a degrading 
way to prove to you that I am not a nonentity, not a fool at 
all, and that I impress everyone with my honourable character. 
Isn't that degrading for both sides?” 

At this point he began rapidly stamping with both feet on 
the carpet, so that Yulia Mihailovna was obliged to get up with 
stern dignity. He subsided quickly, but passed to being pathetic 
and began sobbing (yes, sobbing ! ), beating himself on the breast 
almost lor five minutes, getting more and more frantic at Yulia 
Mihailovna’s profound silence. At last he made a fatal blunder, 
and let slip that he was jealous of Pyotr Stepanovitch. Realising 
that he had made an utter fool of himself, he became savagely 
furious, and shouted that he "would not allow them to deny 
God” and that he would "send her salon of irresponsible infidels 
packing”, that the governor of a province was bound to believe 
in God "and so his wife was too”, that he wouldn't put up with 
these young men; that "you, madam, for the sake of your own 
dignity, ought to have thought of your husband and to have 
stood up for his intelligence even if he were a man of poor 
abilities (and I’m by no means a man of poor abilities ! ), and yet 
it’s your doing that eveiyone here despises me, it was you put 
them all up to it!” He shouted that he would annihilate the 
woman question, that he would eradicate every trace of it, that 
to-morrow he would forbid and break up their silly fete for the 
benefit of the governesses (damn them!), that the first 
he came across to-morrow morning he would dnve out ot t 
province "with a Cossack ! I'll make a point of it ! he shrieked^ 
"Do you know,” he screamed, "do you know that 
are inciting men at the factory, and that I know it. m 
tell you, I know the names of four of these lascals and^^ 
am going out of my mind, hopelessly, hopelessly 1 . • • 
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But at this point Yulia Mihailovna suddenly broke her silence 
and sternly announced that she had long been aware of these 
criminal designs, and that it was all foolishness, and that he had 
taken it too seriously, and that as for these mischievous fellows, 
she knew not only those four but all of them (it was a lie); but 
that she had not the faintest intention of going out of her mind 
on account of it, but, on the contrary, had all the more con- 
fidence m her intelligence and hoped to bring it all to a har- 
rnonious conclusion: to encourage the young people, to bring 
them to reason, to show them suddenly and unexpectedly that 
their designs were known, and then to point out to them new 
aims for rational and more noble activity. 

Oh how can I describe the effect of this on Audrey Antono- 
vitch! Hearing that Pyotr Stcpanovitch had duped him again 
and had made a fool of him so coarsely, that he had told her 
much more than he had told him, and sooner than him, and 
that perhaps Pyotr Stcpanovitch was the chief instigator of all 
these cnminal designs — he flew into a frenzy. "Senseless but 

his bonds at one blow. 

send him to the fortress, or— I shall 
jump out of window before your eyes this minute ! " 

at once greeted this tirade 

Tmo oLk prolonged ringing laughter, going off 

Parisfan L re« theatre when a 

Plav a con, {°'’ ^ ® ’"‘“’^red thousand to 

j-ealous o?her ® face for daring to be 

m k rushed to the window, but sudden) v stormed as 

whufl":‘cor;°se“'^ acrothLt^ran" 

ladv^ ‘ha laughing 


Yulia, do you know,” he said in a gasp- 
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shivered all over with an agonising, feverish treir-or. Discon- 
nected and irrelevant things kept coming into his mind: at one 
minute he thought of the old clock which used to hang on 
his wall fifteen years ago in Petersburg and had lost the minute- 
hand: at another of the cheerful clerk, Millebois, and how they 
had once caught a sparrow together in Alexandrovsky Park and 
had laughed so that they could be heard all over the park, 
remembering that one of them was already a college assessor. 

I imagine that about seven in the morning he must have fallen 
asleep without being aware of it himself, and must have slept 

with enjoyment, with agreeable dreams. r u j 

Waking about ten o’clock, he jumped wildly out of bed, 
remembering everything at once, and slapped himself on the 
head; he refused his breakfast, and would see neither Blum nor 
the chief of the police nor the clerk who came to remind him that 
he was expected to preside over a meeting that morning; he 
would listen to nothing, and did not want to understand. He ran 
like one possessed to Yulia Mihailovna's part of the house. There 
Sofya Antropovna, an old lady of good family who had 
years with Yulia Mihailovna, explained to him that his wife had 
set off at ten o'clock that morning with a large company in three 

carriages to Varvara Petrovna Stavrogin s, 
look over the place with a view to the second fete which was 
planned for a fortnight later, and that the visit to-day had bee 
arranged with Varvara Petrovna three days before Ovc 

whelmed with this news, Andrey Antonovitch returned to ^ 

study and impulsively ordered the horses He 
wait for them to be got ready. His soul was hungenng for Yi^ha 
Mihailovna— to look at her, to be near her for five nimute. 
perhaps she would glance at him, notice him, would ^ 

before'! forgive him . . 0-oh! "Aren’t the horses mady? 

Mechanically he opened a thick book lying 
sometimes used to try his fortune in this way with a book, open^ 
ing it at random and reading the three lines at ‘he *0P 
rieht-hand page.) What turned up was : Tout est ^ 
mieux dans le meilleur des mondes possibles. —Voltaire 
dide. He uttered an ejaculation of contempt and ran to g 

that 

he suddenly told hirn to turn and drive back to th^^^/d 

him "Drive fast; please dnve fast! the carriage, 

town wall "master told me to stop again , got out of the K 
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and went across the road into the field: I thought he felt ill, 
but he stopped and began looking at the flowers, and so he stood 
for a time. It was strange, really; I began to feel quite uneasy." 
This was the coachman’s testimony. I remember the weather 
that morning: it was a cold, clear, but windy September day; 
before Audrey Antonovitch stretched a forbidding landscape of 
bare fields from which the crop had long been harvested; there 
were a few dying yellow flowers, pitiful relics blown about by 
the howling wind. Did he want to compare himself and his fate 
with those wretched flowers battered by the autumn and the 
frost? I don’t think so; in fact I feel sure it was not so. and that 
he realised nothing about the flowers in spite of the evidence 
of the coachman and of the police superintendent, who drove 
up at that moment and asserted afterwards that he found the 
governor with a bunch of yellow flowers in his hand. This police 
superintendent, Flibusterov by name, was an ardent champion 
of authority who had only recently come to our town, but had 
alr^eady distinguished himself and become famous by his in- 
ordinate zeal, by a certain vehemence in the execution of his 
duties, and his inveterate inebriety. Jumping out of the 
carnage, and not the least disconcerted at the sight of what 
the governor was doing, he blurted out all in one breath, with 

a frantic expression, yet with an air of conviction, that "There’s 
an upset in the town". 


a Audrey Antonovitch, turning to him with 

a stem face, but without a trace of surprise or any recollection 

mvn stud™®^ coachman, as though he had been in his 

a rioU^^heTwr”"'^'"* Flibusterov, your Excellency. There’s 


Filibusters?” ^drey Antonovitch said thoughtfully 
riot.” The ShpiguUn men are making a 


"The Shpi^lin men ! . . .” 

He started and^DuMl!l'’fi him of something, 

men!” In silencf anH^ Fn '? ‘ 7- ' "The Shpignlh, 
without hLte to the cartate ^ 0 !"^ “’°“Sht, he walked 
man to drive to the town ® Th ^ coach- 

in the droshky. “ * Pohee-superintendent followed 
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space in front of his house. But no sooner did he see the resolute 
and orderly ranks of "the rioters", the cordon of police, and 
helpless (and perhaps purposely helpless) chief of police, and 
the general expectation of what he was the object, than all the 
blood rushed to his heart. With a pale face he stepped out of 
his carriage. 

"Caps off!" he said breathlessly and hardly audibly. "On 
your knees!" he squealed, to the surprise of everyone, to his 
own surprise too, and perhaps the very unexpectedness of the 
position was the explanation of what followed. Can a sledge 
on a switchback at carnival stop short as it flies down the hill? 
What made it worse,- Andrey Antonovirch had been all his life 
serene in character, and never shouted or stamped at anyone; 
and such people are always the most dangerous if it once hap- 
pens that something sets their sledge sliding down-hill. Every- 
thing was whirling before his eyes. 

"Filibusters!" he yelled still more shrilly and absurdly, and 
his voice broke. He stood, not knowing what he was going to 
do, but knowing and feeling in his whole being that he certainly 
would do something directly. 

"Lord!" was heard from the crowd. A lad began crossing 
himself: three or four men actually did try to kneel down, but 
the whole mass moved three steps forward, and suddenly 
all began talking at once: "Your Excellency ... we 
were hired for a term ... the manager . . . you mustn't 
say," and so on and so on. It was impossible to distinguish 
anything. 

Alas! Andrey Antonovitch could distinguish nothing: the 
flowers were still in his hands. The riot was as real to him as 
the prison carts were to Stepan Troflmovitch. And flitting to 
and fro in the crowd of "rioters" who gazed open-eyed at him. 
he seemed to see Pyotr Stepanovitch, who had egged them on— 
Pyotr Stepanovitch, whom he hated and whose image had never 
left him since yesterday. 

"Rods!" he cried even more unexpectedly. A dead silence 
followed. 

From the facts I have learnt and those I have conjectured, 
this must have been what happened at the beginning; but I have 
no such, exact information for what followed, nor can I con- 
jecture it so easily. There are some facts, however. 

In the first place, rods were brought on the scene with strange 
rapidity: they had evidently been got ready beforehand m 
expectation by the intelligent chief of the police. Not more than 
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two, or at most three, were actually Hogged, however; that fact 
I wish to lay stress on. It's an absolute fabrication to say that 
the whole crowd of rioters, or at least half of them, were 
punished. It is a nonsensical story, too, that a poor but respect- 
able lady was caught as she passed by and promptly ihrashcd; 
yet I read myself an account of this incident afterwards among 
the provincial items of a Petersburg newspaper. Many people 
in the town talked of an old woman called Avdotya Petrovna 
Tarapygin, who lived in the almshouse by the cemetery. She 
was said, on her way home from visiting a friend, to have forced 
her way into the crowd of spectators through natural curiosity. 
Seeing what was going on. she cried out: “What a shame !'“ 
and spat on the ground, hor this it was said she had been seized 


and flogged too. This story not only appeared in print, but 
in our excitement we positively got up a subscription for her 
benefit. I subscribed twenty kopecks myself. And would you 
believe it? It appears now that there was no old woman called 
Tarapygin living in the almshouse at all! I went to inquire at 
the almshouse by the cemetery myself; they had never heard 
of anyone called Tarapygin there, and, what's more, they were 
quite offended when I told them the story that was going round. 
I mention this fabulous Avdotya Petrovna because what hap- 
pened to her (if she really had existed) very nearly happened 
to Stepan Trofimovitch. Possibly, indeed, his adventure mav 
nave been at the bottom of the ridiculous talc about the old 
woman, that is. as the gossip went on growing he was trans- 
formed into this old dame. 

What I find most difficult to understand is how he came to 
Slip away from me as soon as he got into the square. As I had 

him something very unpleasant, I wanted to take 

nim round the square straight to the entrance to the governor's 

curiosity was roused, and I stopped only for one 

I looked ^ and suddenly 

side ^ Trofimovitch no longer at my 

daneerouH^''"^^ ^ the most 

^ ^ himrthe very 

looked Quietlv ^ seized him by the arm; but he 

authority ^ ^ proudly at me with an air of immense 

ine note in a voice which quivered on a break- 

before us in dealing with people so unceremoniously 

open square, what is to be expected from ihai 
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man, for instance ... if he happens to act on his o^vn 
authority?" 

And shaking with indignation and with an intense desire to 
defy them, he pointed a menacing, accusing finger at Flibus- 
terov, who was gazing at us open-eyed two paces away. 

“That man!" cried the latter, blind with rage. "What man? 
And who are you?" He stepped up to him, clenching his fist. 
"Who are you?" he roared ferociously, hysterically, and desper- 
ately. {I must mention that he knew Stepan Trofimovitch per- 
fectly well by sight.) Another moment and he would have 
certainly seized him by the collar; but luckily, hearing him 
shout, Lembke turned his head. He gazed intensely but with 
perplexity at Stepan Trofimovitch, seeming to consider some- 
thing, and suddenly he shook his hand impatiently. Flibusterov 
was checked. I drew Stepan Trofimovitch out of the crowd, 
though perhaps he may have wished to retreat himself. 

"Home, home,” I insisted: "it was certainly thanks to 
Lembke that we were not beaten." 

"Go. my friend; I am to blame for exposing you to this. 
You have a future and a career of a sort before you, while I — 
nton heure est sonnee.“ 

He resolutely mounted the governor's steps. The hall-porter 
knew me; I said that we both wanted to see Yulia Mihailovna. 
We sat down in the waiting-room and waited. I was unwilling 
to leave my friend, but I thougnt it unnecessary to say anything 
more to him. He had the air of a man who had consecrated 
himself to certain death for the sake of his country. We sat 
down, not side by side, but in different comers— 1 nearer to the 
entrance, he at some distance facing me, with his head bent in 
thought, leaning lightly on his stick. He held his wide-brimmed 
hat in his left hand. We sat like that for ten minutes. 


II 

Lembke suddenly came in with rapid steps, accompanied by 
the chief of police, looked absent-mindedly at us and, taking 
no notice of ns. was about to pass into his study on the 
Stepan Trofimovitch stood before him blocking his way. The 
tall figure of Stepan Trofimovitch, so unlike other people s, made 

an impression. Lembke stopped. . 

"Who is this?" he muttered, puzzled, as if he were questioning 
the chief of police, though he did not turn his head towards him. 
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and was all the time gazing at Stepan Trofimovitch. 

“Retired college assessor. Slcpan Trofimovitch Verhovensky, 
your Excellency," answered Stepan Trofimovitch, bowing 
majestically. His Excellency went on staring at him with a very 
blank expression, however. 

“What is it?" And with the curtness of a great official he 
turned his ear to Stepan Trofimovitch with disdainful impati- 
ence, taking him for an ordinary person with a written petition 
of some sort. 

“I was visited and mv house was searched to-day by an 
official acting in your Excellency's name; therefore I am 
desirous ..." 

“Name? Name?" Lembke asked impatiently, seeming sud- 
denly to have an inkling of something. Stepan Trofimovitch 
repeated his name still more majestically. 

A-a-ah ! It’s . . . that hotbed . . . You have shown 
yourself, sir, in such a light. . . . Are you a professor? a pro- 
fessor?" 


“I once had the honour of giving some lectures to the young 
men of the X university." 

“The young men!" Lembke seemed to start, though 1 am 
ready to bet that he grasped very little of what was going on 
or even, perhaps, did not know with whom he was talking. 

That, sir, I won’t allow," he cried, suddenly getting terribly 
angry. “I won’t allow young men! It’s all these manifestos? 
Its an assault on society, sir, a piratical attack, filibustering. 
• . . What is your request?" 

“On the contrary, your wife requested me to read something 

to-morrow at her fete. I’ve not come to make a request, but to 
ask for my rights. ..." 

, There'll be no fete. I won't allow your 

^ ^ lecture?" he screamed furiously. 

I should be very glad if you would speak to me rather more 

^htely, your Excellency, without stamping or shouting at me 
as though I were a boy," 

T understand whom you are speaking to?" said 

Lembke, turning enmson. 

“Perfectly, your Excellency." 

Ynn^ protecting society while you are destroying it I . . . 

tutor 'in ihl about you, though: you used to be a 

tutor in the house of Madame Stavrogin?" 

of Madai 
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And have been for twenty 3’ears the hotbed of all that has 
now accumulated ... all the truits. ... 1 believe I saw you 
just now in the square. You'd better look out, sir, you’d better 
look out; your way of thinking is well known. You may be 
sure that 1 keep my eye on you. I cannot allow your lectures, 
sir, 1 cannot. Don t come with such requests to me.'^ 

He would have passed on again. 

1 repeat that your Excellency is mistaken; it was your wife 
who asked me to give, not a lecture, but a literary reading at 
the fete to-morrow. But I decline to do so in any case now. 
1 humbly request that you will explain to me if possible how, 
why. and for what reason I was subjected to an official search 
to-day? Some of my books and papers, private letters to me. 
were taken from me and wheeled through the town in a barrow." 

Who searched you?' said Lembke, starting and returning 
to full consciousness of the position. He suddenly flushed all 
over. He turned quickly to the chief of police. At that moment 
the long, stooping, and awkward figure of Blum appeared in 
the doorway. 

“'Why, this official here," said Stepan Trofimovitch. indicat- 
ing him. Blum came forward with a face that admitted his 
responsibility, but showed no contrition. 

Voiis ne faites que des betises/' Lembke threw at him in a 
tone of vexation and anger, and suddenly he was transformed 
and completely himself again. 

Excuse me," he muttered, utterly disconcerted and turning 
absolutely crimson, "all this ... all this was probably a mere 
blunder, a misunderstanding . . . nothing but a misunder- 
standing." 

"Your Excellency," observed Stepan Trofimovitch, "once 
when I was young I saw a characteristic incident. In the 
corridor of a theatre a man ran up to another and gave him a 
sounding smack in the face before the whole public. Perceiving 
at once that his victim was not the person whom he had in- 
tended to chastise but someone quite different who only slightly 
resembled him, he pronounced angrily, with the haste of one 
whose moments are precious — as your Excellency did just now 
— 'I’ve made a mistake . . . excuse me, it was a misunder- 
standing, nothing but a misunderstanding'. And when the 
offended man remained resentful and cried out. he observed to 
him, with extreme annoyance: 'Why, I tell you it was a mis- 
understanding. What are you crying out about?' " 

"That's . . . that's very amusing, of course" — Lembke gave 
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a wry smile — “but . . . but can’t you see how unhappy I arn 
myself?” 

He almost screamed, and seemed about to hide his face in his 
hands. 

This unexpected and piteous exclamation, almost a sob, was 
almost more than one could bear. It was probably the first 
moment since the previous day that he had full, vivid con- 
sciousness of all that had happened — and it was followed by 
complete, humiliating despair that 'could not be disguised— who 
knows, in another minute he n.ight have sobbed aloud. For the 
first moment Stepan Trofimovitch looked wildly at him; then 
he suddenly bowed his head and in a voice pregnant with feel- 
ing pronounced : 

“Your Excellency, don't trouble yourself with my petulant 

complaint, and only give orders for my books and letters to be 
restored to me . . .” 

He was interrupted. At that ver>^ instant Yulia Mihailovna 
returned and entered noisily with all the party which had 
accompanied her. But at this point 1 should like to tell my 
story in as much detail as possible. 


Ill 

In the first place, the whole company who had filled threo 
carnages crowded into the waiting-room. There was a special 
entrance to Yuha Mihailovna's apartments on the left as ono 
entered the house; but on this occasion they all went throueh 
the waiting-room— and I imagine just because Stepan Trofimo- 

“r l^^ause all that had happened to him as 
well as the bhpiguhn affair had reached Yulia Mihailovna's ears 

Lyamshin, who for some mis- 

hronphl h ^ happening in the town before anyone else 
brought her the news. With spiteful glee he hired a wretchec^ 

Cosack nag and hastened on the way to Skvoreshniki to meet 
he returning cavalcade with the diverting intelligence I fanev 

I^li tirdL^ncfried Y^ha Mihailovna was 

ably only fo? an instant '“rr "“"Trising news, but prob- 

instLce could not " 

had impressed unnn ? Pyotr Stepanovitch 

ruffian oueht tn'^S « that the Shpigulin 

had for some time na Pyotr Stepanovitch certainly 

laa lor some time past been a great authority in her eyes. ' 'But 
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. . . anyway, I shall make him pay for it.” she doubtless re- 
flected, the "he'', of course, referring to her spouse. I must 
observe in passing that on this occasion, as though purposely, 
Pyotr Stepanovitch had taken no part in the expedition, and no 
one had seen him all day. I must mention too. by the way, that 
Varvara Petrovna had come back to the town with her guests 
(in the same carriage with Yulia Mihailovna) in order to be 
present at the last meeting of the committee which was arrang- 
ing the fete for the next day. ' She too must have been interested, 
and perhaps even agitated, by the news about Stepan Trofimo- 
vitch communicated by Lyamshin. 

The hour of reckoning for Andrey Antonovitch followed at 
once. Alas! he felt that from the first glance at his admirable 
wife. With an open air and an enchanting smile she went quickly 
up to Stepan Trofimovitch, held out her exquisitely gloved hand, 
and greeted him with a perfect shower of flattering phrases — 
as though the only thing she cared about that morning was to 
make haste to be charming to Stepan Trofimovitch because at 
last she saw him in her house. There was not one hint of the 
search that morning: it was as though she knew nothing of it. 
There was not one word to her husband, not one glance in his 
direction — as though he had not been in the room. What’s 
more, she promptly confiscated Stepan Trofimovitch and carried 
him off to the drawing-room — as though he had had no interview 
with Lcmbke, or as though it was not worth prolonging if he 
had. I repeat again, I think that in this, Yulia Mihailovna, 
in spite of her aristocratic tone, made another great mistake. 
And Karmazinov particularly did much to aggravate this. (He 
had taken part in the exp)cdition at Yulia Mihailovna's special 
request, and in that way had, incidentally, paid his visit to 
Varvara Petrovna, and she was so poor-spirited as to be per- 
fectly delighted at it.) On seeing Stepan Trofimovitch, he called 
out from the doorway (he came in behind the rest) and pressed 
forward to embrace him, even interrupting Yulia Mihailovna. 

“What years, what ages! At last . . . excellent atm.” 

He made as though to kiss him, offering his cheek, of course, 
and Stepan Trofimovitch was so fluttered that he could not 
avoid saluting it. 

"Cher” he said to me that evening, recalling all the events 
of that day, 'T wondered at that moment which of us was the 
most contemptible : he, embracing me only to humiliate me, 
or I, despising him and his face and kissing it on the spot, 
though I might have turned away. . . . Foo!" 
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“Come, tell me about yourself, tell me everything," Kar- 
mazmov drawled and lisped, as though it were possible for him 
on the spur ol the moment to give an account of twenty-five 

m trifling was the height of 

ckte. ° 

Remember that the last time we met was at the Granovsky 
dinner in Moscow, and that twenty-four years have passed since 
then • . . btepan Irofimovitch began very reasonably (and 
consequently not at afl in the same chic style). 

“Ce cher homme,” Karmazinov interrupted with shrill 

t exaggerated friendli- 

thP^; Mihailovna; 

there he II sit down and tell us everything " 

wonfan'*"^^lL''^T " n"'"" u" ^^at peevish old 

woman. Stepan Trohmovitch went on complaining to me that 

same evening shaking with anger; "we were almost boys! and 

cour^e5' "" • ' ‘ h^dme, of 

Yuiia Mihailovna's drawing-room filled up quirkly Varvari 
Petrovna was particularly excited, though she tried to appear 

different, but I caught her once or twice glancing with hatred 
fit Karmazinov and with wTath at u 

p £- r;r ^33= 

young men who made un Yulia^Mihaflovn? ° f ''*^'2®'' 
among whom this vuleLitv wJl Va^n f --f.t'nue. and 

cheap cynicism for wit, I Lticed two or^thre^ new"fa“’ 

doctor, a sturdy old fellow who Lot loudlVl^ 

zest at his own wit; and lastiv ^ laughing with great 

Petersburg like an automaton figure witrtZ®/""^ 

state dignitaiy and a fearfiillv deportment of a 

that Yulia Mihailovna had a ^ve^ hfnh "'- 

and was even a little anxious nPtho®-^ opinion of this visitor, 
making on him. ^ mipression her ialon was 

« d.i.% „ ,“j«» b » .ig 
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life of a man of our time and of certain convictions, even after an 

years, is bound to seem monotonous . . 

1 he German went off into a Joud abrupt guffaw like a neigh 
evidently imagining that Stepan Trofimovitch had said -some- 
thing exceedingly funny. The latter gazed on him with studied 
amazement, but produced no effect on him whatever. The 
prince, too, looked at the German, turning head, collar and all, 
towards him and putting up his pince-nez, though without the 
slightest curiosity. 

"... Is bound to seem monotonous," Stepan Trofimovitch 
intentionally repeated, drawling each word as deliberately and 
nonchalantly as possible. "And so my life has been throughout 
this quarter of a century, et comme on irouve partout plus de 
moines que de raison, and as I am entirely of this opinion, it has 
come to pass that throughout this quarter of a century I , . 

'‘C’esi charmant. les moines." whispered Yulia Mihailovna, 
turning to Varvara Petrovna, who was sitting beside her. 

Varvara Petrovna responded with a look of pride. But 
Karmazinov could not stomach the success of the French phrase, 
and quickly and shrilly interrupted Stepan Trofimovitch. 

. "As for me, I am quite at rest on that score, and for the past 
seven years I've been settled at Karlsruhe. And last year, when 
it was proposed by the town council to lay down a new water- 
pipe, I felt in my heart that this question of water-pipes in 
Karlsruhe was dearer and closer to my heart than all the ques- 
tions of my precious Fatherland ... in this period of so-called 
reform." 

"I can't help sympathising, though it goes against the grain," 
sighed Stepan Trofimovitch, bowing his head significantly. 

Yulia Mihailovna was triumphant: the conversation was 
becoming profound and taking a political turn. 

"A drain-pipe?" the doctor inquired in a loud voice. 

"A water-pipe, doctor, a water-pipe, and I positively assisted 
them in drawing up the plan." 

The doctor went off into a deafening guffaw. Many people 
followed his example, laughing in the face of the doctor, who 
remained unconscious of it and was highly delighted that every- 
one was laughing. 

"You must allow me to differ from you, Karmazinov," Yulia 
Mihailovna hastened to interpose. "Karlsruhe is all very well, 
but you are fond of mystifying people, and this time we don't 
believe you. What Russian writer has presented so many modem 
types, has brought forward so many contemporary problems, 
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has put his finger on the most vital modern points which make 
up the ty^ of the modem man of action? You, only you and 
no one else. Ifs no use your assuring us of your coldness 

“of sr ■" 

• lisped Karmazinov. "I have nortraverl 

Pogozhev all the failings of the Slavonhils 
Westerners' Nikodimov all the failings of the 

'•Buri'di“th-^K®,”>! whispered slyly. 

-r - isz 

"rat' S 

^ S?dr t^: 

in grateful ackno vledlment of he P''b'in 

which it has for so manTvear ometeTh ""‘husiasm with 
to true Russian thought ” ^ ^ ^ iinswerv-ing loyalty 

-Yes °f bliss, 

depart and there"’* .'in"’LrlsrX^ ^ h 

Lik^man '"I maudhn. 

them amongst us)°"he^could"n"t"^^ numbers of 

limp at once, in spite of hi ° and began to be 

this IS pardonable. They sav That*nn® "f'*' ^ consider 

positively blurted out in private conve^ ^bakespeares 

’»en can't do otherwise" Ind L o^ great 

unaware of it. ' ^ “n’ and, what's more, was 

don Jour" duty^*a'ltts^eft*L"t'llV^^^ 

to cbse our eyes without seeking a rwal"’7 h u 

Give me the address and I fhall eo foo-” 

your tomb," said the Geman aulir^ to visit 

They send cofdspq ’-i ^nimoderatelv. 

important young Jen“sa^d\nlp"er^^^^^^^ one ol the less 
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Lyamshin positively shrieked with delight. Yulia Mihailovna 

frowned. Nikolay Stavrogin walked in. -j i j 

“Why. I was told that you were locked up?” he said aloud, 

addressing Stepan Trofimovitch before everyone else. 

“No, it was a case of unlocking,” jested Stepan Trofimovitch. 
“But I hope that what’s happened will have no influence on 
what I asked you to do,” Yulia Mihailovna put in again. “1 
trust that you will not let this unfortunate annoyance, of which 
I had no idea, lead you to disappoint our eager expectations 
and deprive us of the enjoyment of hearing your reading at our 

literary matinee.” 

“I don’t know, I . . . now ...” 

“Really I am so unlucky, Varvara Petrovna . . . and 
only fancy, just when I was so longing to make the personal 
acquaintance of one of the most remarkable and independent 
intellects of Russia— and here Stepan Trofimovitch suddenly 

talks of deserting us.” . , , _ , ^ ^ 

“Your compliment is uttered so audibly that I ought 

tend not to hear it,” Stepan Trofimovitch said neatly, but I 

cannot believe that my insignificant presence is so indispensable 

at your fete to-morrow. However, I . . . ., , , ,• 

■'Why you'll spoil him 1” cried Pyotr Stepanovitch, bursting 

into the room. "I've only just got him m hand— and m one 
morning he has been searched, arrested, taken by the collar by a 
Doliceman, and here ladies arc cooing to him in the governor s 
drawing-room. Every bone in his body is aching with rapture, 
in his wildest dreams he had never hoped for 8°°d fortu^ 
Now he’ll begin informing against the Socialists after this. 

■ Impossrble, Pyotr SteVnovitch! Socia ism is too grand 
an idea to be unrecognised by Stepan Trofimovitch. Y 

Mihailovna took up the gauntlet with energy. 

'Tt’s a great idea but its exponents arc not always great men, 

SteU Trofimovitch ended, address- 

Sir. « h 

Ignoring listened gloomily to the conversation. Hearing 

L^lhision to Ae^ events^or 

“arched, prominent collar: then suddenly he seemed to start on 
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hearing the voice of Pyotr Stepanovitch and seeing him burst 
in; and no sooner had Stepan Trofimovitch uttered his phrase 
about Socialists than Lembke went up to him, pushing against 
Lyamshin, who at once skipped out of the way with an affected 
gesture of surprise, rubbing his shoulder and pretending that he 
had been terribly bruised. 

* I ■ ■ I , to Stepan Trofimovitch. 

vigorously gripping the hand of the dismayed gentleman and 

squeezing It with all his might in both of his. "Enough! The 

mibusters of our day are unmasked. Not another word. 
Measures have been taken. . . 

He spoke loudly enough to be heard by all the room and con- 
cluded with energy The impression he produced was poignant. 
Everybody felt that something was wrong. I saw Yulia 

fcddenrVfto an'^' heightened by a trivial 

b.Th^'^h* ‘‘“‘“hly towards the dLr' 

he had hardly taken two steps when he stumbled over a 

s7ifl’ Sh r he stood 

a oud “rhln stumbled, and, uttering 

mm 

managed to do, but five minutes la^wTh ’^hhailovna 
utmost to appear comoos^d She i r / her 

Antonovitch Ls rathe^r excited buffi ‘hat Andrey 

he had been like tiJal from a ch Id th "°‘hing, that 

better", and that th^ * child, that she knew "much 

up. Then followed a few flatT''* certainly cheer him 

simply from civility^ and aloud Trofimovifeh 

the committee to own the ■"vitabon to the members of 

who were not meSof X e"® ‘hen, all 

but the painful incidents of thirfXlXX''"'''*''''' 

that Liza looked quickly and intent! Stavrogin came in 

time unable to take her XsX h X* =» '°''g 
It attracted attention. I Alavrikv '®®t 


her, but evidently changed his intention and drew himself up 
quickly, looking round at everyone with a guilty air. Nikolay 
Vsyevolodovitch too excited curiosity; his face was paler than 
usual and there was a strangely absent-minded look in his eyes. 
After flinging his question at Stepan Trofimovitch he seemed to 
forget about him altogether, and I really believe he even forgot 
to speak to his hostess. He did not once look at Liza — not 
because he did not want to, but I am certain because he did not 
notice her either. And suddenly, after the brief silence that 
followed Yulia Mihailovna's invitation to open the meeting 
without loss of time, Liza’s musical voice, intentionally loud, 
was heard. She called to Stavrogin. 

“Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, a captain who calls himself a 
relation of yours, the brother of your wife, and whose name is 
Lebyadkin, keeps writing impertinent letters to me, complain- 
ing of you and offering to tell me some secrets about you. If he 
really is a connection of yours, please tell him not to annoy me, 
and save me from this unpleasantness." 

There was a note of desperate challenge in these words — 
everyone realised it. The accusation was unmistakable, though 
perhaps it was a surprise to herself. She was like a man who 
shuts his eyes and throws himself from the roof. 

But Nikolay Stavrogin’s answer was even more astounding. 

To begin with, it was strange that he was not in the least 
surprised and listened to Liza with unruffled attention. There 
was no trace of either confusion or anger in his face. Simply, 
firmly, even with an air of perfect readiness, he answered the 
fatal question ; 

“Yes, I have the misfortune to be connected with that man. 

I have been the husband of his sister for nearly five years. You 
may be sure I will give him your message as soon as possible, 
and I'll answer for it that he shan’t annoy you again." 

I shall never forget the horror that was reflected on the face 
of Varvara Petrovna. With a distracted air she got up from her 
seat, lifting up her right hand as though to ward off a blow. 
Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch looked at her, looked at Liza, at the 
spectators, and suddenly smiled with infinite disdain; he walked 
deliberately out of the room. Everyone saw how Liza leapt up 
from the sofa as soon as he turned to go and unmistakably made 
a movement to run after him. But she controlled herself and 
did not run after him; she went quietly out of the room with- 
out saying a word or even looking at anyone, accompanied, of 
course, by Mavriky Nikolaevitch, who rushed after her. 
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The uproar and the gossip that night in the town I will not 
attempt to describe. Varvara Petrovna shut herself up in her 
town house and Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, ii was said, went 
straight to Skvoreshniki without seeing his motncr. Stepan 
Troftmovitch sent me that evening to cette chere amie to implore 
her to allow him to come to her. but she would not see me He 
was terribly overwhelmed; he shed tears. “Such a marriagei 
Such a marnage! Such an awful thing in the family! “ he kept 
repeating He remembered Karmazinov. however, and abused 
him tembly. He set to work vigorously to prepare for the read- 

temperament!— rehearsed before the 

t witticisms uttered 

Jfnf ^1? T written down in a separate 

'^sert into his reading next day. ^ 

My dear, I do this for the sake of a great idea “ he said 
to me, obviously justifying himself. "CA® ami. I have been 
^ationary for twenty-five years and suddenly I've begun to 
move-whither, I know not_but I've begun to move"® '' 


PART III 


CHAPTER I 

THE FETE^FIRST PART 

I 

T he fete took place in spite of all the perplexities of the pre^ 
ceding “Shpigulin” day. I believe that even if Lembke had 
died the previous night, the fete would still have taken place 
next morning — so peculiar was the significance Yulia Mihailovna 
attached to it. Alas! up to the last moment she was blind and 
had no inkling of the state of public feeling. No one believed at 
last that the festive day would pass without some tremendous 
scandal, some “catastrophe" as some people expressed it, rub- 
bing their hands in anticipation. Many people, it is true, tried 
to assume a frowning and diplomatic countenance; but, speak- 
ing generally, every Russian is inordinately delighted at any 
public scandal and disorder. It is true that we did feel some- 
thing much more serious than the mere craving for a scandal: 
there was a general feeling of iiritation, a feeling of implacable 
resentment: everyone seemed thoroughly disgusted with every- 
thing. A kind of bewildered cynicism, a forced, as it were, 
strained cynicism was predominant in everyone. The only 
people who were free from bewilderment were the ladies, and 
they were clear on only one point : their remorseless detestation 
of Yulia Mihailovna. Ladies of all shades of opinion were agreed 
in this. And she, poor dear, had no suspicion* up to the last 
hour she was persuaded that she was “surrounded by followers", 
and that they were still “fanatically devoted to her". 

I have already hinted that some low fellows of different sorts 
had made their appearance amongst us. In turbulent times 
of upheaval or transition low characters always come to the 
front everywhere. I am not speaking now of the so-called 
“advanced" people who are always in a hurry to be in advance 
of everyone else (their absorbing anxiety) and who always have 
some more or less definite, though often very stupid, aim. ho, 
I am speaking only of the riff-raff. In every penod of tran^tion 
this riff-raff, which exists in every society, rises to the surface, 
and is not only without any aim but has not even a symptom 
of an idea, and merely does its utmost to give expression to 
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uneasiness and impatience. Moreover, this riff-raff almost 
aJways falls unconsciously under the control of the little group 
of advanced people” who do act with a definite aim, and tins 
little group can direct all this rabble as it pleases, if only it does 
not itself consist of absolute idiots, which, however, is some- 
times the case. It is said among us, now that it is ail over, that 
Pyotr Stepanovitch was directed by the I nternationale , and 
Yulia Mihailovna by Pyotr Stepanovitch. while she controlled, 
under his rule, a rabble of all sorts. The more sober minds 
amongst us wonder at themselves now. and can’t understand 
how they carne to be so foolish at the time. 

What constituted the turbulence of our time and what tran'^i- 
bon It was we were passing through I don’t know, nor I think 
does anyone, unless it were some of those visitors of ours Yet 
the most worthless fellows suddenly gained predominant in- 

thAn^fh ^ criticising everything sacred, though till 

then they had not dared to open their mouths, while the Icadintr 
people, who had till then so satisfactorily kept the upper hand^ 

sZere^Tn' their "peace. L"me even 

^"^y^t^ikov, like Gogol's Tentyotnikov^drivel- 
ling home-bred editions of Radishtchev, wretched little Tews 
with a mournful but haughty smile, guffawing foreigners poets 
of advanced tendencies from the capital, poets who rJiad^un 

ta lent^^m?* ‘aired boots for the lack of tendencies or 

n he^e udden7v"™-'’'=d'""°"r“‘ woman qu^s^^ 

over whom? Sver the If t. 

with wooden legfover he’ vefT °ver generals 
our local society Sinrp » ^ net and inaccessible ladies of 

beck and ca7 ^f this rabbTe^^^^ 
trophe with her son our nthlr^^l 

pardoned for thek ’temf rf Minervas may well be 

attributed, as I have SfS ^ow all this is 

This idea has taken such root that ff Internalionak. 
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that he had beyond a shadow of doubt been for fully three 
months under the influence of the Internationale. When with 
every deference for his years and services he was invited to be 
more definite, he stuck firmly to his original statement, though 
he could produce no evidence except that "he had felt it in 
all his feelings", so that they cross-examined him no further. 

I repeat again, there was still even among us a small group 
who held themselves aloof from the beginning, and even locked 
themselves up. But what .lock can stand against a law of 
nature? Daughters will grow up even in the most careful 
families, and it is essential for grown-up daughters to dance. 

And so all these people, too, ended by subscribing to the 
governesses' fund. 

The ball was assumed to be an entertainment so brilliant, 
so unprecedented; marvels were told about it; there were 
rumours of princes from a distance with lorgnettes; of ten 
stewards, all young dandies, with rosettes on their left shoulder; 
of some Petersburg people who were setting the thing going; 
there was a rumour that Karmazinov had consented to increase 
the subscriptions to the fund by reading his Merci in the 
costume of the governesses of the district; that there would be 
a literary quadrille all in costume, and every costume would 
symbolise some special line of thought; and finally that 
"honest Russian thought" would dance in costume — which 
would certainly be a complete novelty in itself. Who would 
resist subscribing? Everyone subscribed. 


II 

The programme of the f^te was divided into two parts: the 
literary matinee from midday till four o'clock, and afterwards 
a ball from ten o’clock onwards through the night. But in this 
very programme there lay concealed germs ot disorder. In 
the first place, from the very beginning a rumour had gained 
ground among the public concerning a luncheon immediately 
after the literary matinee, or even while it was going on. during 
an interval arranged expressly for it — a free luncheon, of course, 
which would form part of the programme and be accompanied 
by champagne. The immense price of the tickets (three 
roubles) tended to confirm this rumour. “As though one would 
subscribe for nothing? The fdte is arranged tor twenty-four 
hours, so food must be provided. People will get hungry." This 
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was how people reasoned in the town. I must admit that Yulia 
Alihanovna did much to confirm this disastrous rumour by her 
own heedlessness. A month earlier, under the first spell ol the 
great project, she would babble about it to anyone she met. 
and even sent a paragraph to one of the Petersburg papers 
about the toasts and speeches arranged for her fete. What 
fascinated her most at that time was the idea of these toasts; 
she wanted to propose them herself and was continually com- 
posing them in anticipation. They were to make clear what 
was their banner (what was it? I don’t mind betting that the 
poor dear composed nothing after all), they were lo get into the 
Petersburg and Moscow papers, to touch and fascinate the higher 
^wers and then to spread the idea over all the provinces of 
Kussia rousing people to wonder and imitation. 

was essential, and as champagne 
can t be drunk on an empty stomach, it followed that a lunch 
was es^ntial too. Afterwards, when by her efforts a com- 
mittee had been formed and had attacked the subject more 

was proved clearly to her at once that it they were 
going to dream of banquets there would be very little left for the 
governesses, however well people subscribed^There were two 

difficulty; either Belshazzar's feast with toLts 
and speeches, and ninety roubles for the governesses or a con 

g ir 

revolted from paltrv mmn ^ proud spirit 

the original idea coidd ^^cided at once that if 

opposite extreme that is should rush to the 

would be the envy of other nrnl’n subscription that 

stand." she said at th^ public must under- 

mittee, "that the attainmet If ^o the com- 

mterest is infinitely lofff^r thfn universal human 

the passing moment that n- enjoyments of 

clamation of a^^t idi tit the pro- 

the most frugal^erman ball ^ content with 
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aesthetic items were invented and proposed as substitutes for 
the corporeal enjoyments. It was then that Karmazinov finally 
consented to read "Merci" (until then he had only tantalised 
them by his hesitation) and so eradicate the very idea of victuals 
from the minds of our incontinent public. So the ball was once 
more to be a magnificent function, though in a different style. 
And not to be too ethereal it was decided that tea with lemon 
and round biscuits should be served at the beginning of the ball, 
and later on “orchade” and lemonade and at the end even ices 
— but nothing else. For those who always and evtry where are 
hungry and, still more, thirsty, they might open a buffet in 
the farthest of the suite of rooms and put it in charge of Prohoro- 
vitch, the head cook of the club, who would, subject to the strict 
supervision of the committee, serve whatever was wanted, at a 
fixed charge, and a notice should be put up on the door of the 
hall that refreshments were extra. But on the morning they 
decided not to open the buffet at all for fear of disturbing the 
reading, though the buffet would have been five rooms off the 
White Hall in which Karmazinov had consented to read 
■■Merci". 

It is remarkable that the committee, and even the most 
practical people in it, attached enormous consequence to this 
reading. As for people of poetical tendencies, the marshal's 
wife, for instance, informed Karmazinov that after the reading 
she would immediately order a marble slab to be put up in the 
wall of the White Hall with an inscription in gold letters, that 
on such a day and year, here, in this place, the great writer of 
Russia and of Europe had read “Merci " on laying aside his 
pen, and so had for the first time taken leave of the Russian 
public represented by the leading citizens of our town, and that 
this inscription would be read by all at the ball, that is, only five 
hours after “Merci” had been read. I know for a fact that 
Karmazinov it was who insisted that there should be no buffet 
in the morning on any account, while he was reading, in spite of 
some protests from members of the committee that this was 
rather opposed to our way of doing things. 

This was the position of affairs, while in the town p>eopIe were 
still reckoning on a Belshazzar feast, that is, on refreshments 
provided by the committee; they believed in this to the last 
hour. Even the young ladies were dreaming of masses of sweets 
and preserves, and something more beyond their imagination. 
Everyone knew that the subscriptions had reached a huge sum, 
that all the town was struggling to go,_that people were driving 
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in from the surrounding districts, and that there were not tickets 
enough. It was known, too, that there had been some large 
subscriptions apart from the price paid for tickets: Varvara 
Petrovna, for instance, had paid three hundred roubles for her 
ticket and had given almost all the flowers from her conserva- 
tory to decorate the room. The marshal's wife, who was a 
member of the committee, provided the house and the lighting; 
the club furnished the music, the attendants, and gave up 
Prohorovitch for the whole day. There were other contribu- 
tions as well, though lesser ones, so much so indeed that the 
idea was mooted of cutting down the price of tickets from three 
roubles to two. Indeed, the committee were afraid at first that 
three roubles would be too much for young ladies to pay, and 
suggested that they might have family tickets, so that every 
family should pay for one daughter only, while the other young 
ladies of the family, even if there were a dozen specimens, 
should be admitted free. But all their apprehensions turned 
out to be groundless; it was just the young ladies who did 
come. Even the poorest clerks brought their girls, and it was 
quite evident t^hat if they had had no girls it would never have 
occurred to them to subsenbe for tickets. One insignificant 

roi!b°es ^ ^ entrance ticket that cost three 

nJl imagined what an upheaval it made in the town I 

One has only to remember that as the fete was divided int^wo 
parts every ady needed two costumes for the occMion-a morn 

eveiyfhS th^hid fn I afte^ards. had pawned 

the sheets® an7n. 'men, even 

been settling in Sol^" mattresses to the Jews, who had 

hvo years and X belr the previous 

went on. AtaoJt all numerous as time 
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marchionesses and to hJ* ^ ° 'bem ladies got up as 

of dresses on this occasion anybody. The magnificence 

neighbourhood. For a fortniVhm''f"’®k'‘'’§ “"beard of in our 
flowing wtih funnv stnri beforehand the town was over- 

to Yulia Mihailovna brought by our wits 
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Mihailovna’s album. All this reached the ears of the families 
who were the source of the jokes; I believe this was the cause 
of the general hatred of Yulia Mihailovna which had grown so 
strong in the town. People swear and gnash their teeth when 
they think of it now. But it was evident, even at the lime, that 
if the committee were to displease them in anything, or if any- 
thing went wrong at the ball, the outburst of indignation would 
be something surprising. That’s why everyone was secretly 
expecting a scandal; and if it was so confidently expected, how 
could it tail to come to pass? 

The orchestra struck up punctually at midday. Being one 
of the stewards, that is. one of the twelve “young men with a 
rosette", I saw with my own eyes how this day of ignominious 
memor)' began. It began with an enormous crush .at the doors. 
How was It that everything, including the police, went wrong 
that day? I don't blame the genuine public: the fathers of 
families did not crowd, nor did they push against anyone, in 
spite of their position. On the contrary, I am told that they were 
disconcerted even in the street, at the sight of the crowd shoving 
in a way unheard of in our town, besieging the entry and taking 
it by assault, instead of simply going in. Meanwhile the 
carriages kept driving up, and at last blocked the street. Now, 
at the time I write, I have good grounds for affirming that some 
of the lowest rabble of our town were brought in without tickets 
by Lyamshin and Liputin, possibly, too, by other people who 
were stewards like me. Anyway, some complete strangers, who 
had come from the surrounding districts and elsewhere, were 
present. As soon as these savages entered the hall they began 
asking where the buffet was, as though they had been put up to 
it beforehand, and learning that there was no buffet they began 
swearing with brutal directness, and an unprecedented insolence; 
some of them, it is true, were drunk when they came. Some of 
them were dazed like savages at the splendour of the hall, as 
they had never seen anything like it, and subsided for a minute 
gazing at it open-mouthed. This great White Hall really was 
magnificent, though the building was falling into decay: it was 
of immense size, with two rows of windows, with an old- 
fashioned ceiling covered with gilt carving, with a gallery with 
mirrors on the walls, ted and white draperies, marble statues 
(nondescript but still statues) with heavy old furniture of the 
Napoleonic period, white and gold, upholstered in red velvet. 
At the moment I am describing, a high platform had been put 
up for the literary gentlemen who were to read, and the whole 
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hall was filled with chairs like the parterre of a theatre with wide 
aisles for the audience. 

But after the first moments of surprise the most senseless 
questions and protests followed. “Perhaps we don’t care for 
a reading. . . . We’ve paid our money. . . The audience has 
been impudently swindled. . . . This is our entertainment, not 
the Lembkes’!” They seemed, in fact, to have been let in for 
this purpose. I remember specially an encounter in which the 
princeling with the stand-up collar and the face of a Dutch doll, 
whom I had met the morning before at Yulia Mihailovna's, 
distinguished himself. He had. at her urgent request, consented 
to pin a rosette of his left shoulder and to become one of our 
stewards. It turned out that this dumb wax figure could act 
after a fashion of his own, if he could not talk. When a colossal 
pock-marked captain, supported by a herd of rabble following 
at his heels, pestered him by asking “which way to the buffet?’’ 
he made a sign to a police sergeant. His hint was promptly 
acted upon, and in spite of the drunken captain’s abuse he was 
dragged out of the hall. Meantime the genuine public began to 
make its appearance, and stretched in three long files between 
the chairs. The disorderly elements began to subside, but the 
public, even the most “respectable" among them, had a dis- 
satisfied and perplexed air; some of the ladies looked positively 
scared. ^ 


At last all were seated; the music ceased. People began blow- 
ing their noses and looking about them. They waited with too 
solemn an air— which is always a bad sign. But nothing was to 
be seen yet of the Lembkes. Silks, velvets, diamonds glowed 
an^d sparkled on every side: whiffs of fragrance filled the air. 
ihe men \yere wearing all their decorations, and the old men 
were even in uniform. At last the marshal's wife came in with 
Liza. Liza had never been sc dazzlingly charming or so splen- 
didly dressed as that morning. Her hair was don? up in curls 
ler eyes sparkled, a smile beamed on her face She made an 

•*u^ she was looking for Stavropin 

Petrovna Vas there °®At the 

hTreL'^m,I)°h expression of her face: ‘why 

ihll f ? happiness, such joy. such energy and strength in 

cciniea mat Yulia Mihailovna waited till the last 
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minute for Pyotr Stepanovitch, without whom she could not stir 
a step, though she never admitted it to herself. I must mention, 
in parenthesis, that on the previous day Pyotr Stepanovitch had 
at the last meeting of the committee declined to wear the rosette 
of a steward, which had disappointed her dreadfully, even to 
the point of tears. To her surprise and, later on, her extreme dis- 
comfiture (to anticipate things) he vanished for the whole morn- 
ing and did not make his appearance at the literary matinee 
at all, so that no one met him lill evening. At last the audience 
began to manifest unmistakable signs of impatience. No one 
appeared on the platform either. The back rows began applaud- 
ing, as in a theatre. The elderly gentlemen and the ladies 
frowned. “The Lembkes are really giving themselves unbear- 
able airs." Even among the better part of the audience an 
absurd whisper began to gain ground that perhaps there would 
not be a fete at all, that Lembke perhaps was really unwell, 
and so on and so on. But, thank God, the Lembkes at last 
appeared, she was leaning on his arm; I must confess I was in 
great apprehension myself about their appearance. But the 
legends were disproved, and the truth was triumphant. The 
audience seemed relieved. Lembke himself seemed perfectly 
well. Everyone, I remember, was of that opinion, for it can be 
imagined how many eyes were turned on him. I may mention, 
as characteristic of our society, that there were very few of the 
better-class people who saw reason to suppose that there was 
anything wrong with him, his conduct seemed to them per- 
fectly normal, and so much so that the action he had taken in 
the square the morning before was accepted and approved. 

“That's how it should have been from the first," the higher 
officials declared. “If a man begins as a philanthropist he has 
to come to the same thing in the end, though he does not see 
that it was necessary from the point of view of philanthropy 
itself"— that, at least, was the opinion at the club. They only 
blamed him for having lost his temper. “It ought to have been 
done more coolly, but there, he is a new man," said the 

authorities. ... 

All eyes turned with equal eagerness to Yulia Mihailovna. Of 
course no one has the right to expect from me an exact account 
in regard to one point: that is a mysterious, a feminine ques- 
tion. But I only know one thing: on the evening of the previous 
day she had gone into Audrey Antonovitch's study and was 
there with him till long after midnight. Andrey Antonovitch 
was comforted and forgiven. The husband and wife came to 
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a complete understanding, everything was forgotten, and when 
at the end of the interview Lembke went down on his knees, 
recalling with horror the linal incident of the previous night, 
the exquisite hand, and after it the lips of his wife, checked 
the fervent flow of penitent phrases of the chivalrously delicate 
gentleman who was limp with emotion. Everyone could see the 
happiness in her face. She walked in with an open-hearted air, 
wearing a magnificent dress. She seemed to be at the very 
pinnacle of her heart's desires, the fete — the goal and crown 
of her diplomacy — was an accomplished fact. As they walked 
to their seats in front of the platform, the Lembkes bowed in 
all directions and responded to greetings. They were at once 
surrounded. The marshal's wife got up to meet them. 

But at that point a horrid misunderstanding occurred; the 
orchestra, apropos of nothing, struck up a flourish, not a 
triumphal march of any kind, but a simple flourish such as was 
played at the club when someone’s health was dnink at an 


official dinner. I know now that Lyamshin, in his capacity of 
steward, had arranged this, as though in honour of the Lembkes’ 
entrance. Of course he could always excuse it as a blunder or 
excessive zeal. . . . Alas! I did not know at the time that they 
no longer cared even to find excuses, and that all such con- 
siderations were from that day a thing of the past. But the 
flourish was not the end of it: in the midst of the ve.x'atious 
astonishment and the smiles of the audience there was a sudden 

hurrah from the end of the hall and from the gallery also, 
apparently in Lembke's honour. The hurrahs were few but \ 
must confess they lasted for some time. Yulia Mihailovna 
flushed, her eyes flashed. Lembke stood still at his chair and 
turning towards the voices sternly and majestically scanned 
the audience. . . . They hastened to make him sit down, I 
noticed with dismay the same dangerous smile on his face as 
he had worn the morning before, in his wife’s drawing-room. 
Twpm H at Stepan Trofimovitch before going up to him. 

expression on his countenance, the 
wIFJ-s resigned to sacrifice himself to satisfy his 

h^rted Iv K- • • ■ Mihailovna beckoned to^ me 

entreat him h Karmazinov and 

aSer ^ ‘'"rned away than 

first," took incident, much more unpleasant thL the 

On the platform, the empty platform, on which till that 



moment all eyes and all expectations were fastened, and where 
nothing was to be seen but a small table, a chair in front of it, 
and on the table a glass of water on a silver salver — on the 
empty platform there suddenly appeared the colossal figure of 
Captain Lebyadkin wearing a dress-coat and a white tie. I was 
so astounded I could not believe my eyes. The captain seemed 
confused and remained standing at the back of the platform. 
Suddenly there was a shout in the audience: “Lebyadkin! 
You?" The captain's stupid red face (he was hopelessly drunk) 
expanded in a broad vacant grin at this greeting. He raised his 
hand, rubbed his forehead with it, shook his shaggy head and, 
as though making up his mind to go through with it, took two 
steps forward and suddenly went off into a series of prolonged, 
blissful, gurgling, but not loud guffaws, which made him screw 
up his eyes and set all his bulky person heaving. This spectacle 
set almost half the audience laughing, twenty people applauded. 
The serious part of the audience looked at one another gloomily, 
it all lasted only half a minute, however. Liputin, wearing his 
steward's rosette, ran on to the platform with two servants; 
they carefully took the captain by both arms, while Liputin 
whispered something to him. The captain scowled, muttered 
“Ah, well, if that’s it!" waved his hand, turned his huge back 
to the public and vanished with his escort. But a minute later 
Liputin skipped on to the platform again. He was wearing the 
sweetest of his invariable smiles, which usually suggested vinegar 
and sugar, and carried in his hands a sheet of note-paper. With 
tiny but rapid steps he came forward to the edge of the platform. 

“Ladies and gentlemen," he said, addressing the public, 
“through our inadvertency there has arisen a comical mis- 
understanding which has been removed; but I’ve hopefully 
undertaken to do something at the earnest and most respect- 
ful request of one of our local poets. Deeply touched by the 
humane and lofty object ... in spite of his appearance . . . 
the object which has brought us all together ... to wipe away 
■ the tears of the poor but well-educated girls of our province . . . 
this gentleman, I mean this local poet . . . although desirous 
of preserving his incognito, would gladly have heard his poem 
read at the beginning of the ball . . - that is, I mean, of the 
matinee Though this poem is not in the programme ... for it 
has only been received half an hour ago . . . yet it has seemed 
to «s"— (Us? Whom did he mean by us? T report his con- 
fused and incoherent speech word for word) — “that through its 
remarkable naivete of feeling, together with its equaUy remark- 
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able gaiety, the poem might well be read, that is, not as some- 
thing serious, but as something appropriate to the occasion, that 
is to the idea . . . especially as some lines . . And I wanted 
to ask the kind permission of the audience." 

“Read it!" boomed a voice at the back of the hall. 

“Then I am to read it?" 

“Read it. read it!" cried many voices. 

“With the permission of the audience I will read it." Liputin 
minced again, still with the same sugary smile. He still seemed 
to hesitate, and I even thought that he was rather excited. These 
people are sometimes nervous in spite of their impudence. A 
divinity student would have carried it through without winking, 
but Liputin did, after all. belong to the last generation. 

“I must say, that is, I have the honour to say by way of 
preface that it is not precisely an ode such as used to be written 
for fetes, but is rather, so to say, a jest, but full of undoubted 
feeling, together with playful humour, and, so to say, the most 
realistic truthfulness." 

“Read it, lead it!" 

He unfolded the paper. No one of course was in time to stop 
him. Besides, he was wearing his steward’s badge. In a ring- 
ing voice he declaimed: 

“To the local governesses of the Fatherland from the poet at 
the fete: 


"Governesses all, good morrow. 

Triumph on this festive day. 

Retrograde or vowed George-Sander 

Never mind, just frisk away!" 

. ^ Lebyadkin's! Lebyadkin’s!" cried several 

voices. There was laughter and even applause, though not 
trom very many. ° 

"Teaching French to wet-nosed children. 

You are glad enough to think 

You can catch a worn-out sexton 

Even he is worth a wink!" 

"Hurrah! hurrah!" 

, "But in these great days of progress. 

Ladies, to your sorrow know, 

• 1^7 


You can’t even catch a sexton. 
If you have not got a ’dot'.” 


“To be sure, to be sure, that's realism. You can't hook a 
husband without a 'dot'!'' 

“But, henceforth, since through our feasting 
Capital has flowed from all. 

And we send you forth to conquest 
Dancing, downed from this hall — 

Retrograde or vowed George-Sander, 
never mind, rejoice you may. 

You’re a governess with a dowry. 

Spit on all and frisk away!” 

I must confess I could not believe my ears. The insolence of 
it was so unmistakable that there was no possibility of excusing 
Liputin on the ground of stupidity. Besides, Liputin*was by 
no means stupid. The intention was obvious, to me, anyway; 
they seemed in a hurry to create disorder. Some lines in these 
idiotic verses, for instance the last, were such that no stupidity 
could have let them pass. Liputin himself seemed to feel that 
he had undertaken too much; when he iiad achieved his exploit 
he was so overcome by his own im.pudence that he did not even 
leave the platform but remained standing, as though there, were 
something more he wanted to say. He had probably imagined 
that it would somehow produce a different effect; but even the 
group of ruffians who had applauded during the reading sud- 
denly sank into silence, as though they, too, were overcome. 
What was silliest of all, many of them took the whole episode 
seriously, that is, did not regard the verses as a lampoon but 
actually thought it realistic and true as regards the governesses 
—a poem with a tendency, in fact. But the excessive freedom 
of the verses struck even them at last; as for the general public 
they were not only scandalised but obviously offended. I am 
sure I am not mistaken as to the impression. Yulia Mihailovna 
said afterwards that in another moment she would have fallen 
into a swoon. One of the most respectable old gentlemen helped 
his old wife on to her feet, and they walked out of the hall 
accompanied by the agitated glances of the audience, mo 
knows: the example might have infected others if Karmazinov 
himself wearing a dress-coat and a white tie and carrying a 
manuscript in his hand, had not appeared on the platform at 




that moment. Yulia Mihailovna turned an ecstatic gaze at him 
as on her deliverer. . . . But I was by that time behind the 
scenes. I was in quest of Liputin. 

“You did that on purpose!" I said, seizing him indignantly 
by the arm. 

“I assure you I never thought . . he began, cringing and 
lying at once, pretending to be unhappy. “The verses had 
only just been brought and I thought that as an amusing 
pleasantry. . . 

“You did not think anything of the sort. You can’t really 
think that stupid rubbish an amusing pleasantry?" 

“Yes. I do." 

“You are simply lying, and it wasn’t brought to you just 
now. You helped Lebyadkin to compose it yourself, yesterday 
very likely, to create a scandal. The last verse must have been 
yours, the part about the sexton too. Why did he come on in 
a dress-coat? You must have meant him to read it, too, if he 
had not been drunk?" 

Liputin looked at me coldly and ironically. 

What business is k of yours?" he asked suddenly with 
strange calm. 


What business is it of mine? You are wearing the steward’s 
badge, too. . , . Where is Pyotr Stepanovitch? " 

'T don’t know, somewhere here; why do you ask?" 
“Because now I see througli it. It’s simply a plot against 
luna Mihailovna so as to ruin the day by a scandal. . . ." 
Liputin looked at me askance again. 

But what is it to you?" he said, grinning. He shrugged his 
shoulders and walked away. 

firi! a rush. All my suspicions were con- 

w I* ? ^ hopmg I was mistaken 1 What 

point of asking the advice of Stepan 
^ofimovitcii but he was standing before the looking-glass, 
trying on different smiles, and continually consulting a niece of 

ShoulflTn fo V conversation^ 

to her^ Mihailovna? But it was too soon to go 

to her. she needed a much sterner lesson to cure her of her ron. 

^nlticalV W-'to “ife'wo'd KS 

mine? I U take off my badge and go home w}ien 



it begins." That was my mental phrase, “when it begins"; I 
remember it. 

But I had to go and listen to Karmazinov. Taking a last look 
round behind the scenes, 1 noticed that a good number of out- 
siders, even women among them, were flitting about, going in 
and out. “Behind the scenes" was rather a narrow space 
completely screened from the audience by a curtain and com- 
municating with other rooms by means of a passage. Here our 
readers were awaiting their turns. But I was struck at that 
moment by the reader who was to follow Stepan Trofimovitch. 
He, too, was some sort of professor {I don't know to this day 
exactly what he was) who had voluntarily left some educational 
institution after a disturbance among the students, and had 
arrived in the town only a few days before. He, too, had been 
recommended to Yulia Mihailovna, and she had received him 
with reverence. I know now that he had only spent one evening 
in her company before the reading: he had not spoken all that 
evening, had listened with an equivocal smile to the jests and 
the general tone of the company surrounding Yulia Mihailovna, 
and had made an unpleasant impression on everyone by his air 
of haughtiness, and at the same time almost timorous readiness 
to take offence. It was Yulia Mihailovna herself who had enlisted 
his services. Now he was walking from comer to corner, and, 
like Stepan Trofimovitch, was muttering to himself, though he 
looked on the ground instead of in the looking-glass. He was 
not trying on smiles, though he often smiled rapaciously. It 
was obvious that it was useless to speak to him either. He 
looked about forty, was short and bald, had a greyish beard, 
and was decently dressed. But what was most interesting about 
him was that at every turn he took he threw up his right fist, 
brandished it above his head and suddenly brought it down 
again as though crushing an antagonist to atoms. He went 
through this by-play every moment. It rnade me uncomfort- 
able. I hastened away to listen to Karmazinov. 


Ill 


There was a feeling in the hall that something was wrong 
again Let me state to begin with that I have the deepest rever- 
ence for genius, but why do our geniuses in the decline of their 
illustrious years behave sometimes exactly Uke little boys. 
What though he was Karmazinov, and came forward with as 



much dignity as five Kavimerlierrs rolled into one? How could 
he expect to keep an audience like ours listening for a whole 
hour to a single paper? 1 have observed, in fact, that however 
big a genius a man may be, he can’t monopolise the attention of 
an audience at a frivolous literary matinee for more than twenty 
minutes with impunity. The entrance of the great writer was 
received, indeed, with the utmost respect: even the severest 
elderly men showed signs of approval and interest, and the 
ladies even displayed some enthusiasm. The applause was 
brief, however, and somehow uncertain and not unanimous. 


Yet there was no unseemly behaviour in the back rows, till 
Karmazinov began to speak, not that anything very bad fol- 
lowed then, but only a sort of misunderstanding. 1 have 
mentioned already that he had rather' a shrill voice, almost 
feminine in fact, and at the same time a genuinely aristocratic 
lisp. He had hardly articulated a few words when someone had 
.the effrontery to laugh aloud — probably some ignorant simpleton 
who knew nothing of the world, and was congenitally disposed 
to laughter. But there was nothing like a hostile demonstration- 
on the contrary people said “Sh-hl” and the offender was 
crushed. But Mr. Karmazinov, with an affected air and intona- 
tion announced that -at first he had declined absolutely to 
read . (Much need there was to mention it!) “There are some 
lines which come so deeply from the heart that it is impossible 
to utter them aloud, so that these holy things cannot be laid 

h then?)_“but as he had 

been begged to do so, he was doing so, and as he was. more- 

f sworn to write no 

never nn farewell; and as he had sworn 

^ inducement, to read anything in public,” and so 
on, and so on, all m that style. ^ ^ 

But all that would not have mattered; everyone knows what 

4 thHa'ck orcur tharc^nsTder- 

ba®ck ro audience and the irritability of the 
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have reduced to ^ positive that it would 

onr« rigidity even a Petersburg audience let alone 
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matters worse, the gentleman read it with a sort of melancholy 
condescension as though it were a favour, so that it was almost 
insulting to the audience. The subject. . . . Who could make 
it out? It was a sort of description of certain impressions and 
reminiscences. But of what? And about what? Though the 
leading intellects of the province did their utmost during the 
first half of the reading, they could make nothing of it, and 
they listened to the second part simply out of politeness. A 
great deal was said about love, indeed, of the love of the genius 
for some person, but I must admit it made rather an awkward 
impression. For the great writer to tell us about his first kiss 
seemed to my mind a little incongruous with his short and fat 
little figure . . . Another thing that was offensive: these kisses 
did not occur as they do with the rest of mankind. There had to 
be a framework of gorse (it had to be gorse or some such plant 
that one must look up in a flora) and there had to be a tint of 
purple in the sky, such as no mortal had ever observed before, 
or if some people had seen it, they had never noticed it. but he 
seemed to say: “I have seen it and am describing it to you, 
fools as if it were a most ordinary thing.'’ The tree under 
which the interesting couple sat had of course to be of an oranp 
colour. They were sitting somewhere in Germany. Suddenly 
they see Pompey or Cassius on the eve of a battle, and both are 
penetrated by a chill of ecstasy. Some wood-nymph squeaked 
in the bushes. Gluck played the violin among the reeds. The 
title of the piece he was playing was given in lull, but no one 
knew it, so that one would have had to look it up in a musical 
dictionary. Meanwhile a fog came on, such a fog, such a fog, 
that it was more like a million pillows than a fog. And sud- 
denly everything disappears and the great genius is crossing the 
frozen Volga in a thaw. Two and a half pages are filled with 
the crossing, and yet he falls through the ice The genius is 
drowning — you imagine he was drowned? Not a bit of it. this 
was simply in order that when he was drowning and at his last 
rrasp he might catch sight of a bit of ice, the size of a pea. but 
pure and crystal “as a frozen tear", and in that tear was re- 
flected Germany, or more accurately the sky of Germany, and 
:ts iridescent sparkle recalled to his mind the very tear which 
■Most thou remember, fell from thine eyes when we were sitting 
under that emerald tree, and thou dMst cry out joyfully: 
■There is no crime!’ ‘No,’ I said through my tears, but if that 
is so, there are no righteous either.' We sobbed and parted for 
ever." She went off somewhere to the sea coast, while he went 
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to visit some caves, and then he descends and descends and 
descends for three years under Suharev Tower in Moscow, and 
suddenly in the very bowels of the earth, he finds in a cave a 
lamp, and before the lamp a hermit. The hermit is praying. 
The genius leans against a little barred window, and suddenly 
hears a sigh. Do you suppose it was the hermit sighing? Much 
he cares about the hermit! Not a bit of it, this sigh simply 
reminds him of her first sigh, tliirty-seven years before, “in 
Germany, when, dost thou remember, we sat under an agate- 
tree and thou didst say to me: ‘Why love? See ochra is grow- 
ing all around and I love thee; but the ochra will cease to grow, 
and I shall cease to love.' “ Then the fog comes on again, 
Hoffman appears on the scene, the wood-nymph wliistlcs a tunc 
from Chopin, and suddenly out of the fog appears Ancus 
Marcius over the roofs of Rome, wearing a laurel wreath. “A 
chill of ecstasy ran down our backs and we parted for ever" — 
and so on and so on. 


Perhaps I am not reporting it quite right and don't know how 
to report it, but the drift of the babble was something of that 
sort. And after all, how disgraceful this passion of our great 
intellects for jesting in a superior way really is! The great 
European philosopher, the great man of science, the inventor, 
the martyr — all these who labour and are heavy laden, are to 
the great Russian genius no more than so many cooks in his 
kitchen. He is the master and they come to him, cap in hand, 
awaiting orders. It is true he jeers superciliously at Russia too, 
and there is nothing he likes better than exhibiting the bank- 
ruptcy of Russia in every relation before the great minds of 
Europe, but as regards himself, no, he is at a higher level than 
all the great minds of Europe; they are only material for his 
jests. He takes another man’s idea, tacks on to it its antithesis, 
and the epigram is made. There is such a thing as crime, there 
IS no such thing as crime; there is no such thing as justice, there 
are no just men; atheism, Darwinism, the Moscow bells! 

But alas, he no longer believes in the Moscow bells; Rome, 
laurels. . . . But he has no belief in laurels even. . . . We 
have a conventional attack of Byronic spleen, a grimace from 
Heme, ^mething of Petchorin— and the machine goes on roll- 
ing, whistling, at full speed. “But vou may praise me, you 
may praise me that I like extremely; it’s only in a manner of 
speaking that I lay down the pen; I shall bore you three hun- 
dr^ times rnore, you’ll grow weary of reading me. . . 

Of course it did not end without trouble; but the worst of it 




was that it was his own doing. People had for some time begun 
shuffling their feet, blowing their noses, coughmg, and doing 
everytning that people do when a lecturer, whoever he may be> 
keeps an audience for longer than twenty minutes at a literary 
matinee. But the genius noticed nothing of all this. He went 
on hsping and mumbling, without giving a thought to the 
audience, so that everyone began to wonder. Suddenly in a 
back row a solitary but loud voice was heard: 

“Good Lord, what nonsense!" 

The exclamation escaped involuntarily, and I am sure was 
not intended as a demonstration. The man was simply worn 
out. But Mr. Karmazinov slopped, looked sarcastically at 
the audience, and suddenly lisped with the deportment of an 
aggrieved kammerherr. 

“Tm afraid I've been boring you dreadfully, gentlemen?" 

That was his blunder, that he was the first to speak; for 
provoking an answer in this way he gave an opening for the 
rabble to speak, too, and even legitimately, so to say, while if 
he had restrained himself, people would have gone on blowing 
their noses and il would have passed off somehow. Perhaps he 
expected applause in response to his question, but there was no 
sound of applause: on the contrary, everyone seemed to sub- 
side and shrink back in dismay. 

“You never did see Ancus Marcius, that’s all brag," cried 
a voice that sounded full of irritation and even nervous ex- 
haustion. 

“Just so," another voice agreed at once. “There are no 
such things as ghosts nowadays, nothing but natural science. 
Look it up in a scientific book." 

“Gentlemen, there was nothing I expected less than such 
objections," said Karmazinov, extremely surprised. The great 
genius had completely lost touch with his Fatherland in 
Karlsruhe. 

“Nowadays it’s outrageous to say that the world stands on 
three fishes," a young lady snapped out suddenly. “You can't 
have gone down to the hermit's cave, Karmazinov. And who 

talks about hermits nowadays?" 

“Gentlemen, what surprises me most of all is that you take 
it all so seriously. However . . . however, you are perfectly 
right. No one has greater respect for truth and realism than I 

have. ..." , , « 

Though he smiled ironically he was tremendously overcome. 

His face seemed to express: “I am not the sort of man you 
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think, I am on your side, only praise me, praise me more, as 
much as possible. I like it extremely. . . 

“Gentlemen," he cried, completely mortified at last, “I sec 
that my poor poem is quite out of place here. And, indeed, I 
am out ot place here myself, 1 think." 

“You threw at the crow and you hit the cow," some fool, 
probably drunk, shouted at the top of his voice, and of course 
no notice ought to have been taken of him. It is true there was 
a sound of disrespectful laughter. 

“A cow, you say?" Karma^inov caught it up at once, his 
voice grew shriller and shriller. “As for crows and cows, 
gentlemen, I will refrain. I’ve too much respect for any 
audience to permit myself comparisons, however harmless; but 
I did think . . 

“You'd better be careful, sir," someone shouted from a back 
row. 

“But I had supposed that laying aside my pen and saying 
farewell to my readers, I should be heard . . 

“No, no, we want to hear you, we want to," a few voices 
from the front row plucked up spirit to exclaim at last. 

“Read, read!" several enthusiastic ladies' voices chimed in, 
and at last there was an outburst of applause, sparse and feeble, 
it is true. 


“Believe me. Karmazinov, everyone looks on it as an 
honour . . the marshal's wife herself could not resist saying. 

‘Mr. Karmazinov!" cried a fresh young voice in the back 
of the hall suddenly. It was the voice of a very young teacher 
from the district school who had only lately come among us, an 
excdlent young man, quiet and gentlemanly. He stood up in 
ms place. “Mr. Karmazinov, if I had the happiness to fall in 
ove as you have described to us, I really shouldn't refer to my 
love in an article intended for public reading. . . 

He flushed red all over. 

“Udies and gentlemen," cried Karmazinov, *'I have finished. 

1 will omit the end and withdraw. Only allow me to read the 
SIX last lines : 


farewell!" he began at once from the 
manuscript without sitting down again in his chair. "Farewell, 

parting friends; what 

you will if It affords you any satisfaction. But best of all if 

MiHHpnf ^ °"i!- ever. And if you all, readers, were 

suddenly so kind as to fall on your knees and begin begging me 
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with tears: ‘Write, oh, write for us, Karmazinov — for the sake 
of Russia, for the sake of posterity, to win laurels,’ even then I 
would answer you, thanking you, of course, with every courtesy, 
‘No, we’ve had enough of one another, dear fellow-countrymen, 
mercil It's time we took our separate ways!’ Merci, merci, 
merci!*’ 

Karmazinov bowed ceremoniously, and, as red as though he 
liad been cooked, retired behind the scenes. 

“Nobody would go down on their knees; a wild idea!” ^ 

“What conceit!” 

“That’s only humour,” someone more reasonable suggested. 

“Spare me your humour.” 

“I call it impudence, gentlemen!” 

“Well, he’s finished now, anyway!” 

“Ech, what a dull show!” 

But all these ignorant exclamations in the back rows (though 
they were confined to the back rows) were drowned in applause 
from the other half of the audience. They called for Kar- 
mazinov. Several ladies with Yulia Mihailovna and the 
marshal’s wife crowded round the platform. In Yulia Mihail- 
ovna's hands was a gorgeous laurel wreath resting on another 
wreath of living roses on a white velvet cushion. 

“Laurels I” Karmazinov pronounced with a subtle and rather 
sarcastic smile. “I am touched, of course, and accept with real 
emotion this wreath prepared beforehand, but still fresh and ^ 
unwithered, but I assure you, mesdames, that I have sud- i 
denly become so realistic that I feel laurels would in this age 
be far more appropriate in the hands of a skilful cook than in 
mine. . . .” 

“Well, a cook is more useful,” cried the divinity student, who 
liad been at the “meeting” at Virginsky’s. 

There was some disorder. In many rows people jumped up 
to get a better view of the presentation of the laurel wreath. 

“I'd give another three roubles for a cook this minute,” 
another voice assented loudly, too loudly; insistently, in fact. 

“So would I.” 

“And I.” 

“Is it possible there’s no buffet? ...” 

“Gentlemen, it’s simply a swindle. ...” 

It must be admitted, however, that all these unbridled gentle- -ji 
men still stood in awe of our higher officials and of the police 
superintendent, who was present in tlie hall. Ten minutes later 
all had somehow got back into their places, but there was not 
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tlie same good order as before. And it was into this incipient 
chaos that poor Stepan Trofimovitch was thrust. 



I ran out to him behind the scenes once more, and had time 
to warn him excitedly that in my opinion the game was up, that 
he had better not appear at all, but had better go home at once 
on the excuse of his usual ailment, for instance, and I would 
take off my badge and come with him. At that instant he was 
on his way to the platform; he stopped suddenly, and haughtily 
looking me up and down he pronounced solemnly: 

“What grounds have you, sir, for thinking me capable of such 
baseness?" 

I drew back. I was as sure as twice two make four that he 
would not get off without a catastrophe. Meanwhile, as I stood 
utterly dejected, I saw moving before me again the figure of the 
professor, whose turn it was to appear after Siepan Trofimo- 
vitch, and who kept lifting up his fist and bringing it down 
again with a swing. He kept walking up and down, absorbed 
in himself and muttering something to himself with a diabolical 
but triumphant smile. I somehow almost unintentionally went 
up to him. I don't know what induced me to meddle again. 

“Do you know," I said, “judging from many examples, if a 
lecturer keeps an audience for more than twenty minutes it 

won’t go on listening. No celebrity is able to hold his own for 
half an hour." 


He stopped short and seemed almost quivering with resent- 
ment. Infinite disdain was expressed in his countenance. 

Don t trouble yourself," he muttered contemptuously and 

walked on. At that moment Stepan Trofimovitch’s voice rang 
out m the hall. ^ 


Oh. hang you all." I thought, and ran to the hall. 

Stepan Trofimovitch took his seat in the lecturer's chair in 
^e midst of .the still persisting disorder. He was greeted by the 

rn/ evidently not over-friendly, 
friof .5 the club, people almost seemed not to like him. and 

formerly.) But it was 

Stonge >dea m my head ever since the previous day; I kept 

aorS^ared * Th received with hisses as soon as he 

appeared. They scarcely noticed him. however, in the disorder 
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ibrary Sri Pratay 




What could that man hope for if Karmazinov was treated like 
this? He was pale; it was ten years since he had appeared 
before an audience. From his excitement and from all that I 
knew so well in him, it was clear to me that he, too. regarded 
his present appearance on the platform as a turning-point of his 
fate, or something of the kind. That was just what I was afraid 
of. The man was dear to me. And what were my feelings when 
he opened his lips and 1 heard his first phrase? 

“Ladies and gentlemen," he pronounced suddenly, as though 
resolved to venture everything, though in an almost breaking 
voice: "Ladies and gentlemen! Only this morning there lay 
before me one of the illegal leaflets that have been distributed 
here lately, and I asked myself for the' hundredth time: 
‘Wherein lies its secret?' " 

The whole hall became instantly still, all looks were turned 
to him, some with positive alarm. There was no denying, he 
knew how to secure their interest from the first word. Heads 
were thrust out from behind the scenes; Liputin and Lyamshin 
listened greedily. Yulia Mihailovna waved to me again. 

"Slop him. whatever happens, stop him." she whispered in 
agitation. I could only shrug my shoulders: how could one stop 
a man resolved to venture everything? Alas, I understood 
what was in Stepan Trofimovitch's mind. 

"Ha ha, the manifestos!" was whispered in the audience; 

the whole hall was stirred. ' 

"Ladies and gentlemen. I've solved the whole mystery. Ihc 

whole secret of their effect lies in their stupidity." (His eyes 
flashed.) "Yes. gentlemen, if this stupidity were intentional, 
pretended and calculated, oh, that would be a stroke of genius! 

But we must do them justice: they don't pretend anything. 

It's the barest, most simple-hearted, most shallow stupidity. 
Ccsl la belise dans son essence la plus pure, quelque chose 
comme un simpU chimique. If it were expressed ever so little 
more cleverly, everyone would see at once the poverty of this 
shallow stupidity. But as it is. everyone is left wondering:_no 
one can believe that it is such elementary stupidity. ‘It's im- 
possible that there’s nothing more in it.' everyone says to him- 
self and tries to find the secret of it. sees a mystery in it. tries 
to read between the lines— the effect is attained! Oh. never ^ 
has stupidity been so solemnly rewarded, though it has so often 
deserved it. . . . For, en parenikese. of as much 

service to humanity as the loftiest genius. ..." 

"Epigram of 1840" was commented, in a very modest voice, 
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however, but it was followed by a general outbreak of noise and 
uproar. 

Ladies and gentlemen, hurrah! I propose a toast lo 

stupidity!" cried Stepan Trofimovitch, defying the audience in 
a perfect frenzy. 

pretext of pouring out some water for him 

Stepan Trofimovitch, leave off. Yulia Mihailovna entreats 
you to, 

„ young man,” he cried out at 

me at the top of his voice. I ran away. ‘'Messieurs,” he went 

"-hy the outcries of indignation I 
hear. I have come forward with an olive branch. I brine 

wp“shlV h •f’V" business I have the last word—and 
we shall be reconciled. 

Down with him!" shouted some. 

section^'’ Thl *i!‘ another 

section. The young teacher was particularly excited havinir 

“"“b’le to bf 

Messieurs, the last word in this business is forgiveness I 

spi| of'?^e"blVh'^e:^L°^Sr, th:°e'3t S 

in the young generation. The enthusiasm of the vouth of to 

igllillisi 

^ Its treachery I "growled some 

..Compromising questions!" 

Agent provocateur!'* 

pitch of exxU^ent:’ ‘‘^L^aTntlifto^^^ 

are more precious thL fh Shakespeare and Raphael 

precious thLZionahL ‘he serfs, more 

precious than the voune 

chemistry, more orerinne tK ^^"oration, more precious than 
are theTunbr^rfr^H of aTt "" because they 

highest fruit that can be A fom of^K P'=''haps the 

but for the attaining o^ 1 Tt 
hve. ... Oh, hefveLr hp crlpH°“'f "?* ^“"sent 
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shallow people, what is lacking in you that you cannot under- 
stand? But let me tell you, let me tell you. without the English, 
life is still possible for humanity, without Germany, life is pos- 
sible, without the Russians it is only too possible, without 
science, without bread, life is possible — only without beauty it 
is impossible, for there will be nothing left in the world. That s 
the secret at the bottom of everything, that's what history 
teaches! Even science would not exist a moment without 
beauty— do you know that, you who laugh— it will sink into ^ 
bondage, you won't invent a nail even! ... I won’t yield an 
inch ! " he shouted absurdly in confusion, and with aU his might 
banged his fist on the table. 

But all the while that he was shrieking senselessly and in- 
coherently, the disorder in the hall increased. Many people 
jumped up from their seats, seme dashed forward, nearer to the 
platform. It all happened much more quickly than I describe 
it, and there was no time to take steps, perhaps no wish to, 
either. 

“It's all right for you, with everything found for you, you 
pampered creatures!’’ the same divinity student bellowed at the 
foot of the platform, grinning with relish at Stepan Frofimo- 
vitch, who noticed it and darted to the very edge of the plat- 
form. . 

“Haven't I, haven't I just declared that ^e enthusiasm of 

the young generation is as pure and bright as it was, and that it 
is coming to grief through being deceived only in the forms of 
beauty! Isn't that enough for you? And if you consider that 
he who proclaims this is a father crushed and insulted, can one 
—oh. shallow hearts— can one rise to greater heights of imparti- 
ality and fairness? . . . Ungrateful . . . unjust. . . . Why, 

why can't you be reconciled?” 

And he burst into hysterical sobs. He wiped away his drop- 
ping tears with his fingers. His shoulders and breast were 
heaving with sobs. He was lost to everything in the world. 

A perfect panic came over the audience, almost all got up 
from their seats. Yulia Mihailovna, too, jumped up quickly, 
seizing her husband by the arm and pulling him up too. . - • 

The scene w'as beyond all belief. , , r n 

“Stepan Trofimovitch ! ” the divinity student roared gleefully. 

■■There's Fedka the convict wandering about the town and the ^ 
neighbourhood, escaped from prison. He is a robber and has 
recently committed another murder. Allow me to ask you. 
if you had not sold him as a recruit fifteen years ago to pay a 
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gambling debt, that is, more simply, lost him at cards, tell me, 
would he have got into prison? Would 'he have cut men's 
throats now, in his struggle lor existence? What do you say, 
Mr. /^isthete?" 

I decline to describe the scene that followed. To begin with 
there was a furious volley of applause. The applause did net 

come from all probably from some fifth part of the audience — 

but they applauded furiously. The rest ot the public made for 
the exit, but as the applauding part of the audience kept pressing 
forward towards the platform, there was a regular block. The 
ladies screamed, some of the girls began to cry and asked to go 
home. Lembke, standing up by his chair, kept gazing wildlv 
about him. Yulia Mihailovna completely lost her head — for 
the first time during her career amongst us. As for Stepan 
Trofimovitch, for the first moment he seemed literally crushed 
by the divinity student’s words, but he suddenly raised his arms 
as though holding them out above the public and yelled : 

“I shake the dust from off my feel and I curse you. . . . lt’> 
the end, the end. . . 


And turning, he ran behind the scenes, waving his hands 
menacingly. 

“He has insulted the audience! . . . Verhovensky ! “ the 
angry section roared. They even wanted to nish in pursuit of 
him. It was impossible to appease them, at the moment, any 
A way, and— a final catastrophe broke like a bomb on the 
assembly and exploded in its midst: the third reader, the maniac 
who kept waving his fist behind the scenes, suddenly ran on to 
the platform. 


He looked like a perfect madman. With a broad, triumphant 
smile, full of boundless selTconfidcnce. he looked round at the 
agitated hall and he seemed to be delighted at the disorder. 
He was not in the least disconcerted at having to speak in such 
an uproar, on the contrary, he was obviously delighted This 
was so obvious that it attracted attention at once. ‘ 

asking. “Who is 

this^ Sh-h! What does he want to say?'' 

Ladies and gentlemen,” the maniac shouted with all his 
might standing at the very edge of the platform and speaking 
with almost as shnll feminine a voice as Karmazinov^’s. but 
vithout the anstocratic lisp. “Ladies and gentlemen! Twenty 

Europe, Russia was 

mgarded as an ideal country by officials of all ranks ! Literature 
was in the service of the censorship; military drill was all that 




was taught at the universities; the troops were trained like a 
ballet, and the peasants paid the taxes and were mute under 
the lash of serfdom. Patriotism meant the wringing of bribes 
from the quick and the dead. Those who did not take bribes 
were looked upon as rebels because they disturbed the general 
harmony. The biich copses were extirpated in support of dis- 
cipline. Europe trembled. . . . But never in the thousand 
years of its senseless existence had Russia sunk to such 
ignominy. . . 

He raised his fist, waved it ecstatically and menacingly over 
his head and suddenly brought it down furiously, as though 
pounding an adversary to powder. A frantic yell rose from the 
whole hall, there was a deafening loar of applause; almost half 
the audience was applauding; their enthusiasm was excusable. 
Russia was being put to shame publicly, before everyone. Who 
could fail to roar with delight? 

"This is the real thing! Come, this is something like! 
Hurrah! Yes, this is none of your .'esthetics!" 

The maniac went on ecstatically: 

"Twenty years have passed since then. Universies have been 
opened and multiplied. Military drill has passed into a legend; 
officers are too few by thousands, the railways have eaten up 
all the capital and have covered Russia as with a spider's web. 
so that in another fifteen years one will perhaps get somewhere. 
Bridges are rarely on fire, and fires in towns occur only at 
regular intervals, in turn, at the proper season. In the law 
courts judgments are as wise as Solomon’s, and the jury only 
take bribes through the struggle for existence, to escape starva- 
tion. The serfs are free, and flog one another instead of being 
flogged by the land-owners. Seas and oceans of vodka are con- 
sumed to support the budget, and in Novgorod, opposite the 
ancient and useless St. Sophia, there has been solemnly put up 
a colossal bronze globe to celebrate a thousand years of disorder 
and confusion: Europe scowls and begins to be uneasy again. 

Fifteen years of reforms! And yet never even in the most 
grotesque periods of its madness has Russia sunk . . 

The last words could not be heard in the roar of the crowd. 
One could see him again raise his arm and bring it down 
triumphantly again. Enthusiasm was beyond all bounds: 
people yelled, clapped their hands, even some of the ladies 
shouted: "Enough, you can't beat that!” Some might have 
been drunk. The orator scanned them all and seemed revelling 
in his own triumph. I caught a glimpse of Lembke in indescrib- 
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able excitement, pointing something out to somebody. Yulia 
Mihailovna, with a pale face, said something in haste to the 
prince, who had run up to her. But at that moment a group of 
six men. officials more or less, burst on to the platform, seized the 
orator and dragged him behind the scenes. I can’t understand 
how he managed to tear himself away from them, but he did 
escape, darted up to the edge of the platform again and 
succeeded in shouting again, at the top of his voice, waving his 
fist: 

“But never has Russia sunk . . .“ 

But he was dragged away again. I saw some fifteen men 
dash behind the scenes to rescue him, not crossing the platform 
but breaking down the light screen at the side of it. ... I saw 
afterwards, though I could hardly believe my eyes, the girl 
student (Virginsky's sister) leap on to the platform with the same 
roll under her ami, dressed as before, as plump and rosy as 
ever, surrounded by two or three women and two or three men, 
and accompanied by her mortal enemy, the schoolboy. I even 
caught the phrase: 

“Ladies and gentlemen. I've come to call attention to the 
sufferings of poor students and to rouse them to a general pro- 

t6St • • • 

But I ran away. Hiding my badge in my pocket I made my 
way from the house into the street by back passages which I 
knew of. First of all, of course, I went to Stepan Trofimovitch's. 


CHAPTER 11 

the end of the fete 


H wriTinp "P and was 

through th!' door answered 

thing more o1' Lr-" everything. Who can ask any- 

a mesronhe'whrlirlt'"'* anything you've only helped to make 
Trofimovitch 1 Onen thf ' ^ «P'grams, Stepan 

still come and insult you 

I thought myself entitled' to 'be particularly severe and even 
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rigorous. I was afraid he might be going to do something still 
more mad. But to my surprise I met an extraordinary firmness. 

"Don’t be the first to insult me then. I thank you for the 
past, but I repeat I’ve done with all men, good and bad. I am 
writing to Darya Pavlovna, whom I've forgotten so unpardon- 
ably till now. You may take it to her to-morrow, if you like, 
now merci." 

"Stepan Trofimovitch, I assure you that the matter is more 
serious than you think. Do you think that you’ve crushed 
someone there? You’ve pulverised no one, but have broken 
yourself to pieces like an empty bottle." (Oh, I was coarse and 
discourteous; I remember it with regret.) "You’ve absolutely 
no reason to write to Darya Pavlovna . . . and what will you 
do with yourself without me? What do you understand about 
practical life? I expect you are plotting something else? 
You’ll simply come to grief again if you go plotting something 
more. ..." 

He rose and came close up to the door. 

"You’ve not been long with them, but you’ve caught the 
infection of their tone and language. Dieu vous pardonne, mon 
ami, et Dieu, vous garde. But I’ve always seen in you the germs 
of delicate feeling, and you will get over it perhaps— tr/)res le 
temps, of course, like all of us Russians. As for what you say 
about my impracticability. I’ll remind you of a recent idea of 
mine: a whole mass of people in Russia do nothing whatever 
but attack other people's impracticability with the utmost fury 
and with the tiresome persistence of flies in the summer, accusing 
everyone of it except themselves. Cher, remember that I am 
excited, and don't distress me. Once more mercx for every- 
thing, and let us part like Karmazinov and the public; that is, 
let us forget each other with as much generosity as we can. He 
was posing in begging his former readers so earnestly to forget 
him; quant d moi, I am not so conceited, and I rest my hopes 
on the youth of your inexperienced heart. How should you 
remember a useless old man for long? 'Live more,' my friend, 
as Nastasya wished me on my last name-day [ces pauvres gens 
ont quelquefois des mots charmants et pleins de philosophie). 
I do not wish you much happiness — it will bore you. I 
do not wish you trouble either, but, following the philosophy 
of the peasant, I will repeat simply ‘live more' and try not to 
be much bored; this useless wish I add from myself. Well, good- 
bye, and good-bye for good. Don’t stand at my door, I will 

not open it." 
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He went away and I could get nothing more out of him. In 
spite of his ‘■excitement”, he spoke smoothly, deliberately, with 
weight, obviously trying to be impressive. Of course he was 
rather vexed with me and was avenging himself indirectly, po.-- 
sibly even for the yesterday's “prison carts” and "floors that 
give way”. His tears in public that morning, in spite of a 
triumph of a sort, had put him, he knew, in rather a comic 
position, and there never was a man more solicitous of dignity 
and punctilio in his relations Nvith his friends than Stepan 
Trofimovitch. Oh, I don’t blame him. But this fastidiousness 
and irony which he preserved in spite of all shocks reassured me 
at the time. A man who was so little different from his ordinary 
seif was, of course, not in the mood at that moment for anything 
tragic or extraordinary. So I reasoned at the time, and, 
heavens, what a mistake I madel I left too much out of my 
reckoning. 

In anticipation of events I will quote the few first lines of the 
letter to Darya Pavlovna, which she actually received the 
following day : 

”Mon enfant, my hand trembles, but I’ve done with every- 
thing. You were not present at my last struggle; you did not 
come to that matinee, and you did well to stay away. But you 
will be told that in our Russia, which has grown so poor in men 
of character, one man had the courage to stand up and, in spite 
of deadly menaces showered on him from all sides, to tell the 

fools the truth, that is, that they are fools. Oh. ce 'tont des 

pauvres petiis vauriens et rien de plus, des petits fools 

voila le mot! The die is cast; I am going from this town for 
ever and I know not whither. Everyone I loved has turned from 
me. But you, you are a pure and naive creature: you, a gentle 
being whose life has been all but linked with mine at the will 
of a capricious and imperious heart; you who looked at me per- 
haps with contempt when I shed weak tears on the eve of our 
frustrated marriage; you who cannot in any case look on me 
exc^t as a comic figure— for you, for you is the last cry of mv 
heart, for you my last duty, for you alone! I cannot leave you 

io rf r 0/ me as an ungrateful fool, a churlish egoist, 

^ ^ Ungrateful heart— whom, alas, I cannot 

forget — IS every day describing me to you. . . 

.^d so on and so on, four large pages. 

Answering his *T won't open” with three bangs with my 
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fist on the door, and shouting after him that I was sure he would 
send Nastasya for me three times that day, but I would not 
come. I gave him up and ran off to Yulia Mihailovna. 


There I was the witness to a revolting scene: the poor woman 
was deceived to her face, and I could do nothing. Indeed, what 
could I say to her? I had had time to reconsider things a little 
and reflect that I had nothing to go upon but certain feelings 
and suspicious presentiments. I found her in tears, almost in 
hysterics, with compresses of eau-de-Cologne and a glass of 
water. Before her stood Pyotr Stepanovitch, who talked with- 
out stopping, and the prince, who held his tongue as though 
it had been under a lock. With tears and lamentations she 
reproached Pyotr Stepanovitch for his “desertion”. 1 was 
struck at once by the fact that she ascribed the whole failure, 
the whole ignominy of the matinee, everything in fact, to Pyotr 

Stepanovitch’s absence. 

In him I observed an important change : he seemed a shade 
too anxious, almost serious. As a rule he never seemed serious; 
he was always laughing, even when he was angry, and he was 
often angry. Oh, he was angry now! He was speaking 
coarsely carelessly, with vexation and impatience. He 
that he had been taken ill at Gaganov’s lodging, where he had 
happened to go early in the morning. Alas, the poor woman 
was so .anxious to be deceived again! The chief question which 
I found being discussed was whether the ball, that is, the whole 
second half of the fete, should or should not take place. Yulia 
Mihailovna could not be induced to appear at the ball after 
the insults she had received that morning”; in other words, 
her heart was set on being compelled to do so, and by mm, by 
Pyotr Stepanovitch. She looked upon him as an oracle, and 
I believe if he had gone away she would have taken to her oed 
at once. But he did not want to go away; he was ^perajely 
anxious that the ball should take place and that Yulia Mihail- 
ovna should be present at it. . u 

"Come, what is there to cry about? Are you ft o" 
a scene’ On venting your anger on somebody? Well, venr 
it on me; only make haste about it, for the time is 
you must make up your mind. We made a mess of the 

Ltin4e; we’ll pick up on the ball. Here, the pnnee thinks as 
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I do. Yes, if it hadn't been for the prince, how would things 
have ended there?" 

The prince had been at first opposed to the ball (that is, 
opposed to Yulia Mihailovna's appearing at it; the ball was 
bound to go on in any case), but after two or three such refer- 
ences to his opinion he began little by little to grant his acquies- 
cence. 

I was surprised too at the extraordinaty rudeness of Pyotr 
- Stepanovitch’s tone. Oh, I scout with indignation the con- 
temptible slander which was spread later of some supposed 
liaison between Yulia Mihailovna and Pyotr Stepanovitch. 
There was no such thing, nor could there be. He gained his 
ascendancy over her from the first only by encouraging her in 
her dreams of influence in society and in the minist^)^ by enter- 
ing into her plans, by inventing them for her, and working upon 
her with the grossest flattery. He had got her completely into 
his toils and had become as necessary to her as the air she 
breathed. Seeing me, she cried, with flashing eyes: 

"Here, ask him. He kept by my side all the while, just like 
the prince did. Tell me, isn’t it plain that it was all a pre- 
concerted plot, a base, designing plot to damage Andrcy Antono- 
vitch and me as much as possible? Oh, they had arranged it 
beforehand. They had a plan! It's a party, a regular party." 

"You are exaggerating as usual. You’ve always some 
f romantic notion in your head. But I am glad to see Mr. . . ." 
(He pretended to have forgotten my name.) "He'll give us his 
opinion." 

"My opinion," I hastened to put in, "is the same as Yulia 
Mihailovna’s. The plot is only too evident. I have brought 
you these ribbons, Yulia Mihailovna. Whether the ball is to 
take place or not is not my business, for it's not in my power 
to decide: but my part as steward is over. Forgive my warmth, 
but I can't act against the dictates of common sense and mv 
own convictions." 


‘/^You hear! You hear!" She clasped her hands. 

"I hear, and I tell you this." He turned to me. "I think 
you must have eaten something which has made you all 
delmous To my thinking, nothing has happened, absolutely 
nothing but what has happened before and is always liable to 
happen in this town. A plot, indeed! It was an ugly failure, 
disgracefully stupid. But where’s the plot? A plot against 
^^'hailovna, who has spoiled them and protected them 
and fondly forgiven them all their schoolboy pranks! Yulia 
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Mihailovna ! What have I been hammering into you .for the 
last month continually? What did I warn you? What did you 
want with all these people — what did you want with them? 
What induced you to mix yourself up with these fellows? What 
was the motive, what was the object of it? To unite society? 
But. mercy on us! will they fever be united?" 

"When did you warn me? On the contrary, you approved 
of it, you even insisted on it. ... I confess I am so sur- 
prised. . . . You brought all sorts of strange people to see me 
yourself.” 

"On the contrary, I opposed you; I did not approve of it. 
As for bringing them to see you, I certainly did, but only after 
they’d got in by dozens and only of late to make up ‘the literary 
quadrille' — we couldn't get on without these rogues. Only I 
don't mind betting that a dozen or rivo more of the same sort 
were let in without tickets to-day." 

"Not a doubt of it." I agreed. 

"There, you see, you are agreeing already. Think what the 
tone has been lately here — I mean in this wretched town. It's 
nothing but insolence, impudence; it’s been a crying scandal 
all the time. And who's been encouraging it? Who's screened 
it by her authority? Who’s upset them all? Who has made 
all the small fry huffy? All their family secrets are caricatured 
in your album. Didn’t you pat them on the back, your poets 
and caricaturists? Didn’t you let Lyamshin kiss your hand? 
Didn’t a divinity student abuse an actual state councillor in 
your presence and spoil his daughter's dress with his tarred 
boots? Now, can you wonder that the public is set against 
you?” 

"But that's all your doing, yours! Oh, my goodness!” 

"No, I warned you. We quarrelled. Do you hear, we 
quarrelled?” 

"Why. you are lying to my face!” 

"Of course it’s easy for you to say that. You need a victim 
to vent your wrath on. Well, vent it on me as I’ve said already. 
I'd better appeal to you, Mr. . . .” (He was still unable to 
recall my name.) "We'll reckon on our fingers. I maintain 
that, apart from Liputin, there was nothing preconcerted, 
nothing! I will prove it. but first ifet us analyse Liputin. He 
came forward with that fool Lebyadkin's verses. Do you main- 
tain that that was a plot? But do you know it might simply 
have struck Liputin as a clever thing to do. Seriously, seri- 
ously. He simply came fonvard with the idea of making every- 
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one laugh and entertaining them— his protectress Yulia Mihail- 
ovna first of all. That was all. Don’t you believe it? Isn't that 
in keeping with all that has been going on here for the last 
month? Do you want me to tell the whole truth? 1 declare 
that under other circumstances it might have gone off all right. 
It was a coarse joke— well, a bit strong, perhaps; but it was 
amusing, you know, wasn’t it?” 

"What! You think what Liputin did was clever?” Yulia 
Mihailovna cried in intense indignation. "Such stupidity, such 
tactlessness, so contemptible, so mean I It was intentional ! Oh, 
you are saying it on purpose 1 1 believe after that you are in 
the plot with them yourself.” 

"Of course I was behind the scenes, I was in hiding, I set 
it all going. But if I were in the plot — understand that, any- 
way — it wouldn’t have ended with Liputin. So according to 
you I had arranged with my papa too that he should cause such 
a scene on purpose? Well, whose fault is it that my papa was 
allowed to read? Who tried only yesterday to prevent you 
from allowing it, only yesterday?” 

"Oh. hier il avail tant d'esprit, I was so reckoning on him; 
and then he has such manners. I thought with him and 
Karmazinov . . . Only think!” 

"Yes. only think. But in spite of tant d'esprit papa has made 
things worse, and if I’d knc^vn beforehand that he'd made 
such a mess of it, I should certainl}' not have persuaded you 
yesterday to keep the goat out of the kitchen garden, should 
I — since I am taking part in this conspiracy against your fete 
that you are so positive about? And yet I did try to dissuade 
you yesterday: I tried to because I foresaw it. To foresee every- 

If * course, impossible; 'he probably did not know 

himself a minute before what he would fire off these nervous 

old men can't be reckoned on like other people. But you can 
still save the situation: to satisfy the public, send to him to- 
morrow by administrative order, and with all the ceremonies, 
two doctors to inquire into his health. Even to-day. in fact, 
and take him straight to the hospital and apply cold com- 
presses. Everyone would laugh, anyway, and see that there 
vras nothing to take offence at. I’ll tell people about it in 
the evening at the ball, as I am his son. Karmazinov is another 
story. He was a perfect ass and dragged out his article for a 
whole hour. He certainly must have been in the plot with me I 

MiLiTolnl ^ 'to damage Yulia 
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Oh, Karmazinov ! Quelle honie! I was burning, burning 
with shame for his audience!" 

Well, I shouldn t have burnt, but have cooked him instead. 

The audience was right, you know. Who was to blame for 
Karmazinov, again? Did I foist him upon you? Was I one 
of his worshippers? Well, hang him! But the third maniac, 
the political — that's a different matter. That was everyone’s 
blunder, not only my plot." 

“Ah, don't speak of it! That was awful, awful! That was ^ 
my fault, entirely my fault!" 

“Of course it was, but I don't blame you for that. No one 
can control them, these candid souls! You can't always be safe 
from them, even in Petersburg. He was recommended to you, 
and in what terms too! So you will admit that you are bound 
to appear at the ball to-night. It's an important business. It , 
was you put him on to the platform. You must make it 
plain now to the public that you are not in league with him. 
that the fellow is in the hands of the police, and that you were 
in some inexplicable way deceived. You ought to declare with 
indignation that you were the victim of a madman. Because 
he is a madman and nothing more. That’s how you must put 
it about him. I can't endure these people who bite. I say 
worse things perhaps, but not from the platform, you know. 

And they are talking about a senator too." 

“What senator? Who's talking?" 

"I don't understand it myself, you know. Do you know 
anything about a senator, Yulia Mihailovna?" 

“A senator?" 

“You see, they are convinced that a senator has been 
appointed to be governor here, and that you are being super- 
seded from Petersburg. I've heard it from lots of people." 

“I've heard it too," I put in. 

“Who said so?" asked Yulia Mihailovna, flushing all over. 

“You mean, who said so first? How can I tell? But there 
it is, people say so. Masses of people are saving so. They 
were saying so yesterday particularly. They are all very serious 
about it, though I can't make it out. Of course the more 
intelligent and competent don't talk, but even some of those 
listen." 

“How mean! And . . . how stupid!” ^ 

“Well, that's just why you must make your appearance, to 
show these fools." 

“I confess 1 feel myself that it's my duty, but . . . what if 
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there's another disgrace in store for us? What if people don t 
come? No one will come, you know, no one!" 

“How hot you are! They not come! What about the new 
clothes? What about the girls’ dresses? I give you up as a 
woman after that! Is that your knowledge of human nature?" 

“The marshal's wife won't come, she won't.” 

“But. after all. what has happened? Why won't they 
come?” he cried at last with angry impatience. 

“Ignominy, disgrace — that's what's happened. I don't 
know what to call it, but after it I can't face people.” 

“Why? How are you to blame for it, after all? Why do 
you take the blame of it on yourself?' Isn't it rather the fault 
of the audience, of your respectable residents, your patres- 
familias? They ought to have controlled the roughs and the 
rowdies — for it was all the work of roughs and rowdies, nothing 
serious. You can never manage things with the police alone in 
any society, anywhere. Among us everyone asks for a special 
policeman to protect him wherever he goes. People don't 
understand that society must protect itself. And what do our 
patres-familias. the officials, the wives and daughters, do in such 
cases? They sit quiet and sulk. In fact there's not enough 
social initiative to keep the disorderly in check.” 

“Ah, that's the simple truth I They sit quiet, sulk and . . . 
gaze about them.” 

“And if it's the truth, you ought to say so aloud, proudly, 
sternly, just to show that you are not defeated, to those respect- 
able residents and mothers of families. Oh, you can do it; you 
have the gift when your head is clear. You will gather them 
round you and say it aloud. And then a paragraph in the 'Voice' 
and the ‘Financial News’. Wait a bit, I'll undertake it myself. 
I'll arrange it all for you. Of course there must be more super- 
intendence: you must look after the buffet; you must ask the 
prince, you must ask Mr. . . . You must not desert us, mon- 
sieur, just when we have to begin all over again. And finally, 
you must appear arm-in-arm with Andrey Antonovitch 

How is Andrey Antonovitch?” 

“Oh, how unjustly, how untruly, how cruelly you have 

always judged that angelic man!” Yulia Mihailovna cried in 

a sudden outburst, almost with tears, putting her handkerchief 
to her eyes. 


Pyotr Stepanovitch was positively taken aback for' the 
moment. 

“Good heavensl I . . . What have I said? I've always 
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“You never have, never! You have never done him 
justice.’' 

“There’s no understanding a woman,” grumbled Pyotr 
Stepanovitch, with a wry smile. 

He is the most sincere, the most delicate, the most angelic 
of men! The most kind-hearted of men!” 

Well, really, as for kind-heartedness . . . Tve always done 
him justice. . . 

Never! But let us drop it. I am too awkward in my 
defence of him. This morning that little Jesuit, the marshal's 
wife, also dropped some sarcastic hints about what happened 
yesterday.” 

“Oh, she has no thoughts to spare for yesterday now, she is 
full of to-day. And why are you so upset at her not coming to 
the ball to-night? Of course, she won’t come after getting 
mixed up in such a scandal. Perhaps it's not her fault, but 
still her reputation . . . her hands are soiled.” 

“What do you mean; I don't understand? W^hy are her 
hands soiled?” Yulia Mihailovna looked at him in perplexity. 

“I don't vouch for the truth of it, but the town is ringing 
with the story that it was she brought them together.” 

“What do you mean? Brought whom together?” 

“What, do you mean to say you don’t know?” he exclaimed 
with well-simulated wonder. “Why, Stavrogin and Lizaveta 
Nikolaevna.” 

“W'hat? How?” we all cried out at once. 

“Is it possible you don't know? Phew! W\v. it is quite a 
tragic romance: Lizaveta Nikolaevna was pleased to get out of 
that lady’s carriage and get straight into Stavrogin's carriage, 
and slipped off with ‘the latter' to Skvoreshniki in full daylight.’ 
Only an hour ago, hardly an hour.” 

We were flabbergasted. Of course we fell to questioning him, 
but to our wonder, although he “happened'’ to be a witness of 
the scene himself, he could give us no detailed account of it. The 
tiling seemed to have happened like this: when the marshal's 
wife was driving Liza and Mavriky Nikolaevitch from the 
matinee to the house of Praskovya Ivanovna (whose legs were 
still bad) they saw a carriage waiting a short distance, about 
twenty-five paces, to one side of the front door. When Liza 
jumped out, she ran straight to this carriage: the door was flung 
open and shut again: Liza called to Mavriky Nikolaevitch: 
“Spare me.” and the carriage drove off at full speed to 
Skvoreshniki. To our hurried questions whether it was by 
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arrangement? Who was in the carriage? Pyotr Stepanovitch . 
answered that he knew nothing about it; no doubt it had been 
arranged, but that he did not see Stavrogin himself; possibly the 
old butler, Alexey Yegorytch. might have been in the carriage. 
To the question * How did he come to be there, and how did 
he know for a fact that she had driven to Skvoreshniki? ” he 
answered that he happened to be passing and, at seeing Liza, 
he had run up to the carriage (and yet he could not make out 
who was in it, an inquisitive man like him!) and that Mavriky 
Nikolaevitch, far from setting off in pursuit, had not even tried 
to stop Liza, and had even laid a restraining hand on the 
marshal's wife, who was shouting at the top of her voice: "She 
is going to Stavrogin, to Stavrogin." At this point I lost 
patience, and cried furiously to Pyotr Stepanovitch : 

"It's all your doing, you rascal! This was what you were 
doing this morning. You helped Stavrogin, you came in the 
carriage, you helped her into it ... it was you. you, you! 
Yulia Mihailovna, he is your enemy; he will be your ruin too! 
Beware of him I " 

And I ran headlong out of the house. I wonder myself and 
cannot make out to this day how I came to sav that to him. 
But I guessed quite right: it had all happened almost exactly 
as I said, as appeared later. What stnick me most was the 
obviously artificial way in which he broke the news. He had 
not told it at once on entering the house as an extraordinary 
piece of news, but pretended that we knew without his telling 
us, which was impossible in so short a time. And if we had 
known it, we could not possibly have refrained from mentioning 
it till he introduced the subject. Besides, he could not have 
heard yet that the town was "ringing with gossip" about the 
rnarsh'al’s wife in so short a time. Besides, he had once or twice 
given a vulgar, frivolous smile as he told the story, probably 
considering that we were fools and completely taken in. 

But I had no thought to spare for him; the central fact I 
believed, and ran from Yulia Mihailovna’s, beside myself. The 
catastrophe cut me to the heart. I was wounded almost to 
tears, perhaps I did shed some indeed. I was at a complete 
loss what to do. I rushed to Stepan Trofimovitch's, but the 
vexatious man still refused to open the doorj Nastasya in- 
fomed me, in a reverent whisper, that he had gone to bed. but 
I did not believe it. A't Liza’s house I succeeded in questioning 
the servants. They confirmed the story of the elopement, but 
knew nothing themselves. There was great commotion in the 
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house: their mistress had been attacked by fainting fits, and 
Mavriky Nikolaevitch was with her. I did not feel it possible 
to ask tor Mavriky Nikolaevitch. To my inquiries about Pyotr 
Stepanovitch they told me that he had been in and out con- 
tinually of late, sometimes twice in the day. The servants were 
sad, and showed particular respectfulness in speaking of Liza; 
they were fond of her. That she was ruined, utterly ruined, I 
did not doubt; but the psychological aspect of the matter I was 
utterly unable to understand, especially after her scene with 
Stavrogin the previous day. To run about the town and inquire 
at the houses of acquaintances, who would, of course, by now 
have heard the news and be rejoicing at it, seemed to me revolt- 
ing, besides being humiliating for Liza. But, strange to say, 1 
ran to see Daiy^a Pavlovna, though I was not admitted (no one 
had been admitted into the house since the previous morning). 
I don't know what I could have said to her and what made me 
run to her. From her I went to her brother’s. Shatov listened 
sullenly and in silence. I may observe that I found him more 
gloomy than I had ever seen him before; he was awfully pre- 
occupied and seemed only to listen to me with an effort. He 
said scarcely anything and began walking up and down his cell 
from corner to corner, treading more noisily than usual. As 
I was going down the stairs he shouted after me to go to 
Liputin's: “There you’ll hear everything." Yet I did not go 
to Liputin’s, but after Td gone a good way towards home I 
turned back to Shatov's again, and, half opening the door with- 
out going in, suggested to him laconically and with no kind of 
explanation: “Won’t you go to Marya Timofyevna to-day?" 
At this Shatov swore at me, and 1 went away. I note here that 
I may not forget it that he did purposely go that evening to 
the other end of the town to see Slarya Timofyevna, whom he 
had not seen for some time. He found her in excellent health 
and spirits and Lebyadkin dead drunk, asleep on the sofa in the 
first room. This was at nine o'clock. He told me so himself 
next day when we met for a moment in the street. Before ten 
o'clock I made up my mind to go to the ball, but not in the 
capacity of a steward (besides, my rosette had been left at Yulia 
Mihailovna's). I was tempted by irresistible curiosity to listen, 
without asking any questions, to what people were saying in the 
town about all that had happened. I wanted, too, to have a 
look at Yulia Mihailovna, if only at a distance. I reproached 
myself greatly that I had left her so abruptly that afternoon. 
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All that night, with its almost grotesque incidents, and the 
terrible denouement that followed in the early morning, still 
seems to me like a hideous niglitmarc, and is, for me at least, 
the most painful chapter in my chronicle. I was late for the 
ball, and it was destined to end so quickly that I arrived not 
long before it was over. It was eleven o'clock when I reached 
^ the entrance of the marshal’s house, where the same White Hall 
in which the matinee had taken place had. in spite of the short 
interval between, been cleared and made ready to serve as the 
chief ballroom for the whole town, as we expected, to dance in. 
But far as I had been that morning from expecting the ball to 
be a success, I had had no presentiment of the full truth. Not 
one family of the higher circles appeared; even the subordinate 
officials of rather more consequence were absent — and this was a 
very striking fact. As for ladies and girls, Pyotr Stepanovitch’s 
arguments (the duplicity of which was obvious now) turned out 
to be utterly incorrect: exceedingly few had come; to four 
men there was scarcely one lady — and what ladies they were! 
Regimental ladies of a sort, three doctors’ wives with their 
daughters, two or three poor ladies from the country, the seven 
daughters and the niece of the secretary whom I have men- 
tioned already, some wives of tradesmen, of post-office clerks 
p and other small fry — was this what Yulia Mihailovna expected? 
Half the tradespeople even were absent. As for the men, in 
spite of the complete absence of all persons of consequence, 
there was still a crowd of them, but they made a doubtful and 
suspicious impression. Iherc were, of course, some quiet and 
respectful officers with their wives, some of the most docile 
fathers of families, like that secretary, for instance, the father 
of his seven daughters. All these humble, insignificant people 
had come, as one of these gentlemen expressed it, because it 
was "inevitable". But, on the other hand, the mass of free- 
and-easy people and the mass too of those whom Pyotr 
Stepanovitch and I had suspected of coming in without tickets 
seemed even bigger than in the afternoon. So far they were all 
sitting in the refreshment bar, and had gone straight there on 
^ arriving as though it were the meeting-place they had agreed 
upon. So at least it seemed to me. The refreshment bar had 
been placed in a large room, the last of several opening out of 
one another. Here Prohoritch was installed with all the attrac- 
tions of the club cuisine and with a tempting display of drinks 
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and dainties. I noticed several persons whose coats were almost 
in rags and whose get-up was altogether suspicious and utterly 
unsuitable for a ball. They had evidently been with great pains 
brought to a state of partial sobriety which would not last long; 
and goodness knows where they had been brought from, they 
were not local people. I knew, of course, that it w-as part of 
Yulia Mihailovna’s idea that the ball should be of the most 
democratic character, and tJiat "even working people and shop- 
men should not be excluded if anyone of that class chanced to 
pay for a ticket". She could bravely utter such words in her 
committee with absolute security that none of the working 
people of our town, who all lived in extreme poverty, would 
dream of taking a ticket. But in spite of the democratic senti- 
ments of the committee, I could hardly believe that such sinister- 
looking and shabby people could have been admitted in the 
regular way. But who could have admitted them, and with 
what object? Lyamshin and Liputin had already been deprived 
of their stewards' rosettes, though they were present at the ball, 
as they were taking part in the "literary quadrille". But, to 
my amazement, Liputin's place was taken by the divinity 
student, who had caused the greatest scandal at the matinee 
by his skirmish with Stepan Trofimovitch; and L 3 'amshin's was 
taken by Pyotr Stepanovitch himself. What was to be looked 
for under the circumstances? 

1 tried to listen to the conversation. I was struck by the wild- 
ness of some ideas I heard expressed. It was maintained in one 
group, (or instance, that Yulia Mihailovna had arranged Liza's 
elopement with Stavrogin and had been paid by the latter for 
doing so. Even the sum paid was mentioned. It was asserted 
that she had arranged the whole fete with a view to it, and that 
that was the reason why half the town had not turned up at 
the ball, and that Lembke himself was so upset about it that 
"his mind had given way", and that, crazy as he was, "she 
had got him in tow". There was a great deal of laughter too, 
hoarse, wild and significant. Everyone was criticising the ball, 
too, with great severity, and abusing Yulia Mihailovna with- 
out ceremony. In fact it was disorderly, incoherent, drunken 
and excited babble, so it was diificult to put it together and 
make anything of it. At the same time there were simple- 
hearted people enjoying themselves at the refreshment-bar; 
there were even some ladies of the sort who are surprised and 
frightened at nothing, very genial and festive, chiefly military 
ladies with their husbands. They made parties at the little 
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tables, were drinking tea. and were very merry. The refresh- 
ment-bar made a snug refuge for almost half of the guests. 
Yet in a little -time all this mass of people must stream into the 
ballroom. It was horrible to think of it! 

.Meanwhile the prince had succeeded in arranging three 
skimpy quadrilles in the White Hall. The young ladies were 
dancing, while their parents were enjoying watching them. But 
many of these respectable persons had already begun to think 
how they could, alter giving their girls a treat, get off in good 
time before “the trouble began". Absolutely everyone was con- 
vinced that it certainly would begin. It would be dilhcull for 
me to describe Yulia Mihailovna's slate of mind. 1 did not talk 
to her though I went close up to her. She did not respond to 
the bow I made her on entering; she did not notice me (really 
did not notice). There was a painful look in her face and a con- 
temptuous and haughty though restless and agitated expression 
in her eyes. She controlled herself with evident suffering — for 
whose sake, with what object? She certainly ought to have 
gone away, still more to have got her husband away, and she 
remained! From her face one could see that her eyes were 
“fully opened", and that it was useless for her to expect any- 
thing more. She did not even summon Pyotr Stepanovitch (he 
seemed to avoid her; I saw him in the refreshment-room, he 
was extremely lively). But she remained at the ball and did 
not let Andrey Antonovitch leave her side for^ moment. Oh, 


up to the very last moment, even that morning she would have 
repudiated any hint about his health with genuine indignation. 
But now her eyes were to be opened on this subject too. As for 
me, I thought from the first glance that Andrey Antonovitch 
looked worse than he had done in the morning. He seemed to 
be plunged into a sort of oblivion and hardly to know where he 
was. Sometimes he looked about him with unexpected severity 
— at me, for instance, twice. Once he tried to say something: 
he began loudly and audibly but did not finish the sentence, 
throwing a modest old clerk who happened to be near him 
almost into a panic. But even this humble section of the 
assembly held sullenly and timidly aloof from Yulia Mihailovna 
and at the same time turned upon her husband exceedingly 
strange glances, open and staring, quite out of keeping with 
their habitually submissive demeanour. 

A struck me, and I suddenly began to guess about 

Andrey Antonovitch," Yulia Mihailovna confessed to me after- 
wards. 


% 
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Yes, she was to blame again ! Probably when after my 
departure she had settled with Pyotr Stepanovitch that there 
should be a ball and that she should be present she must have 
gone again to the study where Andrey Antonovitch was sitting, 
utterly "shattered" by the matinee; must again have used all 
her fascinations to persuade him to come with her. But what 
misery she must have been in now ! And yet she did not go 
away. Whether it was pride or simply she lost her head, I do 
not know. In spite of her haughtiness, she attempted with 
smiles and humiliation to enter into conversation with some 
ladies, but they were confused, confined themselves to distrust- 
ful monosyllables, "Yes" and "No", and evidently avoided 
her. 

The only person of undoubted consequence who was present 
at the ball was that distinguished general whom I have described 
already, the one who after Stavrogin's duel with Gaganov 
"opened the door to public impatience" at the marshal's wife's. 
He walked with an air of dignity through the rooms, looked 
about, and listened, and tried to appear as though he had come 
rather for the sake of observation than for the sake of enjoy- 
ing himself. . . . He ended by establishing himself beside Yulia 
Mihailovna and not moving a step away from her, evidently 
trying to keep up her spirits and reassure her. He certainly 
was a. most kind-hearted man, of verj' high rank, and so old 
that even com|3hssion from him was not wounding. But to 
admit to herself that this old gossip was venturing to pity her 
and almost to protect her, knowing that tie was doing her 
honour by his presence, was very vexatious. The general stayed 
by her and never ceased chattering. 

"They say a town can’t go on without seven righteous 
men . . . seven, I think it is, I am not sure of the number 

fixed. . . . I don't know how many of these seven, the certified 

righteous of the town . . . have the honour of being present at 
your ball. Yet in spite of their presence I begin to feel unsafe. 
Vous me pardonnez, charmante dame, n'est-ce pas? I speak 
allegorically, but I went into the refreshrrient-room and I am 
glad I escaped alive. . . . Our priceless Prohoritch is not in 
his place there, and I believe his bar will be destroyed before 
morning. But I am laughing. I am only waiting to see what 
the 'literary quadrille' is going to be like, and then home to 
bed. You must excuse a gouty old fellow. I go early to bed, and 
I would advise you too to go 'by-by', as they say aux enjants. 
I’ve come, you know, to have a look at the pretty girls . . . 
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whom, of course, I could meet nowhere in such profusion as 
here. They all live beyond the river and 1 don’t drive out so 
far. There's a wife of an officer ... in the chasseurs I believe 
he is . . . who is distinctly pretty, distinctly, and . . . she 
knows it herself. I’ve talked to the sly puss; she is a sprightly 
one . . . and the girls too are fresh-looking; but that’s all, 
there's nothing but freshness. Still, it’s a pleasure to look at 
them. There are some rosebuds, but their lips are thick. As a 
rule there’s an irregularity about female beauty in Russia, 
and . . . they are a little like buns . . . vous me pardonnez, 
n’est~ce pas? . . . with good eyes, however, laughing eyes. 
. . . These rose-buds are charming for two years when they 
are young . . . even for three . . . then they broaden out and 
are spoilt for ever . . . producing in their husbands that 
deplorable indifference which does so much to promote the 
woman movement . . . that is, if I understand it correctly. 

. . . H'ml It’s a fine hall; the rooms are not badly decorated. 

It might be worse. The music might be much worse. ... I 
don t say it ought to have been. What makes a bad impression 
is that there are so few ladies. I say nothing about the dresses. 
It’s bad that that chap in the grey trousers should dare to dance 
the cancan so openly. I can forgive him if he does it in the 
gaiety of his heart, and since he is the local chemist. . . . Still, 
eleven o clock is a bit early even for chemists. There were two 
fellows fighting in the refreshment-bar and tliey weren't turned 
out. At eleven o’clock people ought to be turned out for fight- 
ing, whatever the standard of manners. . . . Three o’clock is 
a different matter; then one has to make concessions to public 
opinion— if only this ball survives till three o’clock. Varvara 
Petrovna has not kept her word, though, and hasn’t sent 
flowers. H ml She has no thoughts for flowers, pauvre miref 
And poor Liza! Have you heard? They say it's a mysterious 
ij'u* ‘ Stavrogin is to the front again. . . . H’m! I 
would have gone home to bed ... . I can hardly keep my eyes 
open. But when IS this 'literary quadrille’ coming on^?" 

the^l h?H quadrille” began. 'Whenever of late 

‘n the town on the ball it had in- 
^nably turned on this literary quadrille, and as no one could 

curiosity. Nothing could be more unfavourable to its chance 
of success, and great was the disappointment. 

several maske°d°L?^ and 

several masked figures appeared. The pubUc surrounded them 
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eagerly. All the occupants of the refreshment-bar trooped to 
the last man into the hall. The masked figures took their places 
for the dance. I succeeded in making my way to the front and 
installed myself just behind Yulia Mihailovna, Von Lembke, 
and the general. At this point Pyotr Stepanovitch, who had 
kept away till that time, skipped up to Yulia Mihailovna. 

“I’ve been in the refreshment-room all this time, watching," 
he whispered, with the air of a guilty schoolboy, which he, how- 
ever, assumed on purpose to iiritate her even more. She turned 
crimson with anger. 

“You might give up trying to deceive me now at least, inso- 
lent man!" broke from her almost aloud, so that it was heard 
by other people. Pyotr Stepanovitch skipped away extremely 
well satisfied with himself. 

It would be difficult tc imagine a more pitiful, vulgar, dull and 
insipid allegory than this ' 'literary quadrille". Nothing could 
be imagined less appropriate to our local society. Yet they say 
it was Karmazinov’s idea. It was Liputin indeed who arranged 
it, with the help of the lame teacher who had been at the meeting 
at Virginsky's. But Karmazinov had given the idea and had, it 
was said, meant to dres.'; up and to take a special and prominent 
part in it. The quadrille was made up of six couples of masked 
figures, who were not in fancy dress exactly, for their clothes 
were like everyone else's. Thus, for instance, one short and 
elderly gentleman wearing a dress-coat — in fact, dressed like 
everyone else — wore a venerable grey beard, tied on (and this 
constituted his disguise). As he danced he pounded up and 
down, taking tiny and rapid steps on the same spot with a 
stolid expression of countenance. He gave vent to sounds in a 
subdued but husky bass, and this huskmess was meant to sug- 
gest one of the well-known papers. Opposite this figure danced 
two giants. X and Z, and these letters were pinned on their 
coats, but what the letters meant remained unexplained. 
“Honest Russian thought" was represented by a middle-aged 
gentleman in spectacles, dress-coat and gloves, and weanng 
fetters (real fetters). Under his arm he had a portfolio contain- 
ing papers relating to some “case". To convince the sceptical 
a letter from abroad testifying to the honesty of “honest Ru^ian 
thought" peeped out of his pocket. Ail this was explained by 
the stewards, as the letter which peeped out of his pocket could 
not be read. “Honest Russian thought" had his right hand 
raised and in it held a glass as though he wanted to prop^ 
toast. In a line with him on each side tapped a crop-headed 
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nihilist girl; while vis-d-vis danced another elderly gentleman 
in a dress-coat with a heavy cudgel in his hand. He was meant 
to represent a formidable periodical (not a Petersburg one), and 
seemed to be saying; “ril pound you to a jelly.” But in spite 
of his cudgel he could not bear the spectacles of '‘honest Russian 
thought” fixed upon him and tried to look away, and when he 
did the pas de deux, he twisted, turned, and did not know what 
to do with himself — so terrible, probably, were the stings of his 
conscience! I don’t remember all the absurd tricks they played, 
however; it was all in the same style, so that I felt at last pain- 
fully ashamed. And this same expression, as it were, of shame 
was reflected in the whole public, even on the most sullen figures 
that had come out of the refreshment-room. For some time all 
were silent and gazed with angry perplexity. When a man is 
ashamed he generally begins to get angry and is disposed to be 
cynical. By degrees a murmur arose in the audience. 

“What’s the meaning of it?” a man who had come in from 
the refreshment-room muttered in one of the groups. 

“It's silly.” 

"It’s something literan'. It’s a criticism of the ‘Voice’.” 

“What’s that to me?” 

From another group: 

“Asses!” 

“No, they are not asses; it’s we who are the asses.” 

“Why are you an ass?” 

“I am not an ass.” 


“Well, if you are not, I am certainly not.” 

From a third group: 

“We ought to give them a good smacking and send them 
flying.” 

“Puli down the hall!” 

From a fourth group : * 

“I wonder the Lembkes are not ashamed to look on!” 

“Why should they be ashamed? You are not.” 

^ Yes, I am ashamed, and he is the governor.” 

‘‘And you are a pig.” 

“I've never seen such a commonplace ball in my life,” a lady 
observed viciously, quite close to Yulia Mihailovna, obviously 
wi^ the mtention of being overheard. She was a stout lady of 
fo^ with rouge on her cheeks, wearing a bright-coloured silk 
rXpH Almost everyone in the town knew her. but no one re- 

Lft ^ councillor, who had 

left her a wooden house and a small pension; but she lived well 
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and kept horses. Two months previously she had called on 
Yulia Mihailovna, but the latter had not received her. 

“That might have been foreseen,” she added, looking 
insolently into Yulia Mihailovna’s face. 

“If you could foresee it, why did you come?” Yulia 
Mihailovna could not resist saying. 

“Because I was too simple,” the sprightly lady answered 
instantly, up in arms and eager for the fray; but the general 


intervened. 

"Chcre dame’'— he bent over to Yulia Mihailovna— “you d 
really better be going. We are only in their way and they'll 
enjoy themselves thoroughly without us. You've done your 
part, you've opened the ball, now leave them in peace. And 
Andrey Antonovitch doesn't seem to be feeling quite satisfac- 
torily. ... To avoid trouble. ” 

But it was too late. 

All through the quadrille Andrey Antonovitch gazed at the 
dancers with a sort of angry perplexity, and when he heard the 
comments of the audience he began looking about him uneasily. 
Then for the first time he caught sight of some of the persons 
who had come from the refreshment-room; there was an expres- 
sion of extreme wonder in his face. Suddenly there was a l^d 
roar of laughter at a caper that was cut in the quadrille. The 
editor of the “menacing periodical, not a Petersburg one’ , who 
was dancing with the cudgel in his hands, felt utterly unable to 
endure the spectacled gaze of “honest Russian thought ' 
not knowing how to escape it, suddenly in the last figure 
advanced to meet him standing on his head, which was meant, 
by the way to typify the continual turning upside down of 
common sense by the menacing non-Petersburg gazette. M 
Lyamshin was the only one who could walk standing on his 
head he had undertaken to represent the editor with the cudgel. 
Yulia Mihailovna had had no idea that anyone was going to 
walk on his head. “They concealed that from me. they con- 
cealed it,” she repeated to me aftenvards in despair and indig- 
nation The laughter from the crowd was. of course, provoked 
not by the allegory, which interested no one, but simply bv a 
man's walking on his head in a swallow-tail coat. Lembke Hew 

into a rage and shook with fury. ^ 

“Rascall” he cried, pointing to Lyamshin, take hold of tne 

scoundrel, turn him over . . . turn his legs . . . his head . . 

so that his head’s up ... up!” ^ 

Lyamshin jumped on to his feet. The laughter grew lo 
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"Turn out all the scoundrels who are laughing!'’ Lcmbke 
prescribed suddenly. 

There was an angry roar and laughter in the crowd. 

"You can’t do like that, your Excellency." 

"You mustn’t abuse the public." 

"You are a fool yourself!" a voice cried suddenly from a 
corner. 

"Filibusters!" shouted someone from the other end of ttu- 
room. 


Lembke looked round quickly at the shout and turned pale. 
A vacant smile came on to his lips, as though he suddenly under- 
stood and remembered something. 

"Gentlemen," said Yulia Mihailovna, addressing the crowd 
which was pressing round them, as she drew her husband away 
—"gentlemen, excuse Audrey Antonovitch. Andrcy Antono- 
vitch is unwell . . . excuse . . . forgive him. gentlemen." 

I positively heard her say "forgive him". It all happened 
very quickly. But I remember for a fact that a section of the 
public rushed out of the hall immediately after those words of 
Yulia Mihailovna's as though panic-stricken. I remember one 
hysterical, tearful feminine shriek: 


"Ach, the same thing again!" 

And in the retreat of the guests, which was almost becoming 
a emsh, another bomb exploded exactly as in the afternoon. 

"Fire! All the riverside quarter is on fire! " 

^ I don’t remember where this terrible cry rose first, whether 
It was first raised in the hall, or whether someone ran upstairs 
from the entry, but it was followed by such alarm that I can’t 
attempt to desenbe it. More than half the guests at the ball 
came from the quarter beyond the river, and were owners or 
occiyiers of wooden houses in that district. They rushed to the 
windows, pulled back the curtains in a flash, and tore down the 

nnh^K ^ The fire, it is true, was 

flames in three separate places 

and that was what was alarming. 

"Arson! The Shpigulin men!" roared the crowd, 

1 remember some very characteristic exclamations: 
i ve had a presentiment in my heart that there’d be arson 
^ of it these last few days I " 

^ The Shpiguhn men, the Shpigulin men, no one else'" 

We were all lured here on purpose to set fire to it ! "* 
inis last most amazing exclamation came from a woman- a 
was an unintentional involuntary shriek of a housewife who^ 



goods were burning. Everyone ruahed for the door. I won t 
describe the crush in the vestibule over sorting out cloaks, 
shawls, and pelisses, the shrieks of the frightened women, the 
weeping of the young ladies. I doubt whether there was any 
theft, but it was no wonder that in such disorder some went 
away without their wraps because they were unable to find 
them, and this grew into a legend with many additions, long 
preserved in the town. Lembke and Yulia Mihailovna were 

almost crushed by the crowd at the doors. 

"Stop, everyone! Don't let anyone out!' yelled Lembke, 
stretching out his arms menacingly towards the crowding 
people. "Everyone without exception to be strictly searched 

at once!" ^ . , 

A storm of violent oaths rose from the crowd.^^ ■ . -kj v 
"Andrey Antonovitch! Andrey Antonovitch! cned Yulia 

Mihailovna in complete despair. • u- a . 

"Anest her first!" shouted her nusband, pointing his finger 
at her threateningly. "Search her first! The ball was arranged 

with a view to the fire. ..." , •, u* 

She screamed and fell into a swoon. (Oh. there was no doubt 

of its being a real one.) The general, the prince, and I rushed to 

her assistance; there were others, even among the ladies, who 

helped us at that difficult moment. We earned the unhappy 

woman out of this hell to her carriage, but she only regained 

consciousness as she reached the house, and her first utterance 

was about Andrey Antonovitch again. With the destruction of 

all her fancies, the only thing left in her mmd was Andrey 

Antonovitch. They sent for a doctor. I remained with her for 

a whole hour; the prince did so too. The general, m an acce^ 

of generous feeling (though he had been terribly scared), mean 

to Remain all night "by the bedside of the 

within ten minutes he fell asleep in an arm-chair in the drawing 

room while waiting for the doctor and there we left him 

The chief of the police, who had burned from the ball to the 
fire, had succeeded in getting Andrey Antonovitch out of the 
hall after us, and attempted to put him into Yulja " 

carriage trying all he could to persuade his Excellency to 
Lek renose”. But I don't know why he did not insist Andrey 
Antonovitch, of course, would not hear of repose, and 'vas se 
on going to the fire; but that was not a sufficient reason. It 
ended in his taking him to the fire m his droshky. He told us 
aBcrwarfs that Umbke was gesticulating all the way and 
' 'shouting orders that it was impossible to obey owing to thei 
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unusualness." It was olTicially reported later on that his 
Excellency had at that time been in a delirious condition "owing 
to a sudden fright". 

There is no need to describe how the ball ended. A few dozen 
rowdy fellows, and with them some ladies, remained in the hall. 
There were no police presenf. They would not let the orchestra 
go, and beat the musicians who attempted to leave. By morn- 
ing they had pulled all Prohoritch's stall to pieces, had drunk 
themselves senseless, danced the Kamarinsky in its unexpiir- 
gated form, made the rooms in a shocking mess, and only 
towards daybreak part of this hopelessly drunken rabble 
reached the scene of the fire to make fresh disturbances there. 
The other part spent the night in the rooms dead drunk, with 
disastrous consequences to the velvet sofas and the floor. Next 
morning, at the earliest possibility, they were dragged out by 
their legs into the street. So ended the f^e for the benefit of the 
governesses of our province. 


IV 

The fire frightened the inhabitants of the riverside just 
because it was evidently a case of arson. It was curious that 
at the first cry of "fire" another cry was raised that the 
Shpigu m men had done it. It is now well known that three 
bhpigulin men really did have a share in setting fire to the town 
but that was all; all the other factory hands were comnletclv 
acquitted, not only officially but also by public opinion. Besides 
ffiose three rascals (of whom one has been caught and confessed 

Fedka the convict un- 
a hand in the arson. That is all that is known 
for certain about the fire till now; but when it comes to con- 

^ ^ .yjO' different matter. What had led these three 

‘hey been instigated by anyone? It is 

vety difficult to answer all these questions even now. 

Owing to the strong wind, the fact that the houses at the river- 
side were almost all wooden, and that they had been set firl to 

quarter with^eW*^'' '^'’''e'oped the whole 

r extraordinary rapidity. (The fire burnt however 

as soon aTit'^hee extinguished almost 

s as It began to bum — of which later.; But the Peters. 

urg and Moscow papers exaggerated our calamity Not more 
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was hardly adequate to the size and population of the town, 
worked with great promptitude and devotion. But it would not 
have been of much avail, even with the zealous co-operation of 
the inhabitants, if the wind had not suddenly dropped towards 
morning. When an hour after our flight from the ball I made 
my way to the riverside, the fire was at its height. A whole 
street ^parallel with the river was in flames. It was as light as 
day. I won't describe the fite; everyone in Russia knows what 
it looks like. The bustle and crush was immense in the lanes 
adjoining the burning street. The inhabitants, fully expecting 
the fire to reach their houses, were hauling out their belongings, 
but had not yet left their dwellings, and were waiting meanwhile 
sitting on their boxes and feather beds under their windows. 
Part of the male population were hard at work ruthlessly chop- 
ping down fences and even whole huts which were near the fire 
and on the windward side. None were crying except the 
children, who had been waked out of their sleep, though the 
women who had dragged out their chattels were lamenting in 
sing-song voices. Those who had not finished their task were 
still silent, busily carrying out their goods. Sparks and embers 
were carried a long way in all directions. People put them out 
as best they could. Some helped to put the fire out while others 
stood about, admiring it. A great fire at night always has a 
thrilling and exhilarating effect. This is what explains the attrac- 
tion of fireworks. But in that case the artistic regularity with 
which the fire is presented and the complete lack of danger give 
an impression of lightness and playfulness like the effect of a 
glass of champagne. A real conflagration is a very different 
matter. Then the horror and a certain sense of personal danger, 
together with the exhilarating effect of a fire at night, produce 
on the spectator (though of course not in the householder whose 
goods are being burnt) a certain concussion of the brain and, as 
it were, a challenge to those destructive instincts which, alas, 
lie hidden in every heart, even that of the mildest and most 
domestic little clerk. . . . This sinister sensation is almost 
always fascinating. “I really don't know whether one can 
look at a fire without a certain pleasure." This is word for 
word what Stepan Trofimovitch said to me one night on return- 
ing home after he had happened to witness a fire and was stiU 
under the influence of the spectacle. Of course, the very man 
who enjoys the spectacle will rush into the fire himself to save 
a child or an old woman; but that is altogether a different 

matter. 
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Following in the wake of the crowd of sightseers, I succeeded, 
without asking questions, in reaching the chief centre of danger, 
where at last I saw Lembke, whom I was seeking at Yulia 
iMihailovna’s request. His position was strange and extra- 
ordinary. He was standing on the ruins of a fence. Thirty 
paces to the left of him rose the black skeleton of a two-storeyed 
house which had almost burnt out. It had holes instead ot 
windows at each storey, its roof had fallen in, and the flames 
were still here and there creeping among tlie charred beams. 
At the. farther end of the courtyard, twenty paces away, the 
lodge, also a two-storeyed building, was beginning to burn, and 
the firemen were doing their utmost to save it. On the right, 
the firemen and the people were tiffing to save a rather large 
wooden building which was not actually burning, though it had 
pught fire several times and was inevitably bound to be burnt 
in the end. Lembke stood facing the lodge, shouting and 
gesticulating. He was giving orders which no one attempted 
to carry out. It seemed to me that everyone had given him up 
as hopeless and left him. Anyway, though everyone in the vast 
crowd of all classes, among whom there were gentlemen and 
even the cathedral priest, was listening to him with curiosity and 
wonder, no one spoke to him or tried to get him away. Lembke 
with a pale ^ce and glittering eyes, was uttering the most amaz- 

ba^reheaded picture, he had lost his hat and was 

• >f|fendiarism! It's nihilism ! If anything is burn- 

.ng, It's n.h,l.sml” I heard almost with horror; and though 

one'se^h"^ surprised at, yet actual madness, whfn 

always gives one a shock. 

Excellency/' said a policeman, coming up to him 

foT vour dangerous 

stand here." ° 

I heard afterwards, had been told off bv 
the ehef o police to watch over Andrey Antonovitch to do 

fom^“t* home, and in case of danger even to ul' 

n ‘he man's pow^. 

have been bur^brnth ‘if k "'’‘ose houses 

c ueen Durnt, but they will bum down the town Tt’c ait 

It's vi^ vilpi a- ‘he governesses to bum down the houses 
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the roof had almost burnt away and round whom the flames 
were beginning to flare up. “Pull him down ! Pull him down! 
He will fall, he will catch fire, put liim out! . . . What is he 
doing there?" 

“He is putting the fire out, your Excellency." 

“Not likely. The fire is in the minds of men and not in the 
roofs of houses. Pull him down and give it up! Better give it 
up, much better! Let it put itself out. Aie, who is crying now? 
An old woman I It's an old woman shouting. Why have they 
forgotten the old woman?" 

There actually was an old woman crying on the ground floor 
of the burning lodge. She was an old creature of eighty, a 
relation of the shopkeeper who owned the house. But she had 
not been forgotten; she had gone back to the burning house 
while it was still possible, with the insane idea of rescuing her 
feather bed from a comer room which was still untouched. 
Choking with the smoke and screaming with the heat, for the 
room was on fire by the time she reached it, she v.as still trying 
with her decrepit hands to squeeze her feather bed through a 
broken window-pane. Lembke rushed to her assistance. Every- 
one saw him run up to the window, catch hold of one corner of 
the feather bed and try with all his might to pull it out. As ill 
luck would have it, a board fell at that moment from the roof 
and hit the unhappy governor. It did not kill him, it merely 
grazed him on the neck as it fell, but Audrey Antonovitch's 
career was over, among us at least; the blow knocked him off 
his feet and he sank on the ground unconscious. 

The day dawned at last, gloomy and sullen. The fire was 
abating; the wind was followed by a sudden calm, and then a 
fine drizzling rain fell. I was by that time in another part, 
some distance from where Lembke had fallen, and here I over- 
heard very strange conversations in the crowd. A strange fact 
had come to light. On the very outskirts of the quarter, on a 
piece of waste land beyond the kitchen gardens, not less than 
fifty paces from any other buildings, there stood a little wooden 
house which had only lately been built, and this solitary house 
had been on fire at the very beginning, almost before any other. 
Even had it burnt down, it was so far from other houses that 
no other building in the town could have caught fire from it, 
and. vice versa, if the whole riverside had been burnt to the 
ground, that house might have remained intact, whatever (he 
wind had been. It followed that it had caught fire separately 
and independently and therefore not accidentally. But the chief 
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point was that it was not burnt to the ground, and at daybreak 
strange things were discovered within it. The owner of this new 
house, who lived in the neighbourhood, rushed up as soon as 
he saw it in flames and with the help of his neighbours pulled 
apart a pile of faggots which had been heaped up by the side 
wall and set fire to. In this way he saved the house. But there 
were lodgers in the house — the captain, who was well known in 
the town, his sister, and their elderly servant, and these three 
persons — the captain, his sister, and their servant— had been 
murdered and apparently robbed in the night. (It was here that 

the chief of police had gone while Lcmbke was rescuing the 
feather bed.) 

By morning the news had spread and an immense crowd of 
all classes, even the riverside people who had been burnt out, 
had flocked to the waste land where the new house stood. It 
was difficult to get there, so dense was the crowd. I was told 
at once that the captain had been found lying dressed on the 
bench with his throat cut, and that he must have been dead 
drunk when he was killed, so that he had felt nothing, and he 
had bled like a bull ; that his sister Marya Timofyevna had 
been stabbed all over” with a knife and she wa« lying on the 
floor in the doorway, so that probably she had been awake and 
had fought and struggled with the murderer. The servant, who 
had also probably been awake, had her skull broken. The owner 
of the house said that the captain had come to see him the 
morning before, and that in his drunken bragging he had shown 
him a lot of money, as much as two hundred roubles. The cap- 
tarn s shabby old green pockel-book was found empty on the 
floor but Marya fimofyevna's box had not been touched 

and the silver setting of the ikon had not been removed either- 
the captain s clothes, too. had not been disturbed It was 

fn!^mnn captain s circumstances, who had come only 
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intended to use it as a tavern; but Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch was 
ready to give any rent he asked and had paid for six months in 
advance. 

"The hre wasn't an accident," I heard said in the crowd. 

But the majority said nothing. People's faces were sullen, 
i)ut I did not see signs of much indignation. People persisted, 
however, in gossiping about Stavrogin, saying that the murdered 
woman was his wife; that on the previous day he had "dis- 
honourably" abducted a young lady belonging to the best 
family in the place, the daughter of Madame Drozdov, and that 
a complaint was to be lodged against him in Petersburg; and 
that his wife had been murdered evidently that he might marry 
the young lady. Skvoreshniki was not more than a mile and a 
half away, and I remember I wondered whether I should not 
let them know the position of affairs. I did not notice, however, 
that there was anyone egging the crowd on and I don't want 
to accuse people falsely, though I did see and recognised at 
once in the crowd at the fire two or three of the rowdy lot I 
had seen in the refreshment-room. I particularly remember one 
thin, tall fellow, a cabinet-maker, as I found out later, with an 
emaciated face and a curly head, black as though grimed with 
soot. He was not drunk, but in contrast to the gloomy passivity 
of the crowd seemed beside himself with excitement. He kept 
addressing the people, though I don't remember his words; 
nothing coherent that he said was longer than "I say, lads, 
what do you say to this? Are things to go on like this?" and 
so saying he waved his arms. 


CHAPTER III 
A ROMANCE ENDED 

I 

F rom the large ballroom of Skvoreshmiki (the room in 
which the last interview with Varvara Petrovna and Stepan 
Trofimovitch had taken place) the fire could be plainly seen. 
At daybreak, soon after five in the morning, Liza was standing 
at the farthest window on the right looking intently at the fading 
glow. She was alone in the room. She was wearing the dress 
Sie had worn the day before at the matinee — a very smart light 
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green dress covered with lace, but crushed and put on carelessly 
and with haste. Suddenly noticing that some ot the hooks were 
undone in tront she flushed, hurriedly set it right, snatched up 
from a chair the red shawl she had flung down when she came 
in the day belore, and put it round her neck. Some locks of 
her luxuriant hair had come loose ana showed below the shawl 
on her right shoulder. Her face looked weary and care-worn, 
but her eyes glowed under her frowning brows. She went up to 
the window again and pressed her burning forehead against 
the cold pane. The door opened and Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch 
came in. 

“Tve sent a messenger on horseback," he said. "In ten 
minutes we shall hear all about it, meantime the servants say 
that part of the riverside quarter has been burnt down, on the 
right side of the bridge near the quay. It’s been burning since 
eleven o’clock: now the fire is going down " 

He did not go near the window, but stood three steps behind 
her; she did not turn towards him. 

an hourago by the calendar, and 
^4 4 4 almost night/' she said irritably* 

Calendars always tell lies,' " he observed with a polite 
smile, but. a little ashamed, he made haste to add: "It's dull 
to live by the calendar, Liza." 

And he relapsed into silence, vexed at the ineptitude of the 
second sentence. Liza gave a wry smile. 

^ melancholy mood that you cannot even 
find wordb to speak to me. But you need not trouble, there's a 

stm’r"! f ^ calendar. Every 

step? I take is regulated by the calendar. Does that surpri^ 

chfir^ quickly from the window and sat down in a low 

please. We haven't bng to be together 

denb Sung'’ H 

to be toSr'? tL.wu* haven't long 

waked, Lu ln hour IgV.'' 
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woman when I came in yesterday? That you thought fit to 
forget. To forget or not to notice." 

"I don't remember, Liza. Why dead? You must live." 

"And is that all? You’ve quite lost your flow of words. I've 
lived my hour and that’s enough. Do you remember Christo- 
pher Ivanovitch?" 

"No, I don’t," he answered, frowning. 

"Christopher Ivanovitch at Lausanne? He bored you dread- 
fully. He always used to open the door and say: T’ve come for » 
one minute,’ and then stay the whole day. I don't want to be 
like Christopher Ivanovitch and stay the whole day." 

A look of pain came into his face. 

"Liza, it grieves me, this unnatural language. This affecta- 
tion must hurt you, too. What's it for? What's the object 
of it?" 

His eyes glowed. 

X "Liza," he cried, "I swear I love you now more than yester- 
day when you came to me!" 

"What a strange declaration! Why bring m yesterday and 
to-day and these comparisons?" 

"You won't leave me," he went on. almost with despair; "we 
will go away together, to-day, won't we? Won’t we?" 

"Aie, don’t squeeze my hand so painfully! Where could we 
go together to-day? To 'rise again' somewhere? No, we've 
made experiments enough . . . and it’s too slow for me; and \ 
I am not fit for it; it’s too exalted for me. If we are to go, let 
it be to Moscow, to pay visits and entertain — that’s my ideal, 
you know; even in Switzerland I didn't disguise from you what 
I was like. As wc can’t go to Moscow and pay visits since you 
are married, it's no use talking of that." 

"Liza! What happened yesterday?" 

"What happened is over!" 

"That's impossible! That’s cruel!" 

"What if it is cruel? You must bear it if it is cruel." 

"You are avenging yourself on me for yesterday's caprice," 
he muttered with an angry smile. Liza flushed. 

"What a mean thought!" 

"Why then did you bestow on me ... so great a happi- 
ness? Have I the right to know?" - 

"No, you must manage without rights; don't aggravate the ^ 
meanness of your supposition by stupidity. You are not lucky 
to-day. By the way, you surely can’t be afraid of public 
opinion and that you will be blamed for this 'great happiness ? 
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If that's it, for God’s sake don't alarm yourself. It's not your 
doing at all and you are not responsible to anyone. When I 
opened your door yesterday, you didn't even know who was 
coming in. It was simply my caprice, as you expressed it just 
now, and nothing morel You can look everyone in the face 
boldly and triumphantly! ” 

“Your words, that laugh, have been making me feel cold 
with horror for the last hour. That 'happiness' of which you 
speak frantically is worth . . . everything to me. How can I 
lose you now? I swear I loved you less yesterday. Why are 
you taking everything from me to-day? Do you know what it 
has cost me. this new hope? I’ve paid for it with life." 

“Your own life or another’s?" 

He got up quickly. 

"What does that mean?" he brought out, looking at her 
steadily. 

"Have you paid for it with your life or with mine? is what 
I mean. Or have you lost all power of understanding?" cried 
Liza, flushing. "Why did you start up so suddenly? Why do 
you stare at me with such a look? You frighten me! What is 
it you are afraid of all the time? I noticed some time ago that 

you were afraid and you are now. this very minute . . . Good 
heavens, how pale you are!" 

anything. Liza, I swear I don't ... and 1 
iT with jnst now when I said that I had paid for 

hensivt°y '* understand you,” she brought out. faltering appre- 



difeentMrings'” ‘'^o 

I don t know what you were talking about Do vnn 

you "to daT dTvo,'* ‘hat I should leLe 

or not?” ' ^ ^ he, did you 

"J did," he said softly. 




She looked at him with hatred. 

“Really, the most sensible person can ask most amazing 
questions. And why are you so uneasy? Can it be vanity 
that a woman should leave you first instead of your leaving 
her? Do you know, Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, since I've been 
with you I’ve discovered that you are very generous to me, 
and it's just that I can't endure from you.” 

He got up from his seat and took a few steps about the room. 

“Very well, perhaps it was bound to end so. . . . But how 
can it all have happened?” 

“That’s a question to worry about! Especially as you know 
the answer yourself perfectly well, and understand it better 
than anyone on earth, and were counting on it yourself. I am 
a young lady, my heart has been trained on the opera, that's 
how it all began, that's the solution.” 

“No.” 

“There is nothing in it to fret your vanity. It is all the 
absolute truth. It began with a fine moment which was too 
much for me to bear. The day before yesterday, when I 
‘insulted’ you before everyone and you answered me so 
chivalrously, I went home and guessed at once that you were 
running away from me because you were married, and not from 
contempt for me which, as a fashionable young lady, I dreaded 
more than anything. I understood that it was for my sake, 
for me, mad as I was, that you ran away. You see how I 
appreciate your generosity. Then Pyotr Stepanovitch skipped 
up to me and explained it all to me at once. He revealed to me 
that you were dominated by a ‘great idea’, before which he and 
I were as nothing, but yet that I was a stumbling-block in your 
path. He brought himself in, he insisted that we three should 
work together, and said the most fantastic things about a boat 
and about maple-wood oars out of some Russian song. I com- 
plimented him and told him he was a poet, which he swallowed 
as the real thing. And as apart from him I had known long 
before that I had not the strength to do anything for long, I 
made up my mind on the spot. Well, that's all and quite 
enough, and please let us have no more explanations. We might 
quarrel. Don't be afraid of anyone, I take it all on myself. I 
am horrid and capricious, I was fascinated by that operatic 
boat, I am a young lady . . . but you know I did think that 
you were dreadfully in love with me. Don't despise the poor 
fool, and don't laugh at the tear that dropped just now. I am 
awfully given to crying with self-pity. Come, that's enougn, 
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that’s enough. I am no good for anything and you are no good 
for anything: it’s as bad for both of us, so let's comfort our- 
selves with that. Anyway, it eases our vanity." 

"Dream and delirium." cried Stavrogin, wringing his hands, 
and pacing about the room. "Liza, poor child, what have you 
done to yourself?" 

"I’ve burnt myself in a candle, nothing more. Surely you 
are not crying, too? You should show less feeling and better 
breeding. ..." 

"Why, why did you come to me?" 

"Don’t you understand what a ludicrous position you put 
yourself in in the eyes of the world by asking such questions?" 

"Why have you ruined yourself, so grotesquely and so 
stupidly, and what’s to be done now?" 

"And this is Stavrogin, ‘the vampire Stavrogin’, as you are 
called by a lady here who is in love with you 1 Listen ! I have 
told you already, I’ve put all my life into one hour and I am 
at peace. Do the same with yours . . . though jou've no need 
to: you have plenty of ‘hours’ and ‘moments’ of all sorts before 
you." 


"As many as you; I give you my solemn word, not one hour 
more than you!" 

He was still walking up and down and did not see the rapid 
penetrating glance she turned upon him, in which there seemed 
a dawning hope. But the light died away at the same moment. 

"If you knew what it costs me that I can't be sincere at this 
moment, Liza, if I could only tell you . . 

"Tell me? You want to tell me something, to me? God save 

me from your secrets!" she broke in almost in terror. 

He stopped and waited uneasily. 

"I ought to confess that ever since those davs in Switzerland I 
have had a strong feeling that you have something awful, loath- 
some, some bloodshed on your conscience . . . and vet some- 
thing that would make you look very ridiculous. Beware of 
telling me, if it’s true: I shall laugh you to scorn, I shall laugh 
at you for the rest of your life. . . . Aie. you are turning p5e 
pm? I pnt. I won't. I’ll go at once." She jumped up 
Irom her chair with a movement of disgust and contempt, 
torture me, punish me. vent your spite on me." he cried in 

the full right. I knew I did not love you 
T I ruined you ! Yes, I accepted the moment for my own; 
I had a hope . . . I've had it a long time . . . my last hope. 
... 1 could not resist the radiance that flooded my heart when 




you came in to me yesterday, of yourself, alone, of your own 
accord. I suddenly believed. . . . Perhaps I have faith in it 
still.” 

“I will repay such noble frankness by being as frank. I don't 
want to be a Sister of Mercy for you. Perhaps I really may 
become a nurse unless I happen appropriately to die to-day; but 
if I do I won’t be your nurse, though, of course, you need one 
as much as any crippled creature. I always fancied that you 
would take me to some place where there was a huge wicked 
spider, big as a man, and we should spend our lives looking 
at it and being afraid of it. That's how our love would spend 
itself. Appeal to Dashenka; she will go with you anywhere you 
like.” 

“Can't you help thinking of her even now?” 

“Poor little spaniel I Give her my greetings. Does she know 
that even in Switzerland you had fixed on her for your old age? 
What prudence! What foresight! Aie, who’s that?” 

At the farther end of the room a door opened a crack; a head 
was thrust in and vanished again hurriedly. 

“Is that you, Alexey Yegorytch?” asked Stavrogin. 

“No, it's only I.” Pyotr Stepanovilch thrust himself half in 
again. “How do you do, Lizaveta Nikolaevna? Good morning, 
anyway. I guessed I should find you both in this room. I have 
come for one moment literally, Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch. I was 
anxious to have a couple of words with you at all costs . . . 
absolutely necessary . . . only a few words!” 

Stavrogin moved towards him but turned back to Liza at the 
third step. 

“If you hear anything directly, Liza, let me tell you I am to 
blame for it!” 

She started and looked at him in dismay; but he hurriedly 
went out. 


II 

The room from which Pyotr Stepanovitch had peeped in was 
a large oval vestibule. Alexey Yegorytch had been sitting there 
before Pyotr Stepanovitch came in, but the latter sent him 
away. Stavrogin closed the door after him and stood expectant. 
Pyotr Stepanovitch looked rapidly and searchingly at him. 

“Well?” 

“If you know already,” said Pyotr Stepanovitch hurriedly, 
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his eyes looking as though they would dive into Stavrogin’s 
soul, “then, of course, we are none of us to blame, above all not 
you, for it's such a concatenation . . . such a coincidence of 
events ... in brief, you can’t be legally implicated and I've 
rushed here to tell you beforehand.” 

“Have they been burnt? murdered?” 

“Murdered but not burnt, that’s the trouble, but I give you 
my word of honour that it's not been my fault, however much 
you may suspect me, eh? Do you want the whole truth: you 
see the idea really did cross my mind — you hinted it yourself, 
not seriously, but teasing me (for, of course, you would not hint 
it seriously), but I couldn’t bring myself to it, and wouldn’t 
bring myself to it for anything, not for a hundred roubles — 
and what was there to be gained by it, I mean for me, for 
me. . . .” (He was in desperate haste and his talk was like the 
clacking of a rattle.) “But what a coincidence of circumstances: 

I gave that drunken fool Lebyadkin two hundred and thirty 
roubles of my own money (do you hear, my own money, there 
wasn’t a rouble of yours and. what's more, you know it your- 
self, the day before yesterday, in the evening — do you hear, not 
yesterday after the matinee, but the day before yesterday, make 
a note of it: it’s a very important coincidence, for I did not 
know for certain at that time whether Lizaveta Nikolaevna 
would come to you or not; I gave my own money simply 
because you distinguished yourself by taking it into your head 
to betray your secret to everyone. Well, I won’t go into that 
. . . that’s your affair . . . your chivalry . . . but I must 
own I was amazed, it was a knock-down blow. And forasmuch 
as I was exceeding weaiy' of these tragic stories— and let me 

tell you, I talk seriously though I do use Biblical language 

as it was all upsetting my plans in fact. I made up my mind 
at any cost, and without your knowledge, to pack the 
Lebyadkins off to Petersburg, especially as he was set on going 
himself. I made one mistake: I gave the money in your name; 
was It a mistake or not? Perhaps it wasn’t a mistake, eh? 
Listen now. listen how it has all turned out. ...” 

K f? of his talk he went close up to Stavrogin and took 

° (really, it may have been on pur- 

pose). With a violent movement Stavrogin struck him on the 
3.rm • 

"Come what is it . . . give over . . . you’ll break my arm 
matters is the way things have turned out," he 
rattled on, not in the least surprised at the blow. "I forked out 
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the money in the evening on condition that his sister and he 
should set off early next morning; I trusted that rascal Liputin 
with the job of getting them into the train and seeing them off. 
But that beast Liputin -wanted to play his schoolboj' pranks on 
the public — perhaps you heard? At the matinee? Listen, 
listen: they both got drunk, made up verses of which half are 
Lipulin's; he rigged Lebyadkin out in a dress-coat, assuring me 
meanwhile that he had packed him off that morning, but he 
kept him shut somewhere in a back room, till he thnist him on 
the platform at the matinee. But Lebyadkin got drunk quickly 
and unexpectedly. Then came the scandalous scene you know 
of, and then they got him home more dead than alive, and 
Liputin filched away the two hundred roubles, leaving him only 
small change. But it appears unluckily that already that morn- 
ing Lebyadkin had taken that two hundred roubles out of his 
pocket, boasted of it and shown it in undesirable quarters. And 
as that was just what Fedka was expecting, and as he had 
heard something at Kirillov’s (do you remember, your hint?) 
he made up his mind to take advantage of it. That’s the whole 
truth. I am glad, anyway, that Fedka did not find the money, 
the rascal was reckoning on a thousand, you know ! He was in 
a hurry and seems to have been frightened by the fire himself. 
. . . Would you believe it, that fire came as a thunderbolt for 
me. Devil only knows what to make of it ! It is taking things 
into their own hands. . . . You see, as I expect so much of you 
I will liide nothing from you : I’ve long been hatching this idea 
of a fire because it suits the national and popular taste; but I 
was keeping it for a critical moment, for that precious time when 
we should all rise up and . . . And they suddenly took it into 
their heads to do it, on their own initiative, without orders, now 
at the very moment when we ought to be lying low and keeping 
quiet! Such presumption! . . . The fact is. I’ve not got to 
the bottom of it yet, they talk about two Shpigulin men . . . 
but if there are any of our fellows in it, if any one of them has 
had a hand in it — so much the worse for him! You see what 
comes of letting people get ever so little out of hand 1 No, this 
democratic rabble, with its quintets, is a poor foundation; what 
we want is one magnificent, despotic will, like an idol, resting 
on something fundamental and external. . . . Then the quintets 
will cringe into obedience and be obsequiously ready on occa- 
sion. But, anyway, though, they are all crying out now that 
Stavrogin wanted his wife to be burnt and that that's what 
caused the fire in the town, but ...” 
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“Why, are they all saying that?" 

"Well, not yet, and I must confess I have heard nothing of 
tlie sort, but what one can do with people, especially when 
they’ve been burnt out! Vox populi, vox Dei. A stupid rumour 
is soon set going. But you really have nothing to be afraid of. 
From the legal point of view you are all right, and with your 
conscience also. For you didn’t want it done, did you? fhere’s 
no clue, nothing but the coincidence. . . . The only thing is 
Fedka may remember what you said that night at Kirillov's 
(and what made you say it?), but that proves nothing and we 
shall stop Fedka's mouth. I shall stop it to-day. ..." 

"And weren't the bodies burnt at all?" 

"Not a bit; that ruffian could not manage anything properly. 
But I am glad, anyway, that you are so calm ... for though 
you are not in any way to blame, even in thought, but all the 
same. . . . And you must admit that all this settles your diffi- 
culties capitally: you arc suddenly free and a widower and 
can marry a charming girl this minute with a lot of money, who 
is already yours, into the bargain. See what can be done bv 
crude, simple coincidence — eh?" 

"Are you threatening me. you fool?" 

"Come, leave off, leave off I Here you arc, calling me a fool, 
and what a tone to use! You ought to be glad, yet you . . . 1 
rushed here on purpose to let you know in good time. . . . 
Besides, how could I threaten you? As if I cared for what I 
could get by threats! I want you to help from goodwill and 
not from fear. You are the light and the sun. . . . It's I who 
am terribly afraid of you, not you of me! I am not Mavriky 
Nikolaevitch. . . . And only fancy, as I flew here in a racing 
droshky I saw Mavriky Nikolaevitch by the fence at the farthest 
corner of your garden ... in his greatcoat, drenched through, 
he must have been sitting there all night! Queer goings on* 

How mad people can be 1 " o o • 

"Mavriky Nikolaevitch? Is that true?" 

"Yes, yes. He is sitting by the garden fence. About three 
hundred paces from here, I think. I made haste to pass him. 
but he saw me. Didn’t you know? In that case I am glad I 
1 n orget to tell you. A man like that is more dangerous 
than anyone if he happens to have a revolver about him. and 
then the night, the sleet, or natural irritability— for after all 

He is waiting for Lizaveta Nikolaevna, of course." 
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"Well! Why should she go out to him? And ... in such 
rain too . . . what a fool!" 

"She is just going out to him!" 

"Eh! That's a piece of news! So then . . . But listen, her 
position is completely changed now. What does she want with 
Mavriky now? You are free, a widower, and can marry her 
to-morrow! She doesn’t know yet — leave it to me and I'll 
arrange it all for you. Where is she? We must relieve her mind 
too." 

"Relieve her mind?" 

"Rather! Let's go." 

"And do you suppose she won’t guess what those dead bodies 
mean?" said Stavrogin, screwing up his eyes in a peculiar way. 

"Of course she won’t," said Pyotr Stepanovitch with all the 
confidence of a perfect simpleton, "for legally . . . Ech, what 
a man you are! What if she did guess? Women are so clever 
at shutting their eyes to such things, you don’t understand 
women! Apart from its being altogether to her interest to 
marry you now, because there’s no denying she’s disgraced 
herself; apart from that, I talked to her of 'the boat' and I saw 
that one could affect her by it, so that shows you what the girl 
is made of. Don't be uneasy, she will step over those dead 
bodies without turning a hair — especially as you are not to blame 
for them; not in the least, are you? She will only keep them in 
reserve to use them against you when you’ve been married two 
or three years. Every woman saves up something of the sort 
out of her husband's past when she gets married, but by that 
time . . . what may not happen in a year? Ha ha!" 

"If you've come in a racing droshky, take her to Mavriky 
Nikolaevitch now. She said just now that she could not endure 
me and would leave me, and she certainly will not accept my 
carriage." 

"What! Can she really be leaving? How can this have come 
about?" said Pyotr Stepanovitch, staring stupidly at him. 

"She’s guessed somehow during this night that 1 don't love 
her . . . which she knew all along, indeed.” 

"But don’t you love her?” said Pyotr Stepanovitch, with 
an expression of extreme surprise. "If so, why did you keep 
her when she came to you yesterday, instead of telling her 
plainly like an honourable man that you didn’t care for her? 
That was horribly shabby on your part; and how mean you 
make me look in her eyes!" 

Stavrogin suddenly laughed. 
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"I am laughing at my monkey,” he explained at once. 

"Ah! You saw that I was putting it on!" cried Pyotr 
Stepanovitch, laughing too, with great enjoyment. "I did it 
to amuse you 1 Only fancy, as soon as you came out to me I 
guessed from your face that you'd been 'unlucky'. A complete 
fiasco, perhaps. Eh? There! I'll bet anything," he cried, 
almost gasping with delight, "that you’ve been sitting side by 
side in the drawing-room all night wasting your precious time 
discussing something lofty and elevated . . . There, forgive 
me, forgive me; it's not my business. 1 felt sure yesterday that 
it would all end in foolishness. I brought her to you simply 
to amuse you, and to show you that you wouldn’t have a dull 
time with me. I shall be of use to you a hundred times in that 
way. I always like pleasing people. If you don't want her 
now, which was what I was reckoning on when I came, 
then . . ." 


"So you brought her simply for my amusement?” 

Why, what else?” 

Not to make me kill my wife?” 

"Come. You've not killed her? What a tragic fellow you 
are!” 
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"It's just the same; you killed her.” 

”1 didn’t kill her! I tell you I had no hand in it. . . . You 
are beginning to make me uneasy, though. . . 

"Go on. You said, 'If you don’t want her now. then . . .’ ” 

"Then, leave it to me, of course. I can quite easily marry her 
off to Mavriky Nikolaevitch, though 1 didn’t make him sit down 
by the fence. Don't take that notion into your head. I am 
afraid of him, now. You talk about my droshky, but I simply 
dashed by. . . . What if he has a revolver? It's a good thing 
I brought mine. Here it is." He brought a revolver out of his 
pocket, showed it, and hid it again at once. "1 took it as I was 
coming such a long way. . . . But I’ll arrange all that for you 
in a twinkling: her little heart is aching at this moment 'for 
Maynky; it should be, anyway. . . . And, do you know, I am 
really rather sorry for her? If I take her to Mavriky she will 
begin about you directly; she will praise you to him and abuse 
mm to his face. You know the heart of woman I There you 
are, laughing again! I am awfully glad that you are so cheerful 
now. Come, let's go. I’D begin with Mavriky right away, and 
about them . . . those who’ve been murdered . . . hadn’t we 

She'll hear later on. anyway." 

What will she hear? Who’s been murdered? What were 
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you saying about Mavriky Nikolaevitch?” said Liza, suddenly 
opening the door. 

"Ah! You’ve been listening?” 

"What were you spying just now about Mavriky Nikolae- 
vitch? Has he been murdered?” 

"Ah! Then you didn't hear? Don’t distress yourself. 
Mavriky Nikolaevitch is alive and well, and you can satisfy 
yourself of it in an instant, for he is here by the wayside, by 
the garden fence . . . and I believe he’s been sitting there all 
night. He is drenched through in his greatcoat! He saw me as 
I drove past.” 

"That's not true. You said 'murdered'. . . . Who's been 
murdered?” she insisted with agonising mistrust. 

"The only people who have been murdered are my wife, her 
brother Lebyadkin, and their servant,” Stavrogin brought out 
firmly. 

Liza trembled and turned terribly pale. 

"A strange brutal outrage, Livazeta Nikolaevna. A stupid 
case of robbery,” Pyotr Stepanovitch rattled off at once. 
"Simply robbery, under cover of the fire. The crime was com- 
mitted by Fedka the convict, and it was all that fool Lebyad- 
kin’s fault for showing everyone his money. ... I rushed here 
with the news ... it fell on me like a thunderbolt. Stavrogin 
could hardly stand when I told him'. We were deliberating here 
whether to tell you at once or not?" 

"Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, is he telling the truth?" Liza 
articulated faintly. 

"No; it’s false." 

"False!” said Pyotr Stepanovitch, starting. "What do you 
mean by that?” 

"Heavens! I shall go mad!” cried Liza. 

"Do you understand, anyway, that he is mad now!” Pyotr 
Stepanovitch cried at the top of his voice. "After all, his wife 
has just been murdered. You see how white he is. . .. . Why, 
he has been with you the whole night. He hasn’t left your side 
a minute. How can you suspect him?” 

"Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, tell me, as before God, are you 
guilty or not, and I swear I'll believe your word as though it 
were God's, and I'll follow you to the end of the earth. Yes, I 
will. I’ll follow you like a dog." 

"Why are you tormenting her, you fantastic creature?" cried 
Pyotr Stepanovitch in exasperation. "Lizaveta Nikolaevna, 
upon my oath, you can crush me into powder, but he is not 
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guilty. On the contrary, it has crushed him, and he is raving, 
you see that. He is not to blame in any way. not in any way, 
not even in thought! . . . It’s all the work of robbers who 
will probably be found within a week and flogged. . . . It's all 
the work of Fedka the convict, and some Shpigulin men, all the 
town is agog with it. That’s why I say so too.” 

“Is that right? Is that right?” Liza waited trembling for 
her final sentence. 

'T did not kill them, and I was against it. but I knew they 
were going to be killed and I did not stop the murderers. Leave 
me, Liza,” Stavrogin brought out, and he walked into the 
drawing-room. 

Liza hid her face in her hands and walked out of the house. 
Pyotr Stepanovitch was rushing after her, but at once hurried 
back and went into the drawing-room. 

“So that’s your line? That’s your line? So there’s nothing 
you are afraid of?” He flew at Stavrogin in an absolute fury, 
muttering incoherently, scarcely able to find words and foaming 
at the mouth. 

Stavrogin stood in the middle of the room and did not answer 
a word. He clutched a lock of his hair in his left hand and 
smiled helplessly. Pyotr Stepanovitch pulled him violently by 
the sleeve. 

‘‘Is it all over with you? So that’s the line you are taking? 
You’ll inform against all of us, and go to a monastery yourself, 

or to the devil. . . . But I'll do for you, though you are not 
afraid of me!” 

”Ah! That's you chattering!” said Stavrogin, noticing him 
at last. “Run,” he said, coming to himself suddenly, “run 
after her, order her carriage, don’t leave her. . . . Run, run! 
Take her home so that no one may know . . . and that she 
mayn’t go there ... to the bodies ... to the bodies. . . . 

Force her to get into the carriage . . . Alexey Yegorytch! 
Alexey Yegorytch!” 

“Stay, don't shout! By now she is in Mavriky’s arms. . . . 
Mavriky won’t put her into your carriage, . . . Slay! There's 
something more important than the carriage 1” 

gravely^*^^"^ revolver again. Stavrogin looked at him 

Very \^]1. kill me.” he said softly, almost conciliatorily. 
too. Damn it! What a maze of false sentiment a man 
^n get into! said Pyotr Stepanovitch, shaking with rage. 

Yes. really, you ought to be killed! She ought simply to spit 
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at you! Fine sort of ‘magic boat’, you are; you are a broken- 
down, leaky old hulk ! . . . You ought to pull yourself together, 
if only from spite! Ech! Why, what difference would it make 
to you since you ask for a bullet through your brains yourself?” 

Stavrogin smiled strangely. * 

"If you were not such a buffoon I might perhaps have said 
yes now. ... If you had only a grain of sense . . .” 

"I am a buffoon, but I don’t want you, my better half, to be 
one! Do you understand me?” 

Stavrogin did understand, though perhaps no one else did. 
Shatov. for instance, was astonished when Stavrogin told him 
that Pyotr Stepanovitch had enthusiasm. 

“Go to the devil no.w, and to-morrow perhaps I may wring 
something out of myself. Come to-morrow.” 

“Yes? Yes?” 

“How can I tell! ... Go to hell. Go to hell.” And he 
walked out of the room. 

“Perhaps, after all, it may be for the best,” Pyotr Stepano- 
vitch muttered to himself as he hid the revolver. 

in 

He rushed off to overtake Lizaveta Nikolaevna. She had not 
got far away, only a tew steps, from the house. She had been 
detained ^by Alexey Yegorytch, who was following a step behind 
her. in a tail-coat, and without a hat; his head was bowed 
respectfully. He was persistently entreating her to wait for a 
carriage; the old man was alarmed and almost in tears. 

“Go along. Your master is asking for tea, and there’s no one 
to give it to him,” said Pyotr Stepanovitch, pushing him away. 
He took Liza’s arm. 

She did not pull her arm away, but she seemed hardly to 
know what she was doing; she was still dazed. ^ 

“To begin with, you are going the wrong way,” babbled 
Pyotr Stepanovitch. “We ought to go this way, and not by the 
garden, and, secondly, walking is impossible in any case. It’s 
over two miles, and you are not properly dressed. If you would 
wait a second. I came in a droshky; the horse is in the yard. 
I’ll get it instantly, put you in, and get you home so that no 
one sees you.” 

“How kind you are,” said Liza graciously. 

“Oh. not at all. Any humane man in my position would do 
the same. . . .” 
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Liza looked at him, and was surprised. 

"Good heavens! Why, I thought it was that old man here 

still." , ,, . 

"Listen. I am awfully glad that you take it like this, 

because it's all such a {rightlully stupid convention, and since 
it’s come to that, hadn't I better tell the old man to get the 
carriage at once? It's only a matter of ten minutes and we’ll 

turn back and wait in the porch, eh?" 

"I want first . . . where are those murdered people?" 

"Ah! What next? That was what I was afraid of. . . . 
No, we'd better leave those wretched creatures alone; it's no 
use your looking at them." 

"I know where they are. 1 know that house." 

"Well? What if you do know it? Come: it’s raining, and 
tliere’s a fog. (A nice job this sacred duty I've taken upon my- 
self.) Listen, Lizaveta Nikolaevna; It's one of two alter- 
natives. Either you come with me in the droshky — in that case 
wait here, and don't take another step, for if we go another 
twenty steps we must be seen by Mavriky Nikolaevitch." 

"iMavriky Nikolaevitch I Where? Where?" 

"Well, if you want to go with him, I’ll take you a little 
farther, if you like, and show you where he sits, but I don’t 
care to go up to him just now. No, thank you." 

"He is waiting for me. Good God!" she suddenly stopped, 
and a flush of colour flooded her face. 

"Oh! Come now. If he is an unconventional man! You 
know, Lizaveta Nikolaevna, it's none of my busine^^s. I am a 
complete outsider, and you know that yourself. But, still, I 
wish you well. ... If your ‘fairy boat’ has failed you, if it 
has turned out to be nothing more than a rotten old hulk, only 
fit to be chopped up . . ." 

"Ah! That’s fine, that’s lovely." cried Liza. 

"Lovely, and yet your tears are falling. You must have 
spirit. You must be as good as a man in every way. In our 
age, when woman . . . Foo, hang it," Pyotr Stepanovitch was 
on the point of spitting. "And the chief point is that there 
IS nothing to regret. It may all turn out for the best. Mavriky 
Nikolaevitch is a man. ... In fact, he is a man of feeling 
though not talkative, but that's a good thing, too, as long as 
he has no conventional notions, of course. . . 

lovely!" Liza laughed hysterically. 

Well, hang it all . . . Lizaveta Nikolaevna," said Pyotr 
Stepanovitch, suddenly piqued. "I am simply here on your 
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account. . . . It’s nothing to me. ... I helped you yesterday, 
when you wanted it yourself. To-day . . . well, you can see 
Mavriky Nikolaevitch from here; there he's sitting; he doesn’t 
see us. I say, Lizaveta Nikolaevna, have you ever read 
'Polenka Saxe'?" 

"What’s that?" 

"It's the name of a novel, ‘Polenka Saxe'. I read it when I 
was a student. ... In it a very wealthy official of some sort, 
Saxe, arrested his wife at a summer villa for infidelity. . . . 
But, hang it; it's no consequence ! You'll see, Mavriky Nikolae- 
vitch will make you an offer before you get home. He doesn't 
see us yet." 

"Ach! Don’t let him see us!" Liza cried suddenly, like a 
man creature. "Come away, come away! To the woods, to 
the fields! ’’ 

And she ran back. 

"Lizaveta Nikolaevna, this is such cowardice," cried Pyotr 
Stepanovitch, running after her. "And why don’t you want him 
to see you? On the contrary, you must look him straight in 
the face, with pride. ... If it's some feeling about that . . . 
some maidenly . . . that's such a prejudice, so out of date. 

. . . But where are you going? Where are you going? Ech! she 
is running ! Better go back to Stavrogin's and take my droshky. 

. . . Where are you going? That's the way to the fields! 
There! She's fallen down! ..." 

He stopped. Liza was flying along like a bird, not conscious 
where she was going, and Pyotr Stepanovitch was already fifty 
paces behind her. She stumbled over a mound of earth and 
fell down. At the same moment there was the sound of a terrible 
shout from behind. It came from Mavriky Nikolaevitch, who 
had seen her flight and her fall, and was running to her 
across the field. In a flash Pyotr Stepanovitch had retired 
into Stavrogin's gateway to make haste and get into his 
droshky. 

Mavriky Nikolaevitch was already standing in terrible alarm 
by Liza, who had risen to her feet; he was bending over her 
and holding her hands in both of his. All the incredible sur- 
roundings of this meeting overwhelmed him, and tears were 
rolling down his checks. He saw the woman for whom he had 
such reverent devotion running madly across the fields, at such 
an hour, in such weather, with nothing over her dress, the gay 
dress she wore the day before now crumpled and muddy from 
her fall. ... He could not utter a word; he took off his great- 
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coat, and with trembling hands put it round her shoulders. 
Suddenly he uttered a cry, feeling that she had pressed her lips 
to his hand. 

“Liza,” he cried, “I am no good for anything, but don’t 
drive me away from you!” 

“Oh, no! Let us make haste away from here. Don't leave 
me!” and, seizing his hand, she drew him after her. “Mavriky 
Nikolaevitch,” she suddenly dropped her voice timidly, “1 kept 
a bold face there all the time, but now I am afraid of death. 


I shall die soon, very soon, but I am afraid, I am afraid to 
die . . .“ she whispered, pressing his hand tightly. 

“Oh, if there were someone," he looked round in despair. 
“Some passer-by! You will get your feet wet, you . . . will 
lose your reason ! “ 

“It's all right; it's all right," she tried to reassure him. 
“That’s right. I am not so frightened with you. Hold my 
hand, lead me. . . . Where are we going now? Home? No! 
I want first to see the people who have been murdered. His 
wife has been murdered, they say, and he says he killed her him- 
self. But that’s not true, is it? I want to see for myself those 
three who've been killed ... on my account . . . it’s because 
of them his love for me has grown cold since last night. . . . 
I shall see and find out everything. Make haste, make haste, 
I know the house . . . there's a fire there. . . . Mavriky 
Nikolaevitch, my dear one, don't forgive me in my shame! 
Why forgive me? Why are you crying? Give me a’blow and 
kill me here in the field, like a dog!" 

No one is your judge now," Mavriky Nikolaevitch pro- 
nounced firmly. “God forgive you. I least of all can be your 
judge." 


But It would be strange to describe their conversation. And 
meanwhile they walked hand in hand quickly, hurrying as 
though they were crazy. They were going straight towards the 
fire. Mavnky Nikolaevitch still had hopes of meeting a cart at 
least, but no one came that way. A mist of fine, drizzling rain 
enveloped the whole country, swallowing up every ray of light, 
1^2 ® cojpur, and transforming everything into one 

‘"d’stmgmshable mass. It had long been day- 
ight yet It seemed as though it were still night. And suddenly 

1 cfrln ^ appeared coming towards them 

a strange and absurd figure. Picturing it now I think I should 

^ Lizaveta Niko- 

laevna s place, yet she uttered a cry of joy and recognised the 




approaching fi^re at once. It was Stepan Trofimovitch. How 
he had gone off, how the insane, impracticable idea of his flight 
came to be carried out, of that later. I will only mention that 
he was in a fever that morning, yet even illness did not pre- 
vent his starting. He was walking resolutely on the damp 
ground. It was evident that he had planned the enterprise 
to the best of his ability, alone with his inexperience and lack 
of practical sense. He wore "travelling dress", that is, a great- 
coat with a wide patent-leather belt, fastened with a buckle, and 
a pair of new high boots pulled over his trousers. Probably he 
had for some time past pictured a traveller as looking like this, 
and the belt and high boots with the shining tops like a hussar's, 
in which he could hardly walk, had been ready some time 
before. A broad-brimmed hat, a knitted scarf, twisted close 
round his neck, a stick in his right hand, and an exceedingly 
small but extremely tightly packed bag in his left, completed his 
get-up. He had, besides, in the same right hand, an open 
umbrella. These three objects — the umbrella, the stick, and the 
bag — had been very awkward to carry for the first mile, and had 
begun to be heavy by the second. 

"Can it really be you?" cried Liza, looking at him with dis- 
tressed wonder, after her first rush of instinctive gladness. 

"Lise," cried Stepan Trofimovitch, mshing to her almost in 
delirium too. "Chere. chore. . . . Can vou be out, too . . . 
in such a fog? You see the glow of fire. Voits etes nialheureuse, 
n'est-ce pas? I see, I see. Don't tell me, but don't question me 
either. Nous sommes tons malheureux, mats il faut les pardonner 
tous. Pardonnons. Lise, and let us be free for ever. To be quit 
of the world and be completely free. If faut pardonner, par^ 
donner, et pardonner!" 

"But why are you kneeling down?" 

"Because, taking leave of the world, I want to take leave 
of all my past in your person!" He wept and raised both her 
hands to his tear-stained eyes. "I kneel to all that was beauti- 
ful in my life. I kiss and give thanks! Now I’ve tom myself 
in half; left behind a mad visionary who dreamed of soaring 
to the sky. VingLdeux ans, here. A shattered, frozen old man. 
A tutor ch€z ce tnarchand, s'i7 existe pourtant ce marchand. 

. . . But how drenched you are, Lise!" he cried, jumping on 
to his feet, feeling that his knees too were soaked by the wet 
earth. "And how is it possible . . . you are in such a dress 
. . . and on foot, and in these fields? . . . You are crying! 
Vous etes malheureuse. Bah, I did hear something. . . . But 
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where have you come from now?” He asked hurried questions 
with an uneasy air, looking in extreme bewilderment at Mavriky 
Nikolaevitch. “Mais savez-vous I’heure qu'il est-*" 

"Stepan Trofimovitch, have you heard anything about the 
people who've been murdered? ... Is it true? Is it true?” 

"These peoplel I saw the glow of their work all night. 
They were bound to end in this. . . .” His eyes flashed again. 
"I am fleeing away from madness, from a delirious dream. 

I am fleeing away to seek for Russia. Exisle-t-elle, la Ru^sie? 
Bah\ C’est vou$, cher capitaine! I've never doubted that I 
should meet you somewhere on some high adventure. . . . 
But take my umbrella, and — why must you be on foot? For 
God's sake, do at least take my umbrella, for I shall hire a 
carriage somewhere in any case. I am on foot because Sta«ie 
(I mean, Nastasya) would have shouted for the benefit of the 
whole street if she’d found out I was going away. So I slipped 
away as far as possible incognito. I don’t know; in the ‘Voice’ 
they write of there being brigands everywhere, but I thought 
surely I shouldn’t meet a brigand the moment I came out on 
the road. Chere Lise. 1 thought you said something of some- 
one’s being murdered. Oh, mon Dieu! You are ill!” 

“Come along, come along!” cried Liza, almost in hysterics, 
drawing Mavriky Nikolaevitch after her again. "Wait a minute, 
Stepan Trofimovitch 1” she came back suddenly to him. "Stay, 
poor darling, let me sign you with the cross. Perhaps it would 
be better to put you under control, but Td rather make the 
sign of the cross over you. You, too, pray for ‘poor’ Liza- 
just a little, don't bother too much about it. Mavriky Nikolae- 
vitch, give that baby back his umbrella. You must give it him. 
That's right. , . . Come, let us go, let us go!” 

They reached the fatal house at the very moment when the 
huge crowd, which had gathered round it, had already heard a 
good deal of Stavrogin. and of how much it was to his interest 
to murder his wife. Yet, I repeat, the immense majority went 
on listening without moving or uttering a word. The only people 
who were excited were bawling drunkards and excitable in- 
dividuals of the same sort as the gesticulating cabinet-maker. 
Evetyone knew the latter as a man really of mild disposition, 
but he was liable on occasion to get excited and to fly off at a 
tangent if anything struck him in a certain way. I did not see 
Liza and Mavnky Nikolaevitch arrive. Petrifipd with amaze- 
ment, I first noticed Liza some distance away in the crowd, and 
I did not at once catch sight of Mavriky Nikolaevitch. I fancy 
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there was a moment when he fell two or three steps behind 
her or was pressed back by the crush. Liza, forcing her way 
through the crowd, seeing and noticing nothing round her, 
like one in a delirium, like a patient escaped from a hospital, 
attracted attention only too quickly, of course. There arose a 
hubbub of loud talking and at last sudden shouts. Someone 
bawled out: "It's Stavrogin’s woman!" And on the other 
side; "It's not enough to murder them, she wants to look at 
them!" All at once I saw an arm raised above her head from 
behind and suddenly brought down upon it. Liza fell to the 
ground. We heard a fearful scream from Mavriky Nikolaevitch 
as he dashed to her assistance and struck with all his strength 
the man who stood between him and Liza. But at that instant 
the same cabinet-maker seized him with both arms from behind. 
For some minutes nothing could be distinguished in the 
scrimmage that followed. I believe Liza got up. but was 
knocked down by another blow. Suddenly the crowd parted 
and a small space was left empty round Liza's prostrate figure, 
and Mavriky Nikolaevitch, frantic with grief and covered with 
blood, was standing over her, screaming, weeping, and wring- 
ing his hands. I don't remember exactly what followed after; 
I only remember that they began to carry Liza away. I ran 
after her. She was still alive and perhaps still conscious. The 
cabinet-maker and three other men in the crowd were seized. 
These three still deny having taken any part in the dastardly 
deed, stubbornly maintaining that they have been arrested by 
mistake. Perhaps it's the truth. Though the evidence against 
the cabinet-maker is clear, he is so irrational that he is still un- 
able to explain what happened coherently. I too, as a spectator, 
though at some distance, had to give evidence at the inquest. 
I declared that it had all happened entirely accidentally through 
the action of men perhaps moved by ill-feeling, yet scarcely con- 
scious of what they were doing — drunk and irresponsible. I am 
of that opinion to this day. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE LAST RESOLUTION 


I 

T hat momlng many people saw Pyotr Stcpanovitch. All 
who saw him remembered that he was in a particularly 
excitable state. At two o’clock he went to see Gaganov, who 
had arrived from the country only the day before, and whose 
house was full of visitors hotly discussing thq events of the 
previous day. *Pyotr Stepanovitch talked more than anyone and 
made them listen to him. He was always considered among us 
as a "chatterbox of a student with a screw loose", but now 
he talked of Yulia Mihailovna, and in the general excitement 
the theme was an enthralling one. As one who had recently 
been her intimate and confidential friend, he disclosed many 
new and unexpected details concerning her; incidentally (and 
of course unguardedly) he repealed some of her own remarks 
about persons known to all in the town, and thereby piqued 
their vanity. He dropped it all in a vague and rambling way, 
like a man free from guile driven by his sense of honour to the 
painful necessity of clearing up a perfect mountain of misunder- 
standings, and so simple-hearted that he hardly knew whore 
to begin and where to leave off. He let slip in a rather un- 
guarded way, too, that Yulia Mihailovna knew the whole secret 
of Stavrogin and that she had been at the bottom of the whole 
intngue. She had taken him in too, for he, Pyotr Stepanovitch, 
had also been in love with this unhappy Liza, vet he had been 
so hoodwinked that he had almost taken her to Stavrogin himself 
in the carriage. "Yes, yes, it’s all very well for you to laugh, 
gentlemen, but if only I'd known, if I’d known how it would 
end! he concluded. To various excited inquiries about Stav- 
rogin he bluntly replied that in his opinion the catastrophe to the 
Lebyadkins was a pure coincidence, and that it was all 

f T" "^'splaying his money. He explained 

nn pnnn'v well One of his listeners observed that it was 

pretending"; that he had eaten and drunk and 
to Yuha Mihailovna's, yet now he was the first 

a fine thina^'" Was by no means such 

immediaS dde^ded Stepanovitch 
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“I ate and drank there not because I had no money, and it’s 
not my fault that I was invited there. Allow me to judge for 
myself how far I need to be grateful for that." 

The general impression was in his favour. "He may be rather 
absurd, and of course he is a nonsensical fellow, yet still he is 
not responsible for Yulia Mihailovna’s foolishness. On the con- 
trary. it appears that he tried to stop her." 

About two o'clock the news suddenly came that Stavrogin, 
about whom there was so much talk, had suddenly left for 
Petersburg by the midday train. This interested people im- 
mensely; many of them frowned. Pyotr Stepanovitch was so 
much struck that I was told he turned quite pale and cried out 
strangely: "Why, how could they have let him go?" He 
hurried away from Gaganov's forthwith, yet he was seen in 
two or three other houses. 

Towards dusk he succeeded in getting in to see Yulia Mihail- 
ovna, though he had the greatest pains to do so, as she had 
absolutely refused to see him. I heard of this from the lady 
herself only three weeks afterwards, just before her departure 
for Petersburg. She gave me no details, but observed with a 
shudder that "he had on that occasion astounded her beyond 
all belief". I imagine that all he did was to terrify her by 
threatening to charge her with being an accomplice if she "said 
anything”. The necessity for this intimidation arose from his 
plans at the moment, of which she, of course, knew nothing: 
and only later, five days afterwards, she guessed why he had 
been so doubtful of her reticence and so afraid of a new out- 
burst of indignation on her part. 

Between seven and eight o’clock, when it was dark, all the 
five members of the quintet met together at Ensign Erkel’s 
lodgings in a little crooked house at the end of the town. The 
meeting had been fixed by Pyotr Stepanovitch himself, but he 
was unpardonably late, and the members waited over an hour 
for him. This Ensign Erkel was that young officer who had 
sat the whole evening at Virginsky’s with a pencil in his hand 
and a note-book before him. He had not long been in the town: 
he lodged alone with two old women, sisters, in a secluded 
by-street and was shortly to leave the town; a meeting at his 
house was less likely to attract notice than anywhere. This 
strange boy was distinguished by extreme taciturnity: he was 
capable of sitting for a dozen evenings in succession in noisy 
company, with the most extraordinary conversation going on 
around him, without uttering a word, though he listened with 
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extreme attention, watching the speakers with his childlike eyes. 
His face was very pretty and even had a certain look of clever- 
ness. He did not belong to the quintet; it was supposed that 
he had some special job of a purely practical character. It is 
known now that he had nothing of the sort and probably did 
not understand his position himself. It was simply that he was 
filled with hero-worship for Pyotr Stepanovitch, whom he had 
only lately met. If he had met a monster of iniquity who had 
incited him to found a band of brigands on the pretext ot some 
romantic and socialistic object, and as a test had bidden him 
rob and murder the first peasant he met, he would certainly 
have obeyed and done it. He had an invalid mother to whom he 
sent half of his scanty pay — and how she must have kissed that 
poor flaxen head, how she must have trembled and prayed 
over it I I go into these details about him because I feel very 
sorry for him. 


“Our fellows” were excited. The events of the previous night 
had made a great impression on them, and I fancy they were in 
a panic. The simple disorderliness in which they had so 
zealously and systematically taken part had ended in a way 
they had not expected. The fire in the night, the murder of 
the Lebyadkins, the savage bnitality of the crowd with Liza, 
had been a series of surprises which they had not anticipated in 
their programme. They hotly accused tlie hand that had 
guided them of despotism and duplicity. In fact, while they 
were waiting for Pyotr Stepanovitch they worked each other 
up to such a point that they resolved again to ask him for a 
definite explanation, and it he evaded again, as he had done 
before, to dissolve the quintet and to found instead a new secret 
society ‘Tor the propaganda of ideas” and on their own initia- 
tive on the basis of democracy and equality. Liputin, Shigalov, 
and the authonty on the peasantry supported this plan; Lyam- 
stun said nothing, though he looked approving. Virginsky 
hesitated an^d wanted to hear Pyotr Stepanovitch first. It was 
decided to hear Pyotr Stepanovitch, but still he did not come" 

fi^rnes. Erkel was absolutely 

from he brought 

from the landladies in glasses on a tray, not bringing in the 

samovar nor allowng the servant to enter. ® ® 

"P half-past eight. With 

hept his cap in his 

and and refused tea. He looked angry, severe, and^ super- 
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cilious. He must have observed at once from their faces that 
they were “mutinous". 

“Before I open my mouth, you’ve got something hidden; 
out with it." 

Liputin began “in the name of all", and declared in a voice 
quivering with resentment “that if things were going on like 
that they might as well blow their brains out". Oh, they were 
not at all afraid to blow their brains out, they were quite ready 
to, in tact, but only to serve the common cause (a general 
movement of approbation). So he must be more open with 
them, so that they might always know beforehand, “or else 
what would things be coming to?" (Again a stir and some 
guttural sounds.) To behave like this was humiliating and 
dangerous. “We don’t say so because we are afraid, but if 
one acts and the rest are only pawns, then one would blunder 
and all would be lost." (Exclamations. “Yes, yes." General 
approval.) 

“Damn it all. what do you want?" 

“What connection is there between the common cause and 
the petty intrigues of Mr. Stavrogin?" cried Liputin, boiling 
over. “Suppose he is in some mysterious relation to the centre, 
if that legendary centre really exists at all, it's no concern of 
ours. And meantime a murder has been committed, the police 
have been roused; if they follow the thread they may find what 
it starts from." 

“If Stavrogin and you are caught, we shall be caught too," 
added the authority on the peasantry. 

“And to no good purpose for the common cause," Virginsky 
concluded despondently. 

“What nonsense! The murder is a chance crime; it was 
committed by Fedka for the sake of robbery." 

“H'm! Strange coincidence, though," said Liputin, 
wriggling. 

“And if you will have it, it’s all through vou.’ 

“Through us?" 

“In the first place, you, Liputin, had a share in the intrigue 
yourself; and the second chief point is, you were ordered to get 
Lebyadkin away and given money to do it; and what did you 
do? If you’d got him away nothing would have happened." 

“But wasn't it you yoursell who suggested the idea that it 
would be a good thing to set him on to read his verses?" 

“An idea is not a command. The command was to get him 
away." 
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“Command! Rather a queer word. ... On the contrary, 
your orders were to delay sending him off.” 

“You made a mistake and showed your foolishness and self- 
will. The murder was the work of Fedka, and he carried it 
out alone for the sake of robbery. You heard the gossip and 
believed it. You were scared. Stavrogin is not such a fool, and 
the proof of that is he left the town at twelve o’clock after an 
interview with the vice-governor; if there were anything in it 
they would not let him go to Petersburg in broad daylight.” ‘ 

“But we are not making out that Mr. Stavrogin committed 
the murder himself,” Liputin rejoined spitefully and uncere- 
moniously. “He may have known nothing about it. like me; 
and you know very well that I know nothing about it, though 
I am mixed up in it like mutton in a hash.” 

“Whom are you accusing?” said Pyotr Stepanovitch. look- 
ing at him darkly. 

“Those whose interest it is to bum down towns.” 

“You make matters worse by wriggling out of it. However, 
won't you read this and pass it to the others, simply as a fact 
of interest?” 


He pulled out of his pocket Lebyadkin’s anonymous letter 
to Lembke and handed it to Liputin. The latter read it, was 
evidently surprised, and passed it thoughtfully to his neigh- 
bour; the letter quickly went the round. 

“Is that really Lebyadkin's handwriting? ” observed Shigalov. 

It is,” answered Liputin and Tolkatchenko (the authority 
on the peasantry). 

^ T • V to i ® it as a fact of interest and because I knew 

you were so sentimental over Lebyadkin.” repeated Pyotr 
Stepanovitch, taking the letter back. "So it turns out, gentle- 
men, that a stray Fedka relieves us quite by chance of a 

dangerous man. That's what chance does sometimes! It's 
instructive, isn t it?” 


exchanged rapid glances. 

Pvntr Qf gentlemen, it's my turn to ask questions,^ said 

K air of dignity. "Let me know 

what_business you had to set fire to the town without permis- 


"'S’ we set fire to the town? That is laying 
the blame on others 1 ’ ’ they exclaimed . ar is laymg 

Pvotr carried the game too far,” 

Pyotr Stepanovitch persisted stubbornly, "but it 's not a matter 

of petty scandals with Yulia Mihailovna I’ve CughTyo" 
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here, gentlemen, to explain to you the greatness of the danger 
you have so stupidly incurred, which is a menace to much 
beside yourselves/’ 

“Excuse me, we, on the contrary, were intending just now 
to point out to you the greatness of the despotism and unfair- 
ness you have shown in taking such a serious and also strange 
step without consulting the members,” Virginsky, who had 
been hitherto silent, protested, almost with indignation. 

“And so you deny it? But I maintain that you set fire to 
the town, you and none but you. Gentlemen, don't tell lies; 
I have good evidence. By your rashness you exposed the 
common cause to danger. You are only one knot in an end- 
less network of knots — and your duty is blind obedience to the 
centre. Yet three men of you incited the Shpigulin men to set 
fire to the town without the least instruction to do so, and the 
fire has taken place.” 

“What three? What three of us?” 

“The day before yesterday, at three o'clock in the night, 
you. Tolkatchenko, were inciting Fomka Zavyalov at the 
'Forget-me-not'. ” 

“Upon my word!” cried the latter, jumping up. “I scarcely 
said a word to him, and what I did say was without intention, 
simply because he had been flogged that morning. And I 
dropped it at once; I saw he was too drunk. If you had not 
referred to it I should not have thought of it again. A word 

could not set the place on fire.” 

“You are like a man who should be surprised that a ^ tiny 
spark could blow a whole powder magazine into the air. 

“I spoke in a whisper in his ear, in a comer; how could you 

have heard of it?” 

Tolkatchenko reflected suddenly. 

“I was sitting there under the table. Don't disturb your- 
selves, gentlemen: I know every step you take. You smile 
sarcastically, Mr. Liputin? But I know, for instance, that you 
pinched your wife black and blue at midnight, three days ago, 
in your bedroom as you were going to bed.” 

Liputin's mouth fell open and he turned pale. “It was after- 
wards found out that he knew of this exploit of Liputin's from 
Agafya, Liputin’s serv^ant, whom he had paid from the begin- 
ning to spy on him; this only came out later.) 

“May I state a fact?” said Shigalov, getting up. 

“State it.” 

Shigalov sat down and pulled himself together. 
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“So far as I understand — and it’s impossible not to under- 
stand it — you yourself at first and a second time later, drew 
with great eloquence, but too theoretically, a picture of Russia 
covered with an endless network of knots. Each of these 
centres of activity, proselytising and ramifying endlessly, aims 
by systematic denunciation to injure the prestige of local 
authority, to reduce the villages to confusion, to spread 
cynicism and scandals, together with complete disbelief in 
everything and an eagerness for something better, and finally, 
by means of fires, as a pre-eminently national method, to re- 
duce the country at a given moment, if need be, to desperation. 
Are those your words which I tried to remember accurately? Is 
that the programme you gave us as the authorised representa- 
tive of the central committee, which is to this day utterly un- 
known to us and almost like a myth?” 

“It's correct, only you are very tedious.” 

“Everyone has a right to express himself in his own way. 
Giving us to understand that the separate knots of the general 
network already covering Russia number by now several hun- 
dred. and propounding the theory that if everyone does his work 
successfully, all Russia at a given moment, ^t a signal . . 

”Ah. damn it all, I have enough to do without you!” cried 
Pyotr Stepanovitch, twisting in his chair. 

‘‘Ver}' well. I'll cut it short and I’ll end simply bv asking if 
we ve seen the disorderly scenes, we’ve seen the discontent of 
the people, we’ve seen and taken pail in the downfall of local 
administration, and finally, we’ve seen with our own eves the 
town on fire? What do you find amiss? Isn't that your pro- 
gramme? What can you blame us for?” 

'"'''''“'''f ! ’ Pyotr Stepanovitch cried 
furiously. While I am here you ought not to have dared to 

ac without my permission. Enough. We are on the eve of 
betrayal, and perhaps to-morrow or to-night you'll be seized 
So there. I have authentic information." 

AMhis all were agape with astonishment. 

but as°a ruilitet T instigators of the fire 

work So Z ^ knows the whole secret of the net- 

^ vou ve made of itl” 

Stavrogin, no doubt,” cried’ Liputin. 

at bhatov in his time was one of the society. I must tell you 
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that, watching him through persons he does not suspect, I found 
out to my amazement that he knows all about the organisation 
of the network and . . . everything, in fact. To save himself 
from being charged with having formerly belonged, he will give 
information against all. He has been hesitating up till now and 
I have spared him. Your hre has decided him: he is shaken 
and will hesitate no longer. To-morrow we shall be arrested as 
incendiaries and political offenders.” 

‘Ts it true? How does Shatov know?” . 

The excitement was indescribable. 

"It's all perfectly true. I have no right to reveal the source 
from which I learnt it or how I discovered it, but I tell you what 
I can do for you meanwhile: through one person I can act on 
Shatov so that without his suspecting it he will put off giving 
information, but not more than for twenty-four hours.” 

All were silent. 

“We really must send him to the devil!” Tolkatchenko was 
the first to exclaim. 

'Tt ought to have been done long ago,” Lyamshin put in 
malignantly, striking the table with his fist. 

“‘But how is it to be done?” muttered Liputin. 

Pyotr Stcpanovitch at once took up the question and unfolded 
liis plan. The plan was the following day at nightfall to draw 
Shatov away to a secluded spot to hand over the secret printing 
press which had been in his keeping and was buried there, and 
there "to settle things”. He went into various essential details 
which we will omit here, and explained minutely Shatov's 
present ambiguous attitude to the central society, of which the 
reader knows already. 

“That’s all very well,” Liputin observed irresolutely, “but 
since it will be another adventure ... of the same sort . . * 

it will make too great a sensation.” 

“No doubt,” assented Pyotr Stepanovitch. “but I’ve pro- 
vided against that. We have the means of averting suspicion 
completely.” 

And with the same minuteness he told them about Kmllov, 
of his intention to shoot himself, and of his promise to wait for 
a signal from them and to leave a letter behind him taking on 
himself anything they dictated to him (all of which the reader 
knows already). 

“His determination to take his own life— a philosophic, or 
as I should call it, insane decision — has become known there. 
Pyotr Stepanovitch went on to explain. “There not a thread, 
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not a grain of dust is overlooked; everything is turned to the 
service of the cause. Foreseeing how useful it might be and 
satisfying themselves that his intention was quite serious, they 
had offered him the means to come to Russia (he was set for 
some reason on dying in Russia), gave him a commission which 
he promised to carry out {and he had done so), and had, more- 
over, bound him by a promise, as you already know, to commit 
suicide only when he was told to. He promised everything. You 
must note that he belongs to the organisation on a particular 
footing and is anxious to be of service; more than that I can’t 
tell you. To-morrow, aficr Shatov's affair. I'll dictate a note 
to him saying that he is responsible for his death. That will 
seem, very plausible: they were friends and travelled together 
to America, there they quarrelled; and it will all be explained 
in the letter . . . and . . . and perhaps, if it seems feasible, 
we might dictate something more to Kirillov— something about 
me manifestos, for instance, and even perhaps about the fire, 
^ut 1 11 think about that. You ncedn^t worry yourselves hc‘ 
has no prejudices; he’ll sign anything.” 

There were expressions of doubt. It sounded a fantastic story 

But they had all heard more or less about Kirillov; Liputin 
more than all. ^ 


^ He may change his mind and not want to.” said Shigalov 
a madman anyway, so he is not much to build upon.” 

g<?ntlemen. he will want to,” Pyotr 
Stcpanovitch snapped out. 'T am obliged by our agreement 

mvite Liputin to go with me at once to see Iiim and make 

0 aay it need be— wnether what I say is true However ” 
dS^v intense exasperation, as though he sud- 

If vo7dnn^t 'hem, ';howeyer, do as you please, 

through your insuLrfination'’Ld"Treachety''^ 

consequences you 

the unio"n“4 Sed As fa'^asTL"^®"'*^'^ 
much afraid of you, gentlernen I 

so involved with you® Rot ’th,;- ° ‘ 'magme that I am 

“Voc j . . . i^ut that s no matter ” 

Yes, we decide to do it,” Liputin pronounced 
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“There’s no other way out of it," muttered Tolkatchenko, 
“and if only Liputin confirms about Kirillov, then . . 

“I am against it; with all my soul and strength I protest 
against such a murderous decision,” said Virginsky, stand- 
ing up. 

“But?” asked Pyotr Stepanovitch. ...” 

“But what?” 

“You said but . . . and I am waiting.” 

“I don't think I did say hut ... I only meant to say that 
if you decide to do it, then . . 

“Then?” 

Virginsky did not answer. 

“I think that one is at liberty to neglect danger to one's own 
life,” said Erkel, suddenly opening his mouth, “but if it may 
injure the cause, then I consider one ought not to dare to neglect 
danger to one’s life. . . .” 

He broke off in confusion, blushing. Absorbed as they all 
were in their own ideas, they all looked at him in amazement — 
it was such a surprise that he too could speak. 

“I am for the cause,” Virginsky pronounced suddenly. 

Everyone got up. It was decided to communicate once more 
and make final arrangements at midday on the morrow, though 
without meeting. The place where the printing press was hidden 
was announced and each was assigned his part and his duty. 
Liputin and Pyotr Stepanovitch promptly set off together to 
Kirillov. 


II 

All our fellows believed that Shatov was going to betray them; 
but they also believed that Pyotr Stepanovitch was playing with 
them like pawns. And yet they knew, too, that in any case they 
would all meet on the spot next day and that Shatov's fate was 
sealed. They suddenly felt like flies caught in a web by a huge 
spider; they were furious, but they were trembling with terror. 

Pyotr Stepanovitch, of course, had treated them badly; it 
might all have gone off far more harmoniously and easily if he 
had taken the trouble to embellish the facts ever so little. 
Instead of putting the facts in a decorous light, as an exploit 
worthy of ancient Rome or something of the sort, he simply 
appealed to their animal fears and laid stress on the danger to 
their own skins, which was simply insulting: of course there was 
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a struggle for existence in everything and there was no other 
principle in nature, they all knew that, but still . . . 

But Pyotr Stepanovitch had no time to trot out the Romans; 
he was completely thrown out of his reckoning. Stavrogin's 
flight had astounded and crushed him. It was a lie when he 
said that Stavrogin had seen the vice-governor; what worried 
Pyotr Stepanovitch was that Stavrogin had gone off without 
seeing anyone, even his mother — and it was certainly strange 
that he had been allowed to leave without hindrance. (The 
authorities were called to account for it afteiwards.) Pyotr 
Stepanovitch had been making inquiries all day, but so far had 
found out nothing, and he had never been so upset. And how 
could he. how could he give up Stavrogin all at once like this! 
That was why he could not be very tender with the quintet. 
Besides, they tied his hands: he had already decided to gallop 
after Stavrogin at once; and meanwhile he was detained by 
Shatov; he had to cement the quintet together once for all, in 
case of emergency. "Pity to waste them, they might be of use." 
That, I imagine, was his way of reasoning. 

As for Shatov, Pyotr Stepanovitch was lirmlv convinced that 
he would betray them. All that he had told the others about 

k ^ document nor heard of it, 

but he thought it as certain as that twice two makes four. It 
seemed to him that what had happened— the death of Liza, the 

L Timofyevna— would be too much for Shatov. 

and that he would make up his mind at once. Who knows? 

if/h , had grounds for supposing it. It is known, too, 
^at he hated Shatov personally; there had at some time been 
a quarrel between them, and Pyotr Stepanovitch never forgave 
mobv^'^^' ^ convinced, indeed, that this was his leading 

Pavements in our town, and in come 
street, on y raised wooden planks instead of a pavement P\’otr 

ftfwhr o^'’ -r pavLenbTaking' u? 

S walk beside no r^m 

he muddv rtd 7 behind or run in 

me ™nady road if he wanted to speak to him Dyotr Stem no 

fte mud to '''' V'ashed through 

tosIL nn^ with Stavrogin, who had walked, as L 

s,.p:..viSt A js. ‘Xsi. :iVrbr£i x 
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he knew more than all the rest, was in closer touch with the work 
and taking more intimate part in it than anyone, and hitherto 
his services had been continual, though indirect. Oh, he knew 
that even now Pyotr Stepanovitch might ruin him ij it came to 
the worst. But he had long hated Pyotr Stepanovitch, and not 
because he was a danger but because of his overbearing manner. 
Now, when he had to make up his mind to such a deed, he 
raged inwardly more than all the rest put together. Alas! he 
knew that next day “like a slave” he would be the first on the 
spot and would bring the others, and if he could somehow have 
murdered Pyotr Stepanovitch before the morrow, without ruin- 
ing himself, of course, he would certainly have murdered him. 

Absorbed in his sensations, he trudged dejectedly after his 
tormentor, who seemed to have forgotten his existence, though 
he gave him a rude and careless shove with nis elbow now 
and then. Suddenly Pyotr Stepanovitch halted in one of the 
principal thoroughfares and went into a restaurant. 

“What are you doing?" cried Liputin, boiling over. “This 
is a restaurant." 

'T want a beefsteak." 

“Upon my word! It is always full of people." 

“What if it is?" 

“But ... we shall be late. It’s ten o'clock already." 

“You can’t be too late to go there." 

“But I shall be late! They are expecting me back." 

' “Well, let them; but it would be stupid of you to go to them. 
With all your bobbery I've had no dinner. And the later you 
go to Kirillov's the more sure you are to find him." 

Pyotr Stepanovitch went to a room apart. Liputin sat in an 
easy chair on one side, angry and resentful, and watched him 
eating. Half an hour and more passed. Pyotr Stepanovitch 
did not hurry himself; he ate with relish, rang the bell, asked 
for a different kind of mustard, then for beer, without saying a 
word to Liputin. He was pondering deeply. He was capable 
of doing two things at once— eating with relish and pondenng 
deeply. Liputin loathed him so intensely at last that he coifid 
not tear himself away. It was like a nervous obsession. He 
counted every morsel of beefsteak that Pyotr Stepanovitch put 
into his mouth; he loathed him for the way he opened it, for the 
way he chewed, for the way he smacked his lips over the fat 
morsels, he loathed the steak itself. At last things began to 
swim before his eyes; he began to feel slightly giddy; he teit 
hot and cold run down his spine by turns. 
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“You are doing nothing: read that," said Pyotr Stepanovitcli 
suddenly, throwing him a sheet ot paper. Liputin went nearer 
to the candle. The paper was closely covered with bad hand- 
writing. with corrections in every line. By the time he had 
mastered it Pyotr Stepanovitch had paid his bill and was ready 
to go. When they were on the pavement Liputin iianded him 
back the paper. 

“Keep it; I’ll tell you afterwards. . . . What do you sav to 
it, though ? ” 

Liputin shuddered all over. 

“In my opinion . . . such a manifesto ... is nothing but 
a ridiculous absurdity." 

His anger broke out; he felt as though he wore being caught 
up and carried along. 

“If we decide to distribute such manifestos," he said, quiver- 
ing all over, “we'll make ourselves contemptible by our stupidity 
and incompetence." ^ ^ 

_ “H'm! I think differently," said Pyotr Stepanovitch. walk- 
ing o'n resolutely. 

So do I; surely it isn’t your work?" 

“That’s not your business." 

I think too that doggerel, ‘A Noble Personality’, is the 
most utter trash possible, and it couldn’t have been written by 

“Vou are talking nonsense; it’s a good poem." 

.1 surprised, too, for instance," said Liputin, still dashing 
along with desperate leaps, “that it is suggested that we should 
to.bnng everything to the ground. It's natural in 
° everything because there’s a prole- 

Ire onlyYhowXTff.”' -"y 

^ I thought you were a Fourierist." 

“Well" thTt''"'''"'^ unbuttoned his coat, he was so hot. 
said Pvotr It -Fu’ I forget it ’’ 

ust pnnt as many copies as you can. and then distribute them 
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all the winter. The means will be provided. You must do as 
many copies as possible, for you'll be asked for them from other 
places.” 

“No, excuse me; I can’t undertake such a ... I decline.” 
“You’ll take it all the same. I am acting on the instructions 
of the central committee, and you are bound to obey.” 

“And I consider that our centres abroad have forgotten what 
Russia is like and have lost all touch, and that’s why they talk 
such nonsense. ... I even think that instead of many hundreds 
of quintets in Russia, we are the only one that exists, and there 
is no network at all,” Liputin gasped finally. 

“The more contemptible of you. then, to run after the cause 
without believing in it . . . and you are running after me now 
like a mean little cur.” 

“No, I’m not. We have a full right to break off and found a 
new society.” 

“Fooll” Pyotr Stepanovitch boomed at him threateningly all 

of a sudden, with flashing eyes. 

They stood facing one another for some time. Pyotr Stepano- 
vitch turned and pursued his way confidently. 

The idea flashed through Liputin's mind: “Turn and go back; 
if I don't turn now I shall never go back ” He pondered this 
for ten steps, but at the eleventh a new and desperate idea 
flashed into his mind: he did not turn and did not go 

back. , , , u* 

They were approaching Filipov’s house, but before reaching 

it they turned down a side street, or. to be more accurate, an in- 
conspicuous path under a fence, so that for some time they had 
to walk along a steep slope above a ditch where they could not 
keep their footing without holding the fence. At a dark comer 
in the slanting fence Pyotr Stepanovitch took out a plank, 
leaving a gap. through which he promptly scrambled. Liputin 
was surprised, but he crawled through after him; then they re- 
placed the plank after them. This was the secret way by which 

Fedka used to visit Kirillov. ., t. . o* 

“Shatov mustn’t know that we are here, Pyotr Stepanovitch 

whispered sternly to Liputin. 


Ill 

Kirillov was sitting on his leather sofa drinking tea, 
always was at that hour. He did not get up to meet them, but 
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gave a sort of start and looked at the new-comers anxiously. 

"You are not mistaken," said Pyotr Stepanovitch, "it's just 
that I've come about." 

"To-day?" 

"No. no. to-morrow . . . about this time." And he hurriedly 
sat down at the table, watching Kirillov’s agitation with some 
uneasiness. But the latter had already regained his composure 
and looked as usual. 


"These people still refuse to believe in you. You arc not 
vexed at my bringing Liputin?" 

'To-day I am not vexed; to-morrow I want to be alone." 

But not before I come, and therefore in my presence." 

"I should prefer not in your presence." 

"You remember you promised to write and to sign all I 
dictated." ° 

jT don't care. And now will you be here long?" 

"I have to see one man and to remain half an hour, so what- 
ever you say I shall stay that half-hour." 

Kirillov did not speak. Liputin meanwhile sat down on one 

side under the portrait of the bishop. That last desperate idea 

gamed rnore and more possession of him. Kirillov scarcely 

noticed him Liputin had heard of Kirillov's theory before 

and always laughed at him; but now he was silent and looked 
gloomily round him. 

‘'I've no objection to some tea,” said Pyotr Stepanovitch 

“"d was reckoning on 

getting tea with you. ^ 

^ Drink it. You can have some if you like." 

SQiir^°“ observed Pyotr Stepanovitch 


matter. Let Liputin have some too." 

No, I . . . can’t." 

quickly iohfm‘ Stepanov.tch, turning 

Pjo^s^atvftch 

whauo'm^ke of "you'i^opTr"® knows 

No one answered: there was a full minute of silence 

stition w 11 p^^^eT Inv 

iiH^Sta^vrrgr^nV^ 
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“He's done well.” 

Pyotr Stepanovitch’s eyes gleamed, but he restrained himself. 

“I don’t care what you think as long as everyone keeps his 
word.” 

“I'll keep my word.” 

“I always knew that you would do your duty like an in- 
dependent and progressive man.” 

“You are an absurd fellow.” 

“That may be; I am very glad to amuse you. I am always 
glad if 1 can give people pleasure.” 

“You are very anxious I should shoot myself and are afraid 
I might suddenly not?” 

“Well, you see, it was your own doing — connecting your plan 
with our work. Reckoning on your plan we have already done 
something, so that you couldn’t refuse now because you've let us 
in for it.” 

“You’ve no claim at all.” 

“I understand, I understand: you are perfectly free, and we 
don’t come in so long as your free intention is carried cut.” 

“And am I to take on myself all the nasty things you've 
done?” 

“Listen, Kirillov, are you afraid? If you want to cry off, say 
so at once.” 

“I am not afraid.” 

“I ask because you are making so many inquiries.” 

“Are you going soon?” 

“Asking questions again?” 

Kirillov scanned him contemptuously. 

“You see,” Pyotr Stepanovitch went on, getting angrier and 
angrier, and unable to take the right tone, “you want me to go 
away, to be alone, to concentrate yourself, but all that's a bad 
sign for you — for you above all. You want to think a great 
deal. To my mind you'd better not think. And really you 
make me uneasy.” 

“There’s only one thing I hate, that at such a moment I 
should have a reptile like you beside me.” 

“Oh, that doesn't matter. I’ll go away at the time and stand 
on the steps if you like. If you are so concerned about trifles 
when it comes to dying, then . . . it's all a very bad sign. I H 
go out on to the steps and you can imagine I know nothing 
about it, and that I am a man infinitely below you.” 

“No, not infinitely; you’ve got abilities, but^there's a lot you 

don't understand because you are a low man.” 
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“Delighted, delighted. I told you already I am delighted to 
provide entertainment ... at such a moment." 

“You don't understand anything." 

“That is, I . . . well, I listen with respect, anyway." 

‘You can do nothing: even now you can't hide your petty 
spite, though it's not to your interest to show it. You'll make 
me cross, and then I may want another six months." 

Pyotr Stepanovitch looked at his watch. 

“I never understood your theory, but I know you didn't in- 
vent it for our sakes, so I suppose you would carry it out apart 
from us. And I know too that you haven’t mastered the idea 
but the idea has mastered you, so you won't put it off." 

“What? The idea has mastered me?" 

“Yes.” 


“And not I mastered the idea? That’s good. You have a 
httie sense. Only you tease me and I am proud." 

That s a good thing, that’s a good thing. Just what you 
need, to be proud." 

‘‘Enough. You've drunk your tea; go away." 

“Damn it all, I suppose I must"_Pyotr Stepanovitch got 
up— though It s early. Listen, Kirillov. Shall I find that man 

^en'ljdngr- ^ mean-at Myasnitchiha's? Or has she too 

You won’t find him, because he is here and not there " 
Here! Damn it all, where?" 

“Sitting in the kitchen, eating and drinking." 

“Tt Stepanovitch, flushing angrily 

P-i 

readv*^ Hp ic good-bye; he is dressed and 

ready. He isgoingaway and won't come back He savs vou arp 

a scoundre and he doesn't want to wait for your mrney'' 

• - Where is he, in the kitchen?" i can . . . 

Kirillov opened a side door into a tiny dark room- from this 
book's hPd of the ki S whom the 

?aWp Bodka was sitting noratTbaVrdeal 

in a tip un^arthe^^a'^e 

.ng hiHreeS co^VlnYwafSH™"^^^^^^^^ 

A samovar was boiling the other side o/the screen' bu\ rwTs 
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not for Fedka, who had every night for a week or more zealously 
blown it up and got it ready for “Alexey Nilitch, for he's such a 
habit of drinking tea at nights”. I am strongly disposed to 
believe that, as Kirillov had not a cook, he had cooked the beef 
and potatoes that morning with his own hands for Fedka. 

“What notion is this?" cried Pyotr Stepanovitch, whisk- 
ing into the room. “Why didn't you wait where you were 
ordered?" 

And swinging his fist, he brought it down heavily on the table. 

Fedka assumed an air of dignity. 

“You wait a bit, Pyotr Stepanovitch, you wait a bit," he 
began, with a swaggering emphasis on each word, “it's your 
first duty to understand here that you are on a polite visit to 
Mr. Kirillov, Alexey Nilitch, whose boots you might clean any 
day, because beside you he is a man of culture and you are 
only — fool" 

And he made a jaunty show of spitting to one side. Haughti- 
ness and determination were evident in his manner, and a 
certain very threatening assumption of argumentative calm that 
suggested an outburst to follow. But Pyotr Stepanovitch had 
no time to realise the danger, and it did not fit in with pre- 
conceived ideas. The incidents and disasters of the day had 
quite turned his head. Liputin, at the top of the three steps, 
stared inquisitively down trom the little dark room. 

“Do you or don’t you want a trustworthy passport and good 
money to go where you've been told? Yes or no?" 

“D'you see, Pyotr Stepanovitch, you've been deceiving me 
from the first, and so you've been a regular scoundrel to me. 
For all the world like a filthy human louse— that's how I look 
on you. You've promised me a lot of money for shedding 
innocent blood and swore it was for Mr. Stavrogin. though it 
turns out to be nothing but your want of breeding. I didn't get 
a farthing out of it, let alone fifteen hundred, and Mr. Stavrogin 
hit you in the face, which has come to our ears. Now you are 
threatening me again and promising me money— what for, you 
don’t say. And 1 shouldn't wonder if you are sending me to 
Petersburg to plot some revenge in your spite against Mr. 
Stavrogin, Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch, reckoning on my sim- 
plicity And that proves you are the chief murderer. And do 
you know what you deserve for the very fact that m the 
depravity of your heart you've given up believing in Ood Him- 
self the true Creator? You are no better than an »<io*ater an^d 
are on a level with the Tatar and the Mordva. Alexey Nihtch, 
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who IS a philosopher, has expounded the true God, the Creator, 
many a time to you, as well as the creation of the world and the 
rate that s to come and the transformation of every sort of 
creature and every sort of beast out of the Apocalypse, but 
you ve persisted like a senseless idol in your deafness and your 
dumbness and have brought Ensign Erkel to the same, like the 
veriest evil seducer and so-called atheist. ...” 

M, you dimnken dog! He strips the ikons of their setting 
and then preaches about God ! ” ^ 

"D'you see Pyotr Stepanovitch, I tell you truly that I have 

m f own tear was transformed into a pearl 

m the furnace of the Most High to make up for my siiffcrmes 

seeing I am just that very orphan, having no daily^efuge Uo 
you know from the books that once, in ancl-nt times, a merchant 
wi h JUS such tearful sighs and prayers stole a peirl from the 
halo of he Mother of God. and aftmvards, in the face of all 

yo r Stepanovitch flew into a violent rage 
lell me, have you seen Stavrogin to-day>” 

amazed at you. a^dh‘e°hrnn°.h 

instructions or giving money Yo^i^Vp^ 

"You’ll ppi I ^ n^oney. You ve presumed with me " 

in Petersburg. when°you^ eeUWe " ‘^ousand 

get more.” ^ ^ there, m a lump sum, and you’ll 

to se^Tow Ls^iy^u^arftlken in'^Mr' ‘‘ 

top of the ladder above vou Lh’v. , stands at the 

like a silly puppy dog wliile he thinly ^ below 

honour JspitTyou ” doing you an 

■■tonvon"netvor=tirf';‘^ Pyotr Stepanovitch in a rage 
^ Fedk'^ r“ ‘0 the pohee ^^oundrel, and 

Pyotr 
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rapid and revolting scene: before Pyotr Stepanovitch could 
take aim, Fedka swung round and in a flash struck him on the 
cheek with all his might. Then there was the thud of a second 
blow, a third, then a fourth, all on the cheek. Pyotr Stepano- 
vitch was dazed; with his eyes starting out of his head, he 
muttered something, and suddenly crashed full length to the 
ground. 

‘There you are; take him." shouted Fedka with a triumphant 
swagger; he instantly took up his cap, his bag from under the 
bench, and was gone. Pyotr Stepanovitch lay gasping and un- 
conscious. Liputin even imagined that he had been murdered. 
Kirillov ran headlong into the kitchen. 

"Water!" he cried, and ladling some water in an iron dipper 
from a bucket, he poured it over the injured man’s head. Pyotr 
Stepanovitch stirred, raised his head, sat up, and looked blankly 
about him. 

"Weil, how are you?" asked Kirillov. Pyotr Stepanovitch 
looked at him intently, still not recognising him; but seeing 
Liputin peeping in from the kitchen, he smiled his hateful 
smile and suddenly got up, picking up his revolver from the 
floor. 

"If you take it into your head to run away to-morrow like 
that scoundrel Stavrogin," he cried, pouncing furiously on 
Kirillov, pale, stammering, and hardly able to articulate his 
words, ‘TTl hang you . . . like a fly ... or crush you . . . jf 
it's at the other end of the world ... do you understand?" 

And he held the revolver straight at Kirillov's head; but 
almost at the same minute, coming completely to himself, he 
drew back his hand, thrust the revolver into his pocket, and 
without saying another word ran out of the house. Liputin 
followed him. They clambered through the same gap and again 
walked along the slope holding to the fence. Pyotr Stepanovitch 
strode rapidly down the street so that Liputin could scarcely 
keep up with him. At the first crossing he suddenly stopped. 

"Well?" He turned to Liputin with a challenge. 

Liputin remembered the revolver and was still trembling all 
over after the scene he had witnessed: but the answer seemed 
to come of itself irresistibly from his tongue : 

"I think ... 1 think that . . 

"Did you see what Fedka was drinking in the kitchen? 

"What he was drinking? He was drinking vodka." 

"Well then, let me tell you it's the last time in his life he will 
drink vodka. I recommend you to remember that and reflect on 
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it. And now go to hell; you arc not wanted till to-morrow, l^ul 
mind now, don’t be a fool I " 

Liputin rushed home full speed. 


IV 

He had long had a passport in readiness made out in a false 
name. It seems a wild idea that this prudent little man. the 
petty despot of his family, who was, above all things, a sham 
man of business and a capitalist, and who was an official too 
{though he was a Fourierist), should long before have con- 
ceived the fantastic project of procuring this passport in case of 
emergency, that he might escape abroad by means of it if . 
he did admit the possibility of this if, though no doubt he was 
never able himself to formulate what this if might mean 
But now it suddenly formulated itself, and in a most un- 
expected way. That desperate idea which he had gone to 
Kinllov s after that "fool” he had heard from Pyotr Stepano- 
vitch on the pavement, had been to abandon everything at dawn 
next day and to emigrate abroad. If anyone doubts that such 

^^^O'day Russian life, even now, let 
N^nn? biographies of all the Russian exiles abroad. 

Ind noth^g^L^e" domination of phantoms 

*’ k'"®' getting out 

anx waT'thp®; beginning to pack.® Mis chief 

rescu^from the 1m he could 

rescue irom the impending rum— and by what means Hr» 

£'t's r ts 

hiiSf on the s^ofl ‘ ® Sroan stretched 

buMhlfhfl''/F'’‘^ that he might escape 

he ought to make off TcTo deciding whether 

simply a Sss ‘h^ he was 

F .r uieiess body, a crude inert mass; that he was being 
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moved by an awful outside power; and that, though he had a 
passport to go abroad, that though he could run away from 
Shatov {otherwise what need was there of such haste?), yet he 
would run away, not from Shatov, not before his murder, but 
after it. and that that was determined, signed, and sealed. 

In insufferable distress, trembling every instant and wonder- 
ing at himself, alternately groaning aloud and numb with terror, 
he managed to exist till eleven o'clock next morning locked in 
and lying on the sofa; then came the shock he was awaiting, 
and it at once determined him. When he unlocked his door and 
went out to his household at eleven o’clock they told him that 


the runaway convict and brigand, Fedka, who was a terror to 
everyone, who had pillaged churches and only lately been guilty 
of murder and arson, who was being pursued and could not be 
captured by our police, had been found at daybreak murdered, 
five miles from the town, at a turning off the high road, and 
that the whole town was talking of it already. He rushed head- 
long out of the house at once to find out further details, and 
learned, to begin with, that Fedka, who had been found with 
his skull broken, had apparently been robbed and, secondly, 
that the police already had strong suspicion and even good 
grounds for believing that the murderer was one of the Shptgulm 
men called Fomka. the very one who had been his accomplice in 
murdering the Lebyadkins and setting fire to their house, and 
that there had been a quarrel between them on the road about a 
large sum of money stolen from Lebyadkin, which Fedka was 
supposed to have hidden. Liputin ran to Pyotr Stepanovitch s 
lodgings and succeeded in learning at the back door, on the sly, 
that though Pyotr Stepanovitch had not returned home till about 
one o'clock at night, he had slept there quietly all night till 
eight o’clock next morning. Of course, there could be no doubt 
that there was nothing extraordinary about Fedka s death, 
and that such careers usually have such an ending; but the 
coincidence of the fatal words that "it was the last time Fedka 
would drink vodka", with the prompt fulfilment of the predic- 
tion was so remarkable that Liputin no longer hesitated. Ihe 

shock had been given; it was as though a stone had fa len upon 
him and crushed him for ever. Returning home, he thrust his 
travelling-bag under the bed without a word, and in the evening 
at the hour fixed he was the first to appear at the appointed 
spot to meet Shatov, though it's true he still had his passport 

in his pocket. 
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CHAPTER V 


A WANDERER 


I 

'^HE catastrophe with Liza and the death of Marya Timo- 
i. fyevna made an overwhelming impression on Shatov I 
have already mentioned that that morning I met him in pass- 
mg, he seemed to me not himself. He told me among other 
t^hings that on the evening before at nine o'clock (that is. three 
h^ours before the nre had broken out) he had been at Marya 
Timofyevna s He went in the morning to look at the corps4, 
but as far as I know gave no evidence of any sort that morning. 
Meanwhile, towards the end of the day there was a perfect 
tempest in his sou], and ... I think I can say with certainty 
that there was a moment at dusk when he wanted to get up go 

hfeouM s that was. nVon^b^t 

would have sirnply betrayed himself. He had no proofs what- 
ever with which to convict the perpetrators of the crime and 

lhor.h bnt vaVe conjectures to go u^’ 

was 3^ :nru"’tS: 

r S? « -r-” - s ? 

g t self confidence and contempt for all thp<;p '‘wrr.*,-k ^ 

on him all thaT dav anH nn » h "u u ■ '"• ^ye 

danger. Yet wha^^skved "the scorndrds”T ‘ 
something quite unexpected which th^ev had LI fL"* 

the “q'Lntet 7as‘m°eeLg 1" ‘E^'kerr‘"L^'^ 

fedlrk^on's bL wlifa 

tortured by uncertainty he ^®'‘6ht chill; he was 

mind, and could not Lkke it ud LflT' his 

that It would all lead to nothing^ GradLlly hlt'nTtoL'bri:! 
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doze and had something like a nightmare. He dreamt that he 
was lying on his bed, tied up with cords and unable to stir, and 
meantime he heard a terrible banging that echoed all over the 
house, a banging on the fence, at the gate, at his door, in 
Kirillov's lodge, so that the whole house was shaking, and a 
far-away familiar voice that wrung his heart was calling to him 
piteously. He suddenly woke and sat up in bed. To his surprise 
the banging at the gate went on, though not nearly so violently as 
it had seemed in his dream. The knocks were repeated and per- 
sistent, and the strange voice “that wrung his heart" could still 
be heard below at the gate, though not piteously but angrily 
and impatiently, alternating with another voice, more restrained 
and ordinary. He jumped up, opened the casement pane and 
put his head out. 

“Who's there?" he called, literally numb with terror. 

“If you are Shatov." the answer came harshly and resolutely 
from below, “be so good as to tell me straight out and honestly 
whether you agree to let me in or not?" 

It was tnie: he recognised the voice! 


“.Marie! . . . Is it you?" 

“Yes, yes, Marya Shatov, and I assure you I can t keep the 

driver a minute longer." . , , . , 

“This minute . . . I’ll get a candle," Shatov cned faintly. 
Then he rushed to look for the matches. The matches, as always 
happens at such moments, could not be found. He dropped the 
candlestick and the candle on the floor and as soon as he heard 
the impatient voice from below again, he abandoned the search 

and dashed down the steep stairs to open the gate. 

“Be so good as to hold the bag while I settle with this block- 
head " was how Madame Marya Shatov greeted him below, and 
she thrust into bis hands a rather light cheap canvas hand- 
bag studded with brass nails, of Dresden manufacture. She 

attacked the driver with exasperation. 

“Allow me to tell you, you are asking too much. It you ve 
been driving me for an extra hour through these filthy streets, 
that's your fault, because it seems you didn’t know where to find 
this stupid street and imbecile house. Take your thirty kopecks 
and make up your mind that you'll get nothing more. 

“Ech lady, you told me yourself Voznesensky Street and 
this is Bogoyavlensky; Voznesensky is ever so far away. You ve 

simply put the horse into a steam." 

“Voznesensky, Bogovavlensky-you ought to know all those 
stupid names better than I do, as you are an inhabitant: besides. 



you are unfair. I told you first of all Filipov'^ house and vou 
declared you knew it. In any case you can have me' up 
to-morrow in the local court, but now I bee you to let me 
alone.” ’ 

“Here, here’s another five kopecks.” With eager ha^te 
Shatov pulled a five-kopeck piece out of his pocket and gave 
It to the driver. ^ 

”Do ine a favour. Ibegyou, don’tdareto do that!” Madame 
Shatov flared up, but the driver drove off and Shatov. taking 
her hand, drew her through the gate. 

•‘Make haste, Marie, make haste . . . that's no matter, 
^d . . . you are wet through. Take care, we go up here 

hoiri ^ °° arc steep, hold tight. 

S mv room. Excuse mv haxing no 

He picked up the candlestick but it was a long time before 

mfd^e of ^ S''^*ov stood waiting in the 

middle of the room, silent and moUonless. ® 

I hank God. here they are at last ! ” he cried iovfullv li^ht 
rn^ up the room. Marxa Shatov took a cuX^un'ey ol^hJ: 

it t7be'L‘bad'^s Jhh -'■'if ^ 

and st motd tU'rds 

:ii“pSHS^a 

~rk. ig,.„ I'i! rttf rr..S", vr *" 

Si f:'Ji L’t".?.'" rs ”>• ' ™ .iifi i 

Sl^tov was all of a tremor. ' 

mat°forT'’mIt fo“" ! An hotel ! 

“Wen 'iff imploringly. . . . 

way, exTli ' ' ' ' -"V 

ri’s tore7v7rs"sfn«“f d°' <la7 

though. But don. im7giK.Tl!l°r-'ba^,n-'- 
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of the foolishness of the past. I've come back to look for work, 
and that I've come straight to this town is just because it’s all 
the same to me. I’ve not come to say I am sorry for anything, 
please don't imagine anything so stupid as that. 

“Oh, Marie! This is unnecessary, quite unnecessary, 

Shatov muttered vaguely. 

“If «o. if you are so far developed as to be able to understand 
that I may allow myself to add, that if I’ve come straight to 
you now and am in your lodging, it’s partly because I always 
thought you were far from being a scoundrel and were perhaps 
much better than other . . . blackguards!” 

Her eyes flashed. She must have had to bear a great deal at 

the hands of some “blackguards”. . 

“And please believe me, I wasn’t laughing at you just now 
when I told you you were good. I spoke plainly, without fine 
phrases and I can’t endure them. But that’s all nonsense. 1 
always hoped you would have sense enough not to pester me. 

. . . Enough, I am tired.” 

And she bent on him a long, harassed and weary gap. 
Shatov stood facing her at the other end of the room, which 
was five paces away, and lislened to her timidly with a look of 
new life and unwonted radiance on his face. This strong, rugge 
man. all bristles on the surface, was suddenly all softness and 
shining gladness. There was a thrill of extraordinary and un- 
expected feeling I'n his soul. Three years of 
years of the broken marriage had effaced nothing 
heart. And perhaps every day during those three years he had 
dreamed of her, of that beloved being who had once »id to 
him: love you.” Knowing Shatov I can say wth certainty 

that he could never have allowed himself even to dream that a 
woman rght say to him: “I love you.” He was savagely 
modest and chaste, he looked on himself as a perfect mons er, 
detested his own face as well as his character, compared him- 
self to some freak only fit to be exhibited at fairs. Consequently 
he valued honesty above everything and was fanatically devo e 
to his convictions; he was gloomy, proud, easily ™v^ 
wrath and sparing of words. But here was the one being who 
had loved him for a fortnight (that he had never doubted 

newr l), a being he had always considered immeasurably above 

him in spite of his perfectly sober understariding of her crroR, 
a being t^whom he could forgive ever^hing, 
that there could be no question; indeed it was quite the ^her 
way 'his idea was that he was entirely to blame); this woman, 
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this Marya Shatov, was in his house, in his presence again . 
it was almost inconceivable! He was so overcome, there was so 
much that was terrible and at the same time so much happiness 

in this event that he could not, perhaps would not perhaps was 

afraid to— realise tlie position. It was a dream. But when she 
looked at him with that harassed gaze he suddenly understood 
that this woman he loved so dearly was suffering, 'perhaps had 
been wronged. His heart went cold. He looked at her features 
with anguish: the first bloom of youth had long faded from this 
exhausted face. It's true that she was still good-looking_in 
his eyes a beauty, as she had always been. In reality she was a 
woman of twenty-five, rather strongly built, above the medium 
height (taller than Shatov). with abundant dark- brown hair a 
pa e oval face, and large dark eyes now glittering with feverish 
brilliance. But the light-hearted, naive and good-natured energy 
he had known so well in the past was replaced now by a sullen 

vTt h^h a sort of cvnici.m which was not 

Ilf- ° weighed upon her. But 

Srffa fr suddenly went up to 

her and took her by both hands. ^ 

( hnow . . . you are very tired nerhan^ 

some?l%^^^^‘ be a^Pry. ... If you'd consenUo have 

you-d consem'r “P i'? » 

are Ure H^fcold ifis™” ' -V-' 

; ; : 

despite® dete™Sn'an5'sn“d^up hi" cap' 

"Th/™ ttoing? So you've no tea in^the houw’" 

everything dlltll ' f '^h"’r' U 

''■■What f h'*^ 

mon^v if Vou‘ve"nnlhing There’ ^^^e my 

^that’s an I have. This if h-keTr^adhoLTe ^ 

here directly if ‘ om"" nsTaT''’ I Tan°"’‘ 

revolver. ..." nianage without the 

And he rushed straight to KirilloVs. This was probably two 
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hours before the visit of Pyotr Stepanovitch and Liputin to 
Kirillov. Though Shatov and Kirillov lived in the same yard 
they hardly ever saw each other, and when they met they did 
not nod or speak; they had been too long “lying side by side” 
in America. . . . 

“Kirillov, you always have tea; have you got tea and a 
samovar?" 

Kirillov, who was walking up and down the room, as he was 
in the habit of doing all night, stopped and looked intently at ^ 
his hurried visitor, though without much surprise. 

“I’ve got tea and sugar and a samovar. But there’s no need 
of the samovar, the tea is hot. Sit down and simply drink it.’’ 

“Kirillov, we lay side by side in America. . . . My wife has 
come to me . . . I . . . give me the tea. ... I shall want 
the samovar." 

“If your wife is here you want the samovar. But take it 
later. I've two. And now take the teapot from the table. It's 
hot, boiling hot. Take everything, take the sugar, all of it. 
Bread . . . there’s plenty of bread; all of it. There’s some 
veal. I’ve a rouble." 

“Give it me, friend, I’ll pay it back to-morrow! Ach, 
Kirillov!” 

“Is it the same wife who was in Switzerland? That’s a good 
thing. And your running in like this, that’s a good thing too.’’ 

"Kirillov!" cried Shatov, taking the teapot under his arm ^ 
and carrying the bread and sugar in both hands. “Kirillov, 
if ... if you could get rid of your dreadful fancies and 
give up your atheistic ravings . . . oh, what a man you’d be, 
Kirillov!" 

“One can see you love your wife after Switzerland. It s a 
good thing you do— after Switzerland. When you want tea, 
come again. You can come all night, I don’t sleep at all. There'll 
be a samovar. Take the rouble, here it is. Go to your wife, 1 11 
stay here and think about you and your wife." 

Marya Shatov was unmistakably pleased at her husband s 
haste and fell upon the tea almost greedily, but there was no 
need to run for the samovar; she drank only half a cup and 
swallowed a tiny piece of bread. The veal she refused with dis- 
gust and irritation. ov x > 

"You are ill, Marie, all this is a sign of illness. Shatov re- f 

marked timidly as he waited upon her. 1 

"Of course I’m ill, please sit down. Where did you get the 

tea if you haven’t any?" 
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Shatov told her about Kirillov briefly. She had heard some- 
thing of him. 

I know he is mad; say no more, please; there are plenty of 
fools. So you've been in America? 1 heard, you wrote." 

"Yes, I ... I wrote to you in Paris." 

"Enough, please talk of something else. Are you a Slavophil 

in your convictions?" 

I ... I am not exactly. . . . Since I cannot be a Russian, 
I became a Slavophil." He smiled a wry smile with the effort 
of one who feels he has made a strained and inappropriate ie^t 
"Why, aren’t you a Russian?" ^ ~ ’ 

"No, I'm not." 

wfL ^ foolishness. Do sit down, I entreat vou 

Why are you all over the place? Do you think I am Imhl- 

headed. Perhaps I shall be. You say tliere arc only you two 
in the house. ^ * 


"Yes. . . . Downstairs ..." 

You'^d 

"No, nothing.” 

"Why nothing? I want to know." 

K. f two in the yard 

Lebyadkins used to live downstairs. 

suddenlt '"-T hVn ° " murdered last night?" 'she started 

Theri, *t. 1 heard of it as soon as I arrived 

There was a fire here, wasn’t there?" 

fh,3!k- perhaps I am doing a scoundrellv 

un He stood 

his a^fas 

But Marie had not quite understood him She heard his 

■•F^e questions but Id no, fste ‘ 

temp® e h aff is? Whaf Oh, how com 

down I beg tou Ih ^*1 are! But do sit 

h.;d ..d ^ id, hd, 

‘ * * P^i^haps you'll lie down Marie?” 

face lored'dTaSe' Ihe 

looked round snuffed th^ ‘"fP Shatov 

stairs he stood in the co^ ^,^",0^^^; ‘^P n1 1 
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mained so for ten minutes without sound or movement. He 
would have stood there longer, but he suddenly caught the 
sound of soft cautious steps below. Someone was coming up 
the stairs. Shatov remembered he had forgotten lo fasten the 
gate. 

“Who's there?" he asked in a whisper. The unknown visitor 
went on slowly mounting the stairs without answering. When 
he reached the top he stood still; it was impossiblp to see his face 
in the dark; suddenly Shatov heard the cautious question: 

“Ivan Shatov?" 

Shatov said who he was, but at once held out his hand to 
check his advance. The latter took his hand, and Shatov 
shuddered as though he had touched some terrible reptile. 

“Stand here," he whispered quickly. “Don’t go in, 1 can't 
receive you just now. My wife has come back. I'll fetch the 
candle." 

When he returned with the candle he found a young officer 
standing tliere; he did not know his name, but he had seen him 
before. 

“Erkel," said tlie lad, introducing himself. “You've seen me 
at Virginsky's." 

“1 remember: you sat writing. Listen," said Shatov in 
sudden excitement, going up to him frantically, but still talking 
in a whisper.. “You gave me a sign just now when you took 
my hand. But you know 1 can treat all these signals with con- 
tempt! I don’t acknowledge them. ... I don’t want them. , . • 
I can throw you downstairs tnis minute, do you know that?" 

“No, 1 know nothing about that and I don’t Know what you 
are in such a rage about," the visitor answered without malice 
and almost ingenuously. “I have only to give you a message, 
and that's what I've come for, being particularly anxious not 
to lose time. You have a printing press which docs not belong 
to you, and of which you are bound to give an account, as you 
know yourself. I have received instructions to request you to 
give it up to-morrow at seven o'clock in the evening to Liputin. 
I have been instructed to tell you also that nothing more will be 
asked of you." 

“Nothing?" 

“Absolutely nothing. Your request is granted, and you are 
struck off our list. I was instructed to tell you tliat positively. 

“Who instructed you to tell me?" 

“Those who told me the sign.''^ 

“Have you come from abroad?" 
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“I ... I think that’s no matter to you.” 

"Oh, hang it! Why didn't you come before if you were 
told to?” 

"I followed certain instructions and was not alone.” 

"I understand. I understand that you were not alone. Eh 
. . . hang it! But why didn’t Liputin come himself?” 

“So I shall come for you to-morrow at exactly six o’clock in 
the evening, and we’ll go there on foot. There will be no one 
there but us three.” 

“Will Verhovensky be there?” 

^ “No, he won't. Verhovensky is leaving the town at eleven 
o'clock to-morrow morning.” 

“Just what I thought!” Shatov whispered furiously, and he 
struck his fist on his hip. “He’s run off, the sneak ! ” 

He sank into agitated reflection. Erkel looked intently at him 
and waited in silence. 

But how will you take it? You can't simply pick it up in 
your hands and carry it.” ^ ^ 

There will be no need to. You'll simply point out the place 
^nd we 11 just make sure that it really is buried there. We only 
know whereabouts the place is, we don't know the place itself. 
And have you pointed the place out to anyone else yet''” 
Shatov looked at him. 

too have been caught m that net like a sheep? Yes, thafs fust 

they want 1 Well, go along. E-echl that 
sc^ndrel s taken you all in and run away.” 

undefstn'd.''^'* 

fieZly.‘’°''^"'''^’ has run awayl” Shatov growled 

tiU ’’u 'S not going 

lU to-morrow^ observed softly and persuasively^ "I 

particularly begged him to be present as a witness' mv instnic 
ground of Ins departure, and he really is in a hurry ” 

be off,' ^ "And now get away, 

' 'So ni come for you at six o'clock punctually. ' ' Erkel made 
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a courteous bow and walked deliberately downstairs. 

“Little fool! “ Shatov could not help shouting after him from 
the top. 

“What is it?” responded the lad from the bottom. 

“Nothing, you can go.” 

“I thought you said something.” 


II 

Erkel was a “little fool” who was only lacking in the higher 
form of reason, the ruling power of the intellect; but of the 
lesser, the subordinate reasoning faculties, he had plenty — even 
to the point of cunning. Fanatically, childishly devoted to “the 
cause” or rather in reality to Pyotr Verhovensky, he acted on 
the instructions given to him when at the meeting of the quintet 
they had agreed and had distributed the various duties for the 
next day. When Pyotr Stepanovitch gave him the job of 
messenger, he succeeded in talking to him aside for ten minutes. 

A craving for active service was characteristic of this shallow, 
unreflecting nature, which was for ever yearning to follow the 
lead of another man's will, of course for the good of “the 
common” or “the great” cause. Not that that made any differ- 
ence, for little fanatics like Erkel can never imagine serving a 
cause except by identifying it with the person who, to their 
minds, is the expression of it. The sensitive, affectionate and 
kind-hearted Erkel was perhaps the most callous of Shatov's 
would-be murderers, and, though he had no personal spite 
against him, he would have been present at his murder without 
the quiver of an eyelid. He had been instructed, for instance, 
to have a good look at Shatov’s surroundings while carrying 
out his commission, and when Shatov, receiving him at the top 
of the stairs, blurted out to him, probably unaware in the heat 
of the moment, that his wife had come back to him — Erkel had 
the instinctive cunning to avoid displaying the slightest curiosity, 
though the idea flashed through his mind that the fact of his 
wife's return was of great importance for the success of their 
undertaking. 

And so it was in reality: it was only that fact that saved the f 
“scoundrels” from Shatov’s carrying out his intention, and at 
the same time helped them “to get rid of him”. To begin with, 
it agitated Shatov, threw him out of his regular routine, and 
deprived him of his usual clear-sightedness and caution. Any 
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idea of his own danger would be the last thing to enter his head 
at this moment when he was absorbed witli such different con- 
siderations. On the contrary, he eagerly believed that Pyotr 
Vphovensky was running away the next day: it fell in exactly 
with his suspicions! Returning to the room he sat down again 
in a comer. leaned his elbows on his knees and hid his face in 
his hands. Bitter thoughts tormented him. . . . 

Then he would raise his head again and go on tiptoe to look 
at her. "Good God! she will be in a fever by to-morrow morn- 
ing: perhaps it's begun already! She must have caught cold. 
She is not accustomed to this awful climate, and then a third- 
class carriage, the storm, the rain, and she has such a thin little 
pehsse. no wrap at all. ... And to leave her like this, to 
abandon her in her helplessness 1 Her bag, too, her bag— what a 
hny, li^ht thing, all crumpled up, scarcely weighs ten pounds! 
Poor thing, how worn out she is, how much she’s been through I 
She IS proud, that's why she won't complain. But she is irrit- 
able. vety irritable. It's illness; an angel will grow irritable in 
illness. What a dry forehead, it must be hot— how dark she is 
under her eyes, and . . . and yet how beautiful tlie oval of her 

face IS and her rich hair, how ..." 

And he made haste to turn away his eyes, to walk away as 
though he were fnghtened at the very idea of seeing in her any- 

fellow-creature who needed 

hk ftr • bis comer, sit down, hide 

ceL^es bands and again sink into dreams and reminis- 

be was haunted by hopes. 

tions heJ am tired /'he remembered her exclama- 

, ^°o^God! Abandon her now. 
dd thjL^i QK / ^'^bty kopecks: she held out her purse, a tiny 

alfom'fol ' 1 °^ know 

lik^ninchK bnow about Russia? Why. they are 

hke naughty children, they've nothing but their own aLie^ 

made up by themselves, and she is Ingry, poor Tng that 

“Sri,”' “"i; ® £ 

ul • • • ft s really cold here, though." 
prom\eTtrheaTlhe'’f complained, that he had 

them ^ oXJtn^^^rher ^ ^^'^h 

her. Rnf .u.n ^ ^0 ‘t without wakin? 


she is sleeping so soundly, but she must be cold, ah, she must 
be cold ! " Ajid once more he went to look at her; her dress had 
worked up a little and her right leg was half uncovered to the 
knee. He suddenly turned away almost in dismay, took off his 
warm overcoat, and, remaining in his wretched old jacket, 
covered it up, trying not to look at it. 

A great deal ot time was spent in lighting the fire, stepping 
about on tiptoe, looking at Uie sleeping woman, dreaming in 
the corner, then looking at her again. .Two or three hours had 
passed. During that time Verhovensky and Liputin had been 
at Kirillov's. At last he, too, began to doze in tlie corner. He 
heard her groan; she waked up and called him; he jumped up 
like a criminal. 

“Marie, 1 was dropping asleep . . Ah, what a wretch I am, 
Marie! '* 

She sat up, looking about her with wonder, seeming not to 
recognise where she was, and suddenly leapt up in indignation 
and anger. 

“I've taken your bed, 1 fell asleep so tired I didn't know whit 
I was doing; how dared you not wake me? How could you 
dare imagine 1 meant to be a burden to you?“ 

“How could I wake you, Marie?" 

“You could, you ought to have! You’ve no other bed here, 
and I’ve taken yours. You had no business to put me into a 
false position. Or do you suppose that Tve come to take advan- 
tage ol your charity? Kindly get into your bed at once and I’ll 
lie down in the corner on some chairs." 

“Marie, tliere aren’t chairs enough, and there’s nothing to put 
on them." 

“Then simply on the floor. Or you’ll have to lie on the floor 
yourself. 1 want to lie on the floor at once, at oncel" 

She stood up, tried to take a step, but suddenly a violent 
spasm ol pain deprived her of all power and all determination, 
and with a loud groan she tell back on the bed. Shatov ran up, 
but Marie, hiding her lace on the pillow, seized his hand and 
gripped and squeezed it with all her might. This lasted a minute. 

“iMarie darling, there's a Doctor Frenzel living here, a friend 
of mine. . . . 1 could run for him." 

"Nonsensel" 

“What do you mean by nonsense? Tell me, Marie, what is 
it hurting you? For we might try fomentations ... on the 
stomach, for instance. ... I can do that without a doctor. . . . 
Or else mustard poultices." 
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“What's this?" she asked strangely, raising her head and 
looking at him in dismay. 

"What's what, Marie?” said Shatov, not understanding. 
"What are you asking about? Good heavens! I am quite 
bewildered, excuse my not understanding." 

Ach, Jet me alone; it s not your business to understand 
And it would be too absurd . . ." she said with a bitter smile. 
"Talk to me about something. Walk about the room and talk. 
Don t stand over me and don't look at me, 1 particularly ask 

you that for the five-hundredth time?" 

Shatov began walking up and down the room, looking at the 
floor, and doing his utmost not to glance at her. 

"There’^don’t be angry, Marie, 1 entreat you—there's some 
before off. . . . You had so little 


She made an angry gesture of disgust. Shatov bit his tongue 
m despair. ® 

Listen. I intend to open a bookbinding business here, on 

?nnTh principles. Since you live here what do 

you think oi it, would it be successful 

Ech. iMane, people don't read books here, and there are 
Who 'are 

'■w inhabitants generally, Marie.” 

Hn.cn’, ^ more clearly. They indeed, and one 

doesn t know who they are. You don't know grammar!” 

It s m the spint of the language,” Shatov muttered. 

fho 1 spirit, yon bore me. Why shouldn’t 

the local inhabitant or reader have his books bound?" 

reaaing books and having them bound are two 
different stages of development, and there’s a vast gulf between 
them. To begin with, a man gradually gets used to readinc in 

^ ^°^rse. but takes no care of his bookstand 

throws them about, not thinking them worth attenimn R f 

Ru Jia vpt T ^2- ^ reached anywhere in 

while." ^ ‘ ” have been bound for a long 

mindi'mf''o£''the'time",u‘‘"’ and re- 

clever sometimes three yearn ago.” 

he said this as disdainfully as her other capricious remarks 
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“Marie, Marie," said Shatov, turning to her, much moved, 
“oh, Marie! It you only knew how much has happened in 
those three years! I heard afterwards that you despised me for 
changing my convictions. But what are the men I've broken 
with ? The enemies of all true life, out-of-date Liberals who are 
afraid of their own independence, the flunkeys of thought, the 
enemies of individuality and freedom, the decrepit advocates of 
deadness and rottenness! All they have to offer is senility, a 
glorious mediocrity of the most bourgeois kind, contemptible 
shallowness, a jealous equality, equality without individual 
dignity, equality as it's understood by flunkeys or by the French 
in '93. And the worst of it is there are swarms of scoundrels 
among them, swarms of scoundrels!" 

"Yes, there are a lot of scoundrels," she brought out abruptly 
with painful effort. She lay stretched out, motionless, as though 
afraid to move with her head thrown back on the pillow, rather 
on one side, staring at the ceiling with exhausted but glowing 
eyes. Her face was pale, her lips were dry and hot. 

"You recognise it, Marie, you recognise it," cried Shatov. 
She tried to shake her head, and suddenly the same spasm came 
over her again. Again she hid her face in the pillow, and again 
for a full minute she squeezed Shatov's hand till it hurt. He 
had run up, beside himself with alarm. 

"Marie, Marie! But it may be very serious, Marie!" 

"Be quiet ... I won't have it, I won't have it," she 
screamed almost furiously, turning her face upwards again. 
"Don't dare to look at me with sympathy! Walk about the 
room, say something, talk. . . ." 

Shatov began muttering something again, like one distraught. 

"What do you do here?" she asked, interrupting him with 
contemptuous impatience. 

"I work in a merchant's ofhce. I could get a fair amount of 
money even here if I cared to, Marie." 

"So much the better for you. ..." 

"Oh, don't suppose ! meant anything, Marie. I said it with- 
out thinking." 

"And what do you do besides? What are you preaching? 
You can't exist without preaching, that's your character!" 

"I am preaching God, Marie." 

"In whom you don't believe yourself. I never could see the 
idea of that." 

"Let’s leave that, Marie; we’ll talk of that later." 

"What sort of person was this Marya Timofyevna here?" 
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“We'll talk of that later too, Marie.” 

“Don’t dare to say such things to me! Is it true that her 
death may have been caused by . . . the wickedness . . . ot 
these people?” 

“Not a doubt of it,” growlc(J Shatov. 

Marie suddenly raised her head and cried out painfully: 

“Don't dare speak of that to me again, don’t dare to. never, 
never!” 


And she fell back in bed again, overcome by the same con- 
vulsive agony; it was the third time, but this time her groans 
were louder; in fact, she screamed. 

“Oh, you insufferable man! Oh. you unbearable man.” she 
cned, tossing about recklessly, and pushing away Shatov as he 
bent over her. 

“Marie, I'll do anything you like. . . . I’ll walk about and 

talk. . . .” 

“‘Surely you must see that it has begun!” 

‘‘What's begun, Marie?” 

How can I tell? Do I know anything about it? ... I 
curse myself! Oh, curse it all from the beginning!” 

Marie, if you'd tell me what’s beginning . . . or else I 
II you don’t, what am I to make of it>'' 

on Tarth! •’ ^ Oh, curse everything 

■'Marie, Marie!” He seriously thought that she was begin- 
ning to go mad. ® 

birth you must sec that I am in the agonies of child- 

K f ''‘"‘^I'^tiveriess that distorted her whole face. "I curse 
him before he is born, this child 1 ” 

"MariT'^'” hnt'^ Shatov, realising at last what it meant. 
hiSf 'f ■ '. 1 ? * before?” He pulled 

“p "'«■ » S'. “ 

How could I tell when I came in here? Should T 
SvsVmT known? I was told it would be another ten 
mustn't dare^!”‘‘^^°''®°“’®' ’ ' ' ^■’6 you going? You 

mon| beft\n">itng LsJnmv.” 

BringTpefim to fetch a midwife! 

my purer * any old woman. I've eighty kopecks in 

• • • . Peasant women have babies without midwives 
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. . . And if I die, so much the better. ..." 

"You shall have a midwife and an old woman too. But how 
am I to leave you alone, Marie!" 

But reflecting that it was better to leave her alone now in 
spite of her desperate state than, to leave her without help later, 
he paid no attention to her groans, nor her angry exclamations, 
but rushed downstairs. hurr 3 'ing all he could. ^ 



First of all he went to Kirillov, It was by now about one 
o’clock in the night. Kirillov was standing in the middle of the 
room. 

"Kirillov, my wife is in childbirth." 

"How do you mean?" 

"Childbirth, bearing a child!’’ 

"You . . . are not mistaken?" 

"Oh, no, no, she is in agonies! I want a woman, any old 
woman, I must have one at once. . . Can you get one now. 

You used to have a lot of old women. ... ,, xr- mi 

"Very sorry that I am no good at childbearing, Kmllov 

answered thoughtfully: “that is, not at childbearing, ^ but at 

doing anything for childbearing . . . or . . . no, I don t know 

how to say it." ^ tr-. -n 

"You mean you can’t assist at a confinement yourself? But 

that's not what I’ve come for. An old woman, I want a woman, 
a nurse, a servant!" 

"You shall have an old woman, but^not directly, perhaps 

. . . If you like I’ll come instead. • • •“ . 

"Oh, impossible; I am running to Madame Virgmsky, the 


midwife, now." 

".A horrid woman!" 

"Oh. yes, Kirillov, yes, but she is the best of them all. Yes, 
it’ll all be without reverence, without gladness, with contempt, 
with abuse, with blasphemy in the presence of so great a 
mystery, the coming of a new creature! Oh, she is cursing U 

already!" 

"If you like I’ll ..." ... 

"No no, but while I'm running (oh, 1 11 make Madame Vir- 

ginskv come), will you go to the foot of mv staircase and quietly 

listen? But don't venture to go in, you 11 fnghten her, don t 



go in on any account, you must only listen ... in case any- 
thing dreadful happens. If anything very bad happens, then 
run in." 

"1 understand. I’ve another rouble. Here it is. I meant to 
have a fowl to-morrow, but now I don't want to. make iiaste, 
run with all your might. There's a samovar all the night." 

Kirillov knew nothing of the present derign against Sliafov, 
nor had he had any idea in the past of the degree of danger that 
threatened him. He only knew that Shatov liad some old scores 
with those people , and although he was to some extent in- 
volved with them through instructions he had received from 
abroad (not that these were of much consecpience, however, 
for he had never taken any direct share in an\'tliing), yet of late 
he had given it all up. having left off doing anytliing especially 
for the "cause”, and devoted himself entirely to’a life'of contem’- 
plation. Although Pyotr Stepanovitch had at the meeting in- 
vited Liputin to go with him to Kirillov’s to make sure that 
the latter would take upon himself, at a given moment, the 

•A * & ^ ^ 1 1 ^ ^ 4 4 ■interview 

with Kirillov hq had said no word about Shatov nor alluded to 

*u- way— probably considering it impolitic to do so 

and thinking that Kirillov could not be relied upon. He put off 
speaking about it till next day, when it would be all over and 
would therefore not matter to Kirillov; such at least was PN-otr 

I judgment of him. Liputin, too, was stnick by 

Stepanovitch had promised, but he was too much agitated to 

s3.ji-7s.-fg sri“E,” 

.long Ih, .M, ,„d thao , „g.,„ 'taM 5' JP 

whicrbetratTal ^ female" voice 
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"I am Shatov, my wife has come back to me and she is just 
confined. . . 

"Well, let her be, get along." 

"I’ve come for Arina Prohorovna; I won’t go without Arina 
Prohorovna!" 

"She can’t attend to everyone. Practice at night is a special 
line. Take yourself off to Maksheyev's and don't dare to make 
that din," rattled the exasperated female voice. He could hear 
Virginsky checking her; but the old maid pushed him away and 
would not desist. 

"I am not going away!" Shatov cried again. 

"Wait a little, wait a little," Virginsky cried at last, over- 
powering the lady. “I beg you to wait five minutes, Shatov. 

I’ll wake Arina Prohorovna. Please don't knock and don't 
shout. . . . Oh, how awful it all is!" 

After five endless minutes, Arina Prohorovna made her 
appearance. 

"Has your wife come?" Shatov heard her voice at the win- 
dow and to his surprise it was not at all ill-tempered, only as 
usual peremptory, but Arina Prohorovna could not speak except 
in a peremptory tone. 

"Yes, my wife, and she is in labour." 

"Marya Ignatyevna?” 

"Yes, Marya Ignatyevna. Of course it's Marya Ignatyevna." 

A silence followed. Shatov waited. He heard a whispering 
in the house. ^ 

"Has she been here long?" Madame Virginsky asked again. 

"She came this evening at eight o'clock. Please make haste." 

Again he heard whispering, as though they were consulting. 

"Listen, you are not making a mistake? Did she send you for 
me herself?" 

"No, she didn’t send for you, she wants a peasant woman, so 
as not to burden me with expense, but don’t be afraid. I'll pay 
you.” 

"Very good, I'll come, whether you pay or not. I always 
thought highly of Marya Ignatyevna for the independence of 
her sentiments, though perhaps she won't remember me. Have 
you got the most necessary things?" 

"I’ve nothing, but I'll get everything, everything." | 

"There is something generous even in these people,” Shatov 
reflected, as he set off to Lyamshin’s. "The convictions and i 
the man are two very different things, very likely I’ve been very 
unfair to them ! ... We are all to blame, we are all to blame 
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. . . and if only all were convinced of it I” 

He had not to knock long at Lyamshin's; the latter, to 
Shatov's surprise, opened his casement at once, jumping out of 
bed, barefoot and in his night clothes at the risk of catching 
cold; and he was hypochondriacal and always anxious about 
his health. But there was a special cause for such alertness and 
haste: Lyamshin had been in a tremor all the evening, and 
had not been able to sleep for excitement after the meeting of 
the quintet; he was haunted by the dread of uninvited and un- 
desired visitors. The news of Shatov’s giving information tor- 
mented turn more than anything. . . . And suddenly there was 

hi^fea^^ ^ knocking at the window as though to justify 

He was so frightened at seeing Shatov that he at once slammed 
the casement and jumped back into bed. Shatov began furi- 
ously knocking and shouting. ^ 

"How dare you knock like that in the middle of the night?" 
Lyamshin. in a threatening voice, though he was numb 

the ventured to open 
comraf^r^ convinced that Shatov had 

roub^et/’^ fifteen 

"What's the matter, are you drunk? This is outraeeoiis T 
otef m?.’’^ ^ throw my nig 

T'll roubles at once. If you don’t give it me 

feme ’’ I’“'break you® windm^: 

‘•And be taken to the lock-up.” 

nsh. “ T ^ dumb? Can t I shout ‘police’ too’ Which of 
us has most reason to be afraid of the police, you or I V’ 

What youTe Wnting aV"'^ contemptible opinions! I know 
go on knocking Tlr^n ’ * ' ^ 7‘ sake don't 

What dn vmi niy word, who has money at night? 

■•Mv wTf g “* y°“ are drunk ’ ” ® ' 

priced haven’t%^°d^-^^'^- ^““bles off the 

minute!" ^ ^ the revolver, take it this 

took^ the revdver^hrwaked* tfie casement and 

his head out of the caseme^t^ thrusting 

his spine, faltered as thT i? ^ with a shiver running down 
y xaiiered as though he were beside himself. 
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“You are lying, your wife hasn't come back to you. . . . 
It's . . . it's simply that you want to run away." 

“You are a fool. Where should I run to? It's for your Pyotr 
Verhovensky to run away, not for me. I’ve just been to the 
midwife, Madame Virginsky, and she consented at once to come 
to me. You can ask them. My wife is in agony; I need the 
money; give it me!" 

A swarm of ideas flared up in Lyamshin’s crafty mind like a 
shower of fireworks. It all suddenly took a different colour, 
though still panic prevented him from reflecting. 

“But how . . . you are not living with your wife?” 

“I’ll break your skull for questions like that." 

“Oh, dear, I understand, forgive me. I was struck all of a 
heap. . . But I understand, I understand ... is Arina Pro- 
horovna really coming^ You said just now that she had gone? 
You know, that’s not true. You see, you see, you see what lies 
you tell at every step." 

“By now, she must be with my wife . . . don't keep me . . . 
it's not my fault you are a fool.’’ 

“That’s a lie, I am not a fool. Excuse me, I really can't . . ." 

And utterly distraught he began shutting the casement again 
for the third time, but Shatov gave such a yell that he put 
his head out again. 

“But this is simply an unprovoked assault 1 What do you 
want of me, what is it, what is it, formulate it? And think, only 
think, it’s the middle of the night!" 

“1 want fifteen roubles, you sheep’s-head!” 

“But perhaps I don’t care to take back the revolver. You 
have no right to force me. You bought the thing and the matter 
is settled, and you've no right. ... I can't give you a sum 
like that in the night, anyhow. Where am I to get a sum like 
that?" 

“You always have money. Tve taken ten roubles off the 
price, but everyone knows you are a skinflint." 

“Come the day after to-morrow, do you hear, the day after 
to-morrow at twelve o'clock, and I'll give you the whole of it, 
that will do, won’t it?'’ 

Shatov knocked furiously at the window-frame for the third 

time. . £ M 

“Give me ten roubles, and to-morrow early the other five. 

“No, the day after to-morrow the other five, to-morrow I 
swear I shan’t have it. You’d better not come, you'd better not 

come." 
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“Give me ten, you scoundrel!" 

“Why are you so abusive? Wait a minute, I must light a 
candle; you've broken the window. . . . Nobody swears like 

that at night. Here you are!" He held a note to him out of 
the window. 

Shatov seized it— it was a note for five roubles. 

On my honour I can t do more, if you were to murder me, I 
couldn t; the day after to-morrow I can give you it all. but now 
can do nothing." 

''1 am not going away!" roared Shatov. 

Very well, take it, here s some more, see, here’s some more 
and I won t give mere. You can shout at the top of your voice 
but I wont give more. I won’t, whatever happens, I won’t’ 

He was in a perfect frenzy, desperate and perepiring. The 
t\vo notes he had just given him were each for a rouble. Shatov 
had seven roubles altogether now. 

■‘Well, damn you, then. I'll come to-morrow. I'll thrash you 
Lyamshin, if you don t give me the other eight " ^ ' 

quickly"! " Lyamshin reflected 

shouted frantically after Shatov. who was 
already running off. “Stay, come back. Tell me. please is it 
rue what you said that your wife has come* back?" 

home as hard"as hfeouTd. 


IV 

not vLwred trteirhe7of'''r‘^H "• Virginsky had 

This Vs wh^he deci^T.. 

"fetch her. thoV she Vs f f fo 

at a confinement all the nipht h?fA Sf had been hard at work 
vinced that "a wretrhpH^A * had always been con- 

any political baseness" bu?VhV capable of 

udseness , but the arrival of Marya Ignatyevna 
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put things in a different light. Shatov’s alarm, the despairing 
tone of his entreaties, the way he begged for help, clearly showed 
a complete change of feeling in the traitor: a man who was 
ready to betray himself merely for the sake of ruining others 
would, she thought, have had a different air and tone. In short, 
Arina Prohorovna resolved to look into the matter for herself, 
with her own eyes. Virginsky was very glad of her decision, 
he felt as though a hundredweight had been lifted off him ! He 
even began to feel hopeful: Shatov's appearance seemed \<x^ 
him utterly incompatible with Verhovensky's supposition. 

Shatov was not mistaken : on getting home he found Arina 
■ Prohorovna already with Marie. She had just arrived, had con- 
temptuously dismissed Kirillov, whom she found hanging about 
the foot of the stairs, had hastily introduced herself to Marie, 
who had not recognised her as her former acquaintance, found 
her in “a very bad way", that is ill-tempered, irritable and in 
"a state of cowardly despair", and within five minutes had 
completely silenced all her protests. 

"Why do you keep on that you don't want an expensive 
midwife?" she was saying at the moment when Shatov came in. 
"That's perfect nonsense, it's a false idea arising from the 
abnormality of your condition. In the hands of some ordinary 
old woman, some peasant midwife, you'd have fifty chances of 
going wrong and* then you’d have more bother and expense 
than with a regular midwife. How do you know I am an expen- ^ 
sive midwife? You can pay afterwards; I won’t charge you 
much and I answer for my success; you won't die in my hands, 
I've seen worse cases than yours. And I can send the baby to 
a foundling asylum to-morrow, if you like, and then to be 
brought up in the country, and that's all it will mean. And 
meantime you’ll grow strong again, take up some rational work, 
and in a very short time you'll repay Shatov for sheltering you 
and for the expense, which will not be so great." 

"It's not that . . . I've no right to be a burden. . . 

"Rational feelings and worthy of a citizen, but you can take 
my word for it, Shatov \rill spend scarcely anything, if he is 
willing to become ever so little a man of sound ideas instead of 
the fantastic person he is. He has only not to do anything . 
stupid, not to raise an alarm, not to run about the town with 
tongue out. If we don't restrain him he will be knocking up alH^ 
the doctors of the town before the morning: he waked all the 
dogs in my street. There's no need of doctors, I've said already. 

I’ll answer for everything. You can hire an old woman if you j 
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like to wait on you, that won’t cost much. Though he too can 
do something besides the silly things he’s been doing. He’s got 
hands and feet, he can run to the chemist’s without offending 
your feelings by being too benevolent. As though it were a case 
of benevolence! Hasn't he brought you into this position? 
Didn’t he make you break with the family in which you were a 
governess, with the egoistic object of marrying you? We heard 
of it, you know . . . though he did run for me like one possessed 
-^and yell so all the street could hear. I won’t force myself upon 
anyone and have come only for your sake, on the principle that 
all of us are bound to hold together! And I told him so before I 
left the house. If you think I am in the way, good-bye, I only 
hope you won’t have trouble which might so easily be averted.” 

And she positively got up from the chair. Marie was so help- 

le^, in such pain, and — the truth must be confessed so 

frightened of what was before her that she dared not let her go. 
But this woman was suddenly hateful to her, what she said was 
not what she wanted, there was something quite different in 
Marie's soul. Yet the prediction tliat she might possibly die in 
the hands of an inexperienced peasant woman overcame her 
aversion. But she made up for it by being more exacting and 
more ruthless than ever with Shatov. She ended by forbidding 
him not only to look at her, but even to stand facing her. Her 

pains became more violent. Her curses, her abuse became more 
■•and more frantic. 


Ech, we 11 send him away,” Arina Prohorovna rapped out. 
1 don t know what he looks like, he is simply frightening vou' 
he is as white as a corpse! What is it to you. tell me please' 
you absurd fellow? What a farce!” 

Shatov made no reply, he made up his mind to say nothing. 

I ve seen many a foolish father, half crazy in such cases. But 
they, at any rate ...” 

another word! I 
screamed Marie. 

it s impossible not to say another word, if you are not out 

tairoTwh^f' ^ ‘=o"dftion. We must 

reidv 5 vn "" have you anything 

^^^7-^*,, Shatov, she is incapable.” ^ ^ 

fell me what's needed?” 

that^was* ^he reckoned up all 

hat was quite necessary, and one must do her the justice to sav 

she only asked for what was absolutely indispen^b ^ the barest 

necessaries. Some things Shatov hj Mari? to?k h^r key 
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held it out to him, for him to look in her bag. As his hands 
shook he was longer than he should have been opening the 
unfamiliar lock. Marie tiew into a rage, but when Arina Pro- 
horovna rushed up to take the key from him, she would not 
allow her on any account to look into her bag and with peevish 
cries and tears insisted that no one should open the bag but 
Shatov. 

Some things he had to fetch from Kirillov's. .No sooner had 
Shatov turned to go for them than she began frantically calling-'' 
him back and was only quieted when Shatov had rushed im- 
petuously back from the stairs, and explained that he would 
only be gone a minute to fetch something indispensable and 
would be back at once. 

“Well, my lady, it’s hard to please you," laughed Arina 
Prohorovna, “one minute he must stand with his face to the 
wall and not dare to look at you, and the next he mustn't be 
gone for a minute, or you begin crying. He may begin to 
imagine something. Come, come, don't be silly, don't blubber, 

I was laughing, you know." 

“He won't dare to imagine anything." 

“Tut, tut, tut, if he didn’t love you like a sheep he wouldn't 
run about the streets with his tongue out and wouldn't have 
roused all tlie dogs in the town. He broke my window-frame." 


V 

He found Kirillov still pacing up and down his room so pre- 
occupied that he had forgotten the arrival of Shatov's wife, and 
heard what he said without understanding him. 

“Oh, yesi" he recollected suddenly, as though tearing him- 
self with an effort and only for an instant from some absorbing 
idea, “yes . . an old woman. ... A wife or an old woman? 
Stay a minute: a wife and an old woman, is that it? I re- 
member. I've been, the old woman will come, only not just 
now. Take the pillow. Is there anything else? Yes. . . . Stay, 
do you have moments of the eternal harmony, Shatov?" 

“You know, Kirillov, you mustn't go on staying up every 
night.” 

Kirillov came out of his reverie and, strange to say, spoke far 
more coherently than he usually did; it was clear that he had 
formulated it long ago and perhaps written it down. 
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"There are seconds — they come five or six at a time — when 
you suddenly feel the presence of the eternal hannony perfectly 
attained. It's something not earthly — 1 don't mean in the sense 
that it’s heavenly — but in that sense that man cannot endure 
it in his earthly aspect. He must be physically changed or die. 
This feeling is clear and unmistakable; it's as though you 
apprehend all nature and suddenly say: ‘Yes, that’s right.’ 
God, when He created the world, said at the end of each day 
of creation: ‘Yes, it’s right, it's good.' It . . . it's not being 
deeply moved, but simply joy. You don’t forgive anything 
because there is no more need of forgiveness. It's not that you 
love — oh, there's something in it higher than love— what's most 
awful is that it’s terribly clear and such joy. If it lasted more 
than five seconds, the soul could not endure it and must perish. 
In those five seconds I live through a lifetime, and I'd give my 
whole life for them, because they are worth it. To endure ten 
seconds one must be physically changed. I think man ought 
to give up having children— what's the use of children, what's 
the use of evolution when the goal has been attained? In the 
gospel it is written that there will be no child-bearing in the 
resurrection, but that men will be like the angels of the Lord. 
That's a hint. Is your wife bearing a child?" 

"Kirillov, does this often happen?" 

^ Once in three days, or once a week." 

"Don't you have fits, perhaps?" 

"No." 

"\Vell, you will Be careful, Kirillov. I’ve heard that's just 
how fits begin. An epileptic described exactly that sensation 
before a fit, word for word as you've done. He mentioned five 
seconds, too. and said that more could not be endured. Re- 
member Mahomet's pitcher from which no drop of water was 
sp.lt while he circled Paradise on his horse. That was a else 

and''Ma'homer y°“'' harmony, 

epilepsy r KinHov, it's 

It won t ha": time," Kirillov smiled gently. 


VI 

abused''caMe7LS'''''^f • thither, 

terrorfor lifP Qh reduced to the most abject 

rror for life. She screamed that she wanted to live, that "she 
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must, she must", and was afraid to die. "I don't want to, I 
don’t want to!" she repeated. If Arina Prohorovna had not 
been there, things would have gone very badly. By degrees she 
gained complete control of the patient — who began to obey 
every word, every order from her like a child. Arina Prohorovna 
ruled by sternness not by kindness, but she was first-rate at her 
work. It began to get light . . . Arina Prohorovna suddenly 
imagined that Shatov had just run out on to the stairs to say 
his prayers and began laughing. Marie laughed too, spitefully, 
malignantly, as though such laughter relieved her. At last they 
drove Shatov away altogether. A damp, cold morning dawned. 
He pressed his face to the wall in the corner just as he had done 
the evening before when Erkel came. He was trembling like a 
leaf, afraid to think, but his mind caught at every thought as 
it does in dreams. He was continually being carried away by 
day-dreams, which snapped off short like a rotten thread. From 
the room came no longer groans but awful animal cries, un- 
endurable, incredible. He tried to stop up his ears, but could 
not, and he fell on his knees, repeating unconsciously; "Marie, 
Marie ! " Then suddenly .he heard a cry, a new cry, which made 
Shatov start and jump up from his knees, the cry of a baby, 
a weak discordant cry. He crossed himself and nished into 
the room. Arina Prohorovna held in her hands a little red 
wrinkled creature, screaming, and moving its little arms and 
legs, fearfully helpless, and looking as though it could be blown 
away by a puff of wind, but screaming and seeming to assert 
its full right to live. Marie was lying as though insensible, but 
a minute later she opened her eyes, and bent a strange, strange 
look on Shatov: it was something quite new, that look. What 
it meant exactly he was not able to understand yet, but he had 
never known such a look on her face before. 

"Is it a boy? Is it a boy?" she asked Arina Prohorovna in 

an exhausted voice. 

"It is a boy," the latter shouted in . reply, as she bound up 
the child. 

When she had bound him up and was about to lay him across 
the bed between the two pillows, she gave him to Shatov for a 
minute to hold. Marie signed to him on the sly as though afraid 
of Arina Prohorovna. He understood at once and brought the 
baby to show her. 

"How . . . pretty he is," she whispered weakly with a 
smile. 

"Foo, what does he look like?" Arina Prohorovna laughed 
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gaily in triumph, glancing at Shatov's face, "What a funny 
face! ^ 

You may be meny. Arina Prohorovna. . . . It's a great 

joy, Shatov faltered with an expression of idiotic bliss radiant 

at the phrase Marie had uttered about the child 

"Where does the great joy come in?” said Arina Prohorovna 

good-humouredly, bustling about, clearing up, and working like 
a convict. ® 

The mysterious coming of a new creature, a great and inex- 
plicable mystery: and what a pity it is, Arina Prohorovna, that 
you don t understand it." 

Shatov spoke in an incoherent, stupefied and ecstatic way 
Wthing seemed to be tottering in his head and welling up 
from his soul apart from lus own will ^ 

sni'ri? ^ h»man being, a new 

“"like the handiwork of man- 
a new thought and a new love . , . it’s positively frightening’ 

' ® nothing grander in the world.” ® 

ment of the organism, and there's nothing else in it no 
mystery, said Anna Prohorovna with genuine and good 
humoured laughter. "If you talk like that, everrflv®“ t 

m^he ^ ■ superfluous people^ought not 

I Will never let him eo to the Foundlina ” ck * 
nounced resolutely, staring at the floor P™' 

You adopt him as your son?" 

He is my son." 

no i^L'Tofyou lo'no^e a"’ ‘n ^ ‘here's 

without fine Lrds. There therripfairrighf'h 

time for 4 to go. »P "it's 

the evening, if neces.sarv hut now ^ niorning, and again in 

so well, I must mn o7io mv oTher S°ne off 

peering me lone apo T k ^ P^rients, they ve been ex- 
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At the gate, to which Shatov accompanied her, she added 
to him alone: 

“You've given me something to laugh at for the rest of my 
life; I shan’t charge you anything; I shall laugh at you in my 
sleep ! I have never seen anything funnier than you last night." 

She went off very well satisfied. Shatov's appearance and 
conversation made it clear as daylight that this man “was going 
in for being a father and a ninny". She ran home on purpose 
to tell Virginsky about it, though it was shorter and more direct 
to go to another patient. 

“Marie, she told you not to go to sleep for a little time, 
though, I see, it's very hard for you," Shatov began timidly. 
“I'll sit here by the window and take care of you, shall I?” 

And he sat down by the window behind the sofa so that she 
could not see him. But before a minute had passed she called 
him and fretfully asked him to arrange her pillow. He began 
arranging it. She looked angrily at the. wall. 

“That's not right, that's not right. . . . Wliat hands!” 

Shatov did it again. 

“Stoop down to me," she said wildly, trying hard not to look 


at him. 

He started but stooped down. 

“More . . . notso . . . nearer," and suddenly her left arm 

was impulsively thrown round his neck and he felt her warm 
moist kiss on his forehead. 

“Marie!" . ^ ^ 

Her lips were quivering, she was struggling with herself, but 

suddenly she raised herself and said with flashing eyes: 

“Nikolay Stavrogin is a scoundrel 1 And she fell back helj^ 
lessly with her face in the pillow, sobbing hystericaUy, and 
tightly squeezing Shatov's hand in hers. 

From that moment she would not let him leave her; she 
insisted on his sitting by her pillow. She could not talk much, 
but she kept gazing at him and smiling blissfully. She seemed 
suddenly to have become a silly girl. Everything seemed trans- 
formed. Shatov cried like a boy, then talked of God kno^ 
what wildly, crazily, with inspiration, kissed her hands; she 
listened entranced, perhaps not understanding him, but carcss- 
inelv ruffling his hair with her weak hand, smoothing it and 
admiring it. He talked about Kirillov, of how they would now 
becin “a new life" for good, of the existence of God, of the 
goodness of all men. ... She took out the child again to gaze 

at it rapturously. 
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“Marie," he cried, as he held the child in his arms, "all the 
old madness, shame, and deadness is over, isn’t it? Let us work 
hard and begin a new life, the three of us. yes, yes! Oh 
by the way, wbat shall we call him. Marie?" 

'What shall we called him?" she repeated with surprise, and 
there was a sudden look of terrible grief in her face. 

She clasped her hands, looked reproachfully at Shatov and hid 
her face in the pillow. 

Marie, what is it?” he cried with painful alarm 
man^°"' ungrateful 


I only asked you what his 


“Marie, forgive me, Marie . . 
name should be. I don't know. . . . 

Ivan, Ivan." She raised her flushed and tear-stained face 

yourself; oh, what a nervous state vou are in I " 

if TM ^own to my nerves. I bet that 

if I d said his name was to be that other . . . horrible name 

you d have agreed at once and not have noticed it event Oh’ 

ungrateful creatures, they are all alike!" 

suade^ hpr n h' ‘■econciled. Shatov per- 

h^nH • u ^ “ap. She fell asleep but ‘;tili kept his 

afmW hp frequently, looked at him. as tLugh 

light the candle and ran“for'’the 

begun to go down the stairs when'^h^^"^^"' hardly 

of the soft delib^atr^tpn^^*'"” struck by the sound 

Erkel came in. ^ ^ ^ ^ someone coming up towards him. 

come in, whispered Shatov, and impulsively seizing 


him by the hand he drew him back towards the gate. “Wait 
here. I'll come directly. I’d completely forgotten you, com- 
pletely! Oh, how you brought it back!" 

He was in such haste that he did not even run into Kirillov's, 
but only called the old woman. Marie was in despair and 
indignation that “he could dream of leaving her alone”. 

“But,” he cried ecstatically, “this is the very last step! And 
then for a new life and we’ll never, never think of the old 
horrors again!” 

He somehow appeased her and promised to be back at nine 
o'clock: he kissed her warmly, kissed the baby and ran down 

quickly to Erkel. . 

They set off together to Stavrogin's park at Skvoreshniki, 

where, in a secluded place at the very edge of the park where it 
adjoined the pine-wood, he had, eighteen months before, buried 
the printing press which had been entrusted to him. It was a 
wild and deserted place, quite hidden and at some distance from 
the Stavrogins’ house. It was two or perhaps three miles from 

Filipov’s house. 


“Are we going to walk all the way? I'll take a cab. 

“I particularly beg you not to,” replied Erkel. “They insisted 


on that. A cabman would be a witness.” 

“Well . . . bother! I don’t care, only to make an end ol 

it.” 

They walked very fast. 

“Erkel, you little boy,” cried Shatov, “have you ever been 

“You seem to be very happy just now,” observed Erkel with 
curiosity. 


CHAPTER VI 


A BUSY NIGHT 


D uring that day Virginsky had spent two hours m running 
round to see the members of the quintet and to inform them 
that Shatov would certainly not give information, b«auM hi^ 
wife had come back and given birth to a child, and no one 
“who knew anything of human nature” could suppose that 
Shatov could be^ a danger at this moment. But to hjs tecom- 
fiture he found none of them at home except Erkel and Lyam 
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shin. Erkel listened in silence, looking candidly into his eyes, 

and in answer to the direct (Question “Would he go at six o’clock 

or not?” he replied with the brightest of smiles that “of course 
he would go”. 

Lyamshin was in bed, seriously ill. as it seemed, with his head 
covered with a quilt. He was alarmed at Virginsky's coming 
in, and as soon as the latter began speaking he waved him off 
from under the bedclothes, entreating him to let him alone. He 
listened to all he said about Shatov, however, and seemed for 
some reason extremely stnick by the news that Virginsky had 
found no one at home. It seemed that Lyamshin knew already 

coherently told Virginsky about it, at which the latter seemed 
struck in his turn To Virginsky’s direct question: “Should 

Intrpfr I he began suddenly waving his hands again, 

entreating him to let him alone, and saying that it was not his 
business, and that he knew nothing about it. 

Virginsky returned home dejectedly and greatly alarmed It 
weighed upon him that he had to hide it from his family he 
was accustomed to tell his wife everything; and if his fev^crish 
brain had not hatched a new idea at that moment, a nfw plan 

further action, he might have taken to^his 
bed like Lyamshin. But this new idea sustained him- what’s 

Xfor th awaiting the hour fixed, and ‘^et 

off for the appointed spot earlier than was necessary 

T vvLT?k ^ P^ace at the end of the huge nark 

it aftenvards on purpose to look at it. How sinister 

th^^pT autumn evening! It was at 

the edge of an old wood belonging to the Crown - I 

was th? bS the thiS to the right 

stretched one after ano,hr?nr°^ ‘'’•.PY''- ‘h^^ Ponds 

very end of the nark nL /. u"”'" to the 

noise, a scream or pvo scarcely imagine that any 

the Stavrogins-' deserted^h^ ' inhabitants of 

departure previous dav anTA, Vsyevolodovitch’s 

only five or six peonle absence left 

six people in the house, all more or less invalided 
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so to speak. In any case it might be assumed with perfect 
confidence that if cries or shouts for help were heard by any of 
the inhabitants of the isolated house they would only have 
excited terror; no one would have moved from his warm stove 
or snug shelf to give assistance. 

By twenty past six almost all of them except Erkel, who had 
been told off to fetch Shatov, had turned up at the trysting- 
place. This time Pyotr Stepanovitch was not late; he came 
with Tolkatchenko. Tolkatchenko looked frowning and anxious; 
all his assumed determination and insolent bravado had 
vanished. He scarcely left Pyotr Stepanovitch’s side, and 
seemed to have become all at once immensely devoted to him. 

He was continually thrusting himself forward to whisper fussily 
to him, but the latter scarcely answered him, or muttered some- 
thing irritably to get rid of him. 

Shigalov and Virginsky had arrived rather before Pyotr 
Stepanovitch, and as soon as he came they drew a little apart 
in profound and obviously intentional silence. Pyotr Stepano- 
vitch raised his lantern and examined them with unceremonious 
and insulting minuteness. ‘They mean to speak," flashed 
through his mind. 

"Isn't Lyamshin here?" he asked Virginsky. "Who ?a:d he 
was ill?" 

"I am here," responded Lyamshin, suddenly coming from 
behind a tree. He was in a warm greatcoat and thickly muffled 
in a rug, so that it was difficult to make out his face even with a 
lantern. 

"So Liputin is the only one not here?" 

Liputin too came out of the grotto without speaking. Pyotr 
Stepanovitch raised the lantern again. 

"Why were you hiding in there? Why didn't you come 

out?" 

"I imagine we still keep the right of freedom ... of our 
actions," Liputin muttered, though probably he hardly knew 
what he wanted to express. 

"Gentlemen," said Pyotr Stepanovitch. raising his voice for 
the first time above a whisper, which produced an effect, I 
think you fully understand that it's useless to go over things . 

again Everything was said and fully thrashed out yesterday, ^ 

openly and directly. But perhaps— as I see from your faces- 
someone wants to make some statement; in that case I beg you 
to make haste. Damn it all! there's not much time, and Erkel 
may bring him in a minute. . . • 
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“He is sure to bring him,” Tolkatchenko put in for some 
reason. 

“if I am not mistaken, the printing press will be handed over, 
to begin with?" inquired Liputin, though again he seemed 
hardly to understand why he asked the question. 

“Of course. Why should we lose it?“ said Pyotr Stepano- 
vitch, lifting the lantern to his face. “But, you see, we all agreed 
yesterday that it was not really necessary to take it. He need 
only show you the exact spot where it's buried; we can dig it 
up afterwards for ourselves. I know that it's somewhere ten 
paces from a corner of this grotto. But. damn it all! how could 
you have forgotten Liputin? It was agreed that you should 
meet him alone and that we should come out afterwards 
UjS strange that you should ask-or didn't you mean what you 

S.locmily silent. All were silent. The wind shook 
the tops of the pine-trees. 

that every one mU do his duty," 

hirth t has come back and has given 

lahnVL^l'"^' /‘''f'"sky said suddenly, excited and ge^icu- 

humL naturet''^ what 

human nature is we can be sure that now he won't give informa- 

‘'"'PPy- • • So I went to everyone 
need be P“haps now nothing 

He stopped short with a catch in his breath 

SteDanCtrh'^l"'’’^-'’^"^'"'' ‘’^PP^' Virginsky," said Pyotr 

givfng inform’ationl'th® "would you abandon— not 

publlf ach™ wWch s no question of that-but any perilous 

and which von a^a before you were happy 

risk andtsH hfpSess".? - ^Phe ofTh^ 

said^ir^nskvt!th*a'hs"'*H'’ { wouldn't on any account I 

"You would O'-er. 

"Yes, yes.°. Oi^e“?h ® scoundrel? 

complete scoundrel ^ rather be a 

but on the contrarv ’ cnmn! ^ scoundrel at all, 

scoundrel.** ^ completely unhappy rather than a 

as a pubKc7uty*’lpfhirmo'’t^*h*’^*K^^^^^ this betrayal 

proof of it is that he i^^s 

ne runs some nsk himself; though, of course 
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they will pardon him a great deal for giving information. A man 
like that will never give up the idea. No sort of happiness would 
overcome him. In another day he’ll go back on it, reproach 
himself, and will go straight to the police. What’s more, I don’t 
see any happiness in the fact that his wife has come back after 
three years’ absence to bear him a child of Stavrogin’s." 

"But no one has seen Shatov's letter," Shigalov brought out 
all at once, emphatically. 

"I've seen it," cried Pyotr Stepanovitch. "It exists, and all 
this is awfully stupid, gentlemen." 

"And I protest . . ." Virginsky cried, boiling over suddenly. 
"I protest with all my might. ... I want . . . this is what I 
want. I suggest that when he arrives we all come out and ques- 
tion him; if it's true, we induce him to repent of it; and if he 
gives you his word of honour, let him go. In any case we must 
have a trial; it must be done after trial. We mustn’t lie in wait 
for him and then fall upon him." 

"Risk the cause on his word of honour — that’s the acme of 
stupidity! Damnation, how stupid it all is now, gentlemen! 
And a pretty part you are choosing to play at the moment of 
danger! " 

"I protest. I protest!" Virginsky persisted. 

"Don't bawl, anyway; we shan't hear the si^al. Shatov, 
gentlemen. . . . (Damnation, how stupid this is now!) I've 
told you already that Shatov is a Slavophil, that is, one of the 
stupidest set of people. . . . But, damn it all, never mind, 
that's no matter! You put me out! . . . Shatov is an em- 
bittered man, gentlemen, and since he has belonged to the party, 
anyway, whether he wanted to or no, I had hoped till the last 
minute that he might have been of service to the cause and might 
have been made use of as an embittered man. I spared him and 
was keeping him in reserve, in spite of most exact instructioris. 

I've spared him a hundred times more than he deserved? 
But he's ended by betraying us. . . . But. hang it all, I don t 
care ! You’d better try running away now. any of you ! No one 
of you has the right to give up the job! You can kiss him i 
you like, but you haven’t the right to stake the cause on his word 
of honour! That's acting like swine and spies in government 


^ "W'ho’s a spy in government pay here?" Liputin filtered out. 

"You perhaps. You’d better hold your tongue, Liputin; you 

talk for'the sake of talking, as you always do. "J^n are 
spies, gentlemen, who funk their duty at the moment of danger. 
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There will always be some fools who’ll run in a panic at the last 
momeiit and cry out: ‘Aie, forgive me, and I'll give them all 

1^0 betrayal would win 

LnlH your sentence were mitigated it 

would mean Siberia; and, what’s more, there’s no escaiLe the 

Telo^veMent “s! " ‘^an 

^ Stepanovitch was furious and said more than he meant 

to. \V. h a resol^ute a.r Shigalov took three steps towards h.m 
Since yesterday evening I've thought over the question 

Llievftli'a^^irthe eartl‘V’'f assurance. (I 

„ at thTrctual mol^nt Th '^'''Wraw 
** stand, speak of as a reason I don’t undcr- 

from fear of that danpe danger to us. I am going_not 

Shatov, whom I hav^nn ^ sentimental feeling for 

all this business from h* "'‘i *° l^'ss, but solely because 

‘0 my ■" “"'radietb^ 

‘he pay of theX;rnme„/ ^ ‘^'^‘mying you and my being in 
mst. I shall not betray <“>mplctely at 

"’alked Lay. 

Stepano^tch! pulling fe^toWeT^Th™ h'’"‘rr 

tngger. ^ ^ revolver. They heard the click of the 

t^^ning once more 

shall not warn him." ^ Wm, but i 

^ But do von bn/\t«» 

Fourier?" ' to pay for this, Mr, 

jneup ''fth^tha/mawS^th^^* I ^ w Fourier. If yon mix 
you know nothing of ^7— 
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your hands. As for your vengeance, let me tell you that it’s a 
mistake to cock your pistol: that’s absolutely against your 
interests at the present moment. But if you threaten to shoot 
me to-morrow, or the day after, you’ll gain nothing by it but 
unnecessary trouble. You may kill me. but sooner or later you'll 
come to my system all the same. Good-bye." 

At that instant a whistle was heard in the park, two hundred 
paces away from the direction of the pond. Liputin at once 
answered, whistling also as had been agreed the evening before. 
(As he had lost several teeth and distrusted his own powers, he 
had this morning bought for a farthing in the market a child’s 
clay whistle for the purpose.) Erkel had warned Shatov on the 
way that they would whistle as a signal, so that the latter felt 
no uneasiness. 


"Don’t be uneasy. I’ll avoid them and they won't notice me 
at all," Shigalov declared in an impressive whisper; and there- 
upon deliberately and without haste he walked home through the 
dark park. : 

Everything, to the smallest detail of this terrible affair, is 
now fully known. To begin with, Liputin met Erkel and Shatov 
at the entrance to the grotto. Shatov did not bow or offer him 
his hand, but at once pronounced hurriedly in a loud voice: 

"Well, where have you put the spade, and haven't you 
another lantern? You needn’t be afraid, there’s absolutely no 
one here, and they wouldn't hear at Skvoreshniki now if we 
fired a cannon here. This is the place, here this very spot." 

And he stamped with his foot ten paces from the end of the 
grotto towards the wood. At that moment Tolkatchenko rushed 
out from behind a tree and sprang at him from behind, while 
Erkel seized him by the elbows. Liputin attacked him from 
the front. The three of them at once knocked him down and 
pinned him to the ground. At this point Pyotr Stepanovitch 
darted up with his revolver. It is said that Shatov had time to 
turn his head and was able to see and recognise him. Thr« 
lanterns lighted up the scene. Shatov suddenly uttered a short 
and desperate scream. But they did not let him go on screaming. 
Pyotr Stepanovitch firmly and accurately put his revolver to 
Shatov's forehead, pressed it to it, and pulled the trigger. 
shot seems not to have been loud; nothing was heard atj^ 
Skvoreshniki, anyway. Shigalov, who was scarcely three pacK 
away, of course heard it— he heard the shout and the shot, but, 
as he testified afterwards, he did not turn nor even stop. Dea m 
was almost instantaneous. Pyotr Stepanovitch was the only 
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one who preserved all his faculties, but I don't think he was 
quite cool. Squatting on his heels, he searched the murdered 
man s pockets hastily, though with steady hand. No money 
was found {his purse had been left under Marya Ignatyevna's 
pillow). Two or three scraps of paper of no importance were 
found; a note from his office, the title of some book, and an 
old bill from a restaurant abroad which had been preserved, 
:,^goodness knows why, for two years in his pocket. Pyotr 
Stepanovitch transferred these scraps of paper to his own pocket, 
and suddenly noticing that they had all gathered round, were 
gazing at the corpse and doing nothing, he began rudely and 
• a^nply abusing them and urging them on. Tolkatchenko and 
trkel recovered themselves, and running to the grotto brought 
instantly from it two stones which they had got ready there that 
morning. These stones, which weighed about twenty pounds 
each were securely tied with cord. As they intended to throw 
the body in the nearest of the three ponds, they proceeded to tie 

head and feet respectively. Pyotr Stepanovitch 
Tolkatchenko and Erkel only held and 
foremost, and while Pyotr Stepano- 
swearing, tied the dead man's feet together 

them-^ rather l^igthy 
stone at ai^'s- 

**«aX to h.'- as it were, deferen- 

WhTal ho h '7 'f'c interval, 

pnt n^f last both stones were tied on and Pyotr Stepanovitch 

fomethi^Tstra'" the faces of his companions. 

ErM werett'andinp^^li'';!®" Tolkatchenko and 

?£|{ r H w 

seemed to have b^n fuliv t^n minutes— none of them 

' around and seemed to havpf themselves 

iV^r alarm Liputin stooH ^ amazement rather than anxiety 
' stood behindC peenin™ h-^'T ~T>se. Virginsky 
It were unconcerned, curfositv ho ^^o^'^en with a peculiar, as 
a better view T k* r •Y’, stood on tiptoe to get 

apprehensive peep froV time Virginsky. He took an 

peep trom time to time and slipped behind him 
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again at once. When the stones had been tied on and Pyotr 
Stepanovitch had risen to his feet, Virginsky began faintly shud- 
dering all over, clasped his hands, and cried out bitterly at the 
top of his voice: 

"It's not the right thing, it's not, it's not at all!" He would 
perhaps have added something more to his belated exclama- 
tion, but Lyamshin did not let him finish: he suddenly seized 
him from behind and squeezed him with all his might, utter- 
ing an unnatural shriek. There are moments of violent emotion, 
of terror, fOr instance, when a man will cry out in a voice not 
his own, unlike anything one could have anticipated from him, 
and this has sometimes a very terrible effect. Lyarnshin gave 
vent to a scream more animal than human. Squeezing Virgin- 
sky from behind more and more tightly and convulsively, he 
went on shrieking without a pause, his mouth wide open and 
his eyes starting out of his head, keeping up a continual patter 
with his feet, as though he were beating a drum. Virginsky 
was so scared that he too screamed out like a madman, and 
with a ferocity, a vindictiveness that one could never have 
expected of Virginsky. He tried to pull himself 
Lyamshin. scratching and punching him as far as he could wth 
his arms behind him. Erkel at last helped to pull Lyamshin 
away. But when, in his terror. Virginsky had skipped ten paces 
away from him, Lyamshin, catching sight of Pyotr Stepano- ^ 
vitch, began yelling again and flew at him. Stumbling over the 
corpse he fell upon Pyotr Stepanovitch, pressing his head to 
the latter’s chest and gripping him so tightly in his arms that 
Pyotr Stepanovitch, Tolkatchenko, and Liputin could all o 
them do nothing at the first moment. Pyotr Stepanovitcn 
shouted, swore, beat him on the head with his fists. At last, 
wrenching himself away, he drew his revolver and put it in tne 
open mouth of Lyamshin. who was still yelling and was by now 
tightly held by Tolkatchenko, Erkel. and Liputin. But Ly^' 
shin went on shrieking in spite of the revolver. At last Erkei 
crushing his silk handkerchief into a ball, deftly th^st it into 
his mouth and the shriek ceased. Meantime Tolkatchenko tie 

his hands with what was left of the rope.^ . 

"It's very strange." said Pyotr Stepanovitch, scrutinising tne 

madman with uneasy wonder. He was evidently struck^^^ _^ 

exnected something very different from him, he added thoug I 


fully. 


l^ev left Erkel in charge of him for a time. They had to 
make haite to get rid of &e corpse : there had been so much 
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noise that someone might have heard. Toikatchenko and Pyotr 
Stepanovitch took up the lanterns and lifted the corpse by the 
head, while Liputin and Virginsky took the feet, and so they 
carried it away. With the two stones it was a heavy burden, 
and the distance was more than two hundred paces. Toika- 
tchenko was the strongest of them. He advised them to keep in 
step, but no one answered him and they all walked anyhow. 
Pyotr Stepanovitch walked on the right and, bending fonvard, 
carried the dead man's head on liis shoulder, wliile with the left 
hand he supported the stone. As Toikatchenko walked more 
than half the way without thinking of helping him with the 
stone, Pyotr Stepanovitch at last shouted at him with an oath. 
It was a single, sudden shout. They all went on carrying the 
body in silence, and it was only when they readied the pond 
that Virginsky, stooping under his burden and seeming to be 
exhausted by the weight of it, cried out again in the same loud 
and wailing voice : 

_'It's not the right tiring, no, no. it's not the right thing!" 

The place to which they carried the dead man at the extreme 
end of the rather large pond, which was the farthest of the three 
from the house, was one of the most solitary and unfrequented 
spots in the park, especially at tliis late season of the year. At 
mat end the pond was overgrown with weeds by the banks, 
ihey put (^own the lantern, swung the corpse and threw it into 
me pond. They heard a muffled and prolonged splash. Pyotr 
btepanovitch raised the lantern and everyone followed his 
example, peering curiously to see the body sink, but nothing 
could be seen : weighted with the two stones, tlie body sank at 

once The big npples spread over the surface of the water and 
quickly passed away. It was over. 

Pyotr Stepanovitch, 

ffree snWt IT' h — “ “Mainly be feeling thlt pride of 
freelv nnHert t ^ IS inseparable from the fulfilment of a duty 

much at this moment too 

m feelings, you will certainly feel them 

As7nr t”""' shameful not to feel them 

to put i't^dJl'w^t “'’“-excitement, I am willing 

reaCill all they say he has been 

you V rriLkv ■ reflection wll convince 

Lve Lfted^to of the cause we could not 

^ honour, but had to act as we did 

Subsequent events will convince you that he was a traTtnr T 

rea y to overlook your exclamations. As for danger, there is 
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no reason to anticipate it. It would occur to no one to suspect 
•any of us if you'll behave sensibly; so that it really depends on 
yourselves and on the conviction in which I hope you will be 
fully confirmed to-morrow. One of the reasons why you have 
banded yourselves together into a separate branch of a free 
organisation representing certain views was to support each 
other in the cause by your energy at any crisis and if need be 
to watch over one another. The highest responsibility is laid 
upon each of you. You are called upon to bring new life into 
the party, which has grown decrepit and stinking with stagna- 
tion. Keep that always before your eyes to give you strength. 
All that you have to do meanwhile is to bring about the down- 
fall Of everything — both the government and its moral standards. 
None will be left but us, who have prepared ourselves before- 
hand to take over the government. The intelligent we shall 
bring over to our side, and as for the fools, we shall mount upon 
their shoulders. You must not be shy of that. We've got to 
re-educate a generation to make them worthy of freedom. We 
shall have many thousands of Shatovs to contend with. We 
shall organise to control public opinion; it’s shameful not to 
snatch at anything that lies idle and gaping at us. I'm going 
at once to Kirillov, and by the morning a document will be m 
existence in which he will as he dies take it all on himself by 
way of an explanation to the police. Nothing can be more 
probable than such a solution. To begin with, he was on bad 
terms with Shatov; they had lived together in America, so 
they've had time to quarrel, it was well known that Shatov 
had changed his convictions, so there was hostility between them 
on that ground and fear of treachery — that is, the most relent- 
less hostility. All that will be stated in writing. Finally, it 
will be mentioned that Fedka had been lodging with him at 
Filipov's, so all this will completely avert all suspicion from 
you, because it will throw all those sheep's-heads off the scent. 
We shall not meet to-morrow, gentlemen; I am going into the 
country for a very short time, but the day after you will hear 
from me. I should advise you to spend to-morrow at home. 
Now we will separate, going back by twos by different paths. 
You, Tolkatchenko, I’l ask to look after Lyamshin and take 
him home. You may have some influence over him; and above 
all make him understand what harm he is doing himself by 
his cowardice. Your kinsman Shigalov. Virginsky, I am as un- 
willing to distrust as I am you; he will not betray us. I can 
only regret his action. He has not, however, announced that 
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he will leave the society, so it would be premature to bury him. 
Well, make haste, gentlemen. Though they are sheep’s-heads, 
there’s no harm in prudence. . . 

Virginsky went oft with Erkel, who before giving up Lyamshin 
to Tolkatchenko brought him to Pyotr Stepanovitch, reporting 
to the latter that Lyamshin had come to his senses, was penitent 
and begged forgiveness, and indeed had no recollection of what 
had happened to him. Pyotr Stepanovitch walked oft alone, 
going round by the farther side of the pond, skirting the park. 
This was the longest way. To his surprise Liputin overtook him 
before he got half-way home. 

"Pyotr Stepanovitch! Pyotr Stepanovitch! Lyamshin will 
give information!" 

"No, he will come to his senses and realise that he will be 
the first to go to Siberia if he did. No one will betray us now 
Even you won’t." 

"What about you?" 

No fear! 1 11 get you all out of the way the minute you 
attempt to turn traitors, and you know that. But you won't 
turn traitors. Have you run a mile and a half to tell me that?" 

Pyotr Stepanovitch, Pyotr Stepanovitch, perhaps we shall 
never meet again I" 

"What's put that into your head?" 

"Only tell me one thing." 

^ Well, what? Though I want you to take yourself off." 

One question, but answer it truly: are we the only quintet 
in the wor d, or is it true that there are hundreds of others? 

vitch ” importance to me, Pyotr Stepano- 


knolTinud!, <^0 you 

now, Liputin, you are more dangerous than Lyamshin?" 

1 know, I know; but the answer, yoUr answerl" 
make no ^ ‘bought it could 

^1? ^Hi Lziront " knew rA 

Pyotr stepanovitch pondered a little. 

"but the"™uD musl“™ 'concluded with decision, 

^ sToup must remain a group and obey or I’ll 

What a fetched set they are thought" l Ji . . . 
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He first went home, and carefully, without haste, packed his 
trunk. At six o’clock in the morning there was a special train 
from the town. This early morning express only ran once a 
week, and was only a recent experiment. Though Pyotr 
Stepanovitch had told the members of the quintet that he was 
only going to be away for a short time in the neighbourhood, his 
intentions, as appeared later, were in reality very different. 
Having finished packing, he settled accounts with his landlady, 
to whom he had previously given notice of his departure, and 
drove in a cab to Erkel's lodgings, near the station. And then 
just upon one o'clock at night he walked to Kirillov’s, approach- 
ing as before by Fedka’s secret way. 

Pyotr Stepanovitch was in a painful state of mind. Apart 
from other extremely grave reasons for dissatisfaction (he was 
still unable to learn anything of Stavrogin), he had, it seems— 
for I cannot assert it for a fact — received in the course of that 
day, probably from Petersburg, secret information of a danger 
awaiting him in the immediate future. There are, of course, 
many legends in the town relating to this period; but if any facts 
were known, it was only to those immediately concerned. I can 
only surmise as my own conjecture that Pyotr Stepanovitch 
may well have had affairs going on in other neighbourhoods as 
well as in our town, so that he really may have received such a 
warning. I am convinced, indeed, in spite of Liputin’s cynical 
and despairing doubts, that he really had two or three other 
quintets; for instance, in Petersburg and Moscow, and if not 
quintets at least colleagues and correspondents, and possibly was 
in very curious relations with them. Not more than three days 
after his departure an order for his immediate arrest arrived 
from Petersburg— whether in connection with what had hap- 
pened among us, or elsewhere, I don’t know. This order only 
served to increase the overwhelming, almost panic terror which 
suddenly came upon our local authorities and the society of the 
town, till then so persistently frivolous in its attitude, on the dis- 
covery of the mysterious and portentous murder of the s^dent 
Shatov— the climax of the long series of senseless actions in our 
midst— as well as the extremely mysterious circumstances that 
accompanied that murder. But the order came too late: Pyotr 
Stepanovitch was already in Petersburg, living under another 
name. and. learning what was going on. he made haste to make 
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his escape abroad. . . . But I am anticipating in a shocking 
way. 

He went in to Kirillov, looking ill-humoured and quarrelsome. 
Apart from the real task before him, he felt, as it were, tempted 
to satisfy some personal grudge, to avenge himself on Kirillov 
for something. Kirillov seemed pleased to see him; he had 
evidently been expecting him a long time with painful 
impatience. His face was paler than usual; there was a fixed 
and heavy look in his black eyes. 

“I thought you weren't coming," he brought out drearily 
■from his corner of the sofa, from which he had not. however 
moved to greet him. 

Pyotr Stepanovitch stood before him and, before uttering a 
word. looked intently at his face. ^ 

"Everything is in order, then, and we are not drawing back 
from our resolulion. Bravo!” He smiled an offensively 

U unpleasant 

I ^ behind my time, it's not for you to complain: 

I made you a present of three hours." ^ 

r.J, ^ present from you. and you 

me a present . . . you fool!" ^ ^ 

Thrs-hi?‘'“‘’"r 

Ihe ^st thing you can do is to consider yourself a Llumbus 

gave youXTdv^eVe^^^^ ^ -V' I 

"mat's thsf you as a mouse." 

.hows tha terVthinTPs M*’" r that 

thing in the wMo v® ^ah 1 But I see some- 

"Oh oh, boiled chkken and ^rice ' C"‘whv f 

at the moment it is nf ' onsequence — though for me 

had any dbner and so ff as^T sun 

Eat it if you can." 

"Thank you, and then I'll have tea ” 
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fell upon the chicken with extraordin^ greediness: at the same 
. time he kept a constant watch on his victim. Kirillov looked 
at him fixedly with angry aversion, as though unable to tear 
himself away. 

“I say, though,"* Pyotr Stepanovitch fired off suddenly, while 
he still went on eating, "what about our business? We are not 
crying off, are we? How about that document?” 

"I've decided in the night that it's nothing to me. I'll write 
it. About the manifestos?” 

"Yes, about the manifestos too. But I'll dictate it. Of course, 
that's nothing to you. Can you possibly mind what's in the' 
letter at such a moment?” 

"That's not your business." 

"It's not mine, of course. It need only be a few lines, though; 
that you and Shatov distributed the manifestos and with the 
help of Fedka, who hid in your lodgings. This last point about 
Fedka and your lodgings is very important — the most important 
of all, indeed. You see, I am talking to you quite openly.” 

"Shatov? Why Shatov? I won't mention Shatov for any- 
thing.” 

"What next! What is it to you? You can't hurt him now.” 

"His wife has come back to him. She has waked up and has 
sent to ask me where he is.” 

"She has sent to ask you where he is? H'm . . . that's 
unfortunate. She may send again; no one ought to know I 
am here." 

Pyotr Stepanovitch was uneasy. 

"She won't know, she's gone to sleep again. There's a mid- 
wife with her, Arina Virginsky." 

"So that's how it was. . . . She won’t overhear, I suppose? 

I say, you'd better shut the front door." 

"She won't overhear anything. And if Shatov comes I'll 
hide you in another room.” 

"Shatov won't come; and you must write that you quarrelled 
with him because he turned traitor and informed the police . . • 
this evening . . . and caused his death." 

"He is dead!" cried Kirillov, jumping up from the sofa. 

"He died at seven o'clock this evening, or rather, at seven 
o'clock yesterday evening, and now it's one o'clock." 

"You have killed him! . . . And I foresaw it yesterday!" 

"No doubt you did! With this revolver here." (He drew 
out his revolver as though to show it, but did not put it back 
again and still held it in his right hand as though in readiness.) 
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“You are a strange man, though, Kirillov; you knew yourself 
that the stupid fellow was bound to end like this. What was 
there to foresee in that? I made that as plain as possible over 
and over again. Shalov was meaning to betray us; 1 was watch- 
ing him, and it could not be left like that. And you too had 
instructions to watch him; you told me so yourself three weeks 


• • • • 


ago. . . . 

Hold your tongue! You’ve done this because he spat in 
your face in Geneva 1“ 

For that and for other things too — for many other things’ 
not from spite, however. Why do you jump up? Why look 
hke that? Oh oh, so that’s it, is it?” 

He jumped up and held out his revolver before him. Kirillov 
had suddenly snatched up from the window his revolver which 
had been loaded and put ready since the morning. Pyotr 
Stepanovitch took up his position and aimed his weapon at 
Kinllov. The latter laughed angrily. 

"Confess, you scoundrel, that you brought your revolver 

becauM I might shoot you. ... But I shan^ shoot you 
though . . . though ..." 1 you . . . 

it we"r^ r5h revolver upon Pyotr Stepanovitch, as 
it were rehearsing, as though unable to deny himself the pleasure 

of ^agining how he would shoot him. ^tr StepaEh 

holding his ground, waited for him, waited fcr him till the last 

You ve played your little game and that's enoueh " Pvntr 

Stepanovitch,. too, dropped his weapon. "I knew it was onlv 
fired. “ ^ I let me tell you : I might have 

ssa—Tssi-s 

I won't write that I killed Shatov and T ■. 

ran’??"’ " document?”" ' 

“No, you won't.” 

“What meanness and what stupiditvi” Pvotr •* u 

turned green with re«;pnfrMonf ••r s ”yotr Stepanovitch 

not taken me C sumrisi w me j*’ ‘’’'"’g*’’ You’ve 

□y surpnse. let me teU you. As you please, how- 
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ever. If I could make you do it by force, I would. You are a 
scoundrel, though.” Pyotr Stepanovitch was more and more 
carried away and unable to restrain himself. "You asked us 
for money out there and promised us no end of things. . . . 
I won't go away with nothing, however: I'll see you put the 
bullet through your brains first, anyway.” 

“I want you to go away at once.” Kirillov stood firmly 
before him. 

“No, that’s impossible.” Pyotr Stepanovitch took up his 
revolver agaifi. "Now in your spite and cowardice you may 
think fit to put it off and to turn traitor to-morrow, so as to get 
money again; they'll pay you for that, of course. Damn it all, 
fellows like you are capable of an 3 dhing! Only don't trouble 
yourself; I’ve provided for all contingencies*: I am not going 
till I've dashed your brains out with this revolver, as I did to 
that scoundrel Shatov, if you are afraid to do it yourself and put 


off your intention, damn you!” 

“You are set on seeing my blood, too?” 

“I am not acting from spite; let me tell you, it’s nothing to 
me. I am doing it to be at ease about the cause. One cant 
rely on men; you see that for yourself. I don t understand 
what fancy possesses you to put yourself to death. It wasn t 
my idea; you thought of it yourself before I appeared, and 
talked *of your intention to the committee abroad before you 
said anything to me. And you know, no one has forced it out of 
you; no one of them knew you, but you came to confide in them 
yourself, from sentimentalism. And what s to be done if a plan 
of action here, which can’t be altered now, was founded upon 
that with your consent and upon your suggestion? . . . your 
suggestion, mind that! You have put yourself in a position in 
which you know too much. If you are an ass and go ott to- 
morrow to inform the police, that would be rather a disadvantage 
to us; what do you think about it? Yes, you've bound your- 
self; you've given your word, you've taken money, inat you 

can't deny. ..." 

Pyotr Stepanovitch was much excited, but for some time 
past Kirillov had not been listening. He paced up and down 

the room, lost in thought again. . , , ■ ^ Pvntr 

”I am sorry for Shatov," he said, stopping before Pyotr 

Stepanovitch again. ... 

‘ AVhv so? I am sorry, if that's all, and do you suppose ... 

‘‘Hold your tongue, you scoundrel,” roared Kinllov, maki g 
an alarming and unmistakable movement; 1 11 kill you. 
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“There, there, there ! I toid a lie, I admit it; I am not sorry at 
all. Come, that's enough, that's enough." Pyotr Stepanovitch 
started up apprehensively, putting out his hand. 

Kirillov subsided and began walking up and down again. 
“I won't put it off; I want to kill myself now: all are 
scoundrels." 

“Well, that's an idea: of course all arc scoundrels; and since 
life is a beastly thing for a decent man . . .'‘ 

“Fool, I am just such a scoundrel as you, as all, not a decent 
man. There's never been a decent man anywhere." 

“He’s guessed the truth at last! Can you, Kirillov, with your 
sense, have failed to see till now that all men are alike, that 
there are none better or worse, only some are stupider than 
others, and that if all arc scoundrels (which is nonsense, tliough) 
there oughtn't to be any people that ^e not?" 

“Ah! Why, you are really in earnest?" Kirillov looked at 
him \yith some wonder. “You speak with heat and simply, 
that even fellows like you have convictions?" 
“Kirillov, I’ve never been able to understand why you mean 
to kill yourself. I only know it’s from conviction . . . strong 
conviction. But if you feel a yearning to express yourself, so 
^ ^ service. . . . Only you must think of the 

What time is it?" 

Stepanovitch looked at his watch 

and lighted a cigarette. 

It seems we can come to terms after all." he reflected. 

I ve nothing to say to you," muttered Kirillov. 

that something about God comes into it . . . 
you explained it to me once— twice, in fact. If you shoot your- 

God; that's it, isn't it?" 

Tes, I become God." 

loo^efat^L^subiJ 

lead^mp and intriguer. You want to 

a reconruL- P*'‘'°sophy and enthusiasm and to bring about 

am rS d/r then, Ihen I 

almost natural frankness, 
moments dnpfT! ^ ^ scoundrel. But at the last 

^uaaenina ^K to you. Kirillov? What are we 

q ng about? Tell me, please. You are one sort of man 
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and I am another — what of it? And what's more, we are both 
of us . . 

“Scoundrels." 

“Yes, scoundrels if you like. But you know that that’s only 
words." 

“All my life I wanted it not to be only words. I lived because 
I did not want it to be. Even now every day I want it to be 
not words." 

“Well, everyone seeks to be where he is best off. The fish . . . 
that is, everyone seeks his own comfort, that's all. That's been 
a commonplace for ages and ages." 

“Comfort, do you say?" 

“Oh, it’s not worth while quarrelling over words." 

“No, you were right in what you said; let it be comfort. 
God is necessarv and so must exist.'-' 

“Well, that's^all right, then." 

“But I know He doesn't and can’t." 

“That's more likely." 

“Surely you must understand that a man with two such ideas 
can't go on living?" 

“Must shoot himself, you mean?" 

“Surely you must understand that one might shoot oneself 
for that alone? You don't understand that there may be a 
man, one man out of your thousands of millions, one man who 
won't bear it and does not want to." 

“All I understand is that you seem to be hesitating. . . . 
That's very bad." 

“Stavrogin, too, is consumed by an idea," Kirillov said 
gloomily, pacing up and down the room. He had not noticed 
the previous remark. 

“What?" Pyotr Stepanovitch pricked up his ears. “What 
idea? Did he tell you something himself?" 

“No, I guessed it myself: if Stavrogin has faith, he does not 
believe that he has fuith. If he hasn't faith, he does not believe 
that'he hasn't.” 

“Well, Stavrogin has got something else wiser than that in 
his head," Pyotr Stepanovitch muttered peevishly, uneasily 
watching the turn the conversation had taken and the pallor 
of Kirillov. 

“Damn it ail, he won’t shoot himself!" he was thinking. “I 
always suspected it; it's a maggot in the brain and nothing 
more; what a rotten lot of people!" 

“You are the last to be with me; I shouldn't like to part on 
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bad terms with you.” Kirillov vouchsafed suddenly. 

Pyotr Stepanovitch did not answer at once. “Damn it all, 
what is it now?” he thought again. 

“I assure you, Kirillov, 1 have nothing against you personally 
as a man, and always ...” 

"You are a scoundrel and a false intellect. But I am just 
the same as you are, and I will shoot myself while you will 
remain living.” 

"You mean to say, I am so abject that I want to go on 
living,” 

He could not make up his mind whether it was judicious to 
keep up such a conversation at such a moment or not, and 
resolved "to be guided by circumstances”. But the tone of 
superiority and of contempt for him, which Kirillov had never 
disguised, had always irritated him, and now for some reason 
it irritated him more than ever — possibly because Kirillov, who 
was to die within an hour or so (Pyotr Stepanovitch still 
reckoned upon this), seemed to him, as it were, already only 
half a man, some creature whom he could not allow to be 
haughty. 

"You seem to be boasting to me of your shooting yourself.” 

“Hve always been surprised at everyone’s going on living,” 
said Kirillov, not hearing his remark, 

"H’m! Admitting that's an idea, but . , 

"You ape, you assent to get the better of me. Hold your 
tongue; you won't understand anything. If there is no God. 
then I am God.” 
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"There, I could never understand that point of vours: whv 
are you God?” ^ 

If God exists, all is His will and from His will I cannot 

escape. If not, it's all my will and I am bound to show self- 
will.” 

'Self-will? But why are you bound?” 

Because all will has become mine. Can it be that no one in 
the whole planet, after making an end of God and believing in 
his own will will dare to express his self-will on the most vital 
point. It s like a beggar inheriting a fortune and being afraid 
of It and not danng to approach the bag of gold, thinking him- 
self too weak to own it. I want to manifest my self-will I 
may be the only one, but I'll do it.” 

‘‘Do it by all means.” 

because the highest point of my 
self-will is to kill myself with my own hands.” 
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"But you won’t be tlie only one to kill yourself; there are lots 
of suicides." 

"With good cause. But to do it without any cause at all, 
simply for self-will, I am the only one." 

"He won't shoot himself," flashed across Pyotr Stepano- 
vitch’s mind again. 

"Do you know," he observed irritably, "if I were in your 
place I should kill someone else to show my self-will, not myself. 
You might be of use. I’ll tel! you whom, if you are not afraid. 
Then you needn’t shoot yourself to-day, perhaps. We may come 
to terms." 

"To kill someone would be the lowest point of self-will, and 
you show your whole soul in that. I am not you: I want the 
highest point and I’ll kill myself." 

"He’s come to it of himself," Pyotr Stepanovitch muttered 
malignantly. 

"I am lx)und to show my unbelief," said Kirillov, walking 
about the room. "I have no higher idea than disbelief in God. 
I have all the history of mankind on my side. Man has done 
nothing but invent God so as to go on living, and not kill him- 
self; that's the whole of universal history up till now. I am the 
first one in the whole history of mankind who would not invent 
God. Let them know it once for all." 

"He won’t shoot himself," Pyotr Stepanovitch thought 
anxiously. 

"Let whom know it?" he said, egging him on. "It's only 
you and me here: you mean Liputin?" 

"Let everyone know; all will know. There is nothing secret 
that will not be made known. He said so.'’ 

And he pointed with feverish enthusiasm to the image of the 
Saviour, before which a lamp was burning. Pyotr Stepanovitch 
lost his temper completely. 

"So you still believe in Him, and you’ve lighted the lamp: 
‘to be on the safe side', I suppose?" 

The other did not speak. 

"Do you know, to my thinking, you believe perhaps more 
thoroughly than any priest." 

"Believe in whom? In Him? Listen." Kirillov stood still, 
gazing before him with fixed and ecstatic look. "Listen to a 
great idea: there was a day on earth, and in the midst of the 
earth there stood three crosses. One on the Cross had such 
faith that he said to another: ‘To-day thou shalt be with me in 
Paradise.’ The day ended; both died and passed away and 
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found neither Paradise nor resurrection. His words did not 
come true. Listen: that Man was the loftiest of all on earth. 
He was that which gave meaning to life. The whole planet, 
with everything on it, is mere madness without that Man. 
There has never been any like Him before or since, never, up 
to a miracle. For that is the miracle, that there never was or 
never will be another like Him. And if that is so. if the laws 
of nature did not spare even Him. have not spared even their 
miracle and made even Him live in a lie and die for a lie, then 
all the planet is a lie and rests on a lie and on mockery. So 
then, the very laws of the planet are a lie and the vaudeville of 

ihcTe to live for? Answer, if you are a man." 
* ^ ^ different matter. It seems to me you’ve mixed up 

two different causes, and that’s a very unsafe thing to do. But 
■excuse me, if you are God? If the lie were ended and if you 
realised that all the falsity comes from the belief in that former 


So at last you understand!” cried Kirillov rapturously. 
^ understood if even a fellow likeyou understands. 

nrov^np th" salvation for all consists in 
proving this idea to everyone ? Who will prove it f Ii I can’t 

L"d ‘here is no Tod 

^ God and notT*^ ^ recognise that there is no 

oneseh iTn U “’ut one is God 

yoiLelf bTwin Ii ^°''ere>gn, and then you won't kill 

miisMtill h- .1 7 ‘he greatest glory. But one, the first 
mus '"h° begin and prove it? sfj 

on“v a mdT hr" 'nyself, to begin and prove it. Now I am 

60««rf to assert mv win "aIi a""* ^ T ‘"’h^PPy. because I am 
to express tS m are imhappy because all are afraid 

poor becaii<;p h u hitherto been so unhappy and so 

^hooTy ? ^°rvfidf “‘T"' “"'-y ‘hings, ifke a 

Terror is the cu^e ofT ^ unhappy for I’m arvfullv afraid. 

bound to believTthat I don’/ b V- ^ ^ 

make an end of it and believe. I \vill begin and will 

' only thing that will save m *'“‘.7''' aave. That’s the 

generation Dhvsicalh, '"‘I re-create the next 


found ‘the aKo/ '"J' godhead 7nd-' ve 

attnbute of my godhead is self-will 1 That’s all 
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I can do to prove in the highest point my independence and 
my new terrible freedom. For it is very terrible. I am killing 
myself to prove my independence and my new terrible free- 
dom." 

His face was unnaturally pale, and there was a terribly 
heavy look in his eyes. He was like a man in delirium. Pyotr 
Stepanovitch thought he would drop on to the floor. 

"Give me the pen!" Kirillov cried suddenly, quite unex- 
pectedly, in a positive frenzy. "Dictate; I’ll si^ anything. I'll 
sign that I killed Shatov even. Dictate while it amuses me. I 
am not afraid of what the haughty slaves will think ! You will 
see for yourself that all that is secret shall be made manifest 1 
And you will be crushed. ... I believe. I believe 1" 

Pyotr Stepanovitch jumped up from his seat and instantly 
handed him an inkstand and paper, and began dictating, seiz- 
ing the moment, quivering with anxiety. 

"I. Alexey Kirillov, declare ..." 

"Stay; I won’t! To whom am I declaring it?" 

Kirillov was shaking as though he were in a fever. This 
declaration and the sudden stiange idea of it seemed to absorb 
him entirely, as though it were a means of escape by which his 
tortured spirit strove for a moment's relief. 

"To whom am I declaring it? I want to know to whom? 

"To no one, everyone, the first person who reads it. Why 
define it? The whole world!" 

"The whole world! Bravo! And I won’t have any repent- 
ance. I don't want penitence and I don't want it for the 

police!" . , 

"No, of course, there's no need of it. damn the poiicei 

Write, if you are in earnest!" Pyotr Stepanovitch cned 
hysterically. 

"Stay! I want to put at the top a face with the tongue 


out." . . , 

"Ech, what nonsense," cried Pyotr Stepanovitch crossly. 

"you can express all that without the drawing, by — the tone. 
"By the tone? That's true. Yes, by the tone, by the tone 

of it. Dictate, the tone." , 

"I, Alexey Kirillov," Pyotr Stepanovitch dictated fim y ana 
peremptorily, bending over Kirillov's shoulder and following 
every letter which the latter formed with a hand tremblmg w 
excitement, "I. Ki^:-’ov. declare that to-day-, the -th October^ 
at about eight o’clock in the evening, I killed the student Shatov 
in the park for turning traitor and giving information of the 
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manifestos and of Fedka, who has been loddng with us for ten 
da\-s in Filipov’s house. I am shooting myself" to-dav with my 
revolver, not because I repent and am afraid of vou. but be- 
cause when I was abroad I made up mv mind to put an end to 
my life.” ' 

Is that all? ' cried Kirillov with surprise and indignation. 
“Not another word.” cried Pyotr Stepanovitch, wa\'ing his 
‘ hand, attempting to snatch the document from him. 

“Stay.” Kirillov put his hand hrmlv on the paper. “Stay, 
it's nonsense! I want to sav %\-ith whom I killed him. Why 
Fedka? And what about the fire? 1 want it all and I want to 
be abusive in tone, too, in tone!” 

Enough, Kirillov, I assure vou it's enough,” cried Pyotr 
Stepanovitch almost imploringly, trembling lest he should tear 
up the paper; “that they mav believe you. vou must sav it as 
ob^urely as possible, just like that, simplv in hints. You must 

^ just enough to tantalise 

They’ll tell a stora* better than ours, and of course thev'Il 
wlieve themselves more than thev would us: and. vou know 
It s better than anMhing— better than anvthing! Let me have 

Kirillov listened 

^n-€\ed and appeared to be trying to refiect, but he seemed 
*" understancling now. 

hum^^rn*^ Stepano\'itch cried all at once, ill- 

^aT? s^V.. staring like 

P«i'\owpUr muttered Kirillov. He took the 

^buse them.” 

“Bravnl- be enough.” 

repubUnl ' bellowed \rith delight." 'rit-e h 
no that'*; soaale ri umverselle ou la mori!’ No. 

tbat^ bett^ »'on/ There, 

si-^enaturf ■ ?IeefuUy under his 

repeated P\-otr Stepanovitch. 

^De Kirilloff you know. 

ba!” He wenf^ff ■ ^ nfoym di* mor.de/ Ha 

I've found <^methin^vl laughter. “No. no. no: stav. 

seminarisfe Eureka! 'Genh7;ior7:me. 

than anv. . •• w civiUsl'’ That's better 

*itt a rapid ^ ap from the sofa and suddenlv, 

rapid gesture, snatched up the revolver from the window 
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ran with it into the next room, and closed the door behind hra. 
Pyotr Stepanovitch stood for a moment, pondering and gazing 
at the door. 

“If he does it at once, perhaps he'll do it, but if he begins 
thinking, nothing will come of it." 

Meanwhile he took up the paper, sat down, and looked at it 
again. The wording of the document pleased him again. 

“What's needed for the moment? What's wanted is to throw 
them all off the scent and keep them busy for a time. The park? 
There's no park in the town and they'll guess it’s Skvoreshniki 
of themselves. But wlule they are arriving at that, time will be 
passing; then the search will take time too; then when they find 
the body it will prove that the story is true, and it will follow 
that it’s all true, that it's true about Fedka too. And Fedka 
explains the fire, the Lebyadkins; so that it was all being 
hatched here, at Filipov's, while they overlooked it and saw 
nothing — that will quite turn their heads! They will never 
think of the quintet; Shatov and Kirillov and Fedka and 
Lebyadkin, and why they killed each other— that will be 
another question for them. Oh, damn it all, I don t hear 


the shot!" , ,. , 

Though he had been reading and adminng the wording ot u. 

he had been listening anxiously all the tinae, and he suddenly 
flew into a rage. He looked anxiously .at his watch; it was get- 
ting late and it was fully ten minutes since Kinllov had gone 
out. . . . Snatching up the candle, he went to the door of the 
room where Kirillov had shut himself up. He was just at the 
door when the thought struck him that the candle had burnt 

out, that it would not last another twenty minutes and that 

there was no other in the room. He took hold of the handle 
and listened warily: he did not hear the slightest "e 

suddenly opened the door and lifted up he candle, ^unethmg 

uttered a roar and nished at him. He f '"d, 

all his might and pressed his weight against it, but all sou . 

died away and again there was deathlike . . j 

He stood for a long while irresolute, with the candle i 
hand. He had been able to see vety little in the second he heW 
the door open, but he had caught a glimpse of fte face or 
Kirillov standing at the other end of the room by ‘he wm^w, 
and the savage fury vith which the latter had ™^hed u^ ■ 
Pyotr Stepanovitch started, rapidly set the candle o" ‘he 
made ready his revolver, and retreated on tiptoe to ‘he fashes 
Corner of the room, so that if Kirillov opened the door and 





rushed up to the table with the revolver he would still have 
time to be the first to aim and fire. 

Pyotr Stepanovitch had by now lost all faith in the suicide. 
“He was standing in the middle of the room, thinking," flashed 
like a whirlwind through Pyotr Stepanovitch’s mind, “and the 
room was dark and horrible too. ... He roared and rushed 
at me. There are two possibilities : either I interrupted him 
at the very second when he was pulling the trigger or ... or 
he was standing planning how to kill me. Yes, that’s it, he was 
planning it. . . . He knows I won't go away without killing him 
if he funks it himself — so that he would have to kill me first to 
prevent my killing him. . , . And again, again there is silence. I 

am really frightened: he may open the door all of a sudden. . . . 
The nuisance of it is that he believes in God like any priest. . . . 
He won’t shoot himself for anything! There are lots of these 
people nowadays 'who've come to it of themselves'. A rotten 
lot! Oh, damn it, the candle, the candle! It’ll go cut within 
a quarter of an hour for certain. ... I must put a stop to it; 
come what may, I must put a stop to it. . . . Now I can kill 
him. . . . With that document here no one would think of my 
killing him. I can put him in such an attitude on the floor with 
an unloaded revolver in his hand that they'd be certain he’d 
done it himself. . . . Ach, damn it! how is one to kill him? If I 
open the door he'll rush out again and shoot me first. Damn 
it all, he’ll be sure to miss!" 


He was m agonies, trembling at the necessity of action and 
nis own indecision. At last he took up the candle and again 
approached the door with the revolver held up in readiness; 
he put his left hand, in which he held the candle, on the door- 
handle. But he managed awkwardly: the handle clanked, there 
a rattle and a creak. “He will fire straightway," flashed 
through Pyotr Stepanovitch’s mind. With his foot he flung the 

candle, and held out the re- 
ver, but no shot nor cry came from within. . . . There was 
no one m the room*. 

nowhere. There was no exit, no 

cSed attentively: there was certainly no one. He 

one anj^eredT^ ^ louder; no 

one^ndnw^'^^ got out by the window?" The casement in 

got awav t^r^ak^J^^*' “Absurd! He couldn't have 

y gh the casement.” Pyotr Stepanovitch crossed 



the room and went up to the window. “He couldn’t possibly.” 
All at once he turned round quickly and was aghast at some- 
thing extraordinary. 

Against the wall facing the windows on the right of the door 
stood a cupboard. On the right side of this cupboard, in the 
corner formed by the cupboard and the wall, stood Kirillov, 
•and he was standing in a very strange way; motionless, per- 
fectly erect, with his arms held stiffly at his sides, his head raised 
and pressed tightly back against the wall in the very corner, he 
seemed to be trying to conceal and efface himself. Everything 
seemed to show that he was hiding, yet somehow it was not 
easy to believe it. Pyotr Stepanovitch was standing a little side- 
ways to the corner, and could only see the projecting parts of 
the figure. He could not bring himself to move to the left to 
get a full view of Kirillov and solve the mystery. His heart 
began beating violently, and he felt a sudden rush of blind fury: 
he started from where he stood, and, shouting and stamping 
with his feet, he rushed to the horrible place. 

But when he reached Kirillov he stopped short again, still 
more overcome, horror-stricken. What struck him most was 
that, in spite of his shout and his furious rush, the figure did not 
stir, did not move in a single limb— as though it were of stone 
or of wax. The pallor of the face was unnatural, the black eyes 
were quite unmoving and were starihg away at a point in the 
distance. Pyotr Stepanovitch lowered the candle and raised it 
again, lighting up the figure from all points of view and scruti- 
nising it. He suddenly noticed that, although Kirillov was look- 
ing straight before him. he could see him and was perhaps 
watching him out of the comer ot his eye. Then the idea 
occurred to him to hold the candle right up to the wretch s face, 
to scorch him and see what he would do. He suddenly fancied 
that Kirillov’s chin twitched and that something like a mocl^ 
ing smile passed over his lips — as though he had guessed Pyoff 
Stepanovitch’s thought. He shuddered and, beside himself. 

clutched violently at Kirillov's shoulder. 

Then something happened so hideous and so soon over that 
Pvotr Stepanovitch could never afterwards recover a coherent 
impression of it. He had hardly touched Kirillov when the latter 
bent down quickly and with his head knocked the candle out 
of Pvotr Stepanovitch's hand; the candlestick fell with a clang 
on the ground and the candle went out. At the same momen 
he was conscious of a fearful pain in the little finger o 
hand. He cried out, and all that he could remember was that. 
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beside himself, he hit out with al! his might and struck three 
blows with the revolver on the head of Kirillov, who had bent 
down to him and had bitten his finger. At last he tore away 
his finger and rushed headlong to get out of the house, feeling 
his way in the dark. He was pursued by terrible shouts from 
the room. 

"Directly, directly, directly, directly." Ten times. But he 
^ still ran on, and was running into the porch when he suddenly 
heard a loud shot. Then he stopped short in the dark porch 
and stood deliberating for five minutes; at last he made his way 
back into the house. But he had to get the candle. He had 
only to feel on the floor on the right of the cupboard for the 
candlestick; but how was he to light the candle? There sud- 
denly came into his mind a vague recollection : he recalled that 
when he had run into the kitchen the day before to attack 
Fedka he had noticed in passing a large red box of matches in 
a corner on a shelf. Feeling with his hands, he made his way 
to the door on the left leading to the kitchen, found it. crossed 
the passage, and went down the steps. On the shelf, on the 
very spot where he had just recalled seeing it, he felt in the 
dark a full unopened box of matches. He hurriedly went up the 
steps again without striking a light, and it was only when he 
was near the cupboard, at the spot where he had struck Kirillov 
^ r revolver and been bitten by him, that he remembered 
ms bitten finger, and at the same instant was conscious that it 
was unbearably painful. Clenching his teeth, he managed some- 
how to light the candle end. set it in the candlestick again, and 
. ooked about him : near the open casement, with his feet to- 

comer, lay the dead body of Kirillov. The 
nnt^f temple and the bullet had come 

SDlash^^n^ kP shattering the skull. There were 

sPiHdp'c h The revolver was still in the 

taienn/ b^^n instan- 

UD and Pyotr Stepanovitch got 

the tahIP fn '^oor, left the candle on 

not to nni if thought a moment, and resolved 

to anvthino T^^’i r^tiectmg that it could not possibly set fire 
table once more at the document left on the 

still for vimA ^^ohamcally and then went out of the house, 

Fedka's hnlp a walking on tiptoe. He crept through 

hole again and -carefully replaced the posts^after him. 
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Ill 


Precisely at ten minutes to six Pyotr Stepanovitch and Erkel 
were walking up and down the platlorm at the railway station 
beside a rather long train. Pyotr Stepanovitch was setting ofi 
and Erkel was saying good-bye to him. The luggage was in, 
and his bag was in the seat he had taken in a second-class 
carriage. The first bell had rung already; they were waiting for 
the second. Pyotr Stepanovitch looked about him, openly 
watching the passengers as they got into the train. But he did 
not meet anyone he knew well; only twice he nodded to 
acquaintances — a merchant whom he knew slightly, and then 
a young village priest who was going to his parish two stations 
away.' Erkel evidently wanted to speak of something of mi- 
portance in the last moments, though possibly he did not him- 
self know exactly of what, but he could not bring himself to 
begin! He kept fancying that Pyotr Stepanovitch seemed 
anxious to get rid of him and was impatient for the last bell. 

"You look at everyone so openly," he observed with some 
timidity, as though he would have warned liim. 

"Why not? It would not do for me to conceal myself at 
present. It's too soon. Don't be uneasy. All I am afraid of 
is that the devil might send Liputin this way; he might scent 

me out and race off here." r- i i 

"Pyotr Stepanovitch, they are not to be trusted,’ Erkel 

brought out resolutely. 

"Liputin?" 

"None of them, Pyotr Stepanovitch." 

"Nonsense 1 they are all bound by what happened yesterday. 
There isn't one who would turn traitor. People won't go to 
certain destruction unless they've lost their reason.’ 

"Pyotr Stepanovitch, but they will lose their reason." 

Evidently that idea had already occurred to Pyotr Stepano- 
vitch too. and so Erkel's observation irritated him the more. 

"You are not in a funk too, are you, Erkel? I rely on you 
more than on any of them. I've seen now what each of them 
is worth. Tell them to-day all I’ve told you. I leave them 
in your charge. Go round to each of them this morning. Read 
them my written instructions to-morrow, or the day after, when 
you are all together and they are capable of listening again . . • 
and believe me, they will be by to-morrow, for they’U be in an 
awful funk, and that will make them as soft as wax. ... me 
great thing is that you shouldn't be downhearted.’ 
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“Ach, Pyotr Stepanovitch, it would be better if you weren’t 
going away." 

"But I am only going for a few days; I shall be back in no 
time." 

"Pyotr Stepanovitch," Erkel brought out warily but reso- 
lutely, "what if you were going to Petersburg? Of course. 
I understand that you are only doing what’s nccessaiy^ for the 
cause." 


"I expected as much from you, Erkel. U you have guessed 
that I am going to Petersburg you can realise that I couldn’t 
tell them yesterday, at that moment, that I was going so far 
for fear of frightening them. You saw for yourself what a slate 
they were in. But you understand that I am going for the cause, 
for work of the first importance, for the common cause and not 
to^^ve my skin, as Liputin imagines." 

"Pyotr Stepanovitch, what if you were going abroad? I 
should understand ... I should understand that you must be 
careful of yourself because you are everything and we are 
noj^mg. I shall understand, Pyotr Stepanovitch." 

The poor boy’s voice actually quivered. 

Thank you Erkel. . . . Aie, you’ve touched my bad 
linger. (Erkel had pressed his hand awkwardly; the bad finger 
was discreetly bound up in black silk.) "But I tell you posi- 

to Petersburg only to sniff round, 
and perhaps shall only be there for twenty-four hours and then 
back here again at once. When I come back I shall stay at 
k the sake of appearances. If there 

LTLvTT ^ to take the lead 

and share it. If I stay longer in Petersburg I’ll let you know at 

pe second 

I dl^t want th!f ® “"J?' f before the train starts. 

havine’aTllnt consequence; but there’s no harm in 

idiots ^Don’t ^ ^ you almost alone with those 

hav^the pluck ‘hey won’t turn traitor, they won’t 

suddenly in a Quit^e ” he cried 

man, who came nn ‘cheerful voice to a ver>’ young 

were goin? hv tn ^ S^'*y gmet him. "I didn’t know you 
your ^here are you off to . . : to 
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The mother of the young man was a very wealthy landowner 
in a neighbouring province, and the young man was a distant 
relation of Yulia Mihailovna's and had been staying about a 
fortnight in our town. 

"No. I am going farther, to R . I’ve eight hours to live 

through in tlie train. Off to Petersburg?" laughed the young 


man. 

"What makes you suppose I must be going to Petersburg?" 
said Pyotr Slepanovitch, laughing even more openly. 

The young man shook his gloved finger at him. 

"Well, you're guessed right," Pyotr Stepanovitch whispered 
to him mysteriously. "I am going with letters from Yulia 
Mihailovna and have to call on three or four personages, as 
you can imagine — bother them all, to speak candidly. It’s a 
beastly job!" 

"But why is she in such a panic? Tell me," the young man 
whispered too. "She wouldn’t see even me yesterday. I don t 
think she has anything to fear for her husband, quite the con- 
trary; he fell down so creditably at the fire — ready to sacrifice 
his life, so to speak." 

"Well, there it is," laughed Pyotr Stepanovitch. "You see. 
she is afraid that people may have written from here already 
. . . that is. some gentlemen. . . . The fact is, Stavrogin is at 
the bottom of it, or rather Prince K. . . . Ech, it’s a long story: 
I’ll tell you something about it on the journey if you like— as 
far as my chivalrous feelings will allow me, at least. . . . This 
is my relation. Lieutenant Erkel, who lives down here. 

The young man, who had been stealthily glancing at Erkel, 

touched his hat; Erkel made a bow. 

"But I say, Verhovensky, eight hours in the train is an awful 

ordeal. Berestov, the colonel, an awfully funny fellow, is 
travelling with me in the first class. He is a neighbour of ours 
in the country, and his wife is a Garin {nee dc Garine), and you 
know he is a very decent fellow. He’s got ideas too. He s only 
been here a couple of days. He’s passionately fond of whist; 
couldn’t we get up a game, eh? I've already fixed on a fourth— 

Pripuhlov, our merchant from T with a beard, a millionaire 

I mean it, a real millionaire; you can take my word for it. 

ril introduce vou; he is a very interesting money-bag. 


We shall have a laugh." , ^ j 

"I shall be delighted, and I am awfully fond of cards m tne 

train, but I am going second class." 

"Nonsense, that’s no matter. Get in with us. I U tell them 




directly to move you to the first class. The chief guard would 
do anything I teU him. What have you got? ... a bag? a 
rug?" 

‘ ‘First-rate. Come along ! ' ' 

Pyotr Stepanovitch took his bag, his rug, and his book, and 
at once and with alacrity transferred liimsclf to ilic first class. 
Erkel helped him. The third bell rang. 

"Well, Erkel." Hurriedly, and with a preoccupied air, Pyotr 
Stepanovitch held out his iiand from the window for the last 
time "You see, I am sitting down to cards with them." 

Why explain, Pyotr Stepanovitch? I understand, I under- 
stand It all! 


"Well, au revoir," Pyotr Stepanovitch turned away suddenly 
on his name being called by the young man, who wanted to 
mtroduce him to his partners. And Erkel saw nothing more of 

''ery sad. Not that he was alarmed at 
Pyotr Stepanovitch s leaving them so suddenly, but . . . he 
had turned away from him so quickly when that young swell 

Au re voir' ■, or ... or at least ha vl 
That last was bitterest of all. 
sZ^thinf bepnmng to gnaw in his poor little heart, 

f understand himself yet, something 

connected with the evening before. ° 


CHAPTER VII 


STEPAN TROFIMOVITCH S LAST WANDERING 


that Stepan Trofimovitch was terriblv 

&ng nelr"%\^ his insarle enteS’e 

terror, especiallv on if r*’® "f"®"®*^ dreadfully from 

nieht ^ night before he started that awful 

late and afterwards that he had gone to bed 

to death sleep verv^soimdl ‘h^t Proves nothing; men sentenced 
their execution i,^ T’ ‘hey say. even the night before 

man is alwa^'a IMe®^ off by daylight, when a nervous 

sky's reladyfusedT T ‘h^ roajor, Virgin- 

duve, used to give up bebeving in God every morning 
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when the night was over), yet I am convinced he could never, 
without horror, have imagined himself alone on the high road 
in such a position. No doubt a certain desperation in his feel- 
ings softened at first the terrible sensation of sudden solitude 
in which he at once found himself as soon as he had left 
Nastasya, and the corner in which he had been warm and snug 
for twent}' years. But it made no difference; even with the 
clearest recognition of all the horrors awaiting him he would 
have gone out to the high road and walked along it ! There was 
something proud in the undertaking which allured him in spite 
of everything. Oh, he might have accepted Varvara Petrovna’s 
luxurious provision and have remained living on her charity, 
"comme un humble dependant”. But he had not accepted her 
charity and was not remaining! And here he was leaving her 
of himself, and holding aloft the “standard of a great idea, and 
going to die for it on the open road”. That is how he must 
have been feeling; that's how his action must have appeared 
to him. 

Another question presented itself to me more than once. Why 
did he run away, that is, literally run away on foot, rather 
than simply drive away? I put it down at first to the impractic- 
ability of fifty years and the fantastic bent of his mind under 
the influence of strong emotion. I imagined that the thought 
of posting tickets and horses (even if they had bells) would 
have seemed too simple and prosaic to him; a pilgrimage, on 
the other hand, even under an umbrella, was ever so much 
more picturesque and in character with love and resentment. 
But now that everything is over, I am inclined to think that it 
all came about in a much simpler way. To begin with, he was 
afraid to hire horses because Var\’ara Petrovna might have 
heard of it and prevented him from going by force; which she 
certainly would have done, and he certainly would have given 
in, and then farewell to the great idea for ever. Besides, to take 
tickets for anywhere he must have known at least where he 
was going. But to think about that was the greatest agony to 
him at that moment; he was utterly unable to fix upon a place. 
For if he had to fix on any particular town his enterprise would 
at once have seemed in his own eyes absurd and impossible; he 
felt that very strongly. What should he do in that particular 
town rather than in any other? Look out for ce marchand? 
But what marchand? At that point his second and most terrible 
question cropped up. In reality there was nothing he dreaded 
more than ce marchand. whom he had rushed off to seek so 
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recklessly, though, of course, he was terribly afraid of finding 
him. No, better simply the high road, better simply to set off 
for it, and walk along it and to think of nothing so long as h# 
could put off thinking. The high road is something very, very 
long, of which one cannot see the end— like human life, like 
human dreams. There is an idea in the open road, but what 
sort of idea is there in travelling with posting tickets? Posting 
tickets mean an end to ideas. Vive la grande route and then as 
God wills. 

After the sudden and unexpected interview with Liza which 
I have described, he rushed on, more lost in forgetfulness than 
ever. The high road passed half a mile from Skvoreshniki and, 
strange to say, he was not at first aware that he was on it. 
Lopcal reasoning or even distinct consciousness was unbearable 
to mm at this moment. A fine rain kept drizzling, ceasing, and 
dnzzimg again; but he did not even notice the rain. He did 
not even notice either how he threw his bag over his shoulder, 
nor how much more comfortably he walked with it so. He must 
have walked like that for nearly a mile or so when he suddenly 
stood still and looked round. The old road, black, marked with 
wheel-ruts and planted with willows on each side, ran before 
him like an endless thread; on the right hand were bare plains 
trom which the harvest had long ago been carried; on the left 
there were bushes and in the distance beyond them a copse, 
^d far, far away a scarcely perceptible line of the railway, 

^ sound wks 

Trofimovitch felt a little timid, but only for a 

^ ^side a 

wntT^w he was 

noHrTna f ^vrapped himself in his rug; 

n *hat it was raining, he put up Ws 

time to sat like that for some time, moving his lips from 

of all* ^ grasping the umbrella handle. Images 

succLTn^o^'^'^l" procession before him. rapidly 

succeeding one another in his mind. ^ ^ 

Strange thought, "and with her ce Matmce. . . . 

WCTe theWaMne ahn f fire, and what 

Nastasva^hnt murdered? I fancy 

my coffee^ ‘ waiting for me with 

Among us in'R„«— ' H’m! 

God, yesl^Fedkfl ” “ serfdom, so called My 

He started all over with terror and looked about him. "What 
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if that Fedka is in hiding somewhere behind the bushes? They 
say he has a regular band of robbers here on the high road. 
Oh, mercy, I . . . I'll tell him the whole truth then, that I 
was to blame . . . and that I've been miserable about him for 
ten years. More miserable than he was as a soldier, and . . . 
I 11 give him my purse. H’m! J'ai en tout qiiarante roubles; 
il prendra les roubles et il me tuera lout de meme.“ 

In his panic he for some reason shut up the umbrella and laid 
it down beside him. A cart came into sight on the high road 
in the distance coming from the town. 

“Grace d Dieu, that's a cart and it’s coming at a walking 
pace; that can’t be dangerous. The wretched little horses here 
... I always said that breed ... It was Pyotr Ilyitch 
though, he talked at the club about horse-breeding and I 
trumped him, ci puis . . . but what’s that behind? ... I 
believe there’s a woman in the cart. A peasant and a woman, 
cela commence d etre rassurant. The woman behind and the 
man in front — c’est ires rassurant. There’s a cow behind the 
cart tied by the horns, c’csl rassurant au plus haul degre.“ 

The cart reached him; it was a fairly solid peasant cart. The 
woman was sitting on a tightly stuffed sack and the man on 
the front of the cart with his legs hanging over towards Stepan 
Trofimovitch. A red cow was, in fact, shambling behind, tied 
by the horns to the cart. The man and the woman gazed open- 
eyed at Stepin Trofimovitch. and Stepan Trofimovitch gazed 
back at them with equal wonder, but after he had let them pass 
twenty paces, he got up hurriedly all of a sudden and walked 
after them. In the proximity of the cart it was natural that he 
should feel safer, but when he had overtaken it he became 
oblivious of cvciydhing again and sank back into his discon- 
nected thoughts and fancies. He stepped along with no sus- 
picion, of course, that for the two peasants he was at that instant 
the most mysterious and interesting object that one could meet 
on the high road. 

“What sort may you be, pray, if it’s not uncivil to ask?” 
the woman could not resist asking at last when Stepan Trofimo- 
vitch glanced absent-mindedly at her. She was a woman of 
about seven-and-twenty, sturdily built, with black eyebrows, 
rosy chocks, and a friendly smile on her red lips, between which 
gleamed white even teeth. 

“You . . . you are addressing me?” muttered Stepan Tro- 
fimovitch with mournful wonder. 

“A merchant, for sure.” the peasant observed confidently. 
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He was a well-grown man of forty with a broad and intelligent 
face, framed in a reddish beard. 

“No, I am not exactly a merchant, I . . . I . . . mot, c'esf 
autre chose." Stepan Trofimovitch parried the question some- 
how, and to be on the safe side he dropped back a little from 
the cart, so that he was walking on a level with the cow. 

“Must be a gentleman," the man decided, hearing words not 
Russian, and he gave a tug at the horse. 

"That's what set us wondering. You are out for a walk seem- 
ingly?" the woman asked inquisitively again. 

“You . . . you ask me?" 

“Foreigners come from other parts sometimes by the train; 
boots don’t seem to be from hereabouts. . . ." 

They are army boots, the man put in complacently and 
significantly. 

“No, I am not precisely in the army, I . . ." 

“What an inquisitive woman!" Stepan Trofimovitch mused 
wth vexation “And how they stare at me . . . mais enfin. 
In fact. It s strange that I feel, as it were, conscience-stricken 
^ yet I've done them no harm." 

The woman was whispering to the man. 

able^"**'^ offence, we’d give you a lift if so be it’s agree- 

Stepan Trofimovitch suddenly roused himself. 

k’ I accept it with pleasure, for I’m very 

tir^; but how am I to get in?" ^ m vny 

How wonderful it is," he thought to himself "that I’ve 
^en walking so long beside that cow and it never entered my 

ori'ginal rbou?T"^°' ^ ^^^^'^thing ver^ 

"R^it however, pulled up the horse 

Vvith some mis- 

did not understand him at once 
To Hatovo, I suppose?" 

Hatov? No, not to Hatov’s exactly’ Anri T 
Jhough I’ve heard of him." * * * ^""^ ^ 

here.” 

hil into the°crrt°'' A ‘hey had not yet taken 

through his mind ^ ^ flashed 

“You think perhaps that I am . . . I've got a passport and 
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I am a professor, that is, if you like, a teacher . . . but a head 
teacher. I am a head teacher. Oui c'est comme ga qu on pent 
tradiiire. I should be very glad of a lift and I’ll buy you . . . 
I’ll buy you a quart of vodka for it.” 

“It’ll be half a rouble, sir; it’s a bad road.” 

“Or it wouldn’t be fair to ourselves,” put in the woman. 

“Half a rouble? Very good then, half a rouble. C’est encore 
mieiix; j’ai en tout quarante roubles mats . . 

The peasant stopped the horse and by their united efforts 
Stepan Trofimovitch was dragged into the cart, and seated on 
the sack by the woman. He was still pursued by the same whirl 
of ideas. Sometimes he was aware himself that he was terribly 
absent-minded, and that he was not thinking of what he ought 
to be thinking of and wondered at it. This consciousness of 
abnormal weakness of mind became at moments very painful 
and even humiliating to him. 

“How . . . how is this you've got a cow behind?” he sud- 
denly asked the woman. 

“What do you mean, sir, as though you’d never seen one,” 
laughed the woman. 

“We bought it in the town.” the peasant put in. “Our cattle 
died last spring ... the plague. All the beasts have died 
round us. all of them. There aren’t half of them left, it's heart- 
breaking.” 

And again he lashed the horse, which had got stuck in a rut. 

“Yes, that docs happen among you in Russia . . . in general 
we Russians . . . Well, yes, it happens,” Stepan Trofimovitch 
broke off. 

“If you are a teacher, what are you going to Hatovo for? 
Maybe you are going on farther.” 

“I . . . Tm not going farther precisely. . . . C’esi-a-dire, 

I'm going to a merchant's.” 

“To Spasov, I suppose?” 

“Yes, yes, to Spasov. But that's no matter.” 

“If you are going to Spasov and on foot, it will take you a 
week in your boots,” laughed the woman. 

“I dare say, I dare say, no niatter, mes amis, no matter. 
Stepan Trofimovitch cut her short impatiently. 

“Awfully inquisitive people; but the woman speaks better 
than he docs, and I notice that since February 19* their 
language has altered a little, and . . . and what business is it 

♦ Fibniary 19, 1891. th'i day of tho Emancipation of the Serfs, i9 
meant. — Translator’s noto. 
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of mine whether I'm going to Spasov or not? Besides, I’ll pay 
them, so why do they pester me?" 

"If you are going to Spasov, you must take the steamer," the 
peasant persisted. 

"That’s true indeed," the woman put in with animation, 
"for if you drive along the bank it's twenty-five miles out of 
the way." 

"Thirty-five." 

"You’ll just catch the steamer at Ustyevo at two o'clock to- 
morrow," the woman decided finally. But Stepan Trofimovitch 
was obstinately silent. His questioners, too, sank into silence. 
The peasant tugged at his horse at rare intervals; the peasant 
woman exchanged brief remarks with him. Stepan Trofimovitch 
fell into a doze. He was tremendously surprised when the 
woman, laughing, gave him a poke and he found himself in a 
rather large village at the door of a cottage with three wndows. 

"You’ve had a nap, sir?" 

"What is it? Where am I? Ah, yes! Well . . . never 
mind," sighed Stepan Trofimovitch, and he got out of the cart. 

He looked about him mournfully; the village scene seemed 
strange to him and somehow terribly remote. 

"And the half-rouble, I was forgetting it!" he said to the 
peasant, turning to him with an excessively hurried gesture’ he 
was evidently by now afraid to part from them. 

''We’ll settle indoors, walk in," the peasant invited him. 

Its comfortable inside," the woman said reassuringly. 

Stepan Trofimovitch mounted the shaky steps. "How can 
It be. he mumured in profound and apprehensive perplexity 
He went into the cottage, however. ‘'Elle Va voulu.“ he felt a 
stab at his heart and again he became oblivious of everything 
even of the fact that he had gone into the cottage. 

It was a light and fairly clean peasant’s cottage, with three 
windows and t\vo rooms; not exactly an inn, but a cottage at 
which people who knew the place were accustomed to stop on 

through the village. Stepan Trofimovitch. quite 
^embarrassed, went to the foremost corner; forgot to greet any- 

thought. Meanwhile a sensation 
in agreeable after three hours of travelling 

suddenly diffused throughout his person. Even 
the slight shivers that spasmodically ran doivn his spine-luch 

fevetKr peo^e wheS‘Th7y are 

became all at once strangely agreeable. He raised his 
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head and the delicious fragrance of the hot pancakes with which 
the woman of the house was busy at the stove tickled his 
nostrils. With a childlike smile he leaned towards the woman 

and suddenly said: . . , , 

“What’s that? Are they pancakes? Mats . . . c est cnar- 


Would you like some, sir?” the woman politely offered 

him at once. ,j j t 

“I should like some, I certainly should, and . . . may i asK 

you for some tea too?” said Stepan Trofimovitch. reviving. 

“Get the samovar? With the greatest pleasure. 

On a large plate wth a big blue pattern on it were served 

the pancakes— regular peasant pancakes, thin, made half of 

wheat covered with fresh hot butter, most delicious pancakes. 

Stepan Trofimovitch tasted them with relish 

“How rich they are and now good! And if one could only 

have un doigt d’eau de vie/' , . 

“It’s a drop of vodka you would like, sir, i&n t it. 

“Just so, just so, a little, iin tout petit rien.” 

“Five farthings’ worth, I suppose?” , Tro 

“Five, yes, five, five, five, un tout petit rien. Stepan 1 

firaovitch assented with a bli^ful smile. 

Ask a peasant to do anything for you. and if he can ana 
will he \vi\\ serve you with care and fnendliness; but ask him 
To etch you v^ka-and his habitual serenity and fnendliness 
v^ll pass^at once into a sort of joyful haste and alacnty he 
will be as keen in your interest as though you were one of his 
family. The peasant who fetches vodka — even fhougli yo 
poine to drink it and not he and he knows that beforehand— 
feems, as it were, to be enjoying part of your “ f 
tion Within three minutes (the tavern was only f' ^ P 
away), a bottle and a large greenish wineglass were set on 

table before Stepan Trofimovitch. . 

■Hs Sat all for me?” He was extremely surpnsed. I ve 

always had vodka, but I never knew you could get so much f 

''''H“®the rvineglass. got up and r^th a certam solem^ 

crossed the room to the other comer where hr 

the black-browed peasant woman, who had shared the sa 

‘him ind bothered" him .nth her questions had ensconced h^er^ 

^plf The woman was taken aback, and began efnod 

after havinr^id all that was prescribed by pohteness, she stood 
up Lrd Xlk it decorously in three sips, as women do, and. 


with an expression of intense suffering on her face, gave back 
the wineglass and bowed to Stepan Trofimovitch. He returned 
the bow with dignity and returned to the table with an expres- 
sion of positive pride on his countenance. 

All tins was done on the inspiration of the moment : a second 
before he had no idea that he would go and treat the peasant 
woman. 

“I know how to get on with peasants to perfection, to per- 
» fection, and I've always told them so," he thought com- 
placently, pouring out the rest of the vodka; though there was 

less than a glass left, it warmed and revived him, and even went 
a little to his head. 

/e suis malade tout d fait, mais ce n'est pas iroP mauvais 
a eire malade/’ ^ 


gentle feminine voice 


"Would you care to purchase?" j 
asked close by him. 

He raised his eyes and to liis surprise saw a Iady_««e dame, 
et elte en avail lair, somewhat over thirty, very modest in 
^peaiance. dressed not like a peasant, in a dark gown with a 
^ey shawl on her shoulders. There was something very kindly 

She f Trofimovitch immediately^ 

She liad only just come back to the cottage, where her thinL 
h^ad been left on a bench close by the ®plkce wLre Stepan 

Jt^ which'’ himself. Among them was a portfoL 
fn In? ^ tomembered he had looked mth curiosity on going 

naefi Amencan leather. FromZf 

on?h? out two nicely bound books with a cross engraved 
on the cover, and offered them to Stepan Trofimovitch® 

Ha”lfrro?bre?^?^P^‘-"'°"’^"^ '‘^an ont! 

kopecks," answered the gospel-woman 

and rv. atn g ^e 

2 r"? I” >»■>«■« 
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seemed to be talking about him. They were talking too of the 
fire in the town, especially the owner of the cart who had only 
just returned from the town with the cow. They talked of 
arson, of the Shpigulin men. 

“He said nothing to me about the fire when he brought me 
along, although he talked of everything,” struck Stepan Tro- 
fimovitch for some reason. 

“Master. Stepan Trofimovitch, sir, is it you I see? vVeU, I 
never should have thought itl . . . Don't you know me? 
exclaimed a middle-aged man who looked like an old-fashioned 
house-serf, wearing no beard and dressed in an overcoat with a 
wide turn-down collar. Stepan Trofimovitch was alarmed at 


hearing his own name. 

“Excuse me.” he muttered, 'T don t quite remember you. 
“You don’t remember me? I am Anisim, Anisim Ivanov. 

I used to be in the service of the late Mr. Gaganov, and many s 
the time I’ve seen you. sir. with Varvara Petrovna at the late 
Avdotya Sergyevna's. I used to go to you with books from her, 
and twice I brought you Petersburg sweets from her. . . . 
“Why, yes, I remember you, Anisim, ' said Stepan Ironmo- 

vitch, srniling. “Do you live here?” . 

“I live near Spasov, close to the V Monastery, in the 

service of Marfa Sergycviia. Avdotya Sergyevna’s sister. Fer- 
haps your honour remembers her: she broke her leg falling out 
of her carriage on her way to a ball. Now her honour hves near 
fte monastefy, and I am in her service. And now as your 
honour sees, I am on my way to the town to see my kinsfolk. 

“Ouite so, quite so.” , . i 

“I felt so pleased when I saw you, you used to be so kind to 

me,” Anisim smiled delightedly. "But where are 

to, sir, all by yourself as it seems? . . - You vc never been 

journey alone, I fancy? . . , 

Stepan Trofimovitch looked at him in alairn. 

“You are going, maybe, to our parts, to Spasov. 

“Yes, I am going to Spasov. II me semble que tout le monde 

'’“■^Yordon-’t say ifs to Fyodor Matveyevitch ’s ? They will 
be pTeased to see^u. He had such a respect for you in old 
days; he often speaks of you now. 

they make out they met you, sir. walking on the high roa . 
They are a foolish lot.” 
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^ • • • Yes, you know, Anisim, I made a wager, 

you know, like an Englishman, that I would go on foot and 

^ « 

The perspiration came out on his forehead 
.Yo be sure, to be sure. Anisim listened with merciless 
^riosity. But Stepan Trofimovitch could bear it no longer 
He was so disconcerted that he was on the point of getting ud 
and going out of the cottage. But the samovar was brought in 
and at the same moment the gospel-woman, who had been out 
of the room, returned. With the air of a man clutching at a 

Anisim submitted 

and waiKed away. 

certainly had begun to feel perplexed; “mat 
sort of person is he? He was found walking on the Iiigh road 
he says he is a teacher, he is dressed like a foreigner, and has no 
more sense than a little child; he answers queerly, as though he 
had i^n away from someone, and he's got money i” An^idea 

t^thc'^^'T infomation r^usl be given 

A quite rigK 

ir^tn 7h ■ ® ‘ i!' right in a minute Goine 

thl^ StenFn everyone who cared to listen 

his‘il^™^mrn'^y‘’ hT ha"rl As°?or 

Stavrogin that there was no TkoninsTt- ‘l^ant“o t'^and 

Troamtvhct a“s”he'^r«oVerefwT‘'- '■ Stepan 

agreeable curiosity at his npiohhrtt, ® attack, gazing with 

however, drinking the tea gospel pedlar, who was, 

?(»»;. "c. *• v”” 

” s n ■!» -s 

different style." ^ rather in a 

He soon learned from her that her name was Sofya Matve- 
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vevna Ulitin and she lived at K . that she had a sister there 

a widow; that she was a widow too, and that her J^usband who 
was a sub-lieutenant risen from the ranks, had been killed at 

^^^'But^you are still so j'oung, vous n’avez trente ans. 
"Thirty-four," said Sofya Matveyevna, smiling. 

••Mais. mon Dieti. wasn't it you who had a strange adventu 

in our town, a very strange adventure? 

•^he flushed' it turned cut tliat it had been she. 

‘‘Ces vauriens ces malheiirettx/' he began m a voice ' 

and is busy about something; I notice thar she 
%e raided his iyes and saw 

^11 in. Among them .■ere maste^^of h^house^.^^ 

peasant with the cow. two other r ^ pu dres‘^ed like a 
Ee cab-drivers), another little ruined 

peasant but clean-shaven, who s 

by drink and talked more X. * yiie peasant with the 

ot the house 

warmly retorted : .,| , nearer for his honour 

■■Seeing that, ‘hough of course it^ll be neare 

on the steamer over the steamer doesn’t go there, 

according to present arrangements the steam 

brother." f another week." cried 

"It does go. It does, it 

Anisim, more *^^^**^^ doe'^n’t arrive punctually, see- 

"That’s true enough, but it aoem r 
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ing it's late in the season, and sometimes it'll stay three days 
together at Ustyevo." 

"It'll be there to-morrow at two o'clock punctually. You'll 
be at Spasov punctually by the evening." cried Anisim, eager 
to do his best for Stepan Trofimovitch. 

“Mais qu'est-ce qu'il a, cet homme/' thought Stepan 

Trofimovitch, trembling and waiting in terror for what was in 
store for him. 

The cab-drivers, too. came fonvard and began bargaining 

with him; they asked three roubles to Ustyevo. The others 

shouted that that was not too much, that that was the fare and 

that they had been driving from here to Ustyevo all the summer 
for that fare. 


"But . . it's nice here too. . . . And I don't want . 
Stepan Trofimovitch mumbled in protest. 

"Nice it is, sir, you are right there, it’s wonderfully nice at 

Spasov now and Fyodor Matveyevitch will be so pleased to see 
you • 

Mon Djeu, mes amis, all this is such a surprise to me " 

fK.K u . Matyeyevna came back. But she sat down on 
the bench looking dejected and mournful, 

cottage^"'^ Spasov!" she said to the woman of the 

TrSit^r 

at her to wait 

ti!; I j ^ promised to take her to Spasov, and now 
*‘5 'ady had not turned up after all. ^ 

mat am I to do now?” repeated Sofya Matveyevna. 

Mais.ma chore et nouvelk amie, I can take you iust as well 

‘hat village, whatever it i^to wffirte hked 

Spasov.'" ‘°-“°"'°«'-'vell, to-morrow, we'll go on together to 

^ Why, are you going to Spasov too?" 
the ^atesT enchanW I shall take you with 

“A good iSev Anisim helped them in. 

round the trip, "if has Cn TireaTto sfe yoT’’"® 
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that he required the whole room for himself, and that the door 
was to be shut and no one else was to be admitted, “parce que 
nous avons a parler. Oni, j’ai beaucoup d vous dire, chere 
amie. I'll pay you. I'll pay you," he said wth a wave of dis- 
missal to the landlady. 

Though he was in a hurry, he seemed to articulate with diffi- 
culty. The landlady listened grimly, and was silent in token of 
consent, but there was a feeling of something menacing about 
her silence. He did not notice this, and hurriedly (he was in a 
terrible hurry) insisted on her going away and bringing them 
their dinner as quickly as possible, without a moment’s delay. 

At that point the moustached woman could contain herself 
no longer. 

"This is not an inn, sir; we don’t provide dinners for 
travellers. We can boil you some cra\ffish or set the samovar, but 
we've nothing more. There won’t be fresh fish till to-morrow. 

But Stepan Trofimovitch waved his hands, repeating with 
wrathful impatience: 'T'll pay, only make haste, make haste." 
They settled on fish, soup, and roast fowl; the landlady declared 
that fowl was not to be procured in the whole village; she agreed, 
however, to go in search of one, but with the air of doing him 
an immense favour. 

As soon as she had gone Stepan Trofimovitch instantly sat 
down on the sofa and made Sofya Matv^yevna sit down beside 
him. There were several arm-chairs as well as a sofa in the room, 
but they were of a most uninviting appearance. The room was 
rather a large one. with a corner, in which there was a bed, 
partitioned off. It was covered with old and tattered yellow 
paper, and had horrible lithographs of mythological subjects on 
the walls; in the comer facing the door there was a long row of 
painted ikons and several sets of brass ones. The whole room 
with its strangely iil-assortcd furniture was an unattractive mix- 
ture of the town element and of peasant traditions. But he did 
not even glance at it all. nor look out of the window at the vast 
lake, the edge of which was only seventy feet from the cottage. 

"At last we are by ourselves and we will admit no 
one! I want to tell you everything, evciydhing from the very 

beginning." . . , 

Sofya Matveyevna checked him with great uneasiness. 

"Are you aware, Stepan Trofimovitch? ... , •♦u 

••Comment, vous savez dijd mon nom?" He smiled with 


delight. 

"i heard 


it this morning from Anisim Ivanovitch when 
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you were talking to him. But I venture to tell you for my 
part ..." 

And she whispered hurriedly to him, looking nervously at the 
closed door for fear anyone should overhear — that here in this 
village, it was dreadful. That though all the peasants were 
fishermen, they made their living chiefly by charging travellers 
every summer whatever they thought fit. The village was not 
on the high road but an out-of-the-way one. and people only 
called there because the steamers stopped there, and that when 
the steamer did not call— and if the weather was in the least 
unfavourable, it would not— then numbers of travellers would 
be waiting there for several days, and all the cottages in the 
village would be occupied, and that was just the villagers' 
opportunity, for they charged three times its value for every- 
thing: arid their landlord here was proud and stuck up because 

he was, for these parts, very rich; he had a net which had cost 
a thousand roubles. 


Stepan Trofimovitch looked almost reproachfully at Sofya 
Matveyevna s extremely excited face, and several times he 
made a motion to stop her. But she persisted and said all she 
had to say: she said she had been there before already in the 
summer \vith a very genteel lady from the to\vn", and stayed 
chere too for two whole days till the steamer came, and wLt 
they had to put up with did not bear thinking of. "Here 
Stepan Trofimovitch, you've been pleased to ask for this roorn 
or yourself alone ... I only speak to warn you In 

he other room there arc travellers already. An^elderly man 

h^fn children, and by to-morrow 

^hlZl ° ° "^°?\the whole house will be filled urn for s7nce 
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told it somewhat strangely and hysterically, and indeed he was 
ill. ^ It was a sudden, extreme effort of his intellectual faculties, 

which was bound in his overstrained condition, of course Sofya 

Matveyevna foresaw it with distress all the time he was talk- 
ing — to result immediately afterwards in extreme exhaustion. 
He began his story almost with his childhood, when, “with 
fresh heart, he ran about the meadows; it was an hour before 
he reached his two marriages and his life in Berlin. I dare not 
laugh, however. It really was for him a matter of the utmost 
importance, and to adopt the modern jargon, almost a question 
of struggling for existence". He saw before him the woman 
whom he had already elected to share his new life, and was in 
haste to consecrate her, so to speak. His genius must not be 
hidden from her. . . . Perhaps he had formed a very exaggerated 
estimate of Sofya Matveyevna, but he had already chosen her. 
He could not exist without a woman. He saw clearly from her 
face that she hardly understood him, and could not grasp even 
the most essential part. “Ce nest rien, nous aitendrons, and 
meanwhile she can feel it intuitively. . . . My friend, I need 
nothing but your heart!" he exclaimed, interrupting his narra- 
tive, “and that sweet enchanting look with which you are gazing 
at me now. Oh, don’t blush! I’ve told you already • • 

The poor woman who had fallen into his hands found much 
that was obscure, especially when his autobiography almost 
passed into a complete dissertation on the fact that no one had 
been ever able to understand Stepan Trofimovitch, and that 
“men of genius are wasted in Russia". It was all “so very 
intellectual", she reported aftenvards dejectedly. She listened 
in evident misery, rather round-eyed. When Stepan Trofimo- 
vitch fell into a humorous vein and threw off \vitty sarcasms 
at the expense of our advanced and governing classes, she 
twice made grievous efforts to laugh in response to his laughter, 
but the result was worse than tears, so that Stepan Trofimo- 
vitch was at last embarrassed by it himself and attacked “the 
nihilists and modem people" with all the greater wrath and 
zest. At this point he simply alarmed her, and it was not until 
he began upon the romance of his life that she felt some slight 
relief, though that too was deceptive. A woman is always a 
woman even if she is a nun. She smiled, shook her head and 
then blushed crimson and dropped her eyes, which roused 
Stepan Trofimovitch to absolute ecstasy and inspiration so 
much that he began fibbing freely. Varvara Petrovna appeared 
in his story as an enchanting brunette (who had been the rage 
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of Petersburg and many European capitals) and her husband 
“had been struck down on the field of Sevastopol” simply 
because he had felt unworthy of her love, and had yielded her 
to his rival, that is, Stepan Trofimovitch. . . . “Don’t be 
shocked, my gentle one, my Christian.” he exclaimed to Sofva 
Matveyevna, almost believing himself in aU that he was telUng 
It was sometlung so lofty, so subtle, that we never spoke of it 
another all our lives.” As the story went on. the cause 
of this position of affairs appeared to be a blonde lady (if not 

could have t^en thinking), this blonde owed everything to the 
brunette and had grown up in her house, being a distant rela- 

observing at last the love of the blonde girl 
kept her feelings locked up in her 
heart The blonde girl, noticing on her part the love of the 

mT'h Trofimovitch, also locked her feelings in her 

Lrt in^fV magninimity, 

in their hearts for twenty years, locking their feelinfs 

tLt wL 9^' P*“‘°" was, what a passion 

that was he exc aimed with a stifled sob of genuine ecstasv 

thatT: the brunette^; 

-LhTmed she°9t :?fa";-'1 If, 

ing off aU this feverish drealn of twenty yearly", 

now here he was on the high road. . ^ ^ ans—and 

go to bed at once As thp.r V ^ ^ Promising her to 

"ts* csV,7 7“ “"“.I'Ai'”'’ 

with which^I and*^l his attacked by the malady 

choiem. whfidr 
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moral shock with him. Poor Sofya Matveyevna did not sleep 
all night. As in waiting on the invalid she was obliged pretty 
often to go in and out of the cottage through the landlady's 
room, the latter, as well as the travellers who were sleeping 
there, grumbled and even began swearing when towards morn- 
ing she set about preparing the samovar. Stepan Trofimovitch 
was half unconscious all through the attack; at times he had a 
vision of tlie samovar being set, or someone giving liim some- 
thing to drink (raspberry tea), and putting something warm to 
his stomach and his chest. But he felt almost every instant that 
she was here, beside him; that it was she going out and coming 
in, lifting him off the bed and settling him in it again. Towards 
three o’clock in the morning he began to be easier; he sat up, 
put his legs out of bed and thinking of nothing he fell on the 
floor at her feet. This was a very different matter from the 
kneeling of the evening; he simply bowed down at her feet and 
kissed the hem of her dress. 

"Don’t, sir, I am not worth it," she faltered, trying to get 
him back on to the bed. 


"i\Iy saviour." he cried, clasping his hands reverently before 
her. "Vous etes noble comme une marquise! I — I am a wretch. 
Oh, I’ve been dishonest all my life. . . ." 

"Calm yourself!" Sofya Matveyevna implored him. 

"ft was all lies that I told you this evening — to glorify my- 
self, to make it splendid, from pure wantonness — all, all, every 
word, oh, I am a wretch, I am a wretch!" 

The first attack was succeeded in this way by a second — an 
attack of hysterical remorse. I have mentioned these attacks 
already when I described his letters to Varvara Petrovna. He 
suddenly recalled Lise and their meeting the previous morning. 
"It was so awful, and there must have been some disaster and 
I didn’t ask, didn't find out! I thought only of myself. Oh, 
what’s the matter with her? Do you know what’s the matter 
with her?" he besought Sofya Matveyevna. 

Then he swore that "he would never change", that he would 
go back to her (that is, Var\^ara Petrovna). "We" (that is, he 
and Sofya Matveyevna) "w'ill go to her steps every day when 
she is getting into her carriage for her morning drive, and we 
will watch her in secret. . . . Oh, I wish her to smite me on 


the other cheek; it’s a joy to wish it! I shall turn her my other 
cheek comme dans votre livre! Only now for the first time I 
understand what is meant by . . • turning the other cheek. I 


never understood before!" 
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The two days that followed were among the most terrible in 
Sofya Matveyevna s life; she remembers them with a shuddeA 
to this day. Stepan Trofimovitch became so seriously ill that 
he could not go on board the steamer, which on this occasion 
amved punctually at two o'clock in the afternoon. She could 

^ i ° ^ i^ot leave for 

Spasov either From her account he was positively delighted 

at the steamer s going \vithout him y b teu 

It was by no means so nice "here”, however He did nnf 

care to hear of her difficulties; his head was full of fancies and 

toi^'f Sfln aV^methfng anl^ 

hS^eht "bout it af alf he 

Someone may ask^me about it'^afdT^h ’ll* * original. 

ought to prep^are my^lfaft in '' ' ^ 

She sat down beside him and opened the book 

line. "'‘eirupted her after the first 

ecstatically, ’ue was'b^fact added obscurely but 

She read Ste Sernt“n' 

that /CisTnoighT" y°u think 

up, thinking that he wanted ?o n^®‘yfy®''nu "as getting 

-VS !ZV!HkH:-" 7 “f ■ 

always for my own sake^ I knew ^ °u but 


harfet^in^i Se i:\<; r ' 

together.” he added eX^iSfy'^' ^°Sether. 

Stepan Trofimovitch,” Sofya Matveyevna asked timidly 
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“hadn't I better send to the town for the doctor?" 

He was tremendously taken aback. 

“What for? Est-ce que je suis si malade? Mats rien de 
serieux. What need have we of outsiders? They may find, 
besides — and what will happen then? No, no, no outsiders 
and we'll be together." 

“Do you know," he said after a pause, “read me something 
more, just the first thing you come across." 

Sofya Matveyevna opened the Testament and began reading. 
“Wherever it opens, wherever it happens to open," he 
repeated. 

“ ‘And unto the angel of the church of the Laodiceans . . " 

“What’s that? What is it? Where is that from?" 

“It’s from the Revelation." 

"Oh, je m‘en souviens, oui, V Apocalypse. Lisez, lisez, I am 
trying our future fortunes by the book. I want to know what 
has turned up. Read on from there. ..." 

“ 'And unto the angel of the church of the Laodiceans write: 
These things saith the Amen, the faithful and true witness, the 
beginning of the creation of God; 

“ 'I know thy works, that thou art neither cold nor hot; I 

would thou wert cold or hot. 

“ ‘So then because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor 

hot, I will spue thee out of my mouth. 

“ 'Because thou sayest, I am rich and increased with goods, 
and have need of nothing: and thou knowest not that thou art 
wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked.’ " 
“That too . . . and that’s in your book too!" he exclaimed, 
with flashing eyes and raising his head from the pillow. “I 
never knew that grand passage! You hear, better be coM. 
better be cold than lukewarm, than only lukewarm. Oh, I II 
prove it! Only don’t leave me, don't leave me alone! We'll 

prove it, we'll prove it!" . , 

“I won’t leave you, Stepan Trofimovitch. I 11 never leave 
you’" She took his hand, pressed it in both of hers, and laid 
it against her heart, looking at him with tears in her eyes. ( 1 
felt very sorry for him at that moment," she saia, describing i 

afterwards.) 

His lips twitched convulsively. . , 

“But Stepan Trofimovitch, what are we to do thougn. 
Oughtn't we to let some of your friends know, or perhaps your 

relations?" , . , 

But at that he was so dismayed that she was very sorry 
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she had spoken of it again. Trembling and shaking, he besought 

her to fetch no one, not to do anything. He kept insisting: 

No one, no one! We’ll be alone, by ourselves, alone, nous 
partirons ensemble/* 

Another difficulty was that the people of the house too 
^gan to be uneasy; they grumbled, and kept pestering Sofya 
Matveyevna. She paid them and managed to let them see her 
money. This softened them for the time, but the man insisted on 
seemg Stepan Trofimovitch’s “papers”. The invalid pointed 
wth a superciUous smile to his little bag. Sofya Matveyevna 
found m it the certificate of his having resigned his post at the 
university, or something of the kind, which had served him as 
a passport all his life. The man persisted, and said that “he 
must be taken somewhere, because their house wasn't a hospital 
and if he were to die there might be a bother. We should have 

Matveyevna tried to speak to him 
ot ffie doctor, but it appeared that sending to the town would 
cost so much ffiat she had to give up all idea of the doctor. She 

reffimed in distress to her invalid. Stepan Trofimovitch was 
getting weaker and weaker. 

saiZuddS. 

Matveyevna, very much alarmed. 
About the pigs . . . that's there too . . . ces cochons T 

dmm h” V ^ entered into swine and they all were 

tad You must read me that; I’ll tell you ^ after! 

fo! word/-''^" ‘‘ "'“‘■d for word. I rvant it word 

the® °"oe found 
lecora. 1 quote it here again : 

themnnnt^^*^® was there one herd of many swine feeding on 

swinerand'thfhe'’rd °i‘ n ‘ho 

lake, knd were choir ^ ^ ‘^o 

and wnt'andToW fun^h?'^ saw what was done, they fled, 

** ‘ Thpn country. 

Jesus and found^thp done; and came to 

parted, sitting at thp 

^d;;ndXy were atod.- ^ " 


ght 
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"My friend,” said Stepan Trofimovitch in great excitement, 
“savez~vous. that wonderful and . . . extraordinary passage 
has been a stumbling-block to me all my life . . . dans ce livre 
. . . so much so that 1 remembered those verses from child- 
hood. Now an idea has occurred to me; une comparaison \ 
great number of ideas keep coming into my mind now. You 
see. that’s exactly like our Russia, those devils that come out 
of the sick man and enter into the swine. They are all the sores, 
all the foul contagions, all the impurities, all the devils great and 
small that have multiplied in that great invalid, our beloved 
Russia, in the course of ages and ages. Oui. cette Russie qtie 
raimais toujours. But a great idea and a great Will will encom- 
pass it from on high, as vAih that lunatic possessed of devils . . . 
and all those devils \vi\\ come forth, all the impunty, all the 
rottenness that was putrefying on the surface ... they 
will beg of themselves to enter into swine: and indeed maybe 
they have entered into them already! They are we, we and 
those . . and Petrusha and les aiitres avec lux . . . and i 
perhaps at the head of them, and we shall cast ourselves do™, 
assessed and raving, from the rocks into the sea. ^nd we shal 
^1 be drowned_and a good thing too, for that is a U 've are fi 
for. But the sick man will be healed and will sit at the feet of 
Jesus', and all will look upon him with astonishment. . . . 
dear vous comprendrez apres, but now it excites me very 
much. . . . Vous comprendrez apres. Nous comprendrons 

'""ne'^nk into delirium and at last lost consciousness So it 
went on all the following day. Sofya Matveyevna sat beside 

it before' ” At that moment there was the 
rrarl^^age aTthe cottage door and a great hubbub in the house 

followed. 

Ill 

It was Varvara Petrovna herself. She had arrived with 

n.^Vhet^^er^^^^^ in th^simplesi 


way: Anisim, dying of curiosity, went to Varvara Petrovna's 
the day after he reached the town and gossiped to the servants, 
telling them he had met Stepan Trofimovitch alone in a village, 
that the latter had been seen by peasants walking by himself 
on the high road, and that he had set off for Spasov by way of 
Ustyevo accompanied by Sofya Matveyevna. As Varvara 
Petrovna was, for her part, in terrible anxiety and had done 
everything she could to find her fugitive friend, she was at once 
told about Anisim. AVhen she had heard his story, especially 
the details of the departure for Ustyevo in a cart in the com- 
pany of some Sofya Matveyevna. she instantly got ready and 
set Oil post-haste for Ustyevo herself. 

Her stem and peremptory voice resounded through the 
cottage; even the landlord and his wife were intimidated. She 
had only stopped to question them and make inquiries, being 
persuaded that Stepan Trofimovitch must have reached Spasov 

long before. Learning that he was still here and ill, she entered 
the cottage in great agitation. 

■;Well, where is he? Ah, that’s you!” she cried, seeing Sofya 

at that vert- instant in the door- 
'ay of the next room. "I can guess from vour shameless face 

trace "'c find a 

xTPf L 1^ 1 ? Turn her out, or else, my girl, I'll 

^ hou^^ ^ another 

kt anvonp in good man, don't dare to 

you'll hi!' f ^ ^ ^ house. As for you, my dear, 

you II have to give me a full account of it all." ^ 

began ovenvhelmed Stepan Trofimovitch. He 

scr^een With^a h' ^he had already stepped behind the 

and sinlrinp hi ^ ‘^hair xvith her foot, 

ana sinking back in it, she shouted to Dasha * 

so inquS?° AndThut 

For «nmo +4 ^he door properly after you." 

look into his tt|htened'’face.'" ^ predatoiy 

youVebeen°rnin^L^°“ getting on, Stepan Trofimovitch? So 
irony. ^ ^ g yourself. ' broke from her with ferocious 

he was saying^^^TvJ^°^"’?'?^^^ faltered, not knowing what 
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“Oh, shameless, ungrateful man!" she wailed suddenly, 
clasping her hands. “As though you had not disgraced me 
enough, you’ve taken up with . . . oh, you shameless old 
reprobate ! “ 

^'Chere ..." 

His voice failed him and he could not articulate a syllable 
but simply gazed with eyes wide with horror. 

“Who is she?’‘ 

“C’esi un ange: cetait plus qu'un ange pour moi. She's been 
all night . . . Oh, don't shout, don't frighten her, there, 
there ..." 

With a loud noise, Varvara Petrovna pushed back her chair, 
uttering a loud cry of alarm. 

“Water, water!" 

Though he returned to consciousness, she was still shaking 
with terror, and, with pale cheeks, looked at his distorted face. 
It was only then, for the first time, that she guessed the serious- 
ness of his illness. 

“Darya," she whispered suddenly to Darya Pavlovna, “send 
at once for the doctor, for Salzfish; let Ycgorytch go at once. 
Let him hire horses here and get another carriage from the 

town. He must be here bv night." 

Dasha flew to do her bidding. Stepan Trofimovitch still gazed 
at her with the same wide-open, frightened eyes; his blanched 

lips quivered. . , i.. 

“Wait a bit, Stepan Trofimovitch, wait a bit. my dear! 

she said, coaxing him like a child. “There, there, wait a bit! 
Darya will come back and . . . My goodness, the landlady, 
the landlady, you come, anywav. my good woman!" 

In her impatience she ran herself to the landlady. 

“Fetch that woman back at once, this minute. Bring her 

back, bring her back!" , , . * ^ 

Fortunately Sofya Matveyevna had not yet had time to get 
away and was only just going out of the gate with her pack and 

her bag. She was brought back. She was so panic-stneken that 
she was trembling in every limb. Varvara Petrovna pounced 
on her like a hawk on a chicken, seized her by the hand and 
draeced her impulsively to Stepan Trofimovitch. . 

“Here, here she is, then. I’ve not eaten her. You thought 

I'd eaten her." „ . u 

Stepan Trofimovitch clutched Varvara Petrovna s hand 

raised it to his eyes, and burst into tears, sobbing violently 
and convulsively. 
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“There, calm yourself, there, there, my dear, there, poor 
dear man 1 Ach, mercy on us! Calm yourself, will you?" she 
shouted frantically. “Oh, you bane of my life!" 

“My dear," Stepan Trofimovitch murmured at last, address- 
ing Sofya Matveyevna, “stay out there, my dear, I want to 
say something here. . . “ 

Sofya Matveyevna hurried out at once. 

Cherie . . . cherie . . /' he gasped. 

Don t talk for a bit, Stepan Trofimovitch, wait a little till 
you ve rested. Here’s some water. Do wait, will you!” 

She sat down' on the chair again. Stepan Trofimovitch held 
her hand tight. For a long while she would not allow him to 

speak. He raised her hand to his lips and fell to kissing it. She 

set her teetn and looked away into the comer of the room 

Je voi^ aimats " broke from liim at last. She had never 

^ such a voice. 

^ n m ! she growled in response. 

Je vous aimais toiUe ma vie , vingt ansf" 

She remained silent for two or three minutes. 

./uid when you were getting yourself up for Dasha von 

Sper yourself with scent,- slte'^said suddenly, in atr/ble 

Stepan Trofimovitch was dumbfounded. 

You put on a new tie . . .“ 

Again silence for two minutes. 

’Do you remember the cigar?" 

faltered, overcome with horror. 

shinhig aftr thr’t°"' . the moon was 






some lunch! What do you eat? What does he eat? Ach, mercy 
onus! Where is tliat woman? Where is she?" 

There was a general bustle again. But Stepan Trofimovitch 
faltered in a weak voice tliat he really would like to go to sleep 
une heure, and then itK bouillon, un the . . . e7ifin il est si 
heurenx. He lay back and really did seem to go to sleep (he 
probably pretended toj. Var\'ara Petrovna waited a little, and 
stole out on tiptoe from behind tlie partition. 

She settled herself in the landlady’s room, turned out the 
landlady and her husband, and told Dasha to bring her that 
woman. There followed an examination in earnest. 

‘‘Tell me all about it, my good girl. Sit down beside me; 

that's right. Well?" 

"1 met Stepan Trofimovitch . . ." 

"Stay, hold your tongue! I warn you that if you tell lies or 

conceal anything. I’ll ferret it out. Well?" 

"Stepan Trohmovitch and I ... as soon as I came to 
Hatovo ...” Sofya Matveyevna began almost breathlessly. 

"Stay, hold your tongue, wait a bit! Why do you gabble like 
that? To begin with, what sort of creature are you?" 

Sofya Matveyevna told her after a fashion, giving a very 
brief account of herself, however, beginning with Sevastopol. 
Varvara Petrovna listened in silence, sitting up erect in her 

chair, looking sternly straight into the speaker’s eyes. 

"Why are you so frightened? Why do you look at the 
ground? I like people who look me straight in the face and 

hold their own with me. Go on." . u . 

She told of their meeting, of her books, of how Stepan 

Trofimovitch had regaled the peasant woman '''fh ^dka ^ . 
"That’s right, that's right, don t leave out the slightes 

detail " Varvara Petrovna encouraged her. c* 

At last she described how they had set off, and how Stepan 
Trofimovitch had gone on talking, "really ill by that time , a 
here had given an account of his life from the very beginni g. 

talking for some hours. 

"Tell me about his life." 

Sofya Matveyevna suddenly stopped and. was completely 

*^^"1 can't tell you anything about that, madam, 

out. almost crying; "bLdes. I could hardly understand a word 

‘Nonsense I You must have black 

He told a long time about a distinguished lady with h'a 
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s™. ^r.";,’ S'fc'.'.u"'’ '“ 

Black-haired? What exactly? Come, speak!’* 
h^r ^ deeply in love with his honour all 

re^Seli°°‘'” thoughtfully but 

Sofya Matveyevna was in tears by now. 

cause iTvas in°r gr:rt frieht oZ'r h' >>- 

“ ■l[?n"t I" i"f^''«--ctuarg°enUeman 

he offer you hL\f„°dV-''‘‘'^ itt^tilect. Did 

The speaker trembled 

‘“Sr™ >■“ «= 

fuUy. "But\^tool^itTli*to*'m'' murmured tear- 

ne^/- she added firmly, rais^rhcr ejs"®’ 

, What IS your name?” ^ 

^ ” w!r madam.” 

wretched and"wortUess'1itt^^^fn^^^ JlaWeyevna, that he is a 
“P™ me as a rvicked woman:*” ‘ ' ^ VO" 

-A^wirk*!)''"^®''"^ open-eyed. 

"How ca;^ST whe^'^o"i^r'^'’° ^is life?” 
y^am Pe^ovna 

straight in the°fce aL1n™Wh°'’'* f^ehtened. Look me 

come here. Look at W ' 

heart is pure. . . .'* ’ think of her? Her 

of^Sofya Matv^eynT^she^suddll"'’® 

Cheek. suddenly patted her on the 

ThaPs\?rrigh\^l!ryteai! rilTook\°fL^“* ^ ®ge. 

for"'""®- her; for Ke 1°'"' ^ ' u ■‘’"^’1 

^hall have f<^^ a^nTevt^S^/et' ^o 


ask for you. 
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Sofya Matveyevna stammered in alarm that she must hurry 
on. 

“You’ve no need to hurry. I'll buy all your books, and 
meantime you stay here. Hold your tongue; don't make 
excuses. It I hadn't come you would have stayed with him all 
the same, wouldn’t you?” 

“I wouldn’t have left him on any account,” Sofya Mat- 
veyevna brought out softly and firmly, wiping her tears. 

It was late at night when Doctor Salzfish was brought. He 
was a very respectable old man and a practitioner of fairly 
wide experience who had recently lost his post in the service in 
consequence of some quarrel on a point of honour with lus 
superiors. Varvara Petrovna instantly and actively took him 
under her protection. He examined the patient attentively, 
questioned him, and cautiously pronounced to Va^ara 
Petrovna that “the sufferer’s” condition was highly dubious 
in consequence of complications, and that they must ^ pre- 
pared “even for the worst”. Varvara Petrovna, who had 
during twenty years got accustomed to expecting nothing 
serious or decisive to come from Stepan Trofimovitch, was 
deeply moved and even turned pale. 

“Is there really no hope?” ^ , . , , 

"Can there ever be said to be absolutely no hope? But . . . 
She did not go to bed all night, and felt that the morning 
would never come. As soon as the patient opened h>s eyes and 
returned to consciousness (he was conscious all the time, how 
ever, though he was growing weaker every hour), she went up 

to him with a very resolute air. 

“Stepan Trofimovitch. one must be prepared for anything. 

Tve sent for a priest. You must do what is right. . 

Knowing his convictions, she was ternbiy afraid of his refu - 
incr Hp looked at her with surprise. 

“Nonsense, nonsense!” she vociferated, ^ 

already refusing. “This is no time for whims. You have 

played the fool enough ” 

He^aVek* thoughtfully. And indeed I was 

rir /s."- -STS 

beUeve it, and still looked upon his illness ^ 

He confessed and took the sacrament very y -nn- 

eratulate him on taking the sacrament. Ihey were a 
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tears looking at his sunken and exhausted face and his blanched 
and quivenng lips. 

Out, mes amis, and I only wonder that vou takp cn 

rn set up toror^ow: 

II . . . set off. . . . Xouie celte ceremonie ... for which 
of course, I feel every proper respect . . . was . . ." 

I beg you, father, to remain with the invalid,” said Varvara 
Petrovna humedly stopping the priest, who had already taken 
off his vestments. ‘ As soon as tea has been handed, I beg you 
to begm to speak of religion, to support his faith ” ® ^ 

sick ber"'‘ the 

on hif bps ^ ^“btle smile strayed 

•■Uon pere, je vous remercie et vous etes bien bon mats 

P"^°^".a”“'bound°ng "froi^'Terlhair ’ ’ ■ •Fatfe™''’ 

addressing the priest, "he is a man who he if 

Thafs the Irt of' ma7he*“is‘:”"^''' another" hoTr'l 

Stepan Trofiinovitch smiled faintly. 

because Hr^ the*'onlv'beiniP°'h me, if only 

Whether he was reallv eternally.” 

ceremony of the administration of the’sa°c'rament''ra Z 

or not, he toly Ld I am temperament 

some words which were in flat contr^H•^•^^^*- uttered 
fomer conviction^ contradiction with many of his 

guilty^o'nm^s«ce\'nd"erf h t>eeause God will not be 
for Him once kindled in my fe'art " An®d‘'’h' 

existence: and how is it ^hi^ •’ i°''® ‘"''own of 

under its dominance? IfThave o^ f’'’ i be 

m my love, is it possible that He sho.dH r rejoiced 

joy arid bring me to nothingness agZ' » ‘i" 8“'!h and my 
I ^immortal. Voila n,a frofes7Z de fo.' ^ *‘^®” 
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is,” Varvara Petrovna implored him. “Give it up, drop all 
your foolishness for once in your life!” (1 think ^e had not 
quite understood his professio7i de foi.) 

“My friend,” he said, growing more and more animated, 
though his voice broke frequently, “as soon as I understood 
. . . tliat turning of the cheek, 1 . . understood something 

else as well. J'ai menti toute ma vie. all my life, all! I should 
like . . . but that will do to-morrow. . . . To-morrow we will 
all set out.” 

Varvara Petrovna burst into tears. He was looking about for 


someone. 

“Here she is, she is here!” She seized Sofya Matveyevna by 
the hand and led her to him. He smiled tenderly. 

“Oh, I should dearly like to live again!” he exclaimed with 
an extraordinary rush of energy. “Every minute, every instant 
of life ought to be a blessing to man . . . they ought to be, 
they certainly ought to be! It's the duty of man to make it 
so- that's the law of his nature, which always exists even if 
hidden. ... Oh, I wish I could see Petrusha ... and all of 

them . . . Shatov ...” , r ^ ^ * 

I may remark that as yet no one had heard of Shatov s fate— 

not Varvara Petrovna nor Darya Pavlovna, nor even Salzhsh, 

who was the last to come from the town. 

Stepan Trofimovitch became more and more excited, 

feverishly so, beyond his strength. -u 

“The mere fact of the ever-present idea that there 
sometliing infinitely more just and more happy than I am tills 
me through and through with tender ecstasy_and m 

_oh, whoever I may be, whatever I have done! What is far 
more essential for man than personal happme^ is to know and 
to believe at every instant that there is somewhere a perfect and 
serene happiness for all men and for everything. . . The one 
essential condition of human existence is that man should al ay 
be able to bow down before something infinitely great. H 
areTprived of the infinitely great they will not go on living 
and will die of despair. The Infinite and the “ 

essential for man as the little planet on 
friends, all, all: hail to the Great Idea! Etern^ 1 ti 

S' -i- -« 

same Eternal, Grand Idea lies in them all. 
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. Stepan Trofimovitch died three days later but bv that 
candlf thaT^'t'"' • He\uieUy went'^out like a 

8.5.7^""" ta“r. ~ I'.'.T •«? ^ 

2 srjj'SSJs 'K 

he received the sacraments onscioi^ness (the morning that, 
Sofya Matveyev^a™^^^ promptly \sked ' 

the invalid hereelf unassisted to the end h!T' 
at once when he had breath-d his bst 

terribly alarmed bv Varvara ^ Matveyevna was 

command, that she^ should ^ Proposition, or rather 

the latter refused^ t^Ltr iTotSts'? ‘>t>t 

I have no one ^"the"world now ‘° ““ S°speh 

was like a prophecy. Petrovna snapped out-and it 


CHAPTER VIII 

CONCLUSION 

AdL^itr^d w?th extmordin^^^^ perpetrated were 

Marya Ignatyevna waked uD befo- d 
of her husband’s murder m.cc 5 daybreak on the night 

able aptation, rroSg him befide' her 
.been hired by Arina Prnh^ ^ woman who had 

^could not su^cee^fn ‘here for the ni,t 

that the latter knew where he^hurba^r^^^’ 
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she had already heard from her husband of the deed perpetrated 
that night at Skvoreshniki. He had returned home about eleven 
0 clock in a ternble state of mind and body; wringing his 
hands, he flung himself face downwards on his bed and shaking 
with convulsive sobs. kept repeating: “It's not right, it's not 
nght, u s not nght at all!" He ended, of course, by confess- 
mg It all to Anna Prohorovna— but to no one else in the house. 
She left him on his bed, sternly impressing upon him that “if 
he must blubber he must do it in his pillow so as not to be over- 4 
heard, and that he would be a fool if he showed any traces of it 
next day". She felt somewhat anxious, however, and began at 
once to clear things up in case of emergency: she succeeded 
in hiding or completely destroying all suspicious papers, books, 
manifestos perhaps. At the same time she reflected that she, 
her sister, her aunt, her sister-in-law the student, and perhaps 
even her long-eared brother had really nothing much to be 
afraid of. When the nurse ran to her in the morning she went 
without a second thought to Marya Ignatyevna's. She was 
desperately anxious, moreover, to find out whether what her 
husband had told her that night in a terrified and frantic 

whisper, that was almost like delirium, was true that is, 

whether Pyotr Stcpanovitch had been right in his reckoning 
that Kirillov would sacrifice himself for the general benefit. 

But she arrived at Marya Ignatyevna’s too late: when the 
latter had sent off the woman and was left alone, she was un- k 
able to bear the suspense; she got out of bed, and throwing 
round her the first garment she cculd find, something very light 
and unsuitable for the weather, I believe, she ran down to 
Kirillov's lodge herself, thinking that he perhaps would be 
better able than anyone to tell her something about her hus- 
band. The terrible effect on her of what she saw there may 
well be imagined. It is remarkable that she did not read 
Kirillov’s last letter, which lay conspicuously on the table, over- 
looking it, of course, in her fright. She ran back tc her room, 
snatched up her baby, and went with it out of the house into 
the street. It was a damp morning, there was a fog. She met 
no passers-by in such an out-of-the-way street. She ran on 
breathlessdhrough the wet, cold mud. and at last began knock- 
ing at the doors of the houses. In the first house no one came^ 
to the door, in the second they were so long in coming that she 
gave it up impatiently and began knocking at a third door. 

This was the house of a merchant called Titov. Here she wailed 
and kept declaring incoherently that her husband was mur- 
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dered, causing a great flutter in the house. Something was 
known about Shatov and his story in the Titov household; they 
were horror-stricken that she should be running about the 
streets, in such attire and in such cold with the baby scarcely 
covered m her arms. when, according to her story, she had 
only been confined the day before. They thought at first that 
she was delirious, especially as they could not make out whether 
It was Kirillov who was murdered or her husband. Seeing that 
they did not believe her she would have run on farther but 
they kept her by force, and I am told she screamed and 
struggled tembly. They went to Filipov's. and within two 
houp Kinl ov s suicide and the letter he had left were known 
to the whole town. The police came to question Marya Igna- 
tyevna who was still conscious, and it appeared at once that 
she had not read Kirillov's letter, and they could not find out 
from her what had led her to conclude that her husband had 
been murdered. She only screamed that if Kirillov was mur- 
dered, then her husband was murdered, they were together. 
Towards midday she sank into a state of unconsciousness from 
which she never recovered, and she died three days later. The 
baby had caught cold and died before her. 

finding Marya Ignatyevna and the 

horn.' ^*?^^hing was wrong, was about to run 

® sate and sent the nurse to 

mquire of the gentleman at the lodge whether Marya Ignatyevna 

was not there and whether he knew anything about her The 

woman came back screaming frantically. Persuading her not to 

that "sh ‘ time-honoured argument 

tha she would get into trouble”, she stole out of the yard. 

mnrniW^ Without saying that she was questioned the same 
morning as having acted as midwife to Marya Ignatyevna- but 
they did not get much out of her. She gave a ver^ Zl' and 

lhatoVs Tu?a ‘ f herself® heard alfd "1 a1 

knew nothto happened she declared that she 

Knew nothing, and could not understand it 

town™? a" >jp>-oar there was in the 

of mtVerr"* a ^cret focJ^ 

actS^exi^f' revolutionists did exist, did 

Wif^ StavrohnH^® ^ ^ murder of Stavrogin's 

Mihailovna’s chek^ 

Circle. . . , Even in the disappearance of Stepan 


Trofimovitch people insisted on scenting a mystery. AH sorts of 
things were whispered about Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch. By the 
end of the day people knew of Pyotr Stepanovitch's absence 
t^, and, strange to say, less was said of him than of anyone. 
What was talked of most all that day was “the senator" There 
was a crowd almost all day at Filipov's house. The police 
certainly were led astray by Kirillov’s letter. They believed 
that Kirillov had murdered Shatov and had himself committed 
suicide. Yet, though the authorities were thrown into perplexity, 
they were not altogether hoodwinked. The word “park", for 
instance, so vaguely inserted in Kirillov’s letter, did not puzzle 
anyone as Pyotr Stcpanovitch had expected it would. The 
police at once made a nish for Skvoreshnik:, not simply be- 
cause it was the only park in the neighbourhood, but also led 
thither by a sort of instinct because all the horrors of Ihe last 
few days were connected directly or indirectly with Skvoreshniki. 
That at least is my theory. (I may remark that Varvara 
Petrovna had driven off early that morning in chase of Stepan 
Trofimovitch, and knew nothing of what had happened in the 
town.) 

The body was found in the pond that evening. What led to 
the discovery of it was the finding of Shatov’s cap at the scene 
of the murder, where it had been with extraordinary careless- 
ness overlooked by the murderers. The appearance of the body, 
the medical examination and certain decluctions from it roused 
immediate suspicions that Kirillov must have had accomplices. 
It became eviclent that a secret society really did exist of which 
Shatov and Kirillov wore members and which wa^ connected 
with the manifestos. Who were these accomplices? No one 
even thought of any member of the quintet that day. It was 
ascertained that Kirillov had lived like a hermit, and in so com- 
plete a seclusion that it had been possible, as stated in the letter, 
for Fedka to lodge with him for so many days, even while an 
active search was being made for him. The chief thing that 
worried everyone was the impossibility of discovering a connect- 
ing-link in this chaos. 

'There is no saying what conclusions and what disconnected 
theories our panic-stricken townspeople would have reached 
if the whole mystery had not been suddenly solved next day, 
thanks to Lyamshin. 

He broke down. He behaved as even Pyotr Stcpanovitch 
had towards the end begun to fear he would. Left in charge 
of Tolkatchenko, and afterwards of Erkel, he spent all the 
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following day lying in his with his face turned to tlie wall, 
apparently calm, not uttering a word, and scarcely answering 
when he was spoken to. This is how it was that he heard 
nothing all day of what was happening in the town. But 
Tolkatchenko, who was very well informed about everything, 
took into his head by the evening to throw up the task of watch- 
ing Lyamshin which Pyotr Stepanovitch had laid upon him, 
and left the town, that is, to put it plainly, made his escape; 
the fact is, they lost their heads as Erkel had predicted they 
would. I may mention, by the way. that Liputin had dis- 
appeared the ^me day before twelve o’clock. But things fell 
out so that his disappearance did not become known to the 
authorities till the evening of the following day, when the police 
went to question his family, who were panic-stricken at his 
absence but kept quiet from fear of consequences. But to re- 
turn to Lyamshin : as soon as he was left alone (Erkel had gone 
home earlier, relying on Tolkatchenko) he ran out of his house, 
and. of course, very soon learned the position of affairs. With- 
out even returning home he too tried to run away without know- 
ing where he was going. But the night was so dark and to 
escape was so temble and difficult, that after going through two 
or three streets, he returned home and locked himself up for the 
whole night. I believe that towards morning he attempted to 
commit suicide but did not succeed. He remained locked up till 
midday^nd then suddenly he ran to the authorities. He is 
said to have crawled on his knees, to have sobbed and shrieked 
to have kissed the floor crying out that he was not worthy to 
kiss the boots of the officials standing before him. They soothed 

positively affable to him. His examination lasted, I 
am told, for three hours. He confessed everything, everything, 
told every detail everything he knew, every point, anticipating 
their questions, hurried to make a clean breast of it all, volun- 
teenng unnecessary information without being asked. It turned 
out that he knew enough, and presented things in a fairly true 

Kirillov, the fire, the death of 
the Leby^kms, and the rest of it were relegated to the back- 
ground. Pyotr Stepanovitch, the secret society, the organisa- 
hon and the network were put in the first place. When asked 

diSLdif murders and scandals and 

wtc -in answered with feverish haste that ‘*it 

was with the idea of systematically undermining the founda- 

^ and all pLciples; with 

the idea of nonplussing everyone and making hay of every- 
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^ing, and then, when society was tottering, sick and out of 
joint, cynical and sceptical though filled with an intense eager- 
ness for self-preservation and for some guiding idea, suddenly 
to seize it in their hands, raising the standard of revolt and rely- 
ing on a complete network of quintets, which were actively, 
meanwhile, gathering recruits and seeking out the weak spots 
which could be attacked". In conclusion, he said that here in 
our town Pyotr Stepanovitch had organised only the first experi- 
ment in such systematic disorder, so to speak as a programme 
for further activity, and for all the quintets — and that this wa^ 
his own (Lyamshin's) idea, his own theory, ‘‘and that he hoped 
they would remember it and bear in mind how openly and 
properly he had given his information, and therefore might be 
of use hereafter". Being asked definitely how many quintets 
there were, he answered that there were immense numbers of 
them, that all Russia was overspread with a network, and 
although he brought forward no proofs, I believe his answer 
was perfectly sincere. He produced only the programme of the 
society, printed abroad, and the plan tor developing a system 
of future activity roughly sketched in Pyotr Stepanovitch's own 
handwriting. It appeared that Lyamshin had quoted the phrase 
about "undermining the foundations", word for word from this 
document, not omitting a single stop or comma, though he had 
declared that it was all his own theory. Of Yulia Mihailovna he 
very funnily and quite without provocation volunteered the 
remark that "she was innocent and had been made a fool of". 
But, strange to say, he exonerated Nikolay Stavrogin from all 
share in the secret society, from any collaboration with Pyotr 
Stepanovitch. (Lyamshin had no conception of the secret and 
very absurd hopes that Pyotr Stepanovitch was resting on 
Stavrogin.) According to his story Nikolay Stavrogin had 
nothing whatever to do with the death of the Lebyadkins, which 
had been planned by Pyotr Stepanovitch alone and with the 
subtle aim of implicating the former in the crime, and therefore 
making him dependent on Pyotr Stepanovitch; but instead of 
the gratitude on which Pyotr Stepanovitch had reckoned with 
shallow confidence, he had roused nothing but indignation and 
even despair in "the generous heart of Nikolay Vsyevolodo- 
vitch". He wound up by a hint, evidently intentional, volun- 
teered hastily, that Stavrogin was perhap)s a very important 
personage, but tllat there was some secret about that, that he 
had been living among us,* so to say, incognito, that he had 
some commission, and that very possibly he would come back 
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to US again from Petersburg. (Lyamshin was convinced that 
Stavrogin had gone to Petersburg), but in quite a different 

different surroundings, in the^uite of persons 
of whom perhaps we should soon hear, and that ali this he had 

se^cTel en^m/"^^^ Stepanovitch. “N.kolay VsyeJo]«h1 
I months later, Lyamshin admitted 

exaggera.er:Snclp"or^^^^^^^^^ extraordinarily 

in their LSTo^f 4 whTel^i" too “(^na Prl®* IT" 

E'F StVas ar^st^ed^'l '’a^tol^ 

that he seemed almost relieved; "it was a load off' hie h !?■* 

“SriSrr “• 

case. Ever sine'e Ws^arres^h’^ ^rkel’s 

has misrepresented toe Sc as fafas he ^ 

o1 thf eve"n^“"sire^ 

by his youth, by his helnlpccnp^*^^ k to some compassion 

fhat he is nothing but a^anaHr?/ unmistakable evidence 

and. most o^nSy \^J!on6ucl tT^^ 

appears, he used to QPn^^^i whom, as it 

woman, aged bevond hp!^ ^ \ ^ delicate and ailing 

on the ground imninrin weeps and positively grovels 
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Liputin was arrested in Petersburg, where he had been living 
for a fortnight. His conduct there sounds almost incredible and 
is difficult to explain. He is said to have had a passport in a 
forged name and quite a large sum of money upon him, and 
had every possibility of escaping abroad, yet instead of going 
he remained in Petersburg. He spent some time hunting for 
Stavrogin and Pyotr Stepanovitch. Suddenly he took to drink- 
ing and gave himself up to a debauchery that exceeded all 
bounds, like a man who had lost all reason and understanding 
of his position. He was arrested in Petersburg drunk m a 
brothel. There is a rumour that he has not by any means lost 
heart, that he tells lies in his evidence and is preparing for the 
approaching trial hopefully (?) and, as it were, triumphantly. 
He even intends to make a speech at the trial. Tolkatchenko, 
who was arrested in the neighbourhood ten days after his 
behaves with incomparably more decorum; he does not shumo 
or tell lies, he teljs all he knows, does not justify himself, blames 
him'^elf with all modesty, though he, too, has a weakness for 
rhetoric; he tells readily what he knows, and when knowledge 
of the peasantry and the revolutionary (?) elements among them 
is touched upon, he positively attitudinises and is eager to pro- 
duce an effect. He, too, is meaning. I am told, to make a s^ech 
at the trial. Neither he nor Liputin seems very much afraid, 
curious as it seems. 

I repeat that the case is not yet over. Now, three months' 
afterwards, local society has had time to rest, has recovered has 
got over it, has an opinion of its own, so m.ich so tha. some 
people positively look upon Pyotr Stepanov.tcn as a genius 
or at lea^st as possessed of "some characten:dics of a genius • 
"Organisation!” they say at the club, holding up a finger 
But^all this is very innocent and there are not many ^ople 
who talk like that. Others, on the other harid, do not deny his 
acuteness, but point out that he was utterJy ignorant of rea 
life that he was terribly theoretical, grotesquely and stupidly 
one-sided and consequently shallow in the extreme. As for 
his moral qualities all are agreed; about that there are no two 

"^rdTLt know whom to mention next so as not to any- 

one Mavriky Nikolaevitch has gone away for good, 1 don 
know where. Old Madame Drozdov has sunk mto dotage . ^ • 
I have still one very gloomy story to tell, however. I will con 

fine mvself to the bare facts. a j Uor 

On 4r return from Ustyevo, Varvara Petrovna stayed at he 
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tovm house. All the accumulated news broke upon her at once 
and gave her a terrible shock. She shut herself up alone It 
was evening: everyone was tired and went to bed early. 

tn morning a maid with a mysterious air handed a note 

to Daiya Pavlovna. The note had, so she said, arrived the 
evening before, but late, when all had gone to bed, so that she 
had imt ventured to wake her. It had not come by post but 

S^ome^mkn “ ^ Yegorytch’s hand in Skvores^niki by 

aX Yegorytch had immedb 

rett^^rd tfskvoXiki " ' 

For a long while Darya Pavlovna gazed at the letter with a 
beating heart, and dared not open it. She knew from whom it 

Nikolay Stavrogin. She read what 
“y to DaVa" ptX^na • ° g*-" 

eduSb^m grammar in spite of his EuropLn 

.o "oL"S Si •5>' " ■‘'i' “I *■" 

Vr,t“5H53 

.wJ'wh’So" 

you! ”5“ r By oj’™ i'Su'f’l,'’!'’-"”' *"■ r"" •” 

I feel myself responsible fo^my wife’s d^eath" Th 
you since then, that’s why I reMat it T mF 
veta Nikolaevna too- but von^nl„ about Liza- 

almost aU that ^ Yon foretold 
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"Better not come to me. My asking you to is a terrible mean- 
ness. And why should you bury your life with me? You are 
dear to me, and when I was miserable it was good to be beside 
you; only with you I could speak of myself aloud. But that 
proves nothing. You defined it yourself, 'a nurse' — it's your 
own expression; why sacrifice so much? Grasp this, too, that 
I have no pity for you since I ask yon, and no respect for you 
since I reckon on you. And yet I ask you and I reckon on you. 
In any case I need your answer for I must set off very soon. 
In that case I shall go alone. 

"I expect nothing of Uri; I am simply, going. I have not 
chosen a gloomy place on purpose. I have no ties in Russia — 
everything is as alien to me there as everywhere. It’s true that 
I dislike living there more than anywhere; but I can’t hate any- 
thing even there! ^ . j 

"I’ve tried my strength everywhere. You advised me to do 

this ‘that I might learn to know myself’. As long as I was 
experimenting for myself and for others it seemed infinite, as it 
has all my life. Before your eyes I endured a blow from your 
brother; I acknowledged my marriage in public. But to what 
to apply my strength, that is what I’ve never seen, and do not 
see now in spite of all your praises in Switzerland which I 
believed in. I am still capable, as I always was. of desiring 
to do something good, and of feeling pleasure from it, at t e 
same time I desire evil and feel pleasure from that too. But 
both feelings are always too petty, and are never very strong. 
My desires are too weak; they are not enough to gnide me. On 
a log one may cross a river but not on a chip. I say this tha 
you may not believe that I am going to Un with hopes of any 

always I blame no one. I’ve tried the depths of de- 
bauchery and wasted my strength over it. But I don t like 
vice and I didn’t want it. You have been watching ">0 “f late. 
Do you know that I looked upon our iconoclasts 'V>th sP''e, 
from envy of their hopes? But you had no need <o be afraid^ 
I could not have been one of them for I never shared anything 
with them. And to do it for fun, from spite I “uld not ei her, 
JJ^it because I was afraid of the ridiculou^I cannot a^id of 
the ridiculous — but because I have, after all, the habi 
Snrieman and it disgusted me. But if. I. had felt more spite 
and envy of them I might perhaps have joined them. You can 
judgrhow hard it has teen for me. and how I’ve struggled from 

one thing to another. 
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which I divined! 

Perhaps you dream of giving me so much love and lavishing on 

h’onrt^Ts^ beautiful from your beautiful soul, that^u 

nope to set un ^nmp aim i ?x-\ ... . ^ 


hor^^ . I — iiulu your oeauiiiui souJ, that you 

hope to set up some aim for me at last by it? No. it's beLr 

to be more cautions my love will be as petty as I am 

LllQ Vnil Wl]l "XT t_ <1 • • 


for you 


cauuuus. my love will be as oettv as T am 

thrmln"whrio.'^" ^ unhappy. Your brother^told me that 
th!tT. 1 ^^- ° connection with his country loses his gods 
that is, all his aims. One may argue about everything endlesslv’ 
but from me nothing has come but negation, v^th n^greatn^ 

thing" ha"'’ Xays b::n "pX"a"ndn"rrit^^^^^ TnT^l 

because he had lost his’ reason great-souled 

n.vo,, „.ver *00! “ » " I ,a„ 

of showing greatness of soul. I know that if win ^ 

at greatness of soul? Indienafinn Simply to play 

therefore not despair shame I can never feel, 

A huXd pagSwTuld "brr mi, ' 

enough. Ten^fnirould t >i"es would be 


ord^bruch;;; firxtgo'n him“in7h; tl™ 

am living there. Write to him. I e5oXe^dd°reL‘‘"°'^ ^ 

“Nikolay Stavrogin." 

v.tT* pis'"” ste" SI rSdSt 5T; "> 

her back very quickly ^ ^ ^ hut she called 

;;Are you going?** she asked almost timidlv 
J am going,** answered Dasha. 

'ssj;- 

!. -.1 f» Si'gpr;' 


. . . Don’t be uneasy, I won't be in the way.” 

They began packing quickly to be in time to catch the midday 
train. But in less than half an hour’s time Alexey Yegorytch 
arrived from Skvoreshniki. He announced that Nikolay 
Vsyevolodovitch had suddenly arrived that morning by the 
early train, and was now at Skvoreshniki, but “in such a state 
that his honour did not answer any questions, walked through 
all the rooms and shut himself up in his own wing. . . 

“Though I received no orders I thought it best to come and 
inform you,” Alexey Yegorytch concluded with a very signifi- 
cant expression. 

Varvara Petrovna looked at him searchingly and did not 
question him. The carriage was got ready instantly. Varvara 
Petrovna set off with Dasha. They say that she kept crossing 
herself on the journey. 

In Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch’s wing of the house all the doors 
were open and he was nowhere to be seen. 

“Wouldn't he be upstairs?” Fomushka ventured. 

It was remarkable that several servants followed^ Varvara 
Petrovna while the others all stood waiting in the drawing-room. 
They would never have dared to commit such a breach of 
etiquette before. Varvara Petrovna saw it and said nothing. 

They went upstairs. There there were three rooms; but they 
found no one there. 

“Wouldn’t his honour have gone upL.ere?” someone sug- 
gested, pointing to the door of the loft. And in fact, the door 
of the loft which was always closed had been opened and was 
standing ajar. The loft was right under the roof and was 
reached by a long, very steep and narrow wooden ladder. There 

was a sort of little room up there too. 

“I am not going ur there. Why should he go up there? 
said Varvara Petrovna, turning terribly pale as she looked at tl^ 
servants. They gazed back at her and said nothing. Dasha^ 


was trembling. _ j 

Varvara Petrovna rushed up the ladder; Dasha followed, but 

she had hardly entered the loft when she uttered a scream and 


fell senseless. . . xi. v 

The citizen of the canton of Uri was hanging there behind the 

door. On the table lay a piece of paper with the words m 

pencil: “No one is to blame. I did it myse f.” Beside it on the 

table lay a hammer, a piece of soap, and a large nail o ^ 

an extra one m case of need. The strong silk cord opon 

Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch had hanged himself had evioently 
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